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THE  WALTERS  ART  COLLECTION  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Very  many  leavening  forces  are  at 
work  to-day  upon  the  purely  aesthetic, 
as  well  as  the  generally  intellectual, 
side  of  the  American  mind,  ever  plastic 
and  rich,  in  latent  possibilities  of  sym- 
pathy and  growth  and  accomplishment, 
and  they  are  those  v/hich  no  man  can 
as  yet  fully  appreciate,  and  the  value  of 
which  cannot  for  some  time  be  estim- 
ated, even  approximately.  And  yet  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  a  great  and 
constantly  increasing  influence  is  being 
exerted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  popu- 
lar taste'and  in  the  matter  of  art  educa- 
tion. And  it  is  because  of  the  widely 
ramifying  channels  in  which  this  influ- 
ence flows  out  that  it  is  at  once  most 
effective  in  result  and  most  elusive 
of  detection  and  definition.  ^Ve 
have  no  great  schools  of  art,  no  mas- 
ters working  surrounded  by  pupils,  not 
as  yet  even  a  great  number  of  art  col- 
lections, and  those  for  the  most  part 
not  of  the  higliest  order  of  excellence, 
but  it  is  to  them,  such  as  they  are,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  dissemination  of 
ennobling  ideas,  of  suggestion  and  in- 


centive, and  from  every  one  of  them 
according  to  its  worth  and  influence  is 
going  forth  as  silently  but  as  surely,  as 
pervadingly  and  as  beneficently  as  the 
odor  of  flowers  goes  out  upon  and 
mingles  with  and  savors  the  atmos- 
phere; or,  to  vary  the  simile  a  trifle,  to 
make  it  truer,  let  us  say  as  the  pollen 
of  the  flower  floats  unseen  to  do  its 
gentle  but  potent  purpose  in  fertilizing 
other  blooms.  We  see  but  little  of  the 
slow  process  of  growth  in  either  case, 
but  we  behold  its  results  finally  when 
the  formative  period  is  succeeded  by 
flower  and  fruition. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  if  we 
could  know  all  the  results  that  are  to 
spring  into  life  in  ten,  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  through  the  agency  of  a 
meritorious  gallery  of  pictures,  gener- 
ously thrown  open  to  the  public  as  is 
the  Corcoran  gallery  at  Washing- 
ton, several  in  Xew  York,  and  the 
superb  Walters  collection  at  Baltimore, 
with  the  character  of  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  slightly  ac- 
quaint some  people,  who,  not  having 
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seen  its  beauties,  may  be  stimulated  to 
do  so  by  reading  ot  them. 

The  Walters  galiery,  which  in  the 
estimation  of  many  good  authorities  is 
really  the  finest  collection  of  paintings 
— the  most  informing — in  this  country, 
represents  only  one,  though  the  greatest 
and  completest,  achievement  of  agentle- 
man  whose  love  of  art  has  prompted 
him  to  numerous  acts  for  its  patronage, 
for  the  encouragement  of  art  education 
and  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste.  It 
has  unquestionably  an  incalculable  effect 
in  promoting  an  activity  in  art,  thought 
and  endeavor,  for  it  is  tlirown  open  to 
the  public  general!)-,  and  with  certain 
special  privileges  to  connoisseurs,  seri- 
ous art  amateurs  and  students  (a  small 
tee  being  accepted  from  visitors  which 
forms  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
fund  each  year  for  the  poor),  and  the 
privilege  is  eagerly  taken  advantage  of 
not.  alone  by  Baltimoreans  but  by 
strangers  in  the  city,  including  many 
foreign  tourists  who  know  the  gallery 
by  refutation,  and  especially  by  people 
sojourning  in  Washington,  who  regard 
it  in  fact  as  a  kind  of  an  annex  to  the 
places  of  interest  in  that  city,  and  fre- 
quently form  parties  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  visiting  it. 

The  collection  is  handsomely  housed 
in  a  spacious,  well  lighted  gallery  com- 
municating with  Mr.  ^^'alrers'  residence 
on  Mount  Vernon  Place,  which  is  it- 
self rich  in  art  treasures.  The  hand- 
somely adorned  Mount  Vernon  Place 
with  its  stately  Washington  monument, 
impressive  alike  through  its  mere  mas- 
siveness  and  the  grace  of  its  proportions. 
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seems  an  appropriate  location  for  the 
home  of  the  art  lover,  and  in  turn  Mr. 
Walters'  t:i3teful  house  st^ems  to  form  a 
peculiarly  proper  entrance  to  the  gallery. 
Just  over  the  tlireshold  from  the  porch, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  little  park 
with  its  tasteful  grass  plc'ts  and  foun- 
tains and  superb  Barye  bronzes,  is  a 
marble  statue  of  rare  beauty — *'The 
AVoraan  of  Samaria'' — one  of  the  most 
perfect  works  of  the  fanKjus  Baltimore 
sculptor,  Rinehart.  All  about  are 
objects  of  beauty  such  as  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  well  ordered  houses 
where  wealth  and  taste  go  hand  in  hand, 
not  obtrusively  asserting  themselves  in 
opulent  profiision  or  bizarre  effects,  but 
harmoniously  combining  to  produce  a 
general  atmosphere  elegance  and 
ease,  of  gentle  restfulness.  Several 
rooms  of  the  residence,  nor  seen  by  all 
\'isitors,  have  been  chosen  for  special 
studies  in  furnishing  aad  decoration, 
and  present  rarely  faithful  examples  of 
certain  schools  or  eras  of  design.  There 
is  the  Louis  XVI.  room,  a  charmingly 
chaste  and  bright  combination  in  white 
and  blue  and  gold,  containing  the  bed- 
stead and  hangings,  the  tapestry,  dress- 
ing table  ami  varied  articles  of  orna- 
ment belonging  to  the  court  of  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  not  less  attractive 
though  widely  different,  the  Nurem- 
berg room  witli  a  \vea!ri\  of  (juaint  an- 
tique furniture,  rare  old  plaques  and 
its  quiet  richness  of  forms  and  colorings, 
while  still  another  apartment  is  devoted 
to  Oriental  embroideries  and  hanginos. 
A  suite  of  spacious  rooms  which  form 
the  approach  to  the  gallery  of  paintings. 
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are  crowded  with  a  profusion  of  rare 
porcelains,  vases  of  a  hundred  forms, 
plaques*,  lacquers,  jades,  arms  and 
armor  of  various  nations  and  periods, 
massive  bronzes  and  elaborate,  patiently 
wrought  sculptures,  in  ivory,  each  of 
which  must  have  employed  for  years 
the  deft  hands  of  some  conscientious 
Indian  or  Japanese  artist.  The  art- 
crowded  capitals  of  the  Old  World  and 
many  out-of-the-way  places  of  India 
and  tht  Oriental  countries  have  been 
discriminatingly  ransacked  and  a  vast 
deal  of  time  and  taste  and  money  ex- 
pended to  bring  together  this  collection 
of  objects  that  are  beautiful  and  curious, 
and  which  exhibit  the  highest  of  human 
attainment  in  their  several  lines. 

Among  the  treasures  is  the  Angelica 
Kaufman  cabinet,  and  a  superb  assort- 
ment of  Viennese  porcelain  vases, 
plates  and  glassware,  some  so  delicately 
engraved  that  the  lines  can  only  be 
seen  by  holding  them  in  a  strong  light. 
Somebody  has  said  of  the  porcelain 
room  4hat  ^'  it  is  like  a  picture  taken 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  The  col- 
lection is  historically  perfect  from  the 
old  Corean  down  through  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Indian  and  other  periods  of 
wonderful  and  curious  workmanship, 
to  the  most  dainty  triumphs  in  modern 
ceramics.  There  is  a  whole  case  of 
peach-blow  vases,  any  of  which  are 
superior  to  the  of  late  much  mentioned 
iVlorgan  vase,  and  there  is  among  the 
recent  additions  to  the  curios  a  cup  of 
transparent  enamels  modeled  after  a 
representation  of  one  said  to  have  been 
owned  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  built 


up  by  a  process  of  innumerable  firings 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
The  collection  consists  of  over  three 
thousand  pieces,  all  properly  classified 
and  arranged,  but  presenting  in  their 
vast  variety,  richness,  beauty  and  often 
entirely  unique  character  an  almost 
bewildering  treasure  from  the  art 
centres  and  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
And  yet,  the  apartments  which  are 
lined  and  crowded  with  these  costly 
and  curious  gems,  are  merely  the  pur- 
lieus of  Mr.  Walters'  palace  of  beauty. 

Perhaps,  however,  to  style  the  place 
instead  of  a  palace  a  teviple  of  beauty 
will  better  suggest  the  atmosphere 
—  the  spirit  —  that  pervades  it,  for, 
in  all  seriousness,  there  is  that  about 
the  character  of  the  gallery  which  com- 
pels the  thought  that  these  pictures 
were  brought  together^.  not  by  a  mind 
having  a  dilettanti  interest  in  the  clever- 
ness of  art.  but  a  deep  lo\-e  and  true 
reverence  for  the  beauty  of  all  nature, 
and  for  the  aspirations  which  lead  men 
to  study,  to  copy  and  to  create  anew 
under  the  spell  of  the  great  teacher, 
to  lift  human  thought  into  the  highest 
level  it  can  possibly  attain,  at  least 
while  held  a  captive  to  the  earth.  The 
idea  impressed  upon  one  who  sees 
these  pictures  is  that,  howe\  er  familiar  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  collector  are 
such  matters  as  the  execution,  the 
style,  the  school  of  art — and  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  thorough  feeling  in 
these  matters,  and  the  highest  aesthetic 
culture  are  everywhere  apparent — his 
foremost  anil  dominating  regard  is  for 
the  sentiment,  the  pathos,  the  poetry 
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that  is  the  informing  spirit  of  every  true 
incarnation  of  the  beautiful.  Hence, 
one  finds  here  not  only  excellence,  but 
purity  and  dignity.  The  effect  is  as  if 
two  stern  and  vigilant  sentinels  had 
stood  at  the  portals  of  the  great  cham- 
ber, one  representing  a  broadly  catho- 
lic but  severely  critical  knowledge  of 
the  art,  and  the  other  veneration  for 
the  sweetness  and  sanctity  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  that  these  guardians  had  pre- 
vented the  passing  of  any  object  trivial 
or  unworthy,  and  of  anything  that 
might  not  be  in  symyathy  with  the 
lofty  serenity  of  its  surroundings.  And 
hence,  it  happens  that  there  are  here, 
as  one  critic  puts  it,  "  no  dark  spots  of 
mediocrity  ...  no  space  that 
might  better  have  been  left  unfilled." 
The  collection  stands  as  an  outgrowth 
of  long  obedience  to  the  injunction, 
Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,"  and  its  excellence  represents 
not  merely  years  of  getting  but  repeated 
judicious  prunings,  for  although  Mr. 
Walters^  never  in  his  long  career  pur- 
chased a  picture  to  sell,  he  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  sold  twice  as  many  as 
are  now  upon  the  walls  of  his  gallery. 
Through  all  he  has  held  steadfastly 
'•that  which  is  good,"  and  there  is  not 
one  picture  here  which  the  most  fastidi- 
ous art  admirer  or  even  the  most  cap- 
tious critic  would  have  removed.  One  of 
the  first  impressions  produced  upon  the 
observer  is  the  absence  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, but  if  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Correggio,  Titian,  Murrillo,  Ruebens, 
Rembrandt  and  their  cotemporaries 
are  not  here,  there  is  certainly  a  glori- 


ous array  of  the  works  of  Delaroche, 
Delacroix.  Meissonier,  ^vlillet,  Millais, 
Detaille,  I>ecamps,  Diaz,  Corot,  Cout- 
ure, Rosa  Ilonheur,  FroTiieutin,  Rous- 
seau, Troyon,  Clays,  Gall  ait,  Mun- 
kacsy,  De  Neuville,  Breton.  Boughton, 
Riviere,  Dupre,  Daubigney,  Fortuny, 
Henner,  Bonnat,  Ziems,  Leys,  Achen- 
bach,  Cabaital,  Alma-Tadema,  Gerome, 
and  scores  of  other  eminent  latter-day 
painters. 

Mr.  Walters  has  been  the  partisan  of 
no  particular  school,  but  has  gathered 
impartially  the  finest  v/orks  of  the 
French,  Eiiglish,  Belgian  and  German 
artists  now  living  or  recently  deceased, 
and  has  with  perhaps  few  exceptions 
the  best  representations  of  each  school 
and  indi'.'idiial.  Each  picture  has  been 
chosen  for  its  own  sake  and  stands  on 
its  own  merits,  and  collectively  they  rep- 
resent and  inculcate  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  niodern  European  art  in  its 
various  phases.  The  Paris  expositions 
of  1867  and  1S78  and  the  Vienna 
exposition  of  1S73  were  closely  studied 
by  the  coik-ctor,  and  he  had  also  the 
advantage  of  living  abroad  for  a  term 
of  years  and  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a!l  the  chief  treasuries  of 
art  and  leisurely  making  selections 
from  theni.  One  general  idea  which 
rises  irresistably  in  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server is  that  Mr.  Walters'  pictorial 
riches  form  |)re  eminently  what  the 
French  call  a  si-r/ous/'  that  is,  an 
earnest  collectitm.  and  it  is  by  reason 
of  this  (|uah't\-  that  it  possesses  its  great 
value  to  students  and  people  generally 
of  cultivated  taste.    It  is  not  the  col- 
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lection  of  a  specialist,  nor  one  made  in 
a  spirit  tainted  by  commercial  thrift, 
nor  by  a  lover  of  the  curious,  or  the 
historically  interesting.  The  primary 
consideration  in  selection  has  been  that 
of  the  beauty  of  a  picture — beauty,  pure 
and  simple  —  and  all  other  forms  or 
features  of  value,  as  of  history,  or  the 
glamour  of  a  great  name  have  in  them- 
selves weighed  as  nothing.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this,  fact  that  the  gallery  has 
gained  its  great  celebrity  among  the 
truest  critics,  of  whom  one  says  enthu- 
siastically that  it  comes  near  being 
the  realization  of  a  connoiseur's  dream," 
and  another  —  the  eminent  authority 
upon  all  art  matters,  M.  Durand  Gre- 
ville — ejcclairas  :  *'Too  much  riches — 
and  such  incomparable  riches!" 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  gallery,  at 
the  entrance  end,  has  been  awarded  to 
what  is  commonly  conceded  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  Corot's  pictures,  the 
*' Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  collection,  occupy- 
ing a  cqjivas  eight  feet  high  by  half  as 
many  in  width.  This  is  a  truly  wonder- 
ful picture  in  which  art  is  made  to 
serve  in  a  mystic  way,  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  religion  and  the  vernal  forest 
in  which  the  saint  is  about  to  close  his 
eyes  in  the  agonies  of  death,  seems 
etherialized  and  spiritualized  by  the 
supernal  light  which  is  flooded  down  to 
welcome  the  coming  of  a  great  soul 
liberated  from  sore  suffering.  As  an 
example  of  lofty  conception  of  a  sublime 
subject  and  of  masterful  treatment  for 
the  production  of  a  sense  of  the  myster- 
ious and  supernatural,  the  picture  is  a 


revelation  of  the  painter's  power,  to 
express  the  subtlest,  the  most  elusive 
and  abstract  of  ideas. 

The  picture  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  one  in  the  gallery,  is  Dela- 
roche's  Hemicycle,"  the  original 
finished  study  painted  for  the  semi- 
circular salon  or  hemicycle  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  representing  a  distri- 
bution of  prizes  to  successful  students 
in  the  presence  of  a  throng  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects  of  the  world,  and  thus  possess- 
ing a  high  historic  as  well  as  artistic 
interest.  It  exhibits  picturesque  fancy, 
a  masterful  command  of  accurate  draw- 
ing, delicacy  of  color,  and  fineness  of 
treatment.  The  picture  is  about  eight 
feet  in  length  by  sixteen  inches  in 
height,  and  contains  about  a  hundred 
portraits,  of  which  the  subjects  are  in- 
dicated by  a  key.  This  priceless  treas- 
ure was  obtained  at  great  peril  during 
the  reign  of  the  commune  at  Paris,  and 
lay  for  a  long  time  at  Marseilles,  before 
it  could  be  safely  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try, and-  should  Mr.  Walters  care  to 
relinquish  it  to  the  French  he  could 
set  his  own  price  upon  it,  for  Paris 
possesses  a  copy  of  it  only,  and  that 
not  by  the  master's  hand,  but  by  a 
pupil,  under  his  direction. 

That  celebrated  masterpiece  of  Meis- 
sonier's — "•'1814" — is  not  hung  with 
the  other  pictures  upon  the  walls,  but 
stands  alone  upon  a  cabinet  in  the 
centre  of  the  gallery.  It  is  a  very  small 
canvas  representing  Xapolcon.  mounted 
on  a  white  horse — his  fax  orite  Marengo, 
was  it  not? — standing  upon  a  knoll  sur- 
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veying  the  field  of  the  coming  battle. 
It  is  a  marvellous  portrayal  of  the 
**man  of  destiny,"  at  an  hour  when 
the  portending  shadow  of  disaster  has 
fallen  upon  him.  The  dreary  landscape, 
the  lowering,  leaden  clouds,  the  very  at- 
mosphere appear  burdeneil  with  the  aura 
of  the  swift  coming,  certain  catastrophe, 
and  there  is  a  weirdness  in  the  fatalistic 
effect  which  chains  the  attention  and 
causes  one  to  temporarily  overlook  the 
wonderful  technique,  the  almost  micro- 
scopical minuteness  of  the  great  artist's 
execution.  There  is  more  imagination 
in  it  than  in  Meissonier's  other  works, 
and  it  stands  upon  a  higher  artistic 
plane  than  the  more  ambitious  pictures 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum. 
It  was  this  picture  which,  when  all  of 
the  artist's  works  were  brought  together 
for  a  supreme  exhibition  of  his  powers, 
stood  out  by  itself  as  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  his  genius.  Albert  Wolff  long 
ago  said  of  it  that  it  was  ''the  most 
poetical  and  finest  of  all  Meissonier's 
works,"  and  the  eminent  critic,  Laftan, 
in  a  long  eulogy  says  it  is  the  most 
complete  and  masterly  expression  of 
Meissonier  at  his  best,  with  all .  his 
technical  excellences  in  their  un- 
clouded exercise,  while  there  is  joined 
thereto  a  sense  of  absolute  inspiration 
in  respect  to  subject  and  execution, 
that  does  not  easily  obtain  in  any  of 
his  other  pictures." 

These  three  paintings  have  been 
grouped  by  the  writer  for  the  reason  that 
he  supposes  them  to  be  the  ones  which 
would  lay  strongest  claim  upon  the 
average  lay  observer,  and  they  are,  in 


fact,  the  most  notable  ones  in  the  col- 
lection, but  he  must  confess  that  there 
are  many  others  which  he,  individually, 
more  admires — among  them,  Gerome's 
Christian  Martyrs,"  which,  we  are 
told,  was  upon  the  artist's  easel  twenty 
years  and  repainted  three  times, 
superbly  and  sternly  depicting  human 
emotion  and  passion  at  supreme  tension. 
The  scene  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  in 
the  arena  of  which  a  throng  of  Christ- 
ians, old  men  and  young,  and  maidens, 
are  huddled  together  awaiting  the  on- 
slaught of  the  starved  and  ferocious 
lions  and  tigers  just  liberated  from  their 
dens,  while  other  martyrs,  smeared  with 
pitch  and  stretched  upon  crosses  at 
regular  intervals  around  the  race  course, 
are  being  set  afire  to  light  the  hideous 
spectacle  that  is  about  to  be  presented 
to  the  gaze  of  the  Romans  sitting  tier 
above  tier  round  about.  There  is  some- 
thing subtle  in  the  hold  this  picture 
has  upon  the  mind  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  largely  in  the  idea  that  is 
awakened  of  absolute  helplessness  and 
the  awful  solemnity  of  inexorable  fate, 
emphasized  by  the  utter  indifference, 
the  pitilessness  of  the  on-looking  multi- 
tude. There  is  much,  too,  of  this 
strange,  strong  suggestiveness,  so  elusive 
of  expression  in  words,  in  Briton 
Riviere's  "Night  Watch,"  in  which  a 
company  of  lions  are  stalking  stealthily 
and  alert  among  the  massive  moonlit 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  the 
eternal  stars  shining  from  a  serene  sky 
upon  the  scene  of  desolation.  It  is  a 
sermon — an  intense  symbolism — of  the 
seeming  slow,  but  always  swift  muta- 
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tions  of  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations  and  all  things  finite. 

Of  Geromes  there  are  three  others, 
among  them  the  much  discussed  ''Duel 
after  the  Masquerade,"'  "Diogenes" 
and  "On  the  Desert,"  and  of  Fortunys 
five,  of  which  the  "Rare  \'ase."  of  the 
>[organ  sale,  and  the  "  Hindoo  Snake 
Charmers,''  formerly  of  the  A.  T. 
Stewart  collection,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

The  latter,  which  would  be  remark- 
able for  the  sorcery  of  its  color  alone 
or  for  the  luxurious  sensuousness  of  the 
lounging  Orientals,  is  often  the  subject 
of  study  and  wondering  remark  by 
reason  of  another  quality — the  deep 
sense  which  ii  produces  of  the  mysteri- 
ous or  of  occult  influence. 

Three  masterpieces  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  hanging  side  by  side, 
evidently  unlike,  but  possessing  some 
qualities  in  common,  are  Rousseau's 
''La'Givre,"  representing  the  hills  of 
Valmandois,  near  the  artist's  home,  as 
seen  across  the  River  Oise  on  a  winter 
day  — 'a  picture  exhibiting  immense 
power  and  originality,  which  sold  in 
1830,  when  the  painter  was  at  his.  best, 
for  only  $100;  Daubigney"s  "  Sunset 
on  the  Coast  of  France."  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  gallery: 
and  Millet's  famous  "  Sheepfold  by 
Moonlight,"  one  of  the  One  Hundred 
Masterpieces  of  1S83  (a  distinction  be- 
longing to  several  other  pictures  in  this 
collection),  which  is  probably  the  finest 
work  of  that  artist,  and  riot  presenting 
as  formidably  as  do  some  of  the  others 
the  mannerisms  of  his  coarse  execution. 


It  is  a  little  picture — only  24X  18  inches 
— and  yet  as  Albert  Wolff  says,  "  Poetry 
penetrates  and  solitude  invades  the 
fancy  so  completely  that  we  think  no 
more  of  the  size  of  the  picture.  It  be- 
comes immense  like  nature."  It  is  in 
fact  an  inspiration  of  nature.  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  Millets, 
among  them  being  •*  The  Potato  Har- 
vest," ' 'Breaking  Flax"  (oils),  the  fam- 
ous ''  Angelus"  in  black  and  white, 
and  two  pastels,  "The  Sower"  and 
"  The  Shepardess,"  with  which  the 
public  has  been  familiarized  by  engrav- 
ings. 

Among  the  subjects  of  religious  in- 
spiration are  two  superb  paintings  by 
Delacroix  —  called  by  Wolff  "  The 
Shakespeare  of  Art  " — "  Christ  on  the 
Cross."  and  "Jesus  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,"  both  of  the  One  Hundred 
Masterpieces;  and  "  The  Assumption," 
by  Diaz,  who  has  several  others  of 
widely  different  natures,  of  which  "  The 
Storm  "  is  a  work  of  superlative  grand- 
eur, and  "The  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  "  and  "  Effect  of  Autumn."  both 
works  of  delicate  loveliness. 

Breton  is  represented  by  several  fine 
examples,  and  his  much-praised  "  Re- 
turning from  the  Fields"  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
modern  figure  paintings.  Of  Dupres 
there  are  three — two  exquisite  land- 
scapes and  a  poetical  marine,  while  of 
the  great  Munkacsy  there  is  but  a  soli- 
tary picture.  The  Story  of  the  Battle." 
Troyn's  "Cattle  Drinking,"  another  of 
the  One  Hundrotl  Masterpieces,  is  near 
the  three  pictures  by  Millet.  Daubig- 
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ney  and  Rousscna.  i.  heady  spoken  of, 
triil}  V.  oi  Lli_y  'oi  uivcLi  toiiipaiiv  and  in 
sympat^iy  with  tlie?'^..  It  is  a  luminous, 
luxurious  page  iroai  Nature's  book, 
full  of  the  gleam  of  ':.unshine,  the  glist- 
ening of  waters,  the  rustling  of  rich 
foliage,  the  joyousness  and  loveliness 
of  light  and  warmth  and  life. 

A  very  small  canvas  by  Henner,  a 
Nymph,"  is  notable  by  reason  of  its 
charming  qualities  and  because  it  is  the 
solitary  example  of  the   nude  in  this 
gallery. 

One  of  the  most  serious  as  well  as 
most  celebrated  pictures  i,s  Baron 
Ley's  "Edict  of  Charles  V.," — an  elab- 
orate study  of  physiognomy,  having 
an  historic  value— which  received  one 
of  the  eight  grand  Medals  of  Honor  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 

Very  many  other  pictures  and  artists, 
especially  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
schools,  not  even  mentioned  in  this 
article,  are  fully  as  worthy,  perhaps,  as 
those  it  has  been  endeavored  to  give 
slight  impressions  of  ,  but  there  are  such 
things  as  limitations,  and  the  writer  of 
these  notes  is  subject  to  their  check. 
A  word,  however,  in  regard  to  the  few 
portraits  in  the  collection.  Cabanal's 
Nilsson  is  here,  and  there  are  four  by 
Bonnat,  including  one  of  the  great 
animal  sculptor  Barye,  several  of  whose 
works  in  bronze  presented  to  the  city 
by  Mr.  Vv'alters  adorn  Mount  Vernon 
Place. 

The  English  School  is  represented  by 
a  number  of  works  alrendy  mentioned, 
but  most  conspicuously  by  a  group  of 


Alma-Tadema's,  who  appears  to  be  a 
great  favorite  with  Mr.  Walters.  Nearly 
all  are  hirge  and  important  works  and 
of  the  first  ran^:  as  to  quality,  fully  il- 
lustrating the  painter's  intense  vitality, 
purity  of  coloring,  brilliancy  of  illumina- 
tion, grace  of  design,  careful  finish  and 
archjEological  accuracy.  His  ''Sappho" 
and  ''A  Roman  Emperor — Claudius" 
— in  which  the  Praetorian  soldiers  dis- 
cover the  frightened  youth,  Claudius, 
in  his  place  of  concealment  behind  a 
curtain  with  the  murdered  emperor, 
Caligula,  lying  at  his  feet — are  the  most 
striking  and  dramatic  illustrations  of 
Tadema's  art,  and,  of  all  his  pictures, 
probably  best  combine  and  epitomize 
his  various  high  qualities. 

A  few  only  of  the  goodly  company 
of  beautiful  creations  congregated  here 
have  been  enumerated,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  convey,  it  is  hoped,  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  collection 
and  the  mission  it  is  serving.  It  is  a 
great  group  of  sincere  teachers,  silent, 
yet  giving  eloquent  expression  to  all 
that  is  lovely  and  tender  and  sublime 
in  human  experience  and  in  Nature,  as 
revealed  to  those  whose  eyes  are  most 
eager  in  search  and  readiest  in  recogni- 
tion. And  he  who  will  may  sit  under 
the  influence  of  this  culturing  company. 
It  is  doubtfiil  if  the  money  and  time 
which  this  collection  has  cost  could 
have  been,  in  any  other  way,  as  effect- 
ively expended,  for  t!ie  advancement  of 
art  education  in  America,  as  in  that 
which  Mr.  Walters  has  clu)sen. 

Alfred  M.\thews. 
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As  has  already  been  said,  this  superb 
collection  of  paintings  represents  but 
one  item  in  Mr.  Walters'  services  for 
art  encouragement.  The  story  of  what 
he  has  done  for  art  has  not  yet  been 
told,  nor  has  the  time  come  for  the 
adequate  telling  of  it.  He  has  himself 
said  that  with  the  first  five  dollars  that 
he  ever  earned  he  bought  a  picture, 
and  we  know  that  from  the  time  he 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  first  year's  business  in  Baltimore, 
now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  pur- 
chase o^  the  best  pictures  he  could  then 
procure,  an  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
beautiful  dictated,  as  aj  constantly 
growing  financial  ability  has  permitted, 
larger  and  larger  outlays  in  the  direc- 
tion of  .art  patronage. 

While  primarially  a  man  of  business 
and  of  affairs,  his  m.ethods  of  manage- 
ment a«d  dispatch  have  been  such  as 
to  reach  the  maximum  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  minimum  of  time,  and  in- 
stead of  permitting  commercial  inter- 
ests to  enslave  him.  as  a  great  propor- 
tion of  successful  business  men  unfor- 
tunately do.  he  has  made  them  minister 
to  his  own  and  other  people's  tastes, 
enjoyment  and  education.  Thus, 
though  he  has  made  his  own  way  in 
the  world,'!  carried 'on  for  long  years 
an  active  business  of  much  magni- 
tude, and  been  the  chief  promoter  and 
executive  head  of  several  large  enter- 
prises— in  fact  led  a  commercial  career, 


such  as  would  monopolize  the  time  and 
strength  of  any  man  less  forceful,  quick 
and  sympathetic,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  give  more  attention  to  study,  travel 
and  the  various  influences  tending 
towards  general  culture,  than  do  most 
men  who  inherit  wealth.  And  above  all, 
he  has  ever  been  alert  to  aid  individuals 
in  whom  he  has  perceived  aptitude, 
and  also  to  benefit  the  public.  As  an 
example  of  his  generous  exercise  of  the 
former  trait  maybe  mentioned  his  early 
recognition  of  the  genius  of  Rinehart, 
and  the  fostering  influence  with  which 
he  surrounded  it,  giving  it  opportunity 
to  mature  and  blossom.  William  H. 
Rinehart.  who  was  a  native  of  Carroll 
county.  Maryland,  began  life  as  a  stone 
cutter,  and  very  soon  displaying  a  taste 
and  capability  for  sculpture  he  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Walters  to  go  to  Rome 
for  study,  and  the  art  patron  who  freely 
opened  his  purse  for  that  purpose  re- 
mained his  life -long  friend.  With  the 
facilities  thus  put  within  his  reach,  his 
powers  were  quickly  and  strongly  de- 
veloped. Regained  distinction  as  one 
of  the  greatest  -American  sculptors,  and 
many  noble  works,  not  alone  in  Balti- 
more bat  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  attest  his  genius  and  unremitting 
labor.  Among  the  finest  is  his  "  Wo- 
man of  Samaria"  in  Mr.  Walters' 
home,  the  bronze  doors  in  the  capital 
at  Washington,  a  monumental  figure  in 
bronze  over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Walters 
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in  Green  ^[ount  Cemetery,  a  most  pa- 
thetic expression  of  grief  in  the  loss 
of  a  revered  woman;  and  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taaey  in 
front  of  the  capitol  at  Annapolis, which 
the  state  was  induced  to  commission 
the  sculptors  to  make  through  the  en- 
deavors of  Severn  Teackle  Wallis, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Walters;  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  City  of  Balti- 
more by  Mr.  Walters  and  placed  in 
Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore.  With 
these  should  be  ranked  the  noble  ''En- 
dymion,"  which,  as  executed  m  bronze, 
has  been  placed  by  Mr.  Walters  over 
the  sculptor's  tomb  as  a  last  memorial 
and  tribute  to  the  artist  whose  success- 
ful career  he  had  made  possible.  Rine- 
hart  left  his  estate  of  some  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  for  art  purposes  in  Balti- 
more, appointing  his  old  friend  and 
benefactor  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Newcomer  as 
trustees  of  the  fund.  Kindly,  encour- 
aging'acts,  similar  to  that  cited  in  rela- 
tion to  Rinehart,  have,  according  to 
common  report,  been  frequently  per- 
formed *by  the  liberal  patron  of  art. 
He  has  not  only  recognized  talent  and 
genius  when  in  the  course  of  events 
they  have  appeared  before  him,  but 
has  sought  them  out  and  given  them 
counsel,  stimulating  appreciation  and 
vital  succor. 

As  to  his  public  benefactions  in  the 
art  line  (beyond  the  greatest  of  all  of 
them,  the  opening  of  his  collections  to 
all  who  may  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  high  privilege)  may  be  mentioned  his 
munificent  donations  of  statuary  to  the 
municipality,  so  placed  that  it  lies  in 


the  daily  walk  of  thousands.  He  has 
erected  in  Mount  Vernon  Place  the 
colossal  Lion  in  Repose  "  b}-  Barye, 
four  groups  by  the  s^me  great  French 
sculptor,  and  the  splendid  statue 
•7  ^[llitary  Courage,"  by  Du  Bois,  all 
in  bronze,  which  collectively  make  this 
little  park  one  of  the  most  richly  em- 
bellished with  sculptures  in  this  country. 

To  an  inherent  love  for  art  and 
beauty  in  all  forms,  Mr.  AValters  has 
brought  the  ripening,  refining  influence 
of  fifty  years  of  devoted  study  under 
the  best  of  advantages.  Not  only  has 
he  had  a  long  familiarity  with  all  that 
is  best  of  art  in  this  country,  but  he 
lived  in  Europe  for  several  years,  the 
greater  proportion  of  his  time  being 
passed  in  France,  and  he  there  enj.jyed 
prolonged  visits  to  the  most  fauK-us  art 
treasures  of  the  world,  and  became  the 
intimate  companion  and  friend  of 
eminent  continental  and  English  paint- 
ers, sculptors  and  art  critics.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  his  art  culture  has  been 
held  was  indicated  some  years  ago  by 
his  selection  as  one  of  the  permanent 
trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in 
AVashington,  an  honor  made  still  more 
conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  non-resident  of  the  Capital  given 
a  place  upon  the  board,  and  empha- 
sized by  his  election  as  Chairman  of  the 
Purchasing  Committee.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in 
Baltimore,  a  member  of  several  of  its 
committees  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  .Art.  In  these  positions 
it  is  safe  tt)  say  that  he  exerts  a  stronger 
inrtuence  upon  the  criticism,  cultiva- 
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tion  and  elevation  of  pure  art  than  does 
any  other  man  in  the  country. 

In  the  creation  and  development  of 
the  aesthetic  cjualities,  ancestral  endow- 
ment and  favorable  environment  of 
nature  and  conditions  seem  usually 
about  equal  potent  factors,  and  this 
broad  generalization  has  an  apparently 
apt  illustration  in  the  formation  of  our 
subject's  mental  individuality.  Happily 
favoring  circumstances  seem  to  have  at- 
tended his  birth  and  circumscribed  the 
formative  period  of  his  youth.  William 
T.  Walters  sprung  from  a  sturdy  strain 
of  Scotch-Irish  blood,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1S20  in  the  lovely  region  of 
the  Juniata  river  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  ancestors  settled  considerably  more 
than  a  century  ago.  His  father,  Henry 
Walters,  was  a  merchant  and  banker, 
and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Jane  Thompson,  was  a  descendant 
of  that  hardy,  honest  race  which  early 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
became  prominent  in  the  vanguard 'of 
pioneers  whose  strength  was  the  im- 
portant element  in  pushing  w-estward 
the  boundaries  of  civilization,  notably 
in  Pennsylvania  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  her  sister  colonies. 

Inheriting  the  vigor,  the  indominat- 
able  will  and  the  steadfastness  of  the 
Scotch,  with  the  emotional,  responsive 
nature,  the  nerve  and  verve  of  the  Irish 
blood,  he  passed  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  amid  the  picturesque  sur- 
roundings of  his  homo,  in  which  a  sus- 
ceptible nature  could  not  fail  to  receive 
the  lasting  impress  of  beauty  and  of 
grandeur;  and  upon  the  other  hand, 


the  sturdiness  and  resoluteness  of  his 
character  were  early  given  full  develop- 
ment by  the  nature  of  the  employments 
which  engaged  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  sufficient  age  to  begin  his  active 
career. 

Foreseeing  the  era  of  canal  and  rail- 
road building  which  must  soon  ensue 
as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Pennsylvania's  vast  mineral 
resources,  and  the  demand  that  would 
consequently  arise  for  educated  energy 
in  this  direction,  young  Walters'  father 
educated  him  as  an  engineer,  and 
though  in  early  manhood  he  adopted  a 
different  calling,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  his  training  for  and  brief  experi- 
ence in  this  profession  were  of  consider- 
able value  to  him  in  many  ways.  The 
arduous  duties  he  performed  had  their 
effect  in  physical  and  mental  invigora- 
tion  and  he  had  the  benefit  of  familiar 
acquaintance  with  nature  in  all  her 
aspects  and  moods,  while  traveling  the 
wild  region  of  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  Such  was  the  confidence 
that  he  commanded,  by  his  energy, 
alertness,  sagacity  and  managing  ability, 
even  before  he  had  attained  his  major- 
ity, that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
furnace  at  Farrandsville  (now  in  Clin- 
ton, but  then  included  in  the  l)ounds  of 
Lycoming  county)  where,  under  his 
management,  in  was  successfully 

produced  on  a  scale  of  commercial  im- 
portance, the  first  iron  that  was  ever 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  by 
use  of  mineral  (bituminous coked)  coal. 
He  went  afterwards  10  Potts\  ille,  where 
he  was  identified  with  the  first  furnace 
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— the  Pioneer,  owned  by  Burd  Patterson 
— in  which  was  made  anthracite  iron  in 
this  country,  an  accomplishment  which 
led  to  the  speedy  development  of  the 
colossal  anthracite  iron  industry  of  east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

In  1 84 1,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more and  established  a  general  commis- 
sion business,  at  once  making  a  favor- 
able impress  upon  the  commercial 
community  and  obtaining  a  leading 
position  in  the  trade,  especially  in  the 
line  of  Pennsylvania  produce,  the  hand- 
ling of  which  was  greatly  facilitated 
through  the  opening  of  the  tide-water 
canal  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the  Balti- 
more'  &  Susquehanna  railroad,  (now 
the  Northern  Central).  Desiring  a 
wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  ener- 
gies, he  established,  a  few  years  later, 
the  mercantile  house  of  William  T. 
Walters  Co..  which  grew  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  commercial  credit  without 
limit,  and  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  houses  in  the  country. 
From  this  business  he  only  retired  in 
18S3  to  more  fully  devote  his  remaining 
years  to  great  interests  which  had  been 
developed  under  his  control. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Walters  occurred 
not  long  after  his  coming  to  Baltimore 
(in  1845),  his  wife  being  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  A.  and  Anna  D.  Harper 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  death  in  Lon- 
don, in  1S62,  was  the  great  bereavement 
in  a  life  otherwise  most  smoothly  flow- 
ing and  enjoying  unusual  freedom  from 
mutation.  She  left  two  children,  a  son 
Henry  who.  after  graduating  at  George- 


town College  and  subsequently  taking  a 
special  course  in  science  at  Harvard 
University,  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  business  projects — and  a 
daughter  Jennie,  who  married  Warren 
Delano  of  New  York. 

Reverting  ,to  the  commercial  career 
of  Mr.  Walters,  we  find  it  outside  of 
his  special  business,  so  large,  so  crowd- 
ed with  multifarious  enterprises,  that 
but  little  more  than  a  general  statement 
of  what  he  has  accomplished  can  be 
undertaken.  It  may  be  said,  to  com- 
mence with,  that  his  energies  have  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  lines  of  transportation  both 
by. water  and  rail,  varied  in  their  special 
purposes,  but  nearly  all  having  the 
general  and  the  grand  object  in  view  of 
opening  and  making  tributary  to  the 
southern  seaboard,  the  commercial, 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  Southern.  Western  and  the  Midland 
country;  of  extending  to  these  regions 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages of  Baltimore,  the  natural  gate- 
way of  the  South,  and  of  benefitting 
both  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  by 
knitting  them  together  by  the  iron 
bonds  of  traffic.  It  was  very  natural 
that  so  enterprising  a  business  man. 
beginning  his  career  just  at  a  time  when 
railroads  were  coming  into  practical 
vogue,  should  become  prominently  in- 
terested in  them.  His  initial  enterprise 
in  railroads,  however,  took  other  direc- 
tion than  those  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  It  was  aimed  towards  the 
North.  At  an  early  day  he  became  a 
controlling  director  of   the  Northern 
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Central  Railroad,  representing  not  only 
private  stock,  but  the  city  and  state, 
and  it  wtis  largely  through  his  energetic 
actions  in  connection  vith  his  life-long 
friend,  the  late  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
that  what  had  been  merely  a  local  road, 
was  rebuilt,  re-equipped,  reorganized 
and  extended  so  as  to  make  tributary 
to  Baltimore  the  produce  of  that  terri- 
tory to  the  northward,  through  middle 
Pennsylvania,  which  naturally  trends 
toward  it  by  the  laws  of  topography,  or 
the  "lay  of  the  land."  Through  the 
arrangements  of  connecting  lines  to  the 
Lakes  and  the  West,  the  improvement 
of  its  terminal  facilities  in  Baltimore 
and  Canton  (a  suburb)  and  its  union 
with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  system, 
this  line  has  been  made  a  great  power 
in  binding  Baltimore  to  the  North  and 
West,  and  securing  a  trade  which  has 
incalculably  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
city.-. 

He  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  organization  of  nearly  every 
line  of  steamers  sailing  from  Baltimore. 
He  was  president  of  the  first  line  be- 
tween that  port  and  Savannah,  and  a 
director  in  several  other  companies. 
After  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  re- 
cognized the  importance  and  insisted 
upon  the  reorganization  of  those  lines 
and  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

The  greater  work  of  opening  south- 
ern and  southwestern  railroad  lines  and 
organizing  them  into  a  system,  which 
has  been  one  of  more  recent  years,  has 
come  nearer  monopolizing  ^[r.  Walters' 
time  and  attention  than  any  or  perhaps 
all  of  his  other  undertakings.    It  has 


been  the  crowning  accomplishment  of 
his  commercial  career.  In  carrying 
out  this  vast  project  he  has,  for  him- 
self and  others,  expended  millions  of 
dollars  and  he  has  given  it  unremitting 
and  most  zealous  attention — the  fruits 
of  his  mature  judgment,  based  upon 
long  experience  in  the  management  of 
many  other  large,  and  successfully  ac- 
complished undertakings.  He  had  for 
many  years  held  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable and  profitable  to  unite  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
continuous  line  of  railroad  of  straight 
line  and  easy  grades,  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  and  as  has  been  here- 
tofore noted  had  early  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Northern  link 
in  such  a  system  by  pushing  to  its 
greatest  potentiality  the  railroad  now- 
known  as  the  Northern  Central.  Firm 
of  faith  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
South,  which  has  now  come,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  who,  by  their  fore- 
sight, energy  and  willingness  to  ven- 
ture large  sums  of  money,  helped  to 
hasten  that  same  splendid  future  and 
to  control  interests  of  colossal  mag- 
Tiitude,  which  were  alike  factors  in  it 
and  destined  to  be  favored  by  it.  Act- 
ing for  himself,  for  his  firm,  and  as  a 
trustee  for  others,  he  purchased  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  continuous  and 
tributary  Southern  railroads.  The  com- 
bination was  duly  effected,  and  under 
the  title  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is 
controlled  by  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates. They  have  the  majority  interests 
in  the  roads  from  Baltimore  through 
Washington,    Alexandria,  Richmond, 
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Peters '  iirpf.  Weldon,  Wilmington,  Flor- 
ence, Cluirleston,  Savannah  and  Jack- 
sonvHie.  Florida,  aggregating  fully  one 
thoiis:i'\d  miles,  and  tliey  control  in 
the  same  way  lateral  railroads,  tribiitory 
to  the  former,  consisting  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles  more,  while  they  have 
also  vast  western  and  southwestern 
roads.  y)enetrating  to  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Memplris.  Tennessee,  and  St.  Louis. 
All  of  these  roads  reach  the  Atlantic  by 
continuous  lines  at  Norfolk.  This  im- 
perial railway  combination .  which  by  its 
widely  spreading  network  of  lines  con- 
centrates the  products  of  nearly  a  score 
of  states  at  the  seaboard  for  home  con- 
sumption and  shipment  aboard,  and  in 
return  by  its  almost  innumerable  rami- 
fications places  at  thousands  of  points 
within  these  states  the  manufactures  of 
the  sea-coast  cities  and  of  the  whole 
.producing  world,  was  made  up  of 
more  than  a  dozen  distinct  corpora- 
tions, in  each  of  which  Mr.  Walters  was 
a  managing  director,  and  now  all  are 
undeiT  one  control,  exercised  by  a  com- 
pany— the  Atlantic  Coast  Line — of 
which  he  is  president,  and  his  son  Henry 
has  been  for  several  years  the  general 
manager.  Of  the  latter,  it  may  appro- 
priately be  added  that,  although  young 
in  years,  he  has  had  a  largeexperience  and 
has  already  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  oise  ot  the  best  educated,  most 
intelligent  and  practical  railroad  men 
in  the  country. 

The  \'alue  of  faith  as  resting  upon 
foresight  and  so  strongly  buttressed  by 
it  as  to  allow  of  no  swerving  under  the 
worst  of  temporary  disasters,  was  ex- 


hibited when  the  panic  of  1873,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  threatened  with 
ruin  that  vast  enterprise  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Walters  was 
firm  in  his  convictions  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  project,  and  time  has 
vindicated  his  judgment.  He  stood 
firmly  by  the  heavy  investments  of  him- 
self and  friends,  and  with  unflagging 
zeal  pushed  the  work  ahead,  and  to  his 
untiring  enthusiasm  and  ceaseless, 
sagacious  energy,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man's,  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  consummation  of  the  great  work. 
Throughout  the  progress  of  this  enter- 
prise he  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany's executive  committee  and  he  now 
holds  that  position. 

While  Mr.  Walters  is  pre-eminently 
a  business  man,  as  this  sketch  indi- 
cates, one  can  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  his  intellectual  activities  are 
as  versatile,  as  varied  in  direction,  as 
his  taste  in  art  matters  is  catholic.  This 
reflection  is  particularly  suggested  to 
the  writer  by  the  occurrence  just  here  of 
the  thought  that  it  was  this  same  giant  in 
general  commercial  affairs  and  the  con- 
trol of  huge  corporations,  the  promoter 
of  vast  projects — this  same  cultured  art 
connoiseur,  whose  gallery  is  famous  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe — who  has 
the  credit  of  an  important  work  in  an 
entirely  different  direction,  and  also  be 
it  said  one  of  great  value  to  the  country. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  introduc- 
tion in  America  of  the  celebrated  and 
noble  Perchen^n  horse,  whose  super- 
lative practical  value  as  a  draft  animal 
is  generally  acknowledged.   The  horses 
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of  this  splendid  breed  are  now  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  botli  in 
town  and  country,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably none  nner  than  those  at  the  coun- 
try homestead  of  their  pioneer  im- 
porter. Very  many  instances  of  this 
versatility  of  taste  and  varied  acts  in 
Mr.  Walters'  busy  life  might  be  cited, 
and  the  m.ere  mention  of  this  one,  so 
different  from  those  on  which  the  bio- 
grapher has  dwelt,  suggests  at  least 
one  other  form  of  his  activity  and 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  viz.,  his  love 
for  literature,  especially  that  which 
may  increase  appreciation  for  those 
things  which  he  has  found  good  and 
beautiful.  Only  a  year  or  so  ago  he 
published  in  most  elegant  and  chaste 
style  for  private  distribution  a  treatise 
on  the  Percheron  horse  which  he  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Charles  Du 
Hays,  and  prefaced  with  a  valuable 
chapter  of  his  own  introducing,  as 
typical  illustrations  many  superb  photo- 
graphs, printed  upon  silky.  Japanese 
paper, .of  his  own  horses.  The  book  is 
truly  a  beautiful  one.  and  possesses  a 
character  which  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  sumptuous  way  in  which 
it  has  been  clothed.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  only  service  which  our  sub- 
ject has  rendered  to  literature,  ^^'ithin 
the  last  few  years  the  lovers  and  stud- 
ents of  art  have  been  indebted  to  him 
for  a  convenient  hand  book  upon  Ori- 
ental art,  for  a  book  upon  Barye,  con- 
taining authoritative  criticisms  by 
French  writers,  and  a  rarely  beautiful 
work  called  "  Notes  upon  Certain  Mas- 
ters of  the  Nineteenth  Century, "  trans- 


lated from  the  French  by  Albert  Wolff, 
and  embodying  his  comments  upon  the 
••'One  Hundred  Masterpieces,"  exhib- 
ited in  Paris  in  1883. 

This  sketch,  which  opened  with  con- 
sideration of  the  sesthetic  side  of  our 
subject's  character,  has,  without  any 
deliberate  intention,  come  also  to  its 
conclusion  with  mention  of  a^t  matters, 
but  that  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate, 
for  one  who  meets  Mr.  Walters  must  be 
struck  with  the  thought  that  his  ideas 
follow  a  somewhat  similar  cycle  from 
art,  through  the  various  prosaic  duties 
and  strivings  of  everyday  life,  back 
again  to  art — that  his  first  thoughts  and 
his  last  are  alike  of  the  beauties  of  art 
and  of  nature. 

One  solitary  negation  or  negative 
quality  in  his  character  arises  almost  m 
the  nature  of  a  relief.  He  is  not — has 
never  been — an  aspirant  for  public 
place,  although  he  did  once  ser\-e  the 
city  with  great  acceptability  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Finance  Committee,  at  a  most 
critical  period,  and  his  counsel  has 
been  often  sought  by  the  holders  of 
official  positions  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility. 

His  faculty  for  leadership  and  govern- 
ment has  been  bestowed  upon  large  en- 
terprises of  only  semi-public  interest, 
and  on  them  has  been  exerted  the  great 
power  of  his  influence  for  the  good  of 
the  city  and  country  and  the  people 
generally,  while  the  humbler  deeds  of 
personal  kindness,  of  humanity  and 
charity,  have  not  been  lacking. 

In  character,  he  has  been  bold  and 
aggressive,  but  cool,  and  prudent  and 
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painstakinc,- ;  prompt  and  exact;  a 
model  of  propriety  and  probity,  hold- 
ing his  verbal  promise  in  all  things  as 
an  absolute  obligation;  and  these  quali- 
ties, combined  with  his  knowledge  of 
men,  instant  intuition  of  character, 
quick  appreciation  of  capacity  in  any 
calling,  power  tt)  inspire  personal  at- 
tachments, his  sagacious  penetration  of 
the  future  with  regard  to  its  possibilities 
and  probabilities,  and  above  all  his  ab- 
solutely tireless  energy,  have  made  him 
a  leader  among  men.,  and  enabled  him 
to  accumulate,  not  through  speculation, 
but  by  process  of  steady  growth  in  the 


legitimate  avenues  of  business  and  com- 
merce, one  of  the  largest  fortunes  of  the 
times. 

He  stands  out  among  his  fellow  men 
as  a  rugged,  massive  nature,  yet  of 
finest  fibre  ;  a  strongly  active  man,  yet 
possessing  a  vast  resource  of  reserve 
force,  a  most  vigorous  and  virile  per- 
sonality, well-equipped  and  nobly  en- 
dowed ;  an  intensely  vivid  and  real 
mentality,  of  variform  qualities  symetri- 
cally  developed  and  held  in  happy  equi- 
poise for  the  performance  of  the  highest 
duties  and  the  realization  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  life.  A.  M. 


HENRY  REED  :    AN  AUTHOR  OF 


Those  of  us  who  can  look  with  the 
eye  of  memory  into  the  now  too  placid 
waters  of  yesterday,  see  mirrored  there 
the  ■  faces  of  many  who  wrought  well 
for  their  generation,  and  passed  away 
certain  of  having  made  some  lasting 
impress  upon  their  times, — men  whom 
the  world  has  not  forgotten,  and  cannot 
well  forget,  but  of  whom  the  younger 
generations  know  too  little,  confused  or 
amused  as  they  too  often  are,  by  the 
loud-voiced  and  froward  who  occupy 
the  stage  of  events  to-day.  It  is  to  rtt- 
call  the  outlines  of  one  whose  person- 
ality was  so  intense,  whose  genius  so 
profound,  and  learning  so  varied,  that 
he.  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his 
day,  and  has  embalmed  his  memory 
forever  in  our  early  American  literature, 
that  these  few  pages  are  written. 


A  PAST  GENERATION. 

Henry  Reed,  as  has  been  eloquently 
said,  indeed  lived  a  life  "too  short  for 
friendship,  not  for  fame." 

While  circumstances  due  entirely  to 
his-environnient,  led  him  in  the  earlv 
years  of  his  career  to  undertake  the  life 
of  a  barrister,  nature  and  the  sure  voice 
of  his  genius  called  him  into  another 
path;  a  path  which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  have  led  him  into  the  highest 
temples  of  literary  fame,  had  not  death 
ended  his  career  before  the  promise  of 
his  early  days  had  been  made  secure. 
T  do  not  feel  this  statement  to  be  ex- 
travagant; that  which  he  was  able  to  do 
was  surely  an  earnest  of  even  better 
things  to  come. 

In  that  equipment  of  intellect  which 
comes  from  a  strong  ancestry.  Henry 
Reed  had  an  unusual  chance,  born,  as 
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he  was,  grandson  to  that  Joseph  Reed, 
known  to  fame  as  first  president  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  early  days  were 
passed  in  Philadelphia,  whi-re  he  was 
born  on  July  ii,  iSoS.  A  well-kno\vn 
classical  school  of  the  day  prepared  him 
carefully  for  college,  and  in  tlie  fall  of 
1S22  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  three  years  later.  In 
accordance  with  the  purpose  he  had 
formed  before  his  powers  had  been 
fully  tested  with  reference  to  their  best 
uses,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  the  ofrice  of  his  uncle,  Hon. 
John  Sergeant,  and  was  admitted  by 
the  Phdadelphia  District  Court  in  183 1. 
But  he  had  by  this  time  held  sufficient 
commune  with  liimself  to  read  the  truth; 
and  he  closed  his  legal  career  in  its 
beginning,  and  gave  himself  to  a  more 
congenial  pursuit.-  He  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  great  institution  which 
had  so  recently  conferred  upon  him  his 
degree.  *In  a  few  months  he  was  asked 
to  also  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of 
moral  philosophy;  and  in  1S35  was 
given  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature. 

Plis  nature  was  such,  and  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  "was  so  desperately  upon 
him,"  that  he  learned  as  well  as  taught, 
and  while  forming  the  minds  of  others, 
broadened  his  own,  and  sought  all  open 
ways  towards  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
science  to  which  his  life  was  pledged. 
A  thousand  cords  of  desire  drew  him 
toward  the  older  sources  of  intellectual 


development  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
sea;  and  at  last  his  long-held  desire  was 
made  good,  and  he'  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  ivs  duties,  and  sailed  for 
Europe.  It  was  indeed  a  season  of 
which  he  made  good  use;  and  the  mes- 
sages that  came  back  from  time  to  time 
were  freighted  with  evidences  of  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  his  mind,  of 
the  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived,  of  the  inspiration  that  had  com^e 
for  better  work  when  he  should  return 
to  his  own.  He  naturally  sought  those 
whose  hearts  and  labors  were  in  the 
same  direction  as  his  own;  and  among 
the  friends  he  formed  were  Words- 
worth, the  Coleridges,  Thackeray, 
Henry  Taylor,  and  others  of  that  group 
who  made  their  period  one  famous  in 
the  literary  history  of  their  land.  His 
intimacy  with  them  was  close,  while 
their  appreciation  of  him  and  kindness 
toward  him  were  such  as  to  warm  the 
heart  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
and  call  forth  the  most  profound  ex- 
pressions of  his  gratitude;  and  the  last 
words  he  ever  penned  may  be  found  in 
a  letter  written  on  date  of  September 
20,  1S54,  to  the  venerable  ^[rs.  AVords- 
worth  thanking  her  and  her  friends  for 
all  they  had  done  to  make  him  wel- 
come, and  his  visit  one  of  pleasure. 

On  the  same  day  he  set  his  face  to- 
ward America,  entered  ship  and  left 
England,  filled  with  new  aspirations 
for  work,  new  strength  for  its  accom- 
plishment, and  abundant  material  of 
the  richest  kind  out  of  which  new 
fabrics  were  to  be  wrought.  But  the 
power  that  overrules  man  and  rules  the 
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sea  to  all  its  purposes  sent  death  out 
upon  the  waters;  and  on  seven  days 
after  the  good  ship  .-//r/zV  sailed  away 
front  Liverpool,  she  %Tent  down  in  to  clie 
abyss,  and  but  few  of  the  three  hun- 
dred souls  upon  her  IiNcd  to  teii  the 
tale.  The  life-work  of  Henry  Rc-ed 
was  ended,  and  the  tears  and  heavy 
sorrow  of  the  thousands  who  knew  him 
in  his  personality  or  by  his  works  had 
no  power  to  call  him  back  to  carry  an 
the  work  he  had  sd  well  begun.  "VVeof 
the  older  generation  can  well  rerueiiiber 
the  shock  this  loss  involved,  and  the 
gloom  that  fell  in  so  many  American 
homes  when  the  sad  loss  of  the  Arctic 
was  made  sure. 

Viewed  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
we  place  Henry  Reed  in  that  school  of 
writers  who  received  their  first  impres- 
sions from  the  genius  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge;  a  school  character- 
ized by  sound  conser\-atism,  conscieii- 
tiousness,  and  a  reverent  spirit."  *  He 
worked  under  the  direct  leadership  of 
those  great  masters  of  English  verse, 
assistijig  Wordsworth  in  the  prepara- 

*  In  this  connection  the  reader  will  he  re- 
minded of  Coleridge's  portrait  of  Words\vor:h, 
as  drawn  in  the  "  Biographia  Liceraria,"  con- 
densed for  this  occasion:  "  An  austere  purity  of 
language;  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanit}"  of 
the  tlioughts  and  senriments  :  tlie  sinev.-y 
strength  and  original  lines  and  paragraphs;  tlie 
perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  des- 
criptions as  taken  immediately  from  nature;  a 
meditative  pathos;  a  union  of  deep  and  sui)tle 
thought  with  sensibility;  a  sympathy  with  ninn 
.as  man;  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the  highest 
:and  strictest  sense  of  the  word" — a  poet,  in- 
deedj  upon  whom  any  writer,  in  prose  or  verse, 
.could  well  be  modeled. 


tioi!  of  an  American  edition  of  his 
works,  for  which  he  wrote  a  preface; 
and  supervising  the  American  edition 
of  t;^.:^  lUomoirs  of  ^^'ordsworth," 
pubHsherl  by  the  poet's  nephew,  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth,  D.  D.  He  was 
also,  through  correspondence,  enabled 
to  win  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Sir 
John  Ta}  lor  Coleridge,  as  an  evid- 
ence or  vvhich  may  be  cited  the  remark 
ma^'ie  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
his  son,  while  in  America  in  1883,  and 
in  an  address  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  "  He  was 
a  friend  of  Henry  Reed,  too  soon,  too 
early  lost — a  scholar,  philosopher,  and 
perfect  gentleman.  He  was  known  in 
England  as  well  as  here;  of  whom  it 
might  ]:>e  said,  his  life  too  short  for 
friendship,  not  for  fame." 

Tne  chief  productions  of  Henry 
Heed's  pen  appeared  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  of  vrhich,  as  older  readers  will 
remember,  a  collection  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  brother,  William 
r>.  Reed.  This  publication  occupied 
three  vf>]umes,  comprising  his  Lec- 
ture on  English  Literature,  from  Chau- 
cer to  Tennyson,"  ''  Lecture  on  Eng- 
lish History,"  and  ''  Tragic  Poetry,  as- 
illustrated  hx  Shakespeare."  Lecture 
on  the  I'ritish  Poets."  A  lecture  on 
the  American  Union  was  published  at 
the  same  time.  These  works  were 
eminently  successful,  passing  through 
several  editions  both  in  America  and 
England,  and  covering  many  topics  of 
nioral  and  social  philosophy,  history 
and  biogr;-!])liy,  criticism,  etc. 

Mr.  Reed  also  edited  or  prepared  a 
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number  of  works,,  among  which  maybe 
mentioned  an  edition  of  Alexander 
Reid's  "  Description  of  the  English 
Language,"  one  of  G.  F.  Graliam's 
"English  Synonyms,"  with  an  intro- 
duction and  illustrations;  the  American 
reprint  of  Thomas  Arnold's  Lectures 
on  Modern  History;"  and  Lord  INIahon's 
"  History  of  England,  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrech  to  the  Peace  of  Paris."  In 
1 85 1  he  edited  the  poetical  works  of 
Thomas  Gray,  for  which  he  prepared  a 
new  version,  written  with  his  character- 
istic critical  power  and  discernment. 
Lie  delivered   an  oration  on   "  True 
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Education"  before  the.  Zelosophic 
Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  he  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  his  grand- 
father, published  in  Sparks'  Series  of 
Ariierican  Biography. 

These  works  carry  with  them  so 
many  evidences  of  power  and  promise, 
and  so  suggest  that  the  labor  of  a  later 
day  would  have  been  even  richer  in 
fruition,  that  one  cannot  fail  to  realize 
that  a  great  loss  befell  American  let- 
ters when  the  life  of  Henry  Reed  came 
to  an  ill-fated  close. 

George  Gordon  Hart. 


JOHN  BROWN  AS  A  POET. 


I  AM  led  to  add  a  line  to  the  brief 
article  already  furnished,  concerning 
the  old  hero,  John  Brown.  In  the 
pioneer  •  cemetery,  in  Richfield,  Sum- 
mit county,  Ohio,  side  by  side  upon 
a  modest  lot-,  rise  four  small  mounds  of 
turf,  whiT:h  mark  the  resting  place  of 
four  children  of  John  Brown,  and  his 
vvife  Mary.  The  children  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  and  within  four  days  of 
each  other,  of  a  disease  which  was  epi- 
demic at  the  'time.  Tlieir  names  are 
given  on  the  stone  above  the  grave : 
Charles,  Austin,  Peter,  Sarah.  Under 
these  names  are  rudely  car\-ed  a  few 
lines,  which  the  old  abolitionist  warrior 
himself  composed  for  the  purpose: 

"Through  all  the  dreary  night  of  death, 
In  peaceful  slumbers  may  you  rest, 
And  when  eternal  day  shall  dawn, 


And  shades  and  death  have  passed  and  gone, 
Oh,  may  you  then,  with  a  glad  surprise. 
In  God's  own  image,  wake  and  rise." 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Russell,  who  was  with  Brown 
during  his  final  hours,  I  find  these  words: 
'T  remember  his  saying  T  have  no  kind 
of  fault  to  find  about  the  manner  of  my 
death.  The  disgrace  of  hanging  does 
not  trouble  me  in  the  least.  In  fact  I 
know  that  the  very  errors  by  which  my 
schemes  were  marred,  were  decreed  be- 
fore the  world  was  made.  I  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  course  pursued, 
than  a  shot  leaving  a  cannon  has  to  do 
with  the  spot  where  it  shall  fall.'  " 

This  may  be  pure  fatalism,  but  it  is 
borne  out  as  a  practical  belief  in  John 
Brown's  every  act. 

John  Keith. 
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DESERTED. 

HENDRIK  HUDSON.  1611. 

Still  to  the  frtigile  boat  betv\  een  us  and  the  turbulent  ocean 

Cling  we,  as  frightened  children  cliiig  to  the  p(V,verless  bosom 

Of  the  mother  when  danger  is  threatening.    Thunderous  voices 

Of  ever-hungering  billows  roar  above  shrieks  of  the  storm,  and 

Sharp  on  my  ear,  through  all  the  rage  of  the  \>  ind  and  tiie  u-a^.^rs, 

Come  the  heart -heavy  moans  of  my  men  in  this  awful  desertion. 

Was  it  for  this  that  we  suffered  the  long  and  pitiless  Avinicr 

Horrors  of  death  with  the  chill  at  our  hearts  anvl  the  cla;y.~irous  liur.ger? 

Keen  were  the  arrows  shot  from  the  bow  that  tv.anged  in  the  icy 

Hand  of  the  spirit  who  rules  in  these  Arctic,  desolate  re^ions^ 

While  over  ice-tields  that  stretched  away ,  glistening  and  liiiiitless,  stalked  the 

Spectre  of  Tamine  with  mirror  uplifted  our  faces  retlectin^. 

Multiplied  copies  they  see'.ntrd  of  her  hollow,  death-sharpened  visage. 

Why  did  we  not  arise,  like  Samson  against  the  Philisrints, 

Striking  our  enemies  dead  th'jugh  we  had  perislied  beside  Them? 

Pitiful  cowards  all  when  death  was  the  cost  of  submission  ! 

Helpless,  I  watched  ye  cling  to  the  ship  in  your  raad  desperatio'.i — 

Cravens  !  could  ye  do  naught  but  shriek,  at-d  bng  for  compossioii  ? 

Brothers,  forgive  my  distrust ;  for  rae  alone  has  c  }  e  suffered  ; 

I  was  the  burdensome  Jonah,  the  Pariah,  scorned  and  accursvd  ! 

God!  to  turn  back  when  I  stood  on  the  uttermost  brink  of  achievement ; 

Reach  for  the  star  of  success,  and  withdraw  my  hand  ere  I  .gained  it ! 

This  was.  the  glittering  dream  that  unceasingl\-  luiunted  my  boN  hood, 

This  in  my  manhood  the  g'^al  to  which  I  was  steadil}-  climbiiig. 

Tossed  toward  the  threatening  sky  in  arms  of  tiie  furious  tempest, 

Then  gathered  back  to  the  breast  of  the  frozen,  implacable  ocean. 

Yet  like  a  feather  fallen  from  wing  of  the  wandering  sea-bird, 

Ever  afloat  on  waves  which  greedily  sought  to  engidf  as — 

And  if  my  men  had  not  failed  me,  had  persevered  till  we  readied  it, 

Kept  but  a  tithe  of  their  courage  I — Mayhap,  not  a  league  to  the  westward. 

Waited  the  p:i*sage,  priceless,  long-looked  for,  w  aited  to  greet  us. 

Triumph  where  others  iiave  h.'it,  success  where  ;!ic}-  have  met  failure. 

Had  you  told  me  existence  could  hold  a  moment  more  bitter 

Than  the  one  when  reluctant  I  steered  toward  the  harbors  of  Ivarope, 

I  should  have  laughed  you  to  scorn.    No  pain  had  foreshadowed  the  hour 

When  the  stiletto  keen  in  crafty  Treachery's  fingers 

Pierced  my  too-trusting  heart  with  the  hate-shar;KMied  blade  of  betrayal ; 
This  is  the  sting  of  death,  the  bitterness  born  of  betrayal. 


DESERIED. 


Hjnryl    Between  us  the  e^'^T-^videning  leagues  of  the  ocean- 
Sweep  all  too  narrow;  they  reach  not  the  flight  of  the  hate  that  pursues  thee  ; 
O.ver  the  universe  stretches  its  shadow,  darkening  and  growing  I 
Viiiless  thou  ns  the  sea  to  whose  fiozeu  mercy  thou  left  me, 
Hark!    O,  betrayer  of  friendship  !    I  send  my  curses  to  reach  thee, 
Sla)  iag  my  love  it  ti'lilow  1 

Because  my  faith  in  all  manhood 
Died  \v-ith  my  tnist  in  one  ;  because  over  all  have  I  loved  him  ^ 
Clung  to  his  truth  as  to  Heaven's,  and  he  has  mocked  my  reliance  ; 
Speed  o'er  the  ocean,  my  Curse,  and  linger  not  till  thou  find  him  ! 
Loose  the  hounds  of  the  tempest-through  night  and  the  shuddering  darkness  ; 
Whisper  thy  wraLh  to  the  winds  till  they  hollow  his  grave  in  the  ocean  ; 
Bid  the  foam-maidens  weave  a  wet,  white  siiroud  for  his  w  earing  ; 
Open  the  gates  of  Death  that  his  lie-deformed  spirit  may  enter  I 
Should  he  escape  fr«.>m  the  dangers  sov.  u  on  the  storm-furrowed  ocean, 
Speed  o'er  the  waters,  my  Curse  I    Take  port  before  him  and  greet  him; 
Bid  the  dungeons  stretch  their  insaiiate  arms  to  receive  him; 
Close  against  him  t!ie  doors  of  his  kindred. ;  wandering  homeless. 
Outcast,  and  scorned,  and  deserted,  let  there  be  none  to  befriend  him  ! 

Seize  on  his  soul,  my  Curse  !.   Content  thee  not  with  the  body, 

Lest  as  the  serpent  slieds  his  supple,  glittering  armor, 

Springing  free  from  the  past,  so  the  traitor  thwart  and  elude  thee. 

Bring  his  evil  deeds  to  confront  liim  ;  let  his  accusers 

Be  the  thoughts  of  his  faithless  heart  ;  Remorse  be  his  comrade. 

ivestle  close  to  his  breast  when  at  night  on  his  pillow  he  lieth, 

Longing  to  die  tlicre  ;  drive  the  spirit  i^f  Sleep  from  his  eyeli<is  ; 

■Mock  him  witli  moments  of  slumber's  forgetfulness,  only  to  wake  him 

Sick  with  the  hatred  of  life  ;  o'erwhelm  his  ambition  with  failure  ; 

Give  him  the  wind  f^>r  his  portion  ;  dazzle  wnth  radiant  visions 

Of  the  divine,  of  love,  and  of  beauty,  ever  denied  him  ; 

Teach  him  the  frieu'lship  of  traitors  ;  let  Love  be  the  tempier  to  lead  him 

Into  the  fruitless,  feveribii,  paths  of  tempestuous  passion  ; 

Give  him  the  wasting  of  want  and  the  weariness  wed  to  possession  ; 

Spare  not  his  soul  from  Death  and  thrust  God  afar  from  his  spirit  ; 

JSIultiply  evils  unto  him,  because  his  deceit  has  polluted 

xMl  the  world  to  my  soul  I 

"  All  the  world     do  I  say  ?    My  remembrance, 
Dulled  by  "my  passirm,  betrays  me.    One  by  might  of  uns\\  er%  ing 
Love,  all  manhood  redeems.    W'lien  th-.-y  thrust  me  into  tli<.  shallop, 
One  of  my  sailors  protested  against  the  inhuman  desertion, 
Scorned  to  consort  with  traitors,  though  oft  had  I  wilfully  wronged  him, 
Leoi>t  to  my  side  in  the  boat  and  demanded  to  share  in  my  sentence — 
Philip!    Thou  givest  me  back  the  faith  that  scorpion  mardered  I 


How  this  sunlight  burns  through  my  daz/led  brain,  and  the  icebergs 
Glare  in  mv  weavy  c\es  !    Is  it  davs  or  weeks  we  l',a\e  driftcvl 
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Over  this  weary  waste  I    Suspense  and  uncomforting  silence, 
Phantoms  of  vanished  hope,  keep  ghostly  pace  with  the  hours, 
Luring  us  on  to  despair. 

My  mind  has  been  wandering  happy 
Back  to  those  golden  days  when  I  sailed  up  the  glorious  river ; 
Through  the  enchanted  banks  where  but  savages  journeyed  before  me. 
Into  the  footless  shade  of  the  sombre,  slumberous  forests. 
Deep  sank  my  wandering  feet  in  the  grass  and  the  velvety -mosses  ; 
Where  the  wind  sighed  his  amorous  prayers  to  the  echoing  branches, 
\Vhere  the  water-fowls  jeered  at  his  love  from  their  nests  in  the  rushes. 
Dreaming  I  lay  by  the  stream,  while  beautiful  Indian  maidens, 
Lithe  and  tall  as  wands  of  the  swaying,  tremulous  willows. 
Slender-limbed,  beguiling,  with  dusky  passionate  faces, 
Brought  me  sun-ripened  berries  and  grapes,  amethystine,  delicious  ; 
Dreaming  I  rested  among  them  while  one  with  the  wild-flower's  beauty. 
Pillowed  my  head  on  her  shoulder  and  dropped  bewildering  kisses 
Soft  on  my  answering  lips  through  the  odorous  shade  of  her  tresses. 
And  as  the  grape  vine  clung  to  the  oak  with  its  wantoning  branches, 
So  about  me  she  wreathed  her  arms  as  she  sung  a  wild  rhythm, 
Full  of  the  ripple  of  waters  and  sound  of  murmuring  breezes  : — 

"  My  beloved  !    My  beloved! 
Long  I  waited  for  thy  coming, 
As  the  earth  awaits  the  shovvcrs, 
List'ning  ever,  thirsty,  yearning. 
For  thy  footsteps  toward  me  turning  ; 
Heard  them  in  the  partridge's  drumming, 
Felt  thy  sweet  breath  from  the  flowers, 
Heard  thy  voice  through  woodlands  ringing 
In  the  bluebird's  joyc'us  singing  ; 
My  beloved  !    My  beloved  ! 

"  My  beloved  !    My  beloved  ! 
As  the  lilies,  snowy,  slender, 
Lift  their  cups  for  dewy  blessing, 
So  I  lift  my  heart's  white  flower 
■  For  thy  love's  refreshing  shower. 
Clasp  me  in  thy  arras  so  tender. 
Thrill  me  with  thy  lips'  caressing, 
Fervent  as  the  West-Wind  woo  me. 
All  my  soul  lies  open  to  thee  ; 

My  beloved:    My  beloved!" 

Like  a  breath  from  the  odorous  forest,  resinous,  thrilling. 

Sung  out  from  dreamland,  that  voice  fills  my  soul  with  joy  half-forgotten. 

Strange  that  a  dream  so  sweet  should  visit  me  here  in  my  sorrow  ! 

Vanish  and  haunt  me  no  more,  pale  ghosts  of  the  passionate  gladness 

Burning  in  luminous  eyes  and  lips  that  quiver  in  meeung! 

Cold  are  the  arms  that  embrace  me,  for  Deatli  is  ;ny  pa^ionlcss  wooer  ; 
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Chill  is  the  kiss  of  the  Bride,  yet  she  draws  brave  men  to  her  bosom. 
Were  it  not  better,  my  comrades,  since  Death  is  certain  to  gain  us, 
Bpldly  to  leap  to  her  arms,  than  to  drift  to  some  desolate  region, 
Where  we  may  drag  out  the  years  of  a  dreary,  hopeless  existence? 
Better  a  peaceful  grave  in  the  sea,  can  despair  have  a  choice, 
Than  to  be  tortured,  perhaps,  at  the  hands  of  some  murderous  savage, 
Till  our  fugitive  spirits  leap  from  our  agonized  bodies. 
Shudderest  thou,  my  son,  who  has  braved  all  dangers  beside  me, 
As  a  slender  sapling  the  storm  'neath  the  oak  tree's  protection  ?' 

Bowed  is  my  lofty  head  as  the  oak  tree's  stricken  by  lightning  ;  _  • 

Well  may  the  sapling  fear  when  the  thunderbolt  strikech  so  near  it. 

Pray  boy!    Surely  thy  mother  taught  thee  some  simple  petition. 

Surely  some  merciful  saint  will  listen  to  thy  supplication,^ — 

Pray  !  boy,  pray  !  see  thou  not  the  Bride  approach  to  embrace  us? 

Crave  we  thy  grace  at  the  bridal,  O  piteous  Mother  of  Sorrows  ! 

Jessie  F.  O'Donnell. 

"At  length  the  late  and  anxiously  expected  spring  burst  forth,  but  it  opened  in  vain  for  Hudson.  Provisions  w  ere 
exhausted  ;  he  divided  tile  la:?t  bread  among  his  Tnen,  and  prepared  for  them  a  bill  of  return,  and  'he  wept  as  he  gave 
it  them.'  Believing  himseif  almost  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  where  Spaniards,  and  English,  and  Danes,  and  Dutch, 
had  failed,  he  left  his  anchoring  place  to  steer  for  Europe.  For  two  days  the  ship  was  encompassed  by  fields  of  ice, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  crew  broke  forth  into  mutiny.  Hudson  was  seized,  and,  with  his  only  son  and  seven  others,  four 
of  whom  were  sick,  was  thrown  into  the  shallop.  Seeing  his  commander  thus  e.vposed,  Philip  Staffe,  the  carpenter, 
demanded  and  gained  leave  to  share  his  fate,  and  just  as  the  ship  made  its  way  out  of  the  ice,  on  a  midsummer  day,  in 
a  latitude  where  the  sun,  at  that  season,  hardly  goes  down,  and  evening  twilight  mingles  with  the  dawn,  the 
shallop  was  cut  loose.  What  became  of  Hudson  ?  Did  he  die  miserably  of  starvation  ?  Did  he  reach  land  to  pe.-ish 
from  the  fur>- of  the  natives  ?  Was  he  crushed  beir^veen  ribs  of  ice  ?  The  returning  ship  encountered  storms,  by  which 
he  was  probably  overwhel.Tied.  The  gloomy  waste  of  waters  which  bears  his  n?<me  is  his  tomb  and  his  monument," — 
Bancroft' s  United  States. 


THE   FRENCH   OCCUPATION  ; 

I 

One  of  the  most  romantic  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  West  relates  to  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  western  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  enterprise  was  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  connecting  their  ac- 
knowledged territory  in  Canada  with 
that  which  lay  along  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico, 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  thus  forming  a  vast  empire,  reach- 
ing out  westward  to  the  unknown 
regions  that  lay  beyond. 

They  had  been  very  active  in  the  ex- 
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ploration  of  the  region  that  lay  along 
these  'great  rivers.  The  Jesuits  had 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  ^Vith  a 
zeal  that  knew  no  bounds,  and  courage 
that  quailed  before  no  (J^nger,  they  had 
pushed  their  barks  out  over  unknown 
lakes,  and  sought  portage  over  untried 
fields,  and  re-embarked  on  unexplored 
rivers,  seeking  only  to  discover  new 
territory,  and  find  new  fields  of  adven- 
ture in  the  work  to  which  they  were 
called.  They  feared  neither  winter's 
cold  nor  the  miasma  of  swamps,  nor 
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the  fierce  cry  of  the  savage,  nor  the 
assaults  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The 
vows^  of  God  were  on  thera.  They 
owed  allegiance  to  their  order.  Heart 
and  soul  and  body  had  been  consecra- 
ted to  the  one  ser\-ice  of  the  church, 
and  to  this  they  gave  themselves  with  a 
constancy  that  "adraitted  of  neither  rest 
nor  reservation. 

There  was  a  freedom  and  an  abandon 
in  roaming  at  their  own  sweet  will  over 
these  almost  measureless  wilds  that  had 
a  wonderful  attraction  for  these  men, 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
ties  of  home  and  who  had  renounced 
the  attractions  of  society.  In  these 
boundless  realms  and  on  these  magnifi- 
cent rivers  they  found  free  scope  for 
adventure  ;  and  the  very  perils  that 
surrounded  them  ad^ded  to  the  romance 
of  their  adventures.  And  to  their  reli- 
gious sense  there  was  a  very  strong  at- 
traction in  the  work.  There  was  a 
prospect  of  bringing  all  these  mighty 
nations  of  savages  to  the  religdon  of  the 
cross.  .They  hoped  to  plant  the  cross  of 
Christ*  and  the  fair  lillies  of  France 
throughout  the  entire  western  portion 
of  the  New  World. 

La  Salle  and  Marquette  had  found 
their  way  up  the  lakes  and  across  the 
head  waters  of^  these  great  rivers  as 
early  as  1669,  the  latter  finding  a  rest- 
ing place  for  his  bones  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  that  still  bears  his  name  in 
1675,  the  former  extending  one  of  his 
voyages  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  finally  meeting  a  violent  death  in 
16S7.  With  wonderful  zeal,  andenter- 
terprise,    and    self-denial,    they  had 


pushed  forward  their  work  until  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
been  explored  and  claims  set  up  for  its 
ultimate  possession. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  early- 
day  these  explorations  looked  to  the 
ultimate  possession  of  the  whole  west- 
ern country.  The  enterprise  was  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious.  Nor  was  this 
an  unreasonable  expectation  from  their, 
point  of  observation.  They  claimed 
priority  of  discovery:  they  had  set  up 
their  standard  in  the  King's  name.  As 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  the  heathen, 
with  all  this  goodly  territory,  were 
their  just  and  righteous  spoil. 

That  the  intention  of  the  French  was 
to  join  Canada  to  Louisiana  and  make 
the  entire  western  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent a  vast  French  empire,  is  evident 
from  the  French  writers  of  the  time. 
We  have  this  from  Father  Hennepin, 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book': 

"  I  plainly  perceived  by  what  rela- 
tions I  had  of  se\'eral  particulars  in 
different  nations  that  it  were  not  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difiiculty  to  make  consider- 
able establishments  to  the  southeast  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  that  by  the  con- 
venience of  a  great  river,  called  the 
Ohio,  which  passes  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois,  a  passage  might  be 
made  into  the  great  sea  of  Florida." 

This,  also,  from  the  journal  of  Char- 
levoix: 

There  is  not  in  all  Louisiana  a 
spot  better  adapted  for  an  establish- 
ment than  that,  viz.:  the  ri\er  Ohio, 
nor  where  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
have  one.    Besides  the  communication 
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thence  with  Canada  is  as  easy  as  by 
the  river  of  the  Illinois,  and  much 
shorter.*' 

Time  passed  with  various  attempts 
to  acquaint  themselves  more  thoroughly 
with  the  New  World  until  nearly  an 
hundred  years  had  rolled  by,  when  the 
first  organized  attempt  was  made,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  to  take  actual 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Previous  to  this  there  had  been  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  active  measures  in 
this  direction.  The  respective  claims 
of  France  and  England  had  not  been 
definitely  settled.  Disturbances  had 
existed  at  home.  Yet  when  these  had 
been  settled  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1697  'no  definite  arrangements  had 
been  made  as  to  American  claims. 
The  same  was  true  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 13.  and  that  of 
Aix  la  Chappelle,  signed  October  i, 
1748.  .  . 

We  find,  however,  by  reference  to 
the  inscription  on  the  leaden  plates  of 
Celoron's  expedition,  that  the  French 
based  their  claims  in  part,  on  these  verv 
treaties,  as  .well  as  actual  possession. 
This  appears  farther  from  the  summons 
of  Contrecoiur  for  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  in  process  of  erection  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  and  Mononga- 
hela,  by  Capt.  Trent: 

''Sir: — Nothii'ig  can  surprise  me  more 
than  to  see  you  attempt  a  settlement 
upon  the  lands  of  the  King,  my  Master; 
which  obliges  me  now,  sir,  to  send  you 
this  gentleman.  Chevalier  Le  Mercier, 
captain  of  the  Bombardiers,  commander 
of  the  Artillery  of  Canada,  to  know  of 


you,  sir,  by  virtue  of  what  authority, 
you  are  come  to  fortify  yourself  within 
the  dominions  of  the  King,  my  Master. 
This  action  seems  so  contrary  to  the 
last  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Aix 
La  Chapelle,  between  his  most  christian 
Majesty  and  the^King  of  Great  Britain, 
that  I  do  not  know  to  whom  -to  impute 
such  a  usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  lands  situated  along  the  Beau- 
tiful River  belong  to  his  christian 
Majesty." 

According  to  the  Colonial  Records, 
the  French  had  erected  trading  houses 
on  the  Ohio,  against  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Indians,  as  early  as  1730.  This 
was  mentioned  by  the  Six  Nations  at  a 
council  in  Philadelphia,  in  1732.  But 
the  actual  claim  the  French  set  up,  was 
the  possession  of  the  entire  region  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Bancroft 
says:  ''Not  a  fountain  bubbled  west 
of  the  Alleghenies,  but  was  claimed  as 
being  within  the  French  Empire.  Louis- 
iana stretched  to  the  springs,  of  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela;  the 
Kenawha  and  the  Tennessee.'"*" 

But  the  actual  outcome  of  events 
proved  that  it  was  the  stronger  batal- 
lions  of  England  that  finally  won  the 
day,  rather  than  the  right  of  discovery, 
or  the  force  of  treaties  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  diplomacy. 

Thus  matters  progressed  until  we  find 
an  expedition  organized  to  take  tangible 
possession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio.  This  was  in  1740- 
It  was  in  charge  of  Celoron  De  l^ien- 
ville  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Saint 
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Louis.  Hi^;  detachment  cousisteJ  of 
eight  subaltern  officers,  six  cadets,  an 
armo];er,  twenty  soldiers,  Ohe  hundred 
and  eighty  Canadians,  thirty  Ir.)quois 
and  twenty  Abenikis*  A  priest  called 
Father  Bonnecamps,  was  an  important 
personage  in  this  expeditior..  He  styles 
himself  Jesuitte  Mathematicien  "  and 
was  possessed  of  no  small  anioant  of 
scientific  knowledge,  as  the  map  of  the 
entire  country  traversed  by  the  expedi- 
tion, from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Oliio,  con- 
structed by  him  is  reasonably  correct, 
as  compared  with  the  geography  of  the 
present  day.  Another  officer  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  Contracreur.  at  one  time 
in  command  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  after- 
wards -at  Fort  Du  Quesne.  This  ex- 
pedition was  organized  by  the  Marquis 
de  Galisoniere,  Governor  of  Canada, 
with  orders  to  pass  through  Lake  Erie, 
to  a  point  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  then  to  descend  the  Ohio  and 
take  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King. 

The^facts  in  regard  to  this  expedition 
and  the  route  taken,  have  been  but 
recently  brought  to  light  through  the 
discovery,  in  Paris,  of  the  manuscript 
journals  of  Celoron  and  Fath.er  Ronne- 
camps,  and  the  map  of  the  latter,  by 
Mr.  O.  H.  ^larshall,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  through  whose  labors  much  of 
the  light  has  been  drawn  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  party  was  supplied  with  leaden 
plates  with  inscriptions,  that  were  to  be 
buried  at  important  points  along  the 
route,  to  serve  as  future  evidence  of  the 
formal  possession  of  the  country.  The 


plates  were  all  of  the  same  form,  being 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  nine  in  width 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
'i'iie  inscription  was  in  capital  letters, 
with  blanKs  for  the  insertion  of  names 
and  dates  adapted  to  the  places  of  de- 
P'.>sir.  The  margins  were  rudely  orna- 
mented with  the  liliies  of  France,  and 
on  the  reverse  was  stamped  the  name  of 
the  artist — ''Paul  La  Brosse,  Fecit.'' 

One  of  these  plates  soon  after  came 
ijito  the  possession  of  the  English  au- 
thorities, through  the  instrumentality  of 
tiie  Indians.  It  had  not  probably  been 
actually  buried,  or  brought  into  actual 
s>:  r\-ice,  yet  it  affords  us  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  general  inscription  of 
tlio^e  that  were  depo.sited.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  as  found  in  the  American 
Archives  : 

•'In  the  year  1749,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  Kingof  France,  we,  Celoron, 
cornmrnder  of  a  detachment  sent  by 
Monsieur,  the  Marquis  De  La  Galisson- 
ieare.  Governor-general  of  New  France, 
to  re-establish  tranquility  in  some 
savage  villages,  have  buried  this  plate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Chadakoin,  this  29th  of  July,  near  the 
Ohio,  otlierwise  Beautiful  River,  as  a 
monument  of  the  renewal  of  possession 
we  ha\  e  taken  of  the  said  river  of  C)hio, 
and  of  all  those  which  empty  into  it, 
and  of  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  said  river,  as  enjoyed, 
or  ought  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Kings  of  France,  preceding,  as  they 
have  there  maintained  themselves  by 
arms  and  by  treaties,  esj^ecially  those  of 
Kyswick,  Utrecht  and  Aix  La  Chapelle." 


THE  FREXCH  OCCl'PATIOX 

The  expedition  came  from  Canada 
by  the  way  of  Niagara,  and  the  south- 
ern shore'  of  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  latter  place,  and 
landed  on  the  i6th  of  July,  at  the 
mouth  of  Chautauqua  creek.  Thence 
they  carried  their  impedimenta  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  Chautauqua  Lake,  dis- 
tant some  seven  or  eight  miles.  This 
portage  was  made  with  incredible 
labor  and  pains.  Chautauqua  Lake  is  at 
an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  way  in  much  of  the  distance  is  steep 
and  precipitous,  making  the  entire 
ascent  ove^-  one  thousand  feet.  Up  this 
rugged  slope,  without  pathway,  save  as 
it  was  cut' out  by  their  own  pioneers, 
everything  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  that  was  necessary  for  a  voyage 
of  many  months.  There  was  not  only 
personal  baggage,  and  camp  equip-, 
ments,  vith  military  stores  and  cheap 
merchandheflie  French  fo«Tjd  so  neces- 
sary in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  but  the  very  boats  in  which 
they  expected  tO"  glide  down  the  La 
Belle  Ohio.  After  many  discourage- 
ments and  toil  of  six  days  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Chautauqua,  or  Chadakoin,  as  they 
calfed  it.  Launching  their  boats  on 
this  upland  lake,  the  highest  navigable 
body  of  water  on  t]>e  American  contin- 
ent, and  passing  down  to  the  outlet,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  by  the 
way  of  Conawango  creek,  they  at  last 
entered  the  Ohio,  or  Allegheny,  at 
what  is  now  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 
This  point  was  reached  on  July  29th. 
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They  had  now  reached  the  La  Belle 
Oyo,  the  great  river  of  their  hopes,  and 
proceeded  with  all  due  ceremony  to  de- 
posit the  first  of  the  leaden  plates 
that  were  to  convince  all  coming 
generations  of  the  reality  of  their 
claims  to  the  actual  possession  of 
the  country.  The  record  of  the  event 
in  the  ''Proces  Verbal  "  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  -''At  the  foot  of  a  red 
oak  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  opposite  the  point  of  a  small 
island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
ri^-ers,  Ohio  and  Kanaaugon." 

At  the  burial  of  each  of  ^  these  plates 
a  formal  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
way  of  taking  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  officers  and  men  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  the  commander  pro- 
claiming in  a  loud  voice,  "  Vire  La 
ic'i;//"and  that  they  had  by  this  act 
taken  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King.  A  leaden  plate, 
bearing  the  King's  arms,  was  also  ap- 
pended   to   the    tree,  and  a  regular 

Proces  Verbal"  drawn  up,  signed 
and  v.-itnessed,  declaring  the  event. 

The  party  then  passed  down  the 
river,  tarrying  for  a  little  tin:e  at 
Broken  Straw  to  hold  a  council  with 
the  Lidians,  whom  they  found  strongly 
inclined  to  favor  the  English.  The  in- 
terpreter on  this  occasion  was  Joncaire, 
a  Frenchman,  but  an  adopted  son  of 
the  Indians,  whose  father  Charlevuix 
characterizes  as  Having  the  wit  of  a 
Frenchman  and  the  sublime  eloquence 
of  an  Iroquois."  In  these  respects  the 
son^was  worthy  of  his  sire. 

The  results  of  the  council  were  not 
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wholly  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  the 
presents  of  French  calico  and  scalping 
knives. from  the  commander,  and  the 
honeyed  discourse  of  the  wily  Joncaire, 
the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  be  non- 
committal as  to  any  co-operation,  or 
even  encouragement.  Evidently  the 
strangers  did  not  meet  with  the  wel- 
come they  had  expected,  nor  the  en- 
couragement that  was  so  desirable. 
Still,  pledging  the  Indians  in  a  cup  of 
brandy,  they  resumed  their  voyage. 

Passing  down,  they  left  the  River 
Aux  Boeufs  "  on  the  right  and  landed 
at  a  point  nine  miles  below,  where  the 
second  plate  was  deposited.  And  this 
is  tiie  record  of  the  matter.  Aout, 
3me,  1-749.  Enterre  une  plaque  de 
plomb  sur  la  rive  merioionale  de  la 
riviere  Oyo,  A  4  lieues,  au  dessous  de 
la  riviere  aux  boeufs  vis-a-vis  une  mon- 
tagne  pelle,  et  aupres  d'une  grosse 
pierre,  sur  laquelle  on  voit  plu  srcurs 
figures  assez  grossierement  gravees.'^ 

August  3,  1749.  Buried  a  leaden 
plate  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River.. four  leagues  below  the  river  Aux 
Boeufs,  opposite  a  bald  mountain,  and 
near  a  large  stone,  on  which  are  many 
figures  rudely  engraved." 

This  point  is  the  celebrated  Indian 
God  Rock,"  a  fine  view  of  which  is 
found  in  Schoolcraft's  work  on  the 
Indian  tribes, t  drawn  by  Capt.  East- 
man of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
rock  is  about  nine  miles" below  Frank- 
lin, Pa.,  by  way  of  the  river.  It  is 
twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  fourteen 

*French  Creek,  ihe  site  of  Franklin,  I'a. 
f  Vol.  VI.,  p.  172. 


in  width,  resting  in  an  inclined  position 
with  its  face  toward  the  river.  Ii  is 
ratlier  wedge-shaped,  v/ith  th-e  thin 
edge  reaching  down  to  the  water,  and 
the  thick  end  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  whole  face  is  covered  with  rude 
hieroglyphics  representing  men  :  nd 
animals,  and  bows  and  arrows;  record- 
ing according  to  Schoolcraft  the 
triumphs  of  some  chieftain  in  Irari'-'ag 
and  war.  These  hieroglyphics  have  be- 
come dim  in  modern  times,  tlirough 
the  action  of  ice  and  water,  during  tlie 
time  of  spring  floods. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  atten- 
tion of.  Celoron  was  attracted  to  this 
immense  boulder,  as  a  place  of  de- 
posit, raising  itself  up  by  the  river's 
side  and  presenting  its  georgeous  array 
of  mysterious  characters  to  the  curious 
passer-by.  It  was  perliaps  the  mosi 
conspicuous  monument  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  voyage  where  the  plr.ie 
could  be  securely  buried,  and  yet 
readily  found,  should  occasion  call  for 
its  disentombment.  And  in  modern 
times  this  rock  has  alwa\s  been  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  as  a  landmark 
reaching  back  into  the  misty  past;  and 
now  that  it  has  been  connected  vrith 
the  romantic  history  of  tlie  i>ench  oc- 
cupation a  new  interest  clusters  arojnd 
it  that  will  make  it  famous  for  all  time. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  from  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania,  recently  nuule  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  ground  around  this 
rock  but  found  no  traces  ot  the  plate. 
It  was  not  probably  buried  at  any  groat 
depth,  as  the  object  was  merely  a  tern- 
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porary  one  ,  and  high  waters  had  washed 
around  the  old  monument  until  very- 
little  soil  .was  left,  and  the  search 
proved  fruitless.  Its  present  appear- 
ance, too,  would  indicate  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  high  water,  reaching  to  fear- 
ful floods  at  times,  has  somewhat  under- 
mined the  great  rock  so  that  even  its 
huge  proportions  have  changed  their 
relative  position,  as  compared  with 
Capt.  Eastman's  drawing,  taken  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  bald,  mountain  is 
still  there,  the  only  one  in  that  region 
of  the  country,  looking  down  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  and  keeping 
solemn  watch  over  the  place,  and  bear- 
ing witness  to  its  identity,  but  the  cov- 
eted plate-  has  disappeared,  perhaps, 
forever. 

Four  other  plates  were  deposited  be- 
tween this  and  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Miam.i,  making  six  in  all.  Thence  the 
expedition  went  up  the  Miami  to  a  con- 
venient point,  thence  by  portage  to  the 
Maumee,  thence  into  Lake  Erie,  and  so 
back  to  Canada;  all  of  which  is  faith- 
fully recorded  in  the  map  of  good 
Father  Bonnecamps. 

Of  these  six  plates  two  have  been 
found,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kenawha,  in  West  Virginia,  and  one  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio; 
in  both  cases  they  were  washed  out  of 
the  bank  by  the  inroad  of  the  river. 
The  latter  was  brought  to  light  in  1798; 
but  before  its  value  had  been  ascer- 
tained a  portion  of  it  had  been  cast 
into  bullets  by  the  utilitarian  boys  who 
had  discovered  it.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Antiquarian.  Society 


of  ^lassachusetts.  The  other  plate  was 
found  in  1846. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  one 
of  these  plates  was  buried  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Venango,  or  French  Creek,  at 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  but  the  discov- 
ery of  the  map  and  journal  of  Bonne- 
camps  by  Mr.  Marshall  has  corrected 
the  error.  The  mistake  probably  arose 
from  the  inscription  on  the  plate  found 
at  ^Farietta,  which  states  that  it  was 
buried  at  Yenangua  Konan.  From  this 
Mr.  Atwater,  Gov.  Clinton  and  other 
historians  supposed  it  had  been  buried 
at  Venango  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  name. 

In  regard  to  the  plate  that  came  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir 
William,  Johnson,  there  is  this  theory: 
It  was  stolen  from  Joncaire  on  his  way 
to  the  Ohio  by  the  Senecas,  who  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  English. 
They  had  a  suspicion  that  what  they 
callevl  the  devihsh-  - writing "  on  the 
plate  contained  some  secrets  that  might 
work  to  their  injury  and  wished  to  have 
the  language  interpreted.  It  is  not 
said  in  any  place  that  it  had  been 
buried,  but  seems  to  have  been  supernu- 
merary and  left  to  the  care  of  Joncaire. 
It  was  probably  designed  to  be  buried 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  putting 
into  the  Ohio  at  AVarren,  and  suppos- 
ing this  was  the  Tchadacoin,  leading 
out  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  they 
had  prepared  the  plate  before  reaching 
the  mouth.  Afterwarils  finding  their 
mistake  they  prepared  a  new  plate  with 
the  proper  inscription,  *'  Mouth  of  the 
Kanaaiagon." 
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There  is  still  a  difficulty,  inasmuch 
as  this  plate  has  the  precise  date  on 
which  the  party  reached  the  Ohio,  and 
the  same  as  on  the  piate  deposited 
there,  according  to  the  journal  of 
Celoran.  The  blanks  may  have  been 
filled  in  by  a  subordinate,  and  on  fur- 
ther consultation  and  reflection  the 
commander  have  determined  to  adopt 
a  more  correct  phraseology,  when  a 
new  plate  was  prepared  and  deposited. 

It  is  really  amazing  the  knowledge 
these  Frenchmen  had  of  the  country  at 
this  early  day.  The  courses  of  the 
streams,  the  general  topography  of  the 
country,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  all  -  seem  to  have 
been,  almost  as  well  known  to  them  as 
to  the  people  of  the  present  day.  And 
this  knowledge  is  particularly  wonderful 
when  we  take  in  the  immense  sweep  of 
territory  that  is  involved.  From  North- 
ern New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  every- 
thi-ng  in  the  way  of  natural  resources 
seems  to  have  been  explored  as  though 
they  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  vast, 
illimhable  wilderness.  And  these  plans 
appear  to  have  been  judicious.  The 
Ohio  river  was  a  natural  boundary;  it 
was  therefore  important  to  reach  it  at  a 
point  as  high  up  as  possible  ;  hence  this 
first  expedition'^by  the  way  of  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua and  the  Conawango.  Finding  the 
portage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Chautau(|ua 
practically  i-mpossible.  a  new  route  was 
selected  by  way  of  Presq'  Isle  and 
Le  Boeuf,  farther  south,  but  at  that  day 
quite  practicable,  and  open  for  all  their 
pu-rposes;  having  a  portage  of  hfteen 
miles,  but  over  a  smooth,  level  country, 


and  a  much  larger  stream  in  the  Venan- 
go than  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Nearly  four  years  from  this  time  we 
find  the  French  Government  entering 
upon  active  preparation  to  hold,  by  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  what  they  had 
been  so  long  claiming  by  words  and 
symbols.  Ofi  the  3d  day  of  January, 
1753,  an  expedition  was  dispatched 
from  Quebec  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
fortifying  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river. 
We  have  the  information  from  the  de- 
position of  Stephen  Coffin,  an  English 
prisoner  among  the  French,  who  had 
obtained  permission  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  His  narrative  is 
given  in  minute  detail,  and  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  accurate.  He  tells  us 
that  the  expedition  consisting  of  three 
hundred  men  made  its  way  over  the  ice 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  thence  by  boats 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
to  the  mouth  of  Chautauqua . Creek, 
and  commenced  the  work  of  erecting  a 
fort  at  that  point.  From  this  it  is  evid- 
ent that  the  line  of  defense  was  de- 
signed at  first  to  be  the  same  as  the 
route  taken  by  Celoron  in  laying  down 
his  leaden  plates  by  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua and  the  Conawango. 

But  better  counsels  prevailed.  \i\  a 
short  time  ^[onsieur  Moran  came  up  with 
a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men 
and  twenty  Indians.  The  site  did  not 
please  him.  There  was  no  harbor.  There 
was  a  direct  ascent  of  more  than  seven 
hundretl  feet  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Chautauqua,  and  the  portage  was  most 
difficult.  A  new  site  must  be  selected 
and  a  new  line  of  defense  adopted. 
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Work  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole 
party  moved  up  the  lake  to  what  is  now 
the  site  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  founcl  a  good  harbor,  and  at  once 
set  to  work  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
fort.  This  new  departure  was  with  re- 
ference to  fortifying  by  the  line  of  the 
river  Au  Boeuf,  or  French  creek,  and 
striking  the  Ohio,  or  Allegheny,  some 
eighty  miles  lower  down,  than  by  Celo- 
ran's  line  by  the  Conawango.  This 
change  of  base  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  the  order  of  Du  Quesne,  as  we 
find  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Rouille, 
dated  August  20.  1753: 

You  will  see  the  reasons  that  de- 
termined to  prefer  landing  rhe  troops 
at  the  harbor  of  Presq'  Isle,  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  T  very  fortunately  discov- 
ered, instead  of  at  Chatacouit,  where  I 
informed  you  I  would  begin  my  posts. 
The  discovery  is  so  much  the  more 
propitious  as  'tis  a  harbor  which  the 
largest  barks  can  enter  loaded  and  in 
perfect  safety.  I  am  informed  that  the 
beach,  the  soil,  and  the  resources,  were 
the  same  crs  represented  to  me." 

Cofhn  describes  the  work  on  Lake 
Erie,  as:  "A  square  fort  of  cheSnut 
logs,  squared  and  lapped  over  each 
other  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  It 
is  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
square — a  gate  to  the  southward,  and 
another  to  the  northward,  not  one  port 
hole  cut  in.any  part  of  it  when  finished. " 
This  work  was  called  Fort  Presq'  Isle, 
from  tlie  peninsuhi  forming  tlie  harbor. 

As  soon  as  this  work  was  tinislied 
they  moved  southward,  cutting  a  wagon 
road  through  a  fine,  level  country,  a 


distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  to  the 
river  Aux  Boeufs,  leaving  Capt.  Der- 
pontency,  with  an  hundred  men  to  gar- 
rison Fort  Presque  Isle.  Here  com- 
menced the  work  of  erecting  the  second 
fort  that  they  called  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  It 
was  at  the  present  site  of  Waterford, 
Pennsylvania.  It -is  thus  described  in 
Washington's  Journal  :  "  It  is  situated 
on  the  South  or  West  Branch  of  the 
French  Creek,  near  the  water,  almost 
surrounded  by  the  creek,  and  a  small 
branch  of  it  that  forms  a  kind  of  island. 
Four  houses  composed  the  sides  ;  the 
bastions  were  of  piles  driven  into  the 
ground,  standing  more  than  twelve  feet 
above  it,  and  sharp  at  the  top,  with  port 
holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop  holes 
for  small  arms.  There  are  eight  six- 
pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  bastion, 
and  one  four-pounder  before  the  gate. 
In  the  bastions  vrere  a  guard-house, 
chapel,  surgeon's  lodgings,  and  a  com- 
mandant's private  store." 

Coffin's  narrative  thus  continues: 
From  this  place  an  officer  and  fifty 
men  were  sent  down  to  a  place  called 
by  the  Indians  Ganagarrahare,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Belie  Rivierre,  where  the 
Aux  Boeufs  empties  into  it.  Mean- 
while Moran  liad  ninety  large  boats 
made  .to  carry  clown  the  baggage  and 
provisions  to  said  place." 

Thus  far,  Cottin's  narrative.  This 
Ganagarrahare  was.  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  Indian  names  for  the  town  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Frai.k- 
lin,  Pennsylvania;  yet  we  do  not  find 
the  name  occurring  elsewhere.  The 
usual  name  at  this  time  was  Weningo. 
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Cortin  tells  us  that  there  were  sent  up 
in  all,  to  these  forts,  fitteen  hundred 
men.  From  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  the  project  of  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Anx  Boeufs,  met  with  opposition 
from  the  Indians.  There  was  a  linger- 
ing lovaitv  to  the  English  that  could 
not  be  easily  overcome.  They  were 
persuaded,  however,  by  that  most  wily 
of -all  Frenchman,  Joncaire.  that  it  was 
to  be  a  trading  house  for  their  special 
accommodation:  The  work  was  then 
commenced  late  in  the  autumn  of  1753. 

There  was  living  at  this  time,  at  the 
present  site  of  Franklin,  a  Scotchman 
named  John  Frazier,  a  gunsmith  and 
Indian  trader.  Edward  Shippen,  of 
Lancaster,  writing  in  1753  to  Gov. 
James  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  says 
of  him  and  of  this  piece  :  ^Veningo 
is  the  name  of  an  Indian  town  on  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Frazier  has  had  a  gunsmith 
shop  for  many  years.  It  is  situate  about 
eighty  miles  up  the  said  river,  beyond 
Logstown." 

When  Joncaire  came  in  the  fall  of 
1753  to  commence  his  fort,  he  drove 
John  Frazier  out  of  his  house  and  took 
possession.  For  years  this  honest 
Scotchman  had  been  located  here, 
tinkering  up  old  muskets  for  the  Indians 
in  exchange  for  furs,  and  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business.  But  he  had  no  rights 
that  a  Frenchman  was  bound  to  respect, 
so  he  took  hasty  leave,  and  moved 
down  atid  took  a  new  position  on  the 
Afonongahela,  at  Turtle  Creek.  ^Vc 
shall  find  him  again  in  connection  with 
the  seizure  of  the  fort  commenced  by 
Capt.  Trent,  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
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Meanwhile  news  reached  the  South- 
ern settlements  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  French-  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia,  the  boundaries  of  which  vv-ere 
supposed  to  extend  over  what  is  now 
western  Pennsyh'ania,  wishing  to  learn 
the  true  state  of  .affairs,  commissioned 
George  Washington,  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  to  go  up  the  Ohio,  and  ex- 
amine the  military  works  said  to  be  in 
progress  there,  and  inquire  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  French  in  their  under- 
taking. Furnished  with  official  papers, 
and  minute  instructions  as  to  his  con- 
duct, the  brave  young  man  set  forth  on 
his  mission  into  the  w^ilderness  accom- 
panied by  the  celebrated  Christopher 
Gist,  as  guide,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  as 
interpreter  of  French,  and  John  David- 
son as  Indian  interpreter.  At  the  ren- 
dezvous, at  Logstown,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  some  eighteen  miles  below  the 
present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  he  secured 
the  services  of  several  Indian  chiefs,, 
and  was  soon  on  the  way  to  Venango, 
which  place  was  reached  on  the  4th  day 
of  December. 

The  fort  at  that  place  .was  not  then 
finished,  for  he  tells  us  in  his  journal 
that  Joncaire  was  then  living  in  Frazier's 
house,  and  had  the  colors  of  France 
raised  over  it.  In  this  interview  the 
Frenchman  was  thoroughly  outgen- 
eraled by  the  young  American.  AVhis- 
kc}-  was  produced,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  getting  the  Indians  and 
their  young  leader  under  its  intluence. 
But  the  results  were  that  while  the  In- 
dians and  the  Frenchman  partook  freelv, 
Washington  remained  perfectly  sober» 
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and  picked  the  brains  of  the  half 
drunken  officer  of  all  their  secrets  re- 
ferring t©  their  plans  and  resources. 

From  this  place  Mr.  Washington 
passed  up  the  shore  of  French  Creek  to 
Fort  Le  Boeuf.  Here  he  found  I.egar- 
deur  St.  Pierre,  a  Knight  of  the  Milit- 
ary Order  of  St.  Louis,  in  command. 
At  the  gate  of  the  fort  his  letters  and 
commission  were  presented;  and  whilst 
the  officers  hesitated  and  debated,  and 
endeavored  to  tamper  with  his  Indians, 
the  young  Virginian  kept  his  eyes  open 
and  took  in  a  full  view  of  the  fort  and 
everything  that  pertained  to  it.  His 
conclusion  was  that  the  men  numbered 
about  one  hundred,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  officers.  His  men  reported 
to  him  that  there  were  drawn  up  in  the 
creek  fifty  birch  bark  canoes,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  pine,  besides 
many  others  in  process  of  construction. 

Having  completed  the  object  of  his 
mission  the  greater  portion  of  the  men 
were  sent  back  by  land,  and  the  young 
leader  wkh  the  rem.ainder  tioated  down 
the  creek  to  Venango,  and  from  thence, 
with  very  serious  difficulties  and  perils, 
to  his  home  in  Virginia. 

The  sites  of  these  old  forts  and  the 
creek  that  floats  between  have  been  for- 
ever consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of 


Washington,  and  this  his  first  effort  ir> 
the  public  ser\-ice  of  his  country. 

In  the  meantime  active  measures 
were  inaugurated  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  French.  The  mission  of  George 
Washington  had  left  no  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  their  designs.  His  journal 
was  published  and  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  the  popular  mind.  A  party  of 
men  was  sent  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Trent,  with  orders  to  erect  a  fort 
at  what  is  now  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  party  reached  the  jup.ciiaft 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  on 
the  17th  day  of  February,  1754,  and  at 
once  commenced  work.  But  in  two 
months'  time  a  sudden  check  was  put 
to  the  work  by  the  appearance  of  Con- 
trecoeur,  with  the  demand  for  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  unfinished 
work.  Resistance  was  hopeless.  Capt. 
Trent  was  absent.  John  Frazier,  the 
old  Indian  trader,  who  had  resided  in 
Wenango,  had  been  driven  from  his 
home  by  Joncaire,  when  he  came  to 
build  Fort  Machault,  had  gone  to  his 
home  at  Turtle  Creek,  up  the  ^[on- 
ongahela.  The  work  was  in  charge  of 
Ensign  Ward,  and  the  whole  number  of 
men  amounted  to  but  forty-one.  The 
fort  fell  easily  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton. 
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CHARACTERISTICS    OF   RICHARD  MOTT. 


The  last  time  the  author  of  this 
sketch  saw  Richard  Mott  was  at  a  wed- 
'  ding  reception,  on  an  evening  in  the 
holidays  of  1887.  The  July  previous 
he  had  passed  his  eighty-third  birthday, 
yet  was  his  eye  undimmed  and  his  alert 
mentality  unabated.  As  usual,  on  such 
occasions,  he  was  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring throng;  his  tall,  stately  figure 
towering  above  any  but  the  tallest  in 
stature.  His  benignant  face,  with  its 
clear,  boyish  coloring,  rimmed  with  a 
silken  s'ilver  of  hair  and  beard,  suggest- 
ed the  aspect  of  hopeful  youth,  rather 
than  that  of  the  seamed  octogenerian, 
who  had  wrestled  with  the  practical 
problems  of  an  eventful  life.  His  hand 
was  .warm,  his  manner  gracious,  his 
sympathies  palpable.  Childhood's 
trustful  charm,  manhood's  masterful 
grasp,  humanity's  engirdling  breadth; 
all  combined  to  invest  him  with  the 
vigor  of  perpetual  youth.  An  atmos- 
phere exhaled  from  him.  whose  radi- 
ance was  reflected  in  the  kindling 
thought  and  kindlier  feeling  of  all  who 
came  into  his  presence. 

The  question  of  Bacon's  authorship 
of  the  Shakesperean  dramas  and  son- 
nets Was  the  theme  of  conversation. 
Mr.  Mott,  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect,  was  earnest  in  his  opinion  that  it 
was  Francis  Bacon,  scholar,  philosopher 
and  wit,  masquerading  behind  a  strolling 
player.    To  him  there  was  no  royal 


road  to  learning;  no  Aladdin's  Lamp 
to  lead  the  way-  to  success.  The  man 
who  labors  is  the  man  who  achieves; 
literary  production  has  its  season  to 
sow  as  well  as  to  reap.  Invention,  dis- 
covery, inspiration,  are  but  manifesta- 
tions of  law  applied  to  human  endea- 
vor. The  genius,  the  poet,  the  philos- 
opher, the  statesman,  are  the  exponents 
of  law.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  obedient. 

Such  was  Richard  Mott  at  eighty- 
three,  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  a 
commitment  of  his  ways  to  law — the 
higher  law.  This  to  him  meant  tem- 
perance, thrift,  frugality,  industry, 
community  of  interest;  patience,  per- 
severance, contemplation,  deliberation, 
reciprocity. 

The  charm  of  a  little  child  is  its  un- 
conscious recognition  of  the  universality 
of  life.  The  Man  of  Galilee  had  this 
in  mind  when  He  held  up  the  truthful 
babe  as  a  type  of  immortality.  It  was 
this  quality  in  Richard  Mottwhich  gave 
him  his  peculiar  drawing  power.  A 
beast,  a  shrub,  a  creeping  thing,  awoke 
in  him  a  tender  interest.  *'  Father 
never  put  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  fire." 
said  his  daugher,  ''  but  he  gave  it  a 
little  tap.  fearing  he  might  destroy  some 
harndess  insect."  It  pained  him  to  see 
a  thoughtless  \-outh  switch  the  bushes 
with  his  cane  as  he  passetl  along. 

It  was  this  quality  which  enlarged 
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his  sympathies,  kept  him  in  pace  With 
the  ameliorating  forces  of  the  age,  and 
enabled 'him  to  penetrate  the  future 
with  seerlike  vision  and  anticipate  the 
processes  of  evolution  in  human  affairs. 
This  spiritual  nature  was  pervaded  by 
the  divine  essence. 

The  child  who  sat  on  his  knee;  the 
young  man  who  sought  his  counsel;  the 
explorer  into  the  mysteries  of  things 
seen  and  unseen ;  the  poet,  the  scient- 
ist, the  political  economist,  the  man  of 
affairs,  each  was  drawn  to  him  by  the 
ine\-itable  law  of  like  seeking  like.  The 
weak  found  in  him  a  protector  and  the 
strong  a  mentor.  An  unpopular  reform 
was  essentially  his  own.  As  one  who 
shared  in'  his  advice  expresses  it,  "  In 
him  the  slave,  the  woman,  the  dumb 
beast  found  an  advocate  and  friend." 

A  Quaker  by  birth  and  practice, 
Richard  Mott's  creed  was  summed  up 
in  the  .Golden  Rule.  His  gauge  of  con- 
duct was  his  oft  repeated  question,  ''Is 
it  just?"  The  rule  of  action  required 
of  himself  he  exacted  of  his  associates, 
of  the  state  and  nation.  He  believed 
in  individual  responsibility  and  the 
right  of  the  humblest.  His  theory  of 
government  was  that  the  full  exercise  of 
every  factor  makes  the  sum  total  of 
human  good.  The  rich  and  the  poor  ; 
the  educated  and  ignorant ;  capital  and 
labor;  brain  and  brawn  ;  male  and  fe- 
male ;  science  and  superstition  ;  each 
found  in  him  a  fearless  champion  or  a 
patient  guide.  To  ignore  a  class,  or 
hamper  the  individual  was  to  disarrange 
the  machinery  of  government.  He  was 
i.    democrat    of    democrats,    and  his 


theory  of  the  distribution  of  power  he 
summed  up  in  the  aphorism,  "The 
ballot  for  everyone  who  can  read  it. 
Viva  voce  voting  for  those  who  cannot. '  * 
"Do  not  prefix  'Hon.'  to  my  name," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "it  seems  so  much 
like  a  farce." 

In  business  Richard  Mott  was  thrifty 
and  prosperous.  Though  through 
sweeping  reverses,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
he  gave  up  his  entire  property  to  his 
creditors,  he  speedily  rallied  and  died 
possessed  of  a  handsome  competence. 
For  twenty  years  ending  w^ith  his  death 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Toledo 
Savings  Bank,  which  he  organized  May 
t868,  and  devoted  eight  hours  a  day, 
gratuitously,  to  its  service.  Yet  with 
all  this  he  found  ample  time  for  books, 
his  reading  covering  every  domain  of 
history,  biography,  poetry,  philosophy, 
travel  and  belles  lettres.  Seated  in  a 
large  rocking-chair,  in  a  cosy  study, 
which  he  called  his  "Snuggery."  he 
spent  long,  restful  hours  in  the  society 
of  his  silent  friends.  Among  the  privi- 
leged guests  who  were  sure  of  a  welcome 
there,  were  the  children  whose  merriest 
clatter  seemed  but  a  rippling  accom- 
paniment set  to  the  music  of  his 
thoughts.  In  the  winter  he  rose  with 
the  sun,  and  when  the  days  were  short, 
while  it  was  yet  night.  Often  of  a 
winter  morning  his  daughter  found  him 
reading  under  the  gaslight  though  the 
sun  had  begun  to  stream  in  at  the  win- 
dow. He  was  the  best  exemplar  of  his 
favorite  adage.  "Work  as  if  to  live  for- 
ever ;  live  as  if  to  die  to-morrow." 

Richard  Mott  was  a  strong  connect- 
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ing  link  between  the  post-Revolutionary 
days  that  began  the  century  and  the 
post-Rebellion  days  in  which  he  passed 
away.  His  vigorous  memory  was  rich 
in  a  fund  of  incidents  and  anecdotes  of 
the  Revolution,  as  related  to  him  in  his 
boyhood  by  those  who  were  actors  in 
the  stirring  scenes  enacted  along  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  his  pa- 
ternal home.  Some  of  these,  height- 
ened by  the  gentle  humor,  which  lent  a 
charm  to  all  his  speech,  he  has  left  in 
manuscript  form,  entitled  Second- 
Hand  Reminiscences."  Of  the  war  of 
i8t2  and  the  British  blockade  of  Long 
Island  he  was  rich  in  personal  memories 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful "attack  of  the  American  fleet, 
from  Sand's  Point,  on  the  British 
blockading  ship  Atlantic." 

The  ^lott  family  is  of  French  origin, 
and  early  adherents  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Like  many  well-to-do  Colon- 
ial families  they  held  slaves,  but  these 
were  emancipated  by  the  Quaker  act  of 
1770.  ^\mong  the  slaves  belonging*  to 
Richard's  grandfather  were  ''Billy 
Banjo"  and  his  wife,  "Aunt  Ginny," 
who  lived  with  the  family  until  their 
death  at  an  advanced  age.  From  tlieir 
pitiful  accounts  of  their  capture  in 
Africa  and  transportation  to  New  York 
on  a  slave  ship,  as  well  as  the  sufferings 
of  his  grandfather  from  the  ''Cow- 
Boys"'andthe  "Hessians"  of  the  Rev- 
olution, Richard  learnt  his  earliest 
practical  lessons  in  abolition  and  pa- 
triotism. 

In  his  boyhood  slaves  were  held  in  all 
the  states  except  Vermont,  most  num- 


erous in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
"Our  home,"  he  writes  in  his  remin- 
iscences, "had  always  been  one  of  the 
stations  where  the  hunted  fugitives  from 
slavery  found  temporary  shelter  and  a 
speedy  expediting  on  the  way  to  safety. 
Sympathy  could  Jiot  be  held  from  the 
frightened  faces  peering  out  from  the 
various  hiding  places,  sometimes  under 
the  garret  rafters,  sometimes  from  be- 
hind the  potato  bin,  or  from  under  the 
hay,  in  cow-shed  or  stable." 

When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  disguised  in 
his  father's  clothes,  according  to  the 
Quaker  fashion  of  the  day — broad- 
brimmed  hat,  topped  boots,  knee 
breeches,  an  improvised  wig,  made  by 
untwisting  a  few  strands  of  Manilla 
rope,  to  look  like  his  father's  white  hair 
— Richard  conducted  a  fugitive  woman, 
dressed  in  his  mother's  drab  cloak  and 
black  scoop-shovel  bonnet,  safely  to  a 
departing  boat,  thus  outwitting  the  Spies 
set  over  his  father's  suspected  house. 
His  teacher,  to  whom  he  related  the 
circumstance,  laid  down  the  axiom, 
which  his  pupil  ever  after  followed: 
"  The  breaking  of  man's  law,  in  aiding 
the  poor  woman's  escape  was  but  obey- 
ing another  law  above  all  statutes — the 
higher  law  of  the  Almighty."  This 
was  thirty  years  before  Seward's  Higher 
Law  speech  in  the  L^nited  States  Senate 
quickened  the  ferment  that  rose  to  civil 
war. 

At  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  the  pater- 
nal home  of  the  Mott  family,  July, 
1804.  Richard,  son  of  Adam  and  Anno 
Mott,  was  born.  He  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  but  being  fond  of  the  water  he 
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became  an  expert  as  a  swimmer  and  in 
the  management  of  a  boat.-  The  latest 
summers  of  his  life  he  spent  among  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  enjoying  the 
handling  of  the  sails  and  giving  his 
young  companions  object  lessons  in 
somersaults  in  the  water  and  other  feats 
of  bathing.  When  nineteen  years  old 
he  found  an  East  Indian  ship  lying  at 
Hell  Gate  without  a  pilot,  and  con- 
ducted her  safely  past  the  rocks  and 
rapids  until  she  found  clear  sailing  to 
New  York.  The  monotony  of  his  boy- 
hood evenings  was  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  with  "  Uncle  Banjo  "  to  a 
country  dance,  where  he  looked  on 
while  the  old  centennarian  furnished 
the  music  on  a  gourd  banjo  of  his  own 
make. 

His  father,  who  was  a  miller,  suffer- 
ing financial  stress  from  the  embargo 
policy  of  I  So  7-1 3,  Richard  was  taken 
from  the  Quaker  boarding  school  where 
he  had  been  placed  and  put  to  work  on 
the  farm:  but  he  embraced  every  op- 
portunity for  study,  and  at  sixteen  be- 
gan school  teaching  to  put  himself 
through  college.  He  failed  in  this,  but 
the  studious  habits  then  acquired  led  to 
widest  self-culture,  not  only  in  English 
but  in  French  and  Spanish,  in  which 
he  became  proficient,  some  of  his  trans- 
lations being  very  felicitous. 

In  1S24  he  removed  with  his  father 
to  New  York  City,  receiving  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bank  of  New  York,  which  he 
held  for  twelve  years.  At  twenty-four 
he  married  f^lizabeth  N[.  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  C"a[)t,  Elihu  Smith,  of  New  Bed- 
ford,  Mass.,  also  of   the   Society  of 


Friends.  She  was  a  woman-of  great 
personal  beauty  and  lovely  character, 
and,  until  her  death  in  1855,  their 
union  was  in  all  respects  ideal.  Two 
daughters  were  given  them,  Mary,  who 
grew  to  beautiful  womanhood  but  died 
in  1S60  and  was  laid  beside  her  mother 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Caroline,  the 
presiding  genius  of  her  father's  hospit- 
able home,  an  officer  of  the  Protestant 
Orphans*  Home  and  member  of  numer- 
ous philanthropic  and  reformatory  so- 
cieties. ' 

Richard  Mott  left  New  York  and  be- 
came a  resident  of  the  pioneer  town  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  winter  of  1836,  ar- 
riving in  a  stage,  via  Columbus,  over  the 
frozen  Black  Swamp.  He  represented 
the  large  land  interests  of  Gov.  Wash- 
ington Hunt  and  the  Hicks  family, 
and  brought  four  thousand  dollars  of 
his  own  savings  for  investment.  He 
entered  at  once  into  the  business  and 
social  life  of  the  primitive  community; 
was  a  patron  of 'the  first  debating  so- 
ciety and  of  the  first  schools  and  was 
for  years  first-lieutenant  in  the  volun- 
teer Fire  Company. 

He  was  a  pioneer  railroader,  and  was 
one  of  the  builders  and  operators  of 
the  Erie  Kalamazoo  railroad,  running 
fro'm  Toledo  to  Adrian  ;  serving  as  pres- 
ident from  March  15,  1838.  to  April  30, 
TS39.  "  How  this  road  got  into  opera- 
tion and  kept  up  without  nuMiey  or 
credit,"  says  Mr.  Mott,  in  his  reminis- 
cences, "can  never  be  fully  ex^ilained. 
and  perhaps  not  entirely  understood, 
except  by  the  parties  whose  energy  and 
pluck — with  possibly  some  little  assur- 
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ance — carried  it  along  »-hrci:,i:li  years  of 
difficulty  and  embarrassment."  Mr. 
Mott,  wiio  was  a  clever  draiiifhtsman , 
has  left  ill'Tstrations  of  tlie  lirst  train, 
with  its  rude  locomotive,  run  over  the 
road;  bringing  wheat  f'-or/.  Michigan 
and  returning  brcad-str.ris  f  ruin  Toledo,, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  iic>ur. 

He  was  the  pioneer  in  grain  hauling, 
and  built  the  first  warclionse,  with  a 
horse-power  elevator,  in  1S3S;  burned 
in  1839  and  rebuilt  in  1840.  with  the 
horse  tramping  under  the  peak  of  the 
roof. 

Richard  Mott  had  been  a  Democrat, 
like  his  father,  and  was  nrst  to  last  an 
out  and  out  free  trader.  But  the  party 
lash  had  no  terror  for  him,  and  in  1S3S 
his  strong  anti-slavery  convictions  led 
him  into  the  \\  liig  convcr.  ion,  at  Col- 
umbus, for  choosing  delegates  to  the 
Presidential  convention,  Daniel  Web- 
ster being  his  first  choice,  and  Fenry 
Clay  the*  second.  November  30,  1S41, 
following  th'"  death  of  Harrison,  and 
Tyler's  abaseftient  before  the  slave 
powers,  Ve  find  him  acting  as  a  dele- 
gate in  the  Democratic  state  convention. 

In  1S44  he  made  the  canvass  tor  State 
Senator  on  the  Independent  ticket,  and 
the  same  year  liC  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Toledo,  and  re-elected  in  1846.  PVom 
184S  to  1852  he  resided  at  Ikiffalo ; 
supported  Martin  Van  Euren.  the  Free 
Soil  candidate,  for.  Presuifiu.  against 
Lewis  Cass,  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  up  tlie  lUifi'alo  convention  of 
1S4S.  • 

At  Defiance,    September   16,  1854, 


during  the  excitement  attending  the 
attempt  of  the  slave  power  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  prohlb- 
i^-ing  slavery  in  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  on  theAnti-Ne- 
braska  ticket,  and  elected  by  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  vote  cast. 
He  actively  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio, 
and  in  electing  Salmon  P.  Chase 
to  the  Governor's  chair.  The  first 
meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  his  ^ 
parlors,  and  the.  platform  penned  by 
him. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  against  Hon. 
A.  P.  Edgarton,  late  of  the  Uriited 
States  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission,  an 
early  friend  and  associate.  Illustrative 
of  his  frank,  honest  methods,  the  story 
is  told,  that  meeting  Mr.  Edgarton,  he 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  run  against 
him;  the  answer  being  in  the  afiirmative, 
he  replied:  *'Then  I  myself  will  see 
that  thee  is  defeated."  And  he  did, 
making  his  can\ass  often  on  foot,  and, 
although  no  orator,  winning  the  support 
of  his  hearers  by  his  earnest  appeals  to 
their  sense  of  justice  and  reciprocal 
rights.  The  canvass  on  both  sides  was 
so  conducted  that  the  life-long  friend- 
ship was  never  impaired. 

In  those  stormy  tim  in  Congress, 
tlie  quiet  self-control  of  the  Quaker 
radical  was  potent  for  peace.  Once  his 
tall  form  intervened  to  prevent  the 
rising  blows  of  the  wrathful  cham'pions 
of  North  anil  South.  .\s  a  political 
organizer,  and  a  factor  in  the  evolution 
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of  the  Republican  party.  Richard  ^[ott 
may  be  justly  ranked  with  Giddings, 
Wade,  Sumner,  \V'ilson,  Lovejoy,  Julian, 
and  other  intellectual  giants  of  the  most 
important  period  of  our  legislative  his- 
tory. A  disinclination  for  public  life 
led  to  his  retirement  after  his  second 
term  in  Congress,  but  his  interest  never 
waned,  and  he  expressed  his  latest  party 
preferences  by  enrolling  his  name  in 
the  Silver  Grays,  a  Republican  club  of 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1S84. 

In  the  Congressional  campaign  of 
1862,  when  the  Toledo  District  had  two 
candidates  in  the  field,  James  M.  Ash- 
ley, radical,  for  re-election,  and  Mor- 
rison R.  "Waite,  afterwards  Chief  Justice, 
conservative , — the  issue  being  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  emanciptttion, 
— Mr.  Mott  supported  Mr.  A\'aite, 
his  deliberative  judgment  according 
with  the  more  cautious  policy  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  But  he  at  all  times 
favored  a  vigorous  war  policy;  was  a 
member  of  the  first  district  military 
committee  to  promote  recruiting;  and 
througfi  all  the  exciting  years  of  tS6i 
to  1S65  was  foremost  in  every  public 
demonstration  to  support  and  strength- 
en the  army  at  the  front. 

A  practical  philanthrophist,  ?vir.  Mott 
did  not  believe  in  encouraging  the  idle 
and  vicious  by  prodigal  almsgiving  and 
blind  benefactions,  but  he  lent  sub- 
stantial aid  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  Protestant  Orphans'  Home, 
Home  for  Friendless  Women,  In- 
dustrial School,  Humane  Society, 
Protestant  Hospital  and  Temper- 
ance  Association.     He   was  an  earn- 


est advocate  of  manual  training  in 
our  public  schools;  and  his  name  was 
coupled  ft^th  every .feijk^rprise- for  the 
common  weal.  ''■  Oh,  yes,  the  vrorld 
is  getting  better,"  was  his  frequent  re- 
mark in  reviewing  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  advancing  civilization. 

In  1869  heassisted  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Toledo  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  during  the  life  of  Lu- 
cretia  Mott,  wife  of  his  elder  brother, 
James,  he  lent  her  ready  counsel  and 
advice.  In  1S76  he  assisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  New-  Century  Club,  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  literary  and 
timely  topics;  was  made  a  life  honor- 
ary member,  and  served  as  president 
for  the  year  1S85. 

Richard  ^lott  passed  away  January 
22d,  iSSS,  7.30  p.  M.,  at  his  Toledo 
home,  and  on  the  26th  the  silent  service 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  solemnly 
observed  by  a  large  concourse  assem- 
bled, broken  only  by  the  reading  of  his 
favorite  hjnin,  How  Blest  the  Right- 
eous when  he  Dies,"  by  Clarence  Brown, 
preceded  by  a  tender  eulogy  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  singing  of  Whittier's  liymn, 
"With  Silence  as  their  Benediction 
God's  Angeis  Come." 

Before  me  is  a  heap  of  manuscript, 
productions  of  his  latest  years,  written 
in  the  firm,  open  hand,  characteristic 
of  his  epistolary  correspondence  and 
business  details.  They  treat  of  the 
most  potent  questions  of  our  time  and 
country:  Free  Tratle,  Woman  Suffrage, 
The  Higher  I.aw,  as  applied  to  society 
and  government.     "As  a  man  thinketh 
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in  his  heart  so  is  he,"  and  the  follow- 
ing, extracts  will  give  a  better  idea  than 
can  otherwise  be  conveyed  of  his  terse 
idiomatic  English  and  strong  sense  of 
equity  and  moral  truth. 

MOTT  MAXIMS. 

The  primary  law  for  everyone  to 
achieve  business  success  is  to  live  with- 
in his  income. 

When  outgo  exceeds  income  the  game 
is  desperate,  the  fate  inevitable.  The 
two  per  cents  crush  all  in  the  end. 

To  render  a  country  thoroughly  pros- 
perous requires  the  industry  of  all  the 
people.  < 

No  person  can  be  idle  and  unem- 
ployed without  danger.  He  will  become 
effeminate  in  body  or  mind,  frivolous 
or  useless. 

Our  normal  condition  is  work.  It  is 
one  of  the  highest  laws  of  nature  that  a 
human  being  must  sustain  himself;  a 
nation  must  sustain  itself. 

Occupation  of  "both  body  ancl  mind 
is  indispensable.  Better  the  toil  be 
grave  than  none.  Better  be  overtasked 
than  undfertasked. 

The  standard  of  equity  is  the  only 
one  from  which  to  view  questions  of 
human  duty. 

The  degradation  of  any  one  class 
practically  debases  the  others. 

Political  liberty  is  the  right,  not  only 
of  the  entire  community,  but  of  every 
individual  composing  it. 

Universal,  untrammelled  and  equal 
suffrage  and  frequent  elections  aftord 
the  best  and  only  lasting  security  to 
civil  liberty. 

^    There  is  more  danger  from  the  mil- 
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lionaire  than  from  the  impecunious 
classes;  from  gigantic,  entrenched  mon- 
opolies than  imported  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

Excessive  wealth  carries  with  it  ex- 
cessive poverty,  both  injurious  to  pri- 
vate virtue  and  public  good.  To  dim- 
inish these  evils  is  an  important  but 
neglected  branch  of  moral  legislation. 

The  strength  of  government  must 
have  its  permanent  foundation  in  equity. 
Absolute  justice  and  perfect  equality 
form  the  enduring  base  on  which  it 
must  rest. 

Suffrage  in  a  Republic  should  be  held 
as  a  right,  not  as  a  privilege.  If  the 
latter,  it  can  be  taken  away  by  the 
same  power  by  which  it  was  conferred. 

Equality  of  citizenship,  its  rights, 
duties,  responsibilities  and  privileges, 
should  be  the  first  question  of  the  day 
and  should  have  precedence  in  all  legis- 
lative bodies,  till  all  humanity  be 
placed  on  the  same  political  plane. 

The  retrogression  from  democracy 
through  oligarchy  to  decay  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence' of  the  specious 
sophistry  teaching  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  go\-ernmental  management 
in  the  hands  of  the  educated  and  well- 
to-do  classes,  who  have  leisure  to  tliink 
for  the  masses.  \\'e  read  of  disiin- 
guished  men  who  had  no  early  ad\  an- 
tages.  who  were  early  compelled  to 
severe  labor.  Such  men  have  actually 
the  best  advantages;  the  petted  child- 
ren of  effeminacy  really  less. 

iVogress  is  a  positive  law.  Individual 
education  and  culture  are  pursued  in 
promotion  of   this  law.  Legislation 
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contemplates  the  same  beneficent  end; 
but  it  must  be  elevated  above  political 
squabbles  and  petty  larceny  scrambles 
for  ol^ce. 

It  is  the  observance  of  vital  and  per- 
vading truth,  instead  of  local  and 
special  pheraomena,  that  distinguishes 
the  Galileos  and  Franklins  among 
people  of  science,  the  Stephensons  and 
Morses  among  mechanics,  and  the  Jeff- 
ersons,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Pitts  and 
Cavours  among  statesmen. 

If  anyone  assume  to  regard  himself 
while  living  as  independent  of  his  fel- 
lows and  holds  himself  aloof  from  all 
their  trials  and  exertions,  of  course,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  the  world  owes  him  noth- 
ing but-  reciprocal  contempt,  and  his 
own  doctrine  carried  to  extremes  would 
leave  his  own  carcass  unburied  when 
the  breath  left  it. 

The  many  wrongs  complained  of  as 
being  manipulated  in  primar}-  political 
meetings  could  be  mainly  prevented 
were  two  elections  to  be  the  rule.  Tlie 
first  a  preparatory,  or  nominating,  one 
andjhe  tu'o  names  receiving  the  greater 


number  of  votes  should  be  the  candi- 
dates at  the  second  and  deciding  elec- 
tion. This  would  prevent  ill-judged 
caucus  management. 

Through  the  co-education  of  woman 
she  has  become  the  peer  of  man  in  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  be  found  in  her  proper  posi- 
tion as  his  peer  in  political  rights— a 
position  which  is  hers  inevitably  — 
thereby  softening  our  discussions,  and 
with  her  clearer  intuition  becoming  a 
useful  co-laborer  in  our  legislation. 

Right  inspiration  is  to  know  little  and 
care  less,  for  all  the  differences  of 
dogma  between  church  and  church,  and 
to  look  at  all  people  as  subjects  to  join 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  social,  broad 
religion,  which  matters  not  what  notion 
of  Christianity,  consistent  with  morality, 
is  accepted  by  it. 

He  inculcates  the  higher  law  of  prac- 
tical religion  who  teaches  his  listentirs 
to  manifest  the  genuineness  of  their  love 
of  God  by  elevating  their  fellow  men. 
Kate  Brown'lee  Sherwood. 
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The  Ger?i  of  the  Prairie  was  one  of 
the  early  ventures  of  Chicago,  and  for 
some  eight  years  after  its  founding  in 
1S44  it  made  weekly  visits  to  a  limited 
circle  of  readers  who  hoped — even 
though  they  may  not  have  believed — 
that  it  would  becon\e  one  of  the  great 
literary  and  educational  influences  of 


the  time.  But  although  its  distinctive 
Western  name  was  not  long  retained, 
its  career  was  by  no  means  short-lived, 
as  it  was  gradually  merged  into  the 
weekly  Trilmne,  and  as  such  finds  a 
place  in  .A-merican  journalism  of  to-day. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  make  use 
of  a  file  of  that  pioneer  journal  for 
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184S,  for  rhc  collection  of  the  random 
facts  arid  -suLigestive  incidents  recorded 
below;  premising  the  selection, '  how- 
ever, *  by  the  following  statement  re- 
cently made  as  to  rhe  cf)ndition  and 
position  of  Cliicago  in  the  year  nameri: 
There  was  no  railroad  to  the  city  then, 
nor  even  for  part  of  the  year  a  telegraph 
wire;  there  were  no  paved  streets,  and 
hardly  any  sidewalks;  it  was  a  rickety 
city  of  frame  shanties  clustered  from 
Washington  street  on  the  south  to 
Michigan  street  on  the  north,  and 
divided  by  tlie  main  branch  of  the 
river;  it  was  a  small  city  of,  pushing, 
hnstb'ng,  Tnely  people,  shut  off,  as  one 
loolcs  at  it  nov.-,  from  half  the  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments  that  make  life 
'  endurable.  But  it  was  evidently  a  stir- 
ring year  for  Chicago — was  TS4S.  The 
anti-slavery  agitation  was  absorbing  a 
good  deal  of  interest;  and  cases  of  kid- 
napping of  colored  men,  with  much 
indigr^ant  comment  thereon,  were  fre- 
quently recorded  in  the  papers.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  the  Illinois  and  -\[ichi- 
gan  canal  vv-as  opened — that,  indeed, 
was  the  great  event  of  the  year  in 
Chicago — and  it  was  also  in  that  year 
that  plank  roads  began  to  be  built,  that 
the  first  telegram  was  received  in  ilie 
city,  that  \.W  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized,  that  the  first  bit  of  railroad 
was  constructed,  that  Clark  street 
houses  were  first  numbered,  that  the 
first  city  building- — the  market  building 
— was  erected,  and  that  the  cholera 
epidemic  struck  the  city. 

The  Gt'in  of  (Ju-  Prairie  boasted  of 
eight  pages  of  five  columns  to  the  page, 


and  measured  twenty-one  by  sixteen 
inches.  The  matter  was  as  miscel- 
laneous as  the  most  diversified  patron- 
age could  desire  —  original  poetry, 
stories,  literary  selections,  editorials, 
local  and  political  news,  and  advertise- 
ments. Glancing  through  these  pages, 
one  gains  a  very  good  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  times  in  Chicago,  with 
some  idea  of  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  world  at  large.  It  was  a  day  when 
the  possibilities  of  steam  were  being 
rapidly  demonstrated ;  while  those  of 
the  telegraph  were  yet  in  the  suggestive 
stage.  Of  the  latter  we  find  an  ac- 
count, in  April,  of  the  first  connection 
of  Chicago  with  the  East  by  the  elec- 
trical wire,  headed  with  the  welcome 
announcement  that  "  time  and  space  " 
ha\e  l)ecn  annihilated."  By  June 
17th  Milwaukee  sends  greeting  over  the 
new  means  of  communication,  couched 
in  these  boastful  words: 

"  Milwaukee, W'ith  her  fourteen  thous- 
and inhabitants,  sends  greeting  to  her 
fair  sister  Chicago,  with  her  seventeen 
thousand,  and  requests  her  to  clear  the 
track  to  allow  her  to  pass!" 

It  would  not  have  been  Chicago  if  a 
response  frauglu  with  all  the  promise 
of  the  future  had  been  wanting.  Here 
is  the  cheerful  message  that  was  flashed 
back: 

"  Chicago,  with  her  se\enteen  thous- 
and iiihal)itants,  will  soon  have  her 
railroad  tracks  East  to  the  Atlantic, 
and.  West  to  the  ^[ississi{)pi  *  clear,  so 

♦How  m;iny  then  supposed  that  the  word 
P.icltic  "  could  have  been  truthfully  inserted 
here? 
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tluit  t!:e  fourteen  thousand  citizens  of 
their  sister  city  can  have  every  possible 
fa<'ility  for  passing." 

The  wonders  of  steam  do  not  go  un- 
recognized. Touching  the  expected 
opening  of  the  new  canal  at  Bridgeport, 
tiien  some  distance  from  the  city,  the 
Gc/n  discourses  as  follows  : 

"The  aggregate  steam-power  of  the 
works  at  Bridgeport  is  equal  to  four 
hundred  horses,  when  all  the  boilers 
are  in  use.  Mr.  Guthrie  informs  us 
that  only  about  half  this  power  will  be 
needed  for  permanent  use  in  supplying 
water  to  the  canal,  and  that  the  other 
half,  equal  to  two  hundred  horses,  can 
be  at  once  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
machiner-yof  various  kinds.  This  will, 
of  course,  make  quite  a  manufacturing 
place  of  Bridgeport,  aside  from  the 
business  of  the  canal.  Two  or  three 
large  flouring  mills  might  be  at  once 
erected  there,  and  perhaps  a  cotton 
and  v.-oolen  factory  or  two.  Bridgeport 
is  a  most  capital  point  for  manufactur-t 
ing 'purposes.  It  is  just  a  convenien 
distance  from  the  city.  The  mills, 
factories,  etc..  would  stand  right  along- 
side the  canal,  with  every  advantage  of 
taking  in  wheat  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  shipping  off  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  Is  not  here  a 
field  worthy  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers and  capitalists  generally?  Chi- 
.cago  is  bound  to  be  a  great  manufac- 
turing point,  and  we  know  of  no  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  which  offers 
greater  present  advantages  than  Bridge- 
port. Very  soon  it  will  be  only  a 
suburb  of  the  town." 
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The  fact  that  slavery  was  yet  one  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  country, 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Gejn  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  kidnapping  of  a 
mulatto  maraed  Ross,  a  fugitive  from 
slavery,  followed  a  few  days  later  by 
.this  w^arning :  "Look  out  for  man- 
thieves!  A  number  of  graceless  wretches 
from  the  South  are  now  in  the  city,  w^e 
understand,  prowling  around  for  an  op- 
portunity to  repeat  the  experiment 
which  proved  so  successful  a  few  da}s 
since.  AVe  warn  our  colored  citizens 
to  be  on  their  guard.  Let  them  barri- 
cade their  doors  at  night,  after  having 
provided  themselves  with  efficient  means 
of  defense  inside.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  whose  turn  will  come  next.  Villains 
who  are  of  so  desperate  and  abandoned 
a  character  as  to  become  .nan-hunters, 
would  as  soon  carry  off  a  free  man  as  a 
slave."  And  again  :  "  Sunday  evening 
a  large  crowd  was  collected  in  front  of 
the  court-house  to  hear  some  speaking 
in  reference  to  the  project  of  forming 
an  association  to  prevent  the  recapture 
of  runaway  slaves." 

•    The  triumph  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation is  celebrated  in  verse,  by  some 
effusive  contributor: 
'*  From  far  Atlantic  shores. 

To  where  ihe  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 

Lave  the  proud  Western  soil,  a  messai;e  came. 

No  echoing  post-horn  'mid  the  distant  hills. 

No  sounding  coach-wheels  on  the  pavement 
rough, 

Announce  its  near  approach." 
But  it  is  as  a  measure  of  Chicago's 
advance  and  development  as  the  future 
great  city  of  the  West,  that  the  Gcni  is 
most  valuable,  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
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teresting.  The  information  thus  safely 
preserved,  is  taken  at  random  here  and 
there  from  the  various  issues  of  the 
year.  Under  the  y'eneral  heaiiing  '-City 
Improvements,"  we  are  carefully  in- 
formed as  to  one  important  section  of 
the  present  city.  "  We  had  neglected," 
says  the  reporter,  '*  until  yesterday,  for 
a  year  back,  a  regular  tour  of  observa- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  the  South 
Branch,  and  were  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  improvements  which  had  been 
made  in  that  section  of'the  city.  The 
canal  draws  houses,  stores,  machine- 
shops,  planing-mills,  etc.,  toward  it  as 
a  magnet  does  iron  filings.  A  very 
large  number  of  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  that  neighborhood  during  the 
year,  and  among  them  we  could  not 
fail  to  notice  particularly  the  \-ery 
handsome  and  spacious  public  school- 
house,  as  a  stream  of  children  were 
issuing  from  it  by  hundreds.  It  was 
gratifying  to  think  that  where  a  few 
years  since,  the  fiat  and  desolate  prairie 
was  the  only  object  to  greet  the  eye,  a 
noblt^ edifice  dedicated  to  the  culture  of 
the  rising  generation,  has  arisen,  and 
the  daily  hum  of  a  multitude  of  youth- 
ful voices  is  heard." 

^' First  brick  warehouse  in  Ciiicago. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bristol  is  about  building  a 
large  brick  warehouse,  seventy  by 
seventy-five,  and  four  stories  high,  on 
Market  street,  between  Lind's  block 
and  the  opposite  corner.  It  is  designed 
to  ha\e  steam  elevators  for  re<:ei\ing 
and  discharging  freight  on  the  wharf. 
A  portion  of  the  materials  are  on  the 
ground." 


''The  coal  trade.  The  wareiiouse 
that  was  towed  up  the  South  Branch  a 
few  days  since  has  been  landed  a  few 
rods  south  of  Foss  «!sj  Brothers'  planing 
mill.  It  has  had  a  story  put  under  it, 
and  been  furnished  as  a  storehouse,  and 
will  be  occupied  hy  James  (Sj  Harmon, 
who  are  making  preparations  for  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  coal.  They  will  have 
a  large  coal  yard  on  the  river  at  that 
point,  the  supplies  for  which  will  be 
brought  from  the  beds  now  beiag 
opened  along  the  line  of  the  canal." 

"We  are  informed  the  surveyors, 
under  authority  of  the  canal  trustees, 
have  been  for  some  days  engaged  in  sur- 
veying the  line  of  a  projected  continua- 
tion of  the  canal  troui  Bridgeport  to  the 
city.  The  citizens  of  State  street 
ap{)ear  to  be  fully  awake  to  their  in- 
terests. The  construction  of  a  large 
market  with  a  city  hall  caused  business 
men  to  look  that  way,  and  now  that 
they  are  to  have  a  bridge  also,  v/e  may 
expect  that  part  of  the  town  to  become 
very  soon  a  great  business  mart.  . 
In  t h e  c o m m o n  .  c o u nc i  1  Frida y  eve n i n g 
the  committee  on  Streets  and  Alleys  re- 
ported in  favor  of  planking  Randolph 
street.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  a 
connnittee  appointed  to  assess  tlie 
property  in  the  street.  .  .  William 
E.  Jones,  Esq.,  is  now  engaged  in  erect- 
ing a  substantial  and  elegant  dwelling 
on  Clark  street,  in  l^iishnell's  a<Ulition 
to  Chirago,  the  estimated  cost  of  whi(ii 
is  S7.500.  The  north  side  of  the  river 
possesses  advantages  over  anv  other 
[)ortion  of  the  city  as  the  location  of 
private  residences,  and  we  confidently 
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predict  that  v.itliin  a  few  years  large 
numbers  of  wealthy  citizens  will  take 
up  their  abode  there  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city." 

But  there  was  already  a  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  business  men  of  Chicago 
were  apparently  as  active  and  wide- 
awake within  the  limits  of  their  oppor- 
tunities and  means  as  they  are  to-day. 

A  Board  of  Trade  has  been  organ- 
ized," we  learn  from  the  issue  of  April 
22d,  "  in  this  city,  by  our  principal 
merchants,  shippers  and  business  men. 
Mr.  Thomas  Richmond  has  been  elect- 
ed president  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Whiting 
secretary.  -Rooms  have  been  fitted  up 
in  a  large,  fireproof  block  on  South 
Water  street,  and  the  trading  com- 
munity can  novr  have  an  agreeable 
place  of  resort  to  collect  information 
regarding  commercial  and  other  mat- 
ters and  to  chat  away  leisure  time.  But 
the  great  good  that  the  Board  is  des- 
tined to  effect  is  of  a  moral  nature. 
One  of  its  objects  is  to  settle  by  arbitra- 
tion all  litigation  among  merchants, 
mechanics  and  traders,  and  thus  do 
away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  many 
lawsuits  that  ordinarily  arise  from  men 
of  business.  We  therefore  hail  the  in- 
stitution as  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
community.  In  connection  with  this 
we  desire  to  say  to  traders  in  other 
cities  or  in  country  villages  that  Secre- 
tary Whiting  is  a  general  agent  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  produce,  as  well  as 
contracting  for  shipments,  and,  as  he 
keeps  himself  well  advised  of  the  state 
of  trade,  any  business  intrusted  to  him 


would  be  as  well  attended  to  as  by  any 
other  business  man  in  our  city." 

In  March  we  find  a  review  of  the 
annual  statement  of  the  city  treasurer, 
which  gives  us  something  of  Chicago's 
financial  condition  at  the  time: 

"  We  have  given  the  financial  report 
a  hasty  glance,  and  find  that  the  total 
receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  from  taxes,  licenses  and  all 
other  sources  have  been  $31,170.63. 
The  total  expenditures  during  the  same 
time  have  been  533,650.84,  making  the 
expenditures  greater  than  the  receipts 
by  nearly  $2,500.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  city  is  about  $20,000.  The  assets 
to  rrieet  this  are  only  about  $10,800, 
and  part  of  this  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  present.  The  entire  ex- 
cess" of  liabilities  over  resources  is  some- 
thing more  than  $9,000.  This  is  a 
small  sum  when  we  consider  the  rapid 
increase  of  taxable  property,  and  can 
soon  be  liquidated  if  we  have  a  board 
of  good,  practical,  common-sense  coun- 
cillors, who  will  act  for  public  instead 
of /c/r/v  good.  But  there  is  one  thi-ng 
in  the  report  that  should  be  looked 
into.  The  entire  amount  of  road  tax 
collected  in  the  north  division  only 
amounts  to  $214.50,  out  of  nearly  a 
thous-and  voters,  while  the  salary  of  the 
street  commissioner  alone,  P.  Duffy, 
is  set  down  at  $252.04!  thus  paying  the 
said  commissioner  all  the  money  he 
collected  for  the  street  tax,  and  voting 
him  nearly  $40  additional  from  the 
treasury  for  such  valuable  services! 
We  hope  the  citizens  of  the  north  divi- 
sion see  to  this.    There  is  either  a  mis- 
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take  in  the  report  or  the  street  com- 
missioner has  been  guilty  of.  a  neglect 
of  duty  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
cens'urable." 

From  a  source  other  than  the  Ge}>/ 
we  are  able  to  look  at  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  Chicag'j  as  viewed 
from  one  standpoint — that  of  the  real 
estate  man — the  following  exracts  being 
taken  from  a  circular  issued  bv  one  of 
that  fraternity  toward  the  close  of  1847: 
*'  There  is  no  speculative  demand  for 
Chicago  property  and  has  not  been  for 
ten  years  :  and,  though  prices  have  been 
and  are  steadily  advancing,  it  is  a 
healthy  growth.  Sales  are  now  con- 
tinually making,  but  they  are  almost 
w^holly  for  investment.  Lots  can  be 
bought  at  the  central  business  part  of 
Chicago,  yielding  a  ground  rent  of  six 
to  nine  per  cent.  I  know  of  a  lot,  for 
instance,  held  at  $3,500,  for  which  the 
owner  is  offered,  for  a  five  years'  lease, 
$20.0. per  annum  and  the  taxes.  The 
lessee  wishes  to  erect  a  good  brick 
building,  conditioned  that  ai  the  end  of 
the  lease  the  lessor,  at  his  option,  shall 
renew  the  lease  at  seven  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  lot,  or  purchase' the 
building  at  an  appraisal,  the  value  of 
both  lot  and  building  to  be  fixed  by 
three  disinterested  men.  Tiie  building 
would  cost  about  $2,000.  and  would 
rent  for  $450,  perhaps  more.  These 
lots,  twenty  feet  front  by  one  iiundred 
and  fifty  deep,  which  are  among  the 
best  in  the  city,  have  been  umier  lease 
for  ten  years  past  at  $250  each,  and  the 
leases  are  renewed  for  the  |,>resent  year 
at  $300.    The  lots  are  worth  $4,500 
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each,  and  for  a  five  year  lease  we  could 
get  $350  per  annum,  nearly  eight  per 
centf.  Another  lot  I  could  have  bought 
a  short  time  since,  and  perhaps  can 
yet,  for  $3,000,  which  is  under  lease 
for  seven  years  at  S270,  or  nine  per 
cent.,  with  no  conditions  to  renew  or 
buy  the  buildings.  Good  brick  stores, 
four  stories  high,  and  well  furnished, 
costing  about  $3,000,  will  rent  for 
$Soo  to  SS50,  in  the  best  localities. 
When  we  have  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
if  rents  areworthas  much  here  as  in  cities 
of  corresponding  size  and  business,  such 
stores  will  be  worth  at  least  $1,200  per 
annum;  and  as  S500  will  be  an  ample 
allowance  for  the  building  alone,  $700 
will  be  left  for  the  lot,  from  which  de- 
duct $100  for  taxes,  audit  will  then  pay 
six  per  cent,  on  S  10,000.  This  you 
may  reasonal^ly  reckon  upon  /;/  ten 
years.  New  channels  are  to  be  opened, 
widely  extending  the  range  of  country 
tributary  to  this  market.  But  with  no 
increase  from  abroad,  business  in  all 
departments  must  enlarge  and  extend, 
and  very  rapidly  in  a  country  of  early 
tillage.  But  rhe  po[)ulation  of  Illinois, 
particularly  pf  the  nortliern  portion, 
which  trades. here,  never  was  increasing 
so  fast  by  imndgration." 

Thus  does  the  eagar  real  estate  man 
leaM  the  ht>pes  of  the  people  into  the 
rosy  future;  but  even  with  all  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  that  may  fall  upon  the 
most  gifted  of  his  class,  could  lie  ha\e 
foreseen  one-half  the  greatness  and 
nnin->ereil  one-lialf  the  people  who 
nunke  vChicago  their  liome  and  the  thea- 
tre of  the  immense  commercial  opera- 
tions of  to-day? 

LuTHKR  Van  Dorn. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HOMES  OV  THE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY. 

CURIOUS   REMINDERS   IN'  THE    DENVER   PUBLIC,  LIBRARY. 


A  CITIZEN  of  Denver,  while  recently 
in  Europe,  visited  Sulgrave  Tvlanor 
House, Northamptonshire,  England,  and 
while  there  made  drawings  of  the  Wash- 
ington Coat  of  Arms  ;  of  the  etfigies  of 
John,  Laurence,  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Washington  and  children  car\-ed  upon 
the  walls ;  and  also  copied  inscriptions 
upon  the  monuments  in  Brington 
Church.  These  curious  and  interesting 
reminders  of  the  ancient  home  and 
burial  place  of  the  founders  of  the 
Washington  family  may  be  seen  in  the 
Public  Library  rooms  of  Denver.  The 
sight  of  them  one  day  suggested  what 
follows:  . 

We  are  told  that  when  Henry  VIIL, 
dissolved  the  monasteries,  A.  D.  1528 
-9,  he  gj*ve  all  tlie  lands  in  Sulgrave, 
with  other  estates  near  Northampton, 
lately  belonging  to  the  priories  of 
Canons  Ashby  and  Catesby,  to  'T.aur- 
ence  Washington,  of  Northampton, 
gentleman." 

Here  eleven  children,  sixteen  grand- 
children (including  John  and  Laurence, 
the  emigrants)  and  fourteen  great- 
grandchildren were  burn,  descendants 
of  Laurence,  the  fav(.)rite  of  Henry 
VIIL 

It  is  situated  almost  in  the  center 
of  England,  in  a  (luiet,  rural  neighbor- 
hood.     Washington    Irving    visited  it 


and  his  description  will  be  recalled. 
He  says:  *•  The  house  stands  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  village,  in  its 
own  grounds,  and  is  approached  on  the 
west  by  a  pretty  green  croft  separated 
from  the  almost  encircling  road  by  a 
hedge.  The  northern  walls  are  ivy- 
mantled.  The  entrance  was  through  a 
fine  old  Tudor  doorway  of  brown  stone, 
with  its  square-headed  moldings  and 
depressed  arch  ornamented  by  the 
Washington  Coat-of-Arms,  and  the  wel'i- 
k  nown  motto — so  characteristic  of  Wash- 
ington, •  Excitus  acta  probat,'  'Actions 
are  tested  by  their  results.'  There  can 
be  no  question,"  says  Irving,  "that  the 
three  red  stars  and  the  two  red  stripes 
furnished  tlie  idea  of  the  American 
flag."  This  old  manorial  homestead  is 
not  only  an  illustrationCif  the  antiquity 
of  the  Washington  family,  but  is  also 
associated  with  the  origin  of  our  flag. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  carved  upon 
its  now  moldering  stones,  and  were 
charges  upon  the  Washington  escutcheon 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
final  adoption  of  our  national  emblem, 
with  its  alternating  red  and  white  stri[)os 
and  its  stars  argent  on  an  a/.ure  field. 

Three  generations  of  the  family  li\ed 
here.  Robert  and  Laurence,  being 
obliged  to  sell,  soUl  to  a  nephew,  Laur- 
en (^e  Makepeace,  about   1625.  Tliey 
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retired  to  Brington,  in  the  same  county, 
where  we  are  tokl  they  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spencers.  The  house 
in  little  Brlngton  is  still  shown.  Over 
the  door  is  the  inscription  :  "The  Lord 
giveth,  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed 
is  the  name  of  the  Load." 

The  depression  of  their  fortunes  was 
but  temporary.  They  recovered  wealth 
by  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  Wash- 
ington with  a  half-sister  of  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

In  Brington  Church  near  by  is  a  me- 
morial tablet  containing  this  inscription: 
(a  copy  ot  which  is  in  the  Denver 
Library) : 

''Here  lies  interred  ye  Bodies  of 
Elizab  Washington,  widowe,  who 
changed  this  Life  for  immortallitie,  ye 
19  of  March,  1622.  As  also  ye  body 
of  Robert  Washington,  gent,  her  late 
husband,  second  sonne  of  Robert  Wash- 
ington, of  Solgrave,  in  ye  county  of 
North,  Esq.,  wdio  depted  this  life  ye 
10  of  March,  1622.  After  they  lived 
lovingh' together." 

Cave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  was  the  home 
of  the  Washingtons  during  the  common- 
wealth. From  this  place  Col.  John 
Washington,  the  great-grandfather  of 
George,  emigrated  to  America  in  1657 
or  1659. 

The  brothers,  John  and  Laurence, 
sons  of  Sir  William  Washington  (who 
married  Eleanor  Harrison)  owing  to 
the  turbulent  times  under  the  rule  of 
Cromwell,  came  to  Virginia,  bought  a 
thousand  acres  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on 
the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  county, 


and  became  planters.  John  relinquished 
Cave  Castle,  and  Laurence,  a  student 
at  Oxford,  his  professional  career,  for 
an  humble  home  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  Rappanhannock  rivers.  John 
married  ]Miss  Anna  Pope.  Their  son 
Laurence  married  Mildred  Warner, 
whose  son,  Augustine,  marrying  second- 
ly, in  1730,  Alary  Ball,  became  the 
father  of  George  Washington  who 
was  born  on  the  old  plantation  home- 
stead upon  Pope's  Creek  six  miles  from 
where  it  empties  into  the  Potomac. 

The  birthplace  was  destroyed  by  fire 
one  morning  in  April,  1735.  While 
servants  w^ere  burning  brush  or  refuse 
matter  it  took  fire  from  the  flying  sparks, 
which  fell  upon  its  low  pitched  roof. 

In  June,  1S15,  this  spot  was  identi- 
fied and  marked,  A  memorial  stone 
was  placed  there  by  George  Washing- 
ton Custis,  foster  son  of  the  General. 
Accompanied  by  a  party  of  Revolution- 
ary soldiers,  he  sailed  from  Alexandria 
in  his  own  little  vessel,  and  taking  this 
tablet,  wrapped  in  the  American  flag, 
and  inscribed  with  these  words:  ''Here 
the  nth  of  February,  1732,  George 
Washington  was  born,"  placed  it  upon 
a  foundation  constructed  of  a  few  bricks 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
chimney.  It  is  the  first  monument 
erected  to  Washington.  Contrasted 
with  the  towering  shaft  at  the  Capital, 
from  the  top  of  which  this  locality  may 
be  seen,  it  befittingly  illustrates  the 
growing  affection  for  his  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  family  were  immediately  removed 
to   an    adjoining   estate    in  Stafford 
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county,  nearly  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg. There  the  father  had  built  a 
residence*  ahiiost  exactly  like  the  one 
which  had  been  burned.  It  stood  upon 
the  left  hand  of  the  Rappahann6ck,  upon 
a  steep  slope,  in  sight  of  the  town.  It 
is  known  as  Washington's  residence, 
near  Fredericksburg."  There  the  father 
of  Gen.  Washington  died  in  April, 
1734,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  family 
vault  at  Bridge's  Creek,  by  the  [side  of 
his  grandfather,  Col.  John  Washington, 
the  emigrant. 

In  this  old  Stafford  homestead  Augus- 
tine and  Mary  Ball  Washington  lived 
eight  years,  and  there  John,  Augustine, 
Charles  and  a  daughter,  Mildred,  were 
born. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  father  an 
ample  estate  was  left  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington,"  and  her  chil- 
dren. Laurence  took  the  lands  after- 
wards known  as  !^Iount  Vernon,  and 
George  the  old  hom*estead  near  Freder- 
icksburg. The  military  career  of  the 
accomplished  Laurence  terminated  in 
his  death,  age  34,  July,  1752,  in  this 
house,  soon  after  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  health,  accom- 
panied by  his  favorite  half-brother, 
George,  who  had  a  bad  case  of  small- 
pox while  absent. 


Through  the  death  of  the  daughter 
of  Laurence  without  issue,  Mt.  Vernon 
passed  to  General  Washington,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Laurence. 
In  1742  Laurence  erected  the  first 
mansion  at  ]Mt.  Vernon. 

In  honor  of  the'gallant  Admiral  Ver- 
non, with  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
wars  in  South  America  under  the  Eng- 
lish tlag,  Laurence  called  his  home 
Mt,  Vernon.  Here  he  lived  with  Anne, 
his  wife,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  Fairfax, 

George  Washington,  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  Martha  Dandridge  Custis, 
in  1750,  moved  to  Mt.  Vernon  and 
lived  in  this  old  house  until  he  enlarged 
it  to  its  present  dimensions,  in  1785. 
The  old  building  was  not  disturbed 
until  the  additions  were  completed, 
when  it  was  modified  and  retained  as  a 
part  of  the  present  mansion — the  whole 
the  work  of  Washington.  Here  our  first 
President  lived  until  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1799. 

Two  generations  afterwards  this  home 
of  the  Washingtons  in  America  passed, 
by  purchase,  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association,  and  now  and  forevermore, 
Mt.  Vernon  belongs  to  the  womeix  of 
the  United  States. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetok. 
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A  pi()xf:i:r  jourxaijst;  or  thp:  founder  of  the  rocky 

MOUNTAIN  NEWS. 


Thtrty  years  ago— April  19,  1859 — 
William  Newton  Byers  arrived  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  countr}-.  In  the  April 
number  of  this  Maga/.ine,  (:i8S9)  Mr. 
Byers  writes: 

I  reached  Denver  on  horseback  on 
the  19th  of  April,  on  rb.e  night  before 
the  celebrated  stampede  Ijegan  which 
carried  back,  or  turned  back  on  the 
plains,  four- fifths  of  all  the  people  who 
that  year  set  out  for  the  promised  land. 
On  the'  2ist  of  April  the  press  arrived, 
and  two  da\  s  later,  in  the  midst  of  a 
driving  snowstorm,  the  nrst  newspaper 
was  printed."  * 

With  some  curiosit}-  the  writer 
sought  the  original  files  of  this  now 
widely  influential  journal  and  read  the 
first  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Byers, 
under  .these  discouraging  conditions 
for  founding  such  an  enterprise.  They 
are  cheerful  words  indeed  in  view  of 
the  facts — a  driving  snowstorm  and  the 
stampede  of  four-fifthis  0I"  his  pro- 
spective subscribers.     Here  ii  is: — 

S.-VLUTATORV. 

With  our  hat  in  our  hand  and  our 
best  bow  we  this  week  make  our  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage  in  the 
capacity  of  editor. 

**We  make  our  debut  in  the  far 
west,  where  the  snowy  mountains  look 
down  upon  us  in  the  hottest  summer 


day  as  well  as  in  the  winter's  •  cold  ; 
here,  where  a  few  months  ago,  the  wild 
beasts  and  wilder  Indians  held  undis- 
turbed possession — where  now  surges 
the  advancing  wave  of  Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise  and  civilization  ;  where  soon, 
we  fondly  hope,  will  be  erected  a  great 
and  powerful  state,  another  empire  in 
the  sisterhood  of  empires. 

"  Our  course  is  marked  out,  we  wdll 
adhere  to  it  with  steadfast  and  fixed 
determination,  to  speak,  to  write  and 
to  publish  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  let  it  work  us  weal  or  woe. 

Fondly  looking  forw^ard  to  a  long 
and  pleasant  acquaintance  with  our 
readers,  hoping  well  to  act  our  part,  we 
send  forth  to  the  world  our  first  num- 
ber of  the  J^ocky  Mountain  2\'ews.''' 

It  appears  from  this  that  ^[^.  Byers 
di<l  not  come  as  a  seeker  of  gold  and 
silver— unlike  the  surging,  thronging 
thousands  of  that  early  day.  His 
singular  purpose  and  ambition  is  re- 
veajed  in  the  wcjrds — '*  where  soon,  we 
fondly  hope,  will  be  erected  a  great  and 
powerful  state,  another  empire  in  the 
sisterhood  of  empires."  And  then 
looking  forward,  not  backward — 

"  Th.it  \v;iy  madness  lies," 
and  hoping  to  act  well  his  part,  he 
entered    upon   his  journalistic  career 
which  has  accomplished  his  design  in 


A  PIONEER  : 

assisting  to  achieve  a  glorious  stateliood 
for  Colorado,  and  a  long  and  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  his  readers. 

As  the  preparation  of  this  paper  oc- 
curs upon  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  in  the  now  state  of  Colorado, 
it  occurs  to  the  writer  to  regard  Mr. 
Byers  as  one  of  the  many  human  peaks 
which  constitute  the  mountain  range  of 
Colorado  history.  He  came  first  in 
1852,  when  her  ma-jestic  mountains  had 
snow  as  now  for  a  perpetual  covering 
for  their  lofty  heads,  while  at  their  feet 
no  white  man  dared  to  walk  unarmed. 
He  first  crossed  them  as  a  surveyor, 
looking  upon  them  simply  as  mighty 
corrugations  upon  tW-brow  of  the  con- 
tinent—not as  masses  of  mineral  wealth 
in  reserve  for  the  millions  who  have 
gathered  around  their  bases  since  he 
first  sighted  his  compass  across  these 
plains,  or  stretched  a  chain  over  their 
now  railroad-traversed  sides  and  sum- 
mits. 

The  robe  of  azure  which  then  partly 
veiled  the  foothills  has  been  transformed 
alm.Qst  into  a  customary  suit  of  solemn 
black"  by  smoke  from  their  miners' 
camps,  many  a  smelter,  and  thousands 
of  locomotives  fed  by  coal  disem- 
boweled from  their  sides.  While  all 
this  has  occurred  uTider  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Byers  he  has  not  simply  been  a  , 
"  looker-on  in  Vienna."  As  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  NeiL's  and  its  editorial 
writer  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
has  had  more  to  do  and  to  say  concern- 
ing the  building  of  this  state  than  any 
other  living  or  dead  pioneer. 

A      History   of   Colorado"  says: 
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Not  only  was  the  Neivs  the  first  paper 
in  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
but,  under  Mr.  Byers'  management,  it 
maintained  its  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  American  journals.  During  all 
the  varying  fortunes  of  Colorado,  the 
News  was  always  faithful  to  its  inter- 
ests, while  the  face  of  its  editor  was  a 
familiar  one  in  every  miner's  camp  and 
settler's  cabin  in  the  territory.  He  thus 
became  familiar  with  the  various  inter- 
ests of  Colorado,  and,  while  the  press 
of  the  East  denounced  hira  as  a  falsi- 
fier, he  continued  to  publish  to  the 
world,  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper,  the  wondrous  resources  of  the 
territory,  its  vast  mineral  wealth,  its 
boundless  agricultural  and  stock-grow- 
ing facilities,  and  the  n^arvelous  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  He  undoubtedly 
knows  Colorado  better  than  any  other 
man,  has  always  had  great  faith  in  its 
future  destiny,  and  has  done  more'than 
anyone  else,  with  his  pen,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  her  magnifi- 
cent possibilities  and  make  Colorado 
what  she  is  to-day." 

There  is  an  air  of  romance  about  the 
biography  of  this  pioneer  surveyor  and 
journalist.  Solomon  Brandenburg]  was 
the  last  of  the  electorsof  the  long-stand- 
ing'family,  the  last  of  the  local  governors 
of  his  electorate,  whose  estates  were 
confiscated  for  political  reasons  by  the 
crown.  Brandenburg  Castle,  once  his 
manorial  scat,  is  now  occupied  bv  Prince 
Herbert  Bismarck,  and  is  the  subject  of 
legal  proceedings  now  pending  between 
the  heirs  of  Solomon  Brandenburg  (of 
whom  Mr.  Byers  is  a  lineal  descendant) 
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and  the  crown  of  Gerniiay.  His 
son,  William  Housen  (of  the 
House)  .Brandenburg,  was  the  father 
of  Mary  Ann  Brandenburg.  Mr.  Byers' 
father  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Byers  of  Scotland,  who,  for  conscience 
sake,  left  his  native  land,  settled  in 
Ireland  for  a  period,  where  the  family 
fought  for  religious  freedom,  taking 
part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 
Thomas,  Samuel  and  Andrew  came  to 
America.  Andrew  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1 771.  His  son  James  moved 
to  Ohio  in  1S06,  bringing  a  son  one 
year  old,  ^^oses  Watson  Byers,  who 
married,  December  3,  1828,  Mary  Ann 
Brandenburg.  Tiieir  son,  William 
Newton  -  Byers,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 22,  I  S3 1,  in  Madison  county, 
Ohio — the  Scottish  and  German  blood 
at  last  uniting  in  his  veins  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio, centuries  after  the  confisca- 
tion of  ancestral  lands  under  despotic 
Germany,  and  generations  after  his 
paternal  ancestor  fled  from  Scotland 
because  of  religious  persecution. 

The  origin  of  tlie  Byers  family  is  as 
remote  and  reputable  as  that  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg.      In  a  work. 

Gentleman's  Arms  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,"  are  recorded  "  Arms  on 
a  monument  in  Greyfrier's  Church- 
yard to  John  Byers,  dean  of  guild  and 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
who  died  in  1639." 

The  motto  was  "Rule  be  one" — a 
reference,  doubtless,  to  the  disputed 
question  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  to 
rule.  ' 

In  1850  the  father  removed  to  Iowa. 


Two  years  afterward  young  Byers  en- 
gaged in  Government  surveying  and  by 
the  time  he  was  of  age  had  crossed  the 
continent.  He  followed  his  profession 
as  surveyor  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
territories ;  from  there  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, returning 'to  the  States  in  1854. 
He  settled  in  Omaha  when  it  had  but 
one  house,  and,  as  county  surveyor, 
made  the  survey  of  much  of  that  city. 
He  surveyed  a  large  portion  of  Eastern 
Nebraska ;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  of  that  state; 
took  an  active  part  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Omaha  and  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. He  was  a  citizen  of  Omaha 
when  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement  broke 
out.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  de- 
termined to  come  to  this  country  to  en- 
gage in  journalism,  the  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  narrated  in  the 
article  above  mentioned:  ''Early  Jour- 
nalism in  Colorado." 

Mr.  Byers  married,  at  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  No^'ember  16,  1854,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Miner\-a  Sumner.  Her  father, 
Horatio  Nelson  Sumner,  and  hermother, 
Minerva  E.  Lucas,  were  married  Janu-- 
ary  15,  1S29 — the  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  Lucas,  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  afterwards  Governor 
of  the  territory  and  state  of  Iowa,  and 
the  father  of  the  same  family  that  gave  to 
^Tassachusetts  Go'.'.  Increase  Sumner 
and  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  and  to  the 
LTnited  States  Army,  Major-Gen.  E.  V 
Sumner — all  the  descenilantsof  AVilHam 
Sumner,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
A.  D.  1636. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Byers 
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are  Mary  Eve,  who  married  William  F, 
Robinson.  Esq.,  residents  of  Denver: 
and  Frnnk  Sumner  Bycrs.  who  married 
Miss  Mary  Winifn.d  Sullivan,  an  east- 
ern lady.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Byers  super- 
intends the  Byers  Ranch,  consisting  of 
about  five  thousand  acres  in  Grand 
County,  or  Middle  Park.  The  famous 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs  are  situated  upon 
this  land,  while  Mt.  Byers,  rising  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  overlooks 
all  the  beautiful  natural  park  beneath — 
its  pleasure  resorts,  its  forests,  abound- 
ing with  game,  and  its  streams  alive 
with  speckled  trout. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byers  came  to 
Denver  in  August,  1S59,  their  first 
place  of  abode  was  a  half  mud  and 
half  log  cabin,  situated  upon  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Franklin  school-house  in 
West  Denver.  It  had  an  earth  floor, 
and  a  roof  through  which  the  water 
dripped  for  days  after  any  considerable 
rain,  giving  rise  to  the  saying  "  It  rains 
one  day  outside  and  ten  days  inside," 
the  leading  through  the  roof  generally 
continuing  about  that  long.  Their 
present  home  is  a  beautiful  one  in  the 
midst  of  cultivated  grounds  upon  the 
corner  of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  south 
Fourteenth  street. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  change 
from  the  first  to  the  last  home,  much 
could  be  said  in  praise  of  the  part  taken 
in  the  long  and  sometimes  doubtful 
struggle — the  rough  and  toilsome  jour- 
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ney — -by  the  faithful  pioneer  wife.  It 
is  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Byers  owes  his 
triumph  over  all  obstacles  to  her  wifely 
devotion  in  the  midst  of  privations  and 
misfortunes,  ''enough  to  break  a  royal 
merchant  down,"  which  Mr.  Byers  ex- 
perienced both  in  Omaha  and  Denver. 
Not  a  seeker  of  gold  or  silver;  not  a 
'fortune-hunter  in  the  sense  that  so 
many  were,  but  engaging  in  an  enter- 
prise to  build  a  state,  while  earning  his 
daily  bread — his  adventure  was  fully  as 
problematical,  without  any  chance  what- 
ever of  ''Striking  it  rich."  His  career, 
therefore,  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
press  as  a  factor  in  the  speedy  up- 
building of  a  state,  while  it  demon- 
strates, at  the  last  that  he  possessed  the 
elements  of  a  successful  journalist, 
overcoming  and  overcoming,  until  the 
place  rightfully  assigned  Mr.  Byers  in 
the  history  of  this  commonwealth  is 
that  of  Founder  of  the  Press  of  Colo- 
rado. 

With  his  name,  however,  should  be 
associated  that  of  the  true  and  honor- 
able companion  without  whom,  con- 
stantly at  his  side,  the  husband,  journal- 
ist and  business  man  would  not  stand 
to-day  upon  that  historical  eminence. 
Just  as  many  another  unheralded  pio- 
neer wife  and  mother,  she  nolWy  acted 
her  part, 

Propped  by  ancestry. 
Whose  grace  chalks  successors  their  \\ay. 

H.  D.  T. 
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BANKS   AND    BANKEK.S    OF  COLORADO. 
11 

JOHN   LLOYD  m'n'EIL. 


The  McNeils,  or  MacNeills,  are  one 
of  the  most  ancient  clans  in  the  "^Vest 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  divided  into  two  great 
families,  one  in  County  Argyle,  the 
other  in  Inverness. 

The  common  ancestor  was  Tor(|uille 
McNeill,  Keeper  of  Castle  Sween,  be- 
fore 1449.  Malcolm  }v[cNeil  was  chief 
of  the  clan  in  1493.  history  of 

this  Highland  family  appear  many 
honorable  names,  daring  the  lapse  of 
the  centuries,  down  to  the  present.  We 
meet  with  the  often-recurring  names  of 
Malcolm  McNeil,  of  Colonsay  ar.d 
Oronsay;  Archibald  McNeil,  whose 
lands  passed  to  his  cousin  John  Mc- 
Neil: Alexander  McNeil,  who  left  sons 
x\rchibald  and  John  ;  John  McNeil, 
again, who  left  sons  John  and  Malcolm; 
the  latter  left  a  son,  Archibald  McNeil, 
writer  of  the  Signet. 

The  family  crest  is  an  arm  in  armour 
embowed,  the  hand  holding  a  dagger; 
motto,  vincere  aiit  mori — to  conquer  or 
to  die. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  Archi- 
bald McNeil  emigrated  from  Scotland 
and  settled  near  Stratford,  Connecti- 
cut. The  old  homestead  yet  stands 
which  hebuilt  and  occupied.  He  sought 
our  shores  as  a  refuge  from  the  civil 
and   religious  convulsions  of  that  age, 


and  thereby  transferred  to  American 
soil  a  limb  from  the  family  tree  that 
had  grown  for  centuries  upon  the  beau- 
tiful, trampled  hills  of  Scotland.  It 
was  as  if  a  branch  had  been  torn  by 
these  storms  from  the  ancestral  trunk, 
and,  borne  by  favoring  winds  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  had  found  new 
earth  and  air  and  sky  in  which  to  take 
on  a  new  growth.  This  was  the  mis- 
sion of  Archibald  McNeil,  the  colonial 
ancester  of  John  Lloyd  !McNeiI. 

ITpon  the  maternal  side  Mr.  ?vIcNeil 
descended  from  John  Brownson,  of 
England,  who  settled  at  Hartford  in 
1636  with  Thomas  Hooker  and  reuioved 
to  Farmington  in  1641,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  Se\en  Pillars  of  tiie 
Church."  organized  in  1652.  His  son 
Samuel  was  one  of  tl'ie  first  twelve  set- 
tlers of  New  ^vfilford,  Connecticut; 
was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Judge  of  New  Haven  county,  also  a 
member  of  the  C.overnor's  Court;  was 
the  first  deacon  of  the  first  church,  and 
one  of  the  .most  widely  known  men  of 
his  time. 

John  Lloyd  McNeil  was  born  in 
Owego,  Ticjga  county,  New  York,  May 
8,  1849,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen 
McNeil  and  Mary  C.  Goodsell,  The 
present  number  of  this  M.\c..\zinf.  ap- 
pears almost  ui)0'.i   his  fortieth  birth- 
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day.  Within  the  years  signified  Mr. 
McNeil  has  achieved  the  distinction  of 
being  a*  successful  financier,  and  the 
history  of  C<^lorado  banking,  would  not 
be  complete  without  mentioning  him. 
He  is  the  efficient  and  popular  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  safest  and  best 
banks  in  the  city  of  Denver.  He  had 
the  advantages  of  a  common  school 
education,  finishing  at  the  village  acad- 
emy, an  institution  then  of  some  note 
as  a  preparatory  school. 

Added  to  these  were  reading  habits 
and  close  obsen-ation  of  men  and 
affairs.  In  this  way  he  acquired  a 
practical  education  which  fitted  him 
for  the  remarkably  successful  career 
which  h^  has  led.  He  came  to  Denver 
May  T,  1870.  and  entered  the  Colorado 
National  Bank,  serving  as  teller,  both 
paying  and  receiving  for  that  promi- 
nent bank  until  January,  1876.  This 
was  most  valuable  experience.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  he  went  into 
business  as  banker  at  Del  Norte,  in 
companj  with  Alvin  B.  Daniels  (now 
deceased)  and  Messrs.  J.  F.  and  J.  S. 
Brown,  and  William  and  Moritz  Barth, 
under  firm  name  of  Daniels,  Brown  »Sc 
Co.,  the  partnership  being  unlimited — 
a  fact  that  evinced  the  great  confidence 
these  shrewd  capitalists  reposed  in  Mr. 
McNeil.  The  firm  of  Daniels,"  Brown 
&  Co.  was  stronger  financially  than  any 
bank  or  business  house  then  doing 
business  in  the  territory  of  Colorado. 
After  four  years  the  bank  was  moved  to 
Alamosa,  where  it  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  First  National  Bank.  A 
branch  was    established  at  Durango, 


Colorado,  in  iSSi,  and  is  doing  busi- 
ness there  now  as  the  First  National 
Bank.  Mr.  ^tcNeil  retains  large  inter- 
ests in  these  institutions. 

When  the  bank  was  established  at 
Del  Norte  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  ter- 
minus, and  was  the  only  bank  in  South- 
western Colorado,  and  furnished  bank- 
ing facilities  for  all  that  scope  of 
country  lying  west  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range  and  south  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  as  well  as  the  northern  counties 
of  New  Mexico.  Its  deposits  ten 
years  ago  were  $600,000.  Mr.  McNeil 
has  also  extensively  invested  in  lands 
and  cattle  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and 
is  vice-president  of  the  Da  Jara  Cream- 
ery Company  in  the  same  locality. 

September  3,  1SS3,  Mr.  McNeil  re- 
moved to  Leadville,  and  organized  the 
Carbonate  Bank  of  Leadville,  taking 
position  of  cashier.  This  bank  was  start- 
ed under  very  adverse  circumstances, 
as  may  be  inferred,  following  the  disas- 
trous end  of  the  Leadville  Bank,  and 
the  failure  of  two  othe/s  soon  after. 
Confidence  was  shattered.  Banking 
business  was  being  diverted  elsewhere. 
His  adventure  under  these  conditions 
required  unusual  courage,  capacity  to 
manage,  and  magnetic  personal  quali- 
ties to  restore  confidence  in  the  banking 
business.  These  requirements  were  met 
with  in  Mr..  McNeil,  whose  success  is 
now  a  matter  of  history,  as  the  Lead- 
ville bank,  which  he  founded,  has  been 
in  successful  operation  e\er  since  and 
is  ni)w  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable institutions  in  Coloratlo.  But 
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the  strain  upon  l>i>  nervous  system,  in 
that  altitude  (10,200  feet  above  the 
sea  level)  became  greater  than  he  couM 
endure,'  and  necessitated  his  resigna- 
tion as  presidciu  in  January  1SS7,  after 
serving  for  two  years  in  that  capacity. 
He  removed  to  Denver  and,  in  April 
18S8,  bought  ai:  interest  in  the  State 
National  Bank.  The  management  of 
this  institution  represents  a  banking  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years.  The  volume, 
of  business  has  increased  to  three  times 
the  amount  it  controlled  when  Mr. 
McNeil  became  its  liead.  He  frequently 
has  been  offered  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  political  affairs  but 
ahva\'s  refused.  His  reputation  as  a 
conservative  banker,  who  never  specu- 
lates, results  from  this  devotion  to  his 
profession. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  was  trustee  from 
1872  until  1876,  when  he  went  to  Del 


Norte  Upon  his  return  in  1887  was 
again  elected  trustee.  He  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade.  He  represents  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lead  Company  of  Pittsburg,  ne- 
gotiating its  purchases  of  silver,  gold 
and  lead  bullion  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  McNeil  has  been  successful  in 
all  his  business  career.  Something  of 
the  favorite  'sentiments  of  the  ZvIcNeils 
of  Scotland,  vincere  ant  mori,  has  actu- 
ated him  with  corresponding  results. 

Personally,  he  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. His  genial  disposition  miakes 
friends  of  all  who'  come  in  contact  with 
him.  Manliness  and  kindliness  as  a 
companion,  and  firmness  and  prompti- 
tude in  business  relations,  are  leading 
characteristics,  rendering  him  at  once 
the  successful  banker  and  the  complete 
gentleman. 
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SAMUEL  H 

Elbert  is  a  surname  reaching  far 
backward  into  antiquity.  It  is  identi- 
cal w-itli  Albert  in  origin  and  meaning 
and  is  a  contraction  of  the  old  Saxon 
Eth-Elbert,  signifying  bright. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Judge 
Elbert  were  colonial  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  a  professional  family. 
Both  his  facher  and  grandfather  were 
eminent  in  the  mctlical  profession.  The 
highest  honors  within  the  gift  of  the 


ELBERT. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  were  be- 
stowed upon  his  father;  the  late  Dr. 
John  D.  Elbert.  He  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  Ohio  at  an  early  period, 
and  located  in  Logan  county,  where 
Judge  Elbert  was  born,  April  3,  1S33. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University..  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1S54.  The  Master's  degree 
followed  ///  cursii. 
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While  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Colorado  the  same  University  conferred 
the  honpr  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  being  the 
second  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  his  profession  both  at  College 
and  after^vards  in  the  law  office  of  Gen. 
N.  B.  Walker,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S56;  soon 
after  removed  to  Iowa  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
next  move  was  to  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  where  he  built  up  a  fine 
practice  and  in  i860  he  was  elected  to 
the  council  of  the  territorial  legislature. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Elbert 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
Republican  Convention  that  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  commissioned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Secretary  of  Colorado 
Territory,  Hon.  John  Evans  being  ap- 
pointed Territorial  Governor  about  the 
same  time.  This  official  relationship 
resulted  in  closer  personal  friendship 
by  the  marriage,  in  1865,  of  Secretary 
Elbert  to  M-tss  Josephine,  the  daughter 
of  Gov.  Evans.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Elbert  and  their  child  at  an  early  period 
'in  their  married  life  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  heart  of  the  husband  which  has 
never  been  lifted.  Hence  Judge  Elbert 
has  never  re-married.  Evans  Chapel, 
Denver,  was  built  in  remembrance  of 
the  departed  daughter  and  wife — Jose- 
phine Elbert — whose  Christian  character 
and  endeavors  for  the  good  of  others 
are  thus  effectually  memorialized,  while 
her  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

When   his   commission   expired  as 


Territorial  Secretary,  Gov.  Elbert 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Hon  J. 
Q.  Charles.  This  firm  commanded  a 
large  practice,  and  made  prominent 
the  qualifications  of  Governor  Elbert 
for  the  Bench.  He  w^as  in  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  Colorado  in  1S69, 
and  in  1872  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Central  Committee.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
territory  upon  petition  of  citizens  there- 
of, and  discliarged  the  duties  of  his  office 
wdth  signal  ability  and  universal  satis- 
faction, for  a  time. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  clamor  ot 
Washington  politicans  prevailed  against 
the  voice  of  his  fellows-citizens,  and  Gov. 
Elbert  was  superseded.  He  then  went 
abroad,  spending  about  tw^o  years  in 
foreign  cities,  improving  the  time  by 
close  observations,  taking  copious  notes 
of  his  travels. 

Theclosingsentencesof  Gov.  Elbert's 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1873-4  are  given:  "  With  these  recom- 
mendations my  duties  cease  and  yours 
begin.  The  demands  upon  you  are  of 
no  ordinary  character.  Our  territory 
is  just  entering  upon  what,  we  hope, 
will  be  no  limited  career.  In  its  pres- 
ent there  is  everything  to  inspire  pa- 
triotism, enthusiasm,  courage  and  faith. 
To  foresee  its  destiny,  we  need  no 
prophesy  of  genius  or  vision  of  seer. 
The  first  fruits  of  her  soil  and  the 
broken  seals  of  her  mountain  con'crs  re- 
veal the  possibilities  of  the  future.  In 
the  purple  of  its  dawn  stand  a  young 
and  vigorous  people  eager  for  the  con- 
quests at  hand.    Imbued  with  the  spirit 
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of  our  institutions  they  seek  victory  on 
fields  where  victory  is  grandest.  Around 
and  ab©ut  us,  upon  this  hand  and  upon 
that,  in  the  hum.oi"  contending  indus- 
tries, are  heard  the  first  notes  of  the 
opening  battle.  Their  appeal  to  you  is 
not  for  sword,  or  bayonet,  or  cannon, 
but  for  the  mightier  helps  of  good  laws 
and  good  government.  To  this  end 
they  have  committed  to  your  keeping 
for  a  time  the  sacred  ark  of  the  laws. 
The  economics  of  trade,  the  rights  of 
man,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the 
truths  of  political  economy,  the  nature 
and  methods  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  constitutional  government  are  the 
vital  questions  with  which  you  must 
deal.  'To  succesfuUy  mould  and 
direct  them,  as  agencies  administer- 
ing to  the  strength  and  intelligence,  the 
broad  purpose  and  high  endeavor  of 
this  people,  is  the  achievement  of  that 
noblest  of  human  labors,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state,  when  law  and  liberty 
co-exist,  and  mutually  conserve  the 
highest jnterests  of  man. 

To  this  end,  upon  your  labors  I  in- 
voke the  blessing  of  God. 

S.  H.  Elbert, 
Governor  of  Colorado." 

His  character  and  services  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Colorado  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  writer, 
by  a  distinguished  lawyer,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  Bar  and 
Bench  of  Denver  and  Colorailo: 

*'  When  upon  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  Colorado  as  a  state  in  i.SjT) 
Judge  Elbert  was  called  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  then  just  organized,  it  was  with 


an  undoubted  confidence  and  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bar  and  the 
people  that  he  would  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  to  the  utmost 
satisfaction  of  all.  In  this  neither  baf 
nor  people  was  disappointed.  To  say 
that  his  career  upon  the  bench  was  uni- 
versally acceptable  is  not,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  in  the  least  to 
over-stretch  the  truth;  for  when,  in 
18S2,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a 
successor  to  his  place,  the  feeling  and 
expression  was  widespread  and  gen- 
eral that  he  should  again  become  a 
candidate,  and,  after  it  was  publicly 
known,  that  for  considerations  of 
health  and  other  causes  he  peremptor- 
ily declined,  expressions  of  regret  on 
every  side  were  heard.  Again  in  1SS5, 
upon  occasion  of  an  election  to  fill  a 
judicial  term  commencing  in  January, 
1886,  the  same  unlimited  confidence 
was  exhibited.  As  is  well  known,  be- 
ing influenced  by  like  considerations 
which  induced  him  to  decline  in  1SS2, 
it  was  on  that  occasion  only  after  the 
most  urgent  solicitations  of  many  people, 
and  especially  of  many  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  that  he  consented  to 
resume  a  position  upon  the  supreme 
bench.  Such  consent  was  followed  by 
his  triumphant  election  and  return  to 
the  office,  but  only  to  meet  with  fur- 
ther public  disapp(^intment  when  tow- 
ards the  close  ot  the  year  iSSS  ho  was 
again  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
laborious  duties  of  the  position.  His 
resignation  was  generally  looketl  upon 
as  a  serious  public  loss,  and  particularly 
so  by  and  among  the  lawyers  at  large 
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who  had  been  chiefly  instruaiental  in 
procuring  his  return  to  the  bench." 

The  foregoing  facts  ought  of  them- 
selves to  be  a  sufficient  commentary 
upon  Judge  Elbert's  ability  and  useful- 
ness as  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  of 
state,  and  that  too  at  the  outset  of  a 
new  and  independent  form  of  govern- 
ment when  so  much  depended  upon  the 
proper  administration  of  its  laws  and 
moulding  of  its  institutions  at  the  hands 
of -a  wise,  able  and  fearless  jtidiciary. 
.These  facts  sufficiently  attest  the  posses- 
sion of  those  superior  qualities  which 
Oiniiinally  coaiinended  him  for  such 
public  service  and  in  which,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  above  alluded 
to,  he  would  still  have  been  retained. 
They  attest  the  sense  of  the  bar  and 
people  of  the  state  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  those  qualities,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic services  which  he  could  render  and 
has  rendered  in  the  position  to  which 
he  was  called.  And  the  force  of  his 
example,  the  value  of  the  lesson  of  his 
judicial  iife  as  shown  by  these  facts,  is 
very  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  never  sought  the 
■office  but  that  the  office  invariably 
sought  him.  In  these  times,  when  we 
have  most  deplorably  degenerated  far 
below  the  high  and  noble  spirit  of 
modesty  and  decorum  which  actuated 
our  republican  fathers  in  the  matter  of 
judicial  office,  when  aspirants  do  not 
wait  to  be  called,  but  adopting  the  ig- 
noble methods  and  devices  of  seekers 
for  mere  political  office  or  preferment 
often  of  the  lower  grades,  openly  avow 
their  candidacy  and  push  and  strive  and 
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bargain  for  influence  to  obtain  the 
place,  such  an  example  is  most  invalu- 
able. Unmoved  by  the  slightest  im- 
putation of  that  kind,  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  Judge  Elbert  as  has  been  said  of 
one  of  England's  most  eminent  judges : 
''He  has  shown  us  that  real  merit  will 
make  its  own  way  without  any  assist- 
ance, without  any  iittte  arts  or  assidu- 
ities, and  that  the  only  certain  method 
to  have  a  good  reputation  is  to  deserv^e 
it.  Such  men  are  not  only  a  blessing 
to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  but  to 
succeeding  generations,  by  their  being 
incentives  to  a  similar  behavior  to 
posterity."  His  life,  both  official  and 
personal,  has  never  been  tarnished  by 
any  stain  nor  darkened  by  any  reproach. 
An  upright.,  firm,  decided,  impartial, 
patient  and  learned  judge,  he  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  court  in  which  he  sat  and 
over  whose  deliberations  he  for  three 
years  presided.  His  judicial  opinions 
by  which  he  will  be  longest  known  and 
remembered,  are  characterized  by  a 
clearness,  directness  and  force  of 
thought  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  an 
ease  and  simplicity  of  language,  which 
are  in  sharp  contrast  with  too  many  of 
the  productions  of  the  modern  bench. 
There  is  nothing  long,  nothing  unnec- 
essarily labored,  nothing  tedious  or 
tiresome  in  them.  They  are  alwa\*?  fn 
the  point  and  unusually  free  from  dis- 
cussions of  matters  not  demanded  by 
the  case  43efore  him,  in  this  last  partic- 
ular also  most  favoral)ly  comparing 
with  what  is  otherwise  too  much  the 
fashion    and  tendency  of    the  times. 
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Obiter  dicta  is  not  a  feature  of  them. 
In  these  respects,  as  weil  as  others, 
they  ar^  wel!  set  and  excellent  models 
of  his  successors  to  work  after  and  to 

follow. 

"Many  other  things  might  be  said  of 
the  judge,  of  his  dignified  and  impres- 
sive manners  and  bearing,  of  his  kind- 
ness, affability  and  complaisance  to 
young  and  old  alike,  of  his  purity  and 
generosity  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life  and  of  a  citizen,  of  his  social  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  which  have  so 
endeared  him  throughout  the  large 
circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  of  his  broad  intelli- 
gence and  general  learning,  but  time 
and  spact^  forbid.  In  conclusion  it 
,  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  that 
his  career  has  been  not  only  one  of 
great  honor  to  himself  but  of  great 
benefit  to  his  adopted  state  which  has 
delighted  so  much  to  honor  him." 

Another  eminent  jurist  says:  "  In 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  vv'hich  he  was 
twice  a  member,  Judge  Elbert  rendered 
his  best*  public  service.  The  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  a  good  judge  which 
are  not  often  conspicuous  at  the  bar  or 
in  political  life  here  found  appropriate 
expression.  Chief  among  these  quali- 
ties is  that  exquisite  discrimination 
which  discovers  the  true  principle  of 
justice  in  every  guise  and  however  it 
may  be  perverted  or  obscured  by  falla- 
cious reasoning.  In  the  law  as  in 
morals  the  line  between  truth  and  error 
is  often  narrow;  and  in  some  minds  in- 
distinct. It  is  plain  enough  to  one  who 
is  endowed  with  a  clear  sense  of  justice 


and  is  faithful  to  it.  He  is  not  ham- 
pered by  the  most  arbitrary  rules  of 
law,  for  recognizing  the  law  as  the  true 
exponent  of  justice,  every  will  yields  to 
her  supreme  authority.  And  so  in  his 
high  office  Judge  Elbert  was  always  the 
true  minister  of 'justice  who  could  find 
the  right  and  wrong  of  every  case  and 
maintain  the  right  with  implacable  ob- 
stinacy. And  this  was  done  with  a 
grace  of  diction  and  brevity  and  force 
of  reason  which,  beguiles  and  convinces 
the  reader.  Opinions  of  courts  are  not 
often  found  to  be  light  or  agreeable 
reading,  and  every  lawyer  has  great 
satisfaction  in  such  as  are  neither  prolix 
nor  obscure." 

The  following  excerpt  from  one  of 
the  decisions  of  Judge  Elbert  will  illus- 
trate the  foregoing.  It  is  taken  from 
the  case  of  the  People  v.  ^[ay,  Decem- 
ber term,  i8S6,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado.  Chief  Justice  Elbert  said: 
"  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  an  actual 
existing  antecedent  mischief  is  essential 
to  support  a  constitutional  limitation, 
or  an  intent  to  limit;  or  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  actual  mischief  ex- 
cludes an  intention  to  limit.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  power  liable  to  be 
abusied  there  is  to  be  found  a  legislative 
motive  for  restraint.  The  multitudin- 
ous restraints  of  all  constitutions  pro- 
ceed largely  against  possible  mischief. 
To  leave  powers  unlimited  where  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  abuse  is  to  in- 
vite abuse.  ....  Rules  of  con- 
struction have  for  their  object  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
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of  the  instrument  to  be  construed.  If 
applicable,  they  are  supposed  to  lead 
to  the  truth;  if  not  applicable,  and  are 
notwithstanding  applied,  they  lead 
astray.  If  we  reject  any  of  the  many 
rules  appealed  to  in  this  discussion,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  unsound  but  in- 
applicable." 

has  been  stated,  in  1S85  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
much  however  against  his  inclinations. 
He  served  three  years  and  then  volun- 
tarily resigned. 

Judge  Elbert's  name  is  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  onices  of  still 
higher  trust  and  honor.  The  ardent 
wish  of  many  of  his  friends  is  that  his 
great  abilities,  long  experience  in  pub- 
lic life  and  high  character,  public  and 
private,  may  once  more  be  available  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  a  state  of 
which  he  is  deservedly  proud,  much  of 
the  pa$t  prosperity  being  traceable  to 
his  official  connection  therewith.  Judge 
Elbert  has  also  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting, the  railroad  interests  of  the 
state,  no'ably  in  the  construction  of 
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the  Denver  Pacific,  Denver  &  South 
Park,  and  Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf. 

Mount  Elbert,  14,352  feet  high,  was 
thus  named  in  honor  of  tlie  Governor 
by  the  miners  of  the  San  Juan  region  of 
the  territory.  The  Washington  author- 
ities, pending  the  difficulties  between 
the  miners  and  Indians,  had  determined 
to  expel  the  miners  from  the  Indian  re- 
servation. Gov.  Elbert's  intercession 
with  President  Grant  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  com.mission  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  A  peaceful  solution 
was  reached.  The  Indians  departed 
and  the  miners  remained.  Subsequently, 
when  the  Government  made  the  survey 
of  the  country,  a  party  ascended  the 
mount  in  question  to  make  triangula- 
tions.  Upon  reaching  the  summit  a 
pile  of  stones  was  found  which  covered, 
as  a  protection,  a  bottle  containing  a 
written  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
mountain  had  been  thus  named  by  the 
miners  in  grateful  remembrance  of  Gov. 
Elbert  for  securing  to  themselves  and 
other  settlers  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  mountain  and  the  surrounding 
■land.  H.  D.  T.  ^ 


KANSAS  CITV  AND  MANIFEST  DESTINY. 
II. 


The  great  step  cityward  was  taken 
by  the  town  of  Kansas  in  1S53, 
when  it  grew  tired  of  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  infancy,  and  determined  to 
assume  a  municipal  garb  adequate  to 
its  ambitions,  and  available  for  a  free 


play  of  its  purposes.  A  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  state  legislature,  al- 
though there  was  the  inevitable  protest 
from  those  whose  fear,  of  an  increased 
taxation  overweighed  all  chances  of 
public  or  personal  good.     In  April  the 
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first  n^unicipal  election  was  held,  and 
the  new  machinery  in  motion  ;  al- 
though it  was  soon  discovered  that  tlie 
elected  May(;r,  \\'illiani  S.  Grej^a)ry, 
could  not  hold  the  otVice  because  lie 
had  not  been  a  resident  of  the 
place  long  enough  to  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  terms  of  The  char- 
ter. Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  tlierefore  -filled  the 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term- 
so  acceptably,  it  maybe  said  in  passing, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
chosen  his  own  successor. 

The  earliest  journalistic  venture  into 
a  field  that  has  since  become  so  enter- 
prising in  a  journalistic  way,  was  made 
in  1S51,  when  R.  V.  Kennedy  estab- 
lished the  Kansas  Z'v/ccv-,  who  carried 
it  on  for  some  fifteen  months,  when  he 
sold  out  to  one  Epperson,  who  contin- 
ued it  for  the -same  length  of  fime  ;  .un- 
til it  was  removed  to  Independence, 
and  blossomed  forth  under  the  name  of 
the  Western  "Reporter.  In  September. 
1854,  the  Kansas  City  Enterprise  arose 
to  take*  the  place  of  the  departed,  and 
from  thenceforth  the  pioneers  of  that 
locality  were  not  without  an  organ  and 
an  exponent  of  their  own. 

Grarifying  signs  of  material  develof)- 
ment  were  by  no  means  wanting.  In 
1856,  the  r>oard  of  Trade  sprang  into 
being.  It  was  not,  at  first,  an  and)i- 
tious  affair,  but  rather  an  informal  gath- 
ering, wliere  the  business  men  met  to 
discuss  affairs,  and  to  plan  for  the  gen- 
eral commercial  weal.  In  1S57,  it  was 
decided  that  a  regular  organization 
would  be  beneficial  in  various  ways,  and 


accordingly  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  chartered  by  the  state  legislature  on 
November  9.  The  list  of  incorporators 
will  recall  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City 
the  names  of  some  of  their  oldest  busi- 
ness men  :  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  John 
Johnson,  M.  J.-  Payne,  W.  A.  Hopkins, 
Thomas  H.  Swope,  S.  Bouton, 
Kersey  Coates,  Joseph  C.  Ranson,  E. 
C.  McCarty,  H.  M.  Northrup,  H.  H. 
King,  J.  M.  Ashburn,  William  Gillis, 
Dr.  Benoist  TroDst,  John  Campbell  and 
R.  G.  Stephens.  The  work  this  organ- 
ization performed  in  many  ways,  was 
eflective  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  little  town  ;  and  although  it  became 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  disorder  and 
loss  of  civil  war,  its  influence  reached 
over  into  the  better  times  of  peace,  and 
was  felt  in  various  beneficial  ways. 

The  first  bank  of  the  city  made  its 
appearance  during  the  peaceful  and 
hopeful  season  that  lay  just  before  1S61. 
In  1S59,  branches  of  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  and  of  the  Miners'  Bank,  of  St. 
Louis,  were  established  here  to  supply 
the  increasing  demands  of  business.. 

Nor  did  the  railroad  excitements  of 
the  decade  of  1850-60  leave  this  remote 
point  untouched.  •'It  was  a  favorite 
dream  of  its  earliest  citizens,"  we  are 
told,  "encouraged  by  such  men  as 
Senator  Benton,  Gov.  Gilpin  an.d  Gen. 
Fremont,  that  here  would  be  a  great 
distributing  jwint,  where  the  products 
of  the  North  would  meet  the  tropical 
products  of  the  South ;  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  manufactories  of  the  East 
would  meet  tlve  metallic  wealth  of  the 
West,  and  the  silks  and  teas  of  China 
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aiui  Japan  be  exchanged  and  distributed 
throughout  the  world." 

The  first  movement  towards  the  twenty- 
odd  railroads  that  now  focus  their  radi- 
ating lines  at  Kansas  City,  wc^s  made  in 
a  meeting  held  in  1856,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  pledge  the  funds  needed 
for  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  Kansas 
City  &  Keokuk  road,  projected  between 
the  points  named,  whicli  was  to  be  a 
part  of  the  great  line  toward  Chicago 
and  the  East.  The  fact  that  the  line 
did  not  spring  suddenly  into  being  as 
was  hoped  and  expected,  was  neither 
the  dearth  of  ambition  nor  the  end  of 
hope.  Manifest  destiny  was  still  at 
work,  but  it  was  backed  by  determina- 
tion ancian  exhibition  of  pluck  and  en- 
ergy that  kept  rivals  in  defeat,  and 
forced  all  purposes  to  success.  Listen 
to  the  prophecies  as  voiced  by  the  local 
press  as  early  as  1S5S  :  "'When  the 
Kansas  City  »^  Keokuk  road,  the  Pa- 
cific rbaid,  the  Galveston  road,  with  its 
branches  into  the  mineral  regions  of 
southwest  Missouri,  the  road  to  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  Kansas  River  Val- 
ley road,  with  its  net  work  of  branches 
over  that  great  producing  domain,  the 
Platte  country  road,  and  the  great  na- 
tional railway  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco — 
when  all  these  roads  are  constructed, 
Kansas  City  will  then  have  a  system  of 
railroads,  as  complete  and  more  ex- 
tended than  that  of  Chicago. 

'*  She  will  then  be  the  center  of  some- 
thing— and  the  iron  horse  will  be  bring- 
ing here  the  products  of  the  plains  and 
mountains." 


And  again:  It  is  now  a  conceded 
fact  that  Kansas  City  is  to  become  a 
great  commercial  city,  controlling  for 
years  to  come,  the  trade  of  the  great 
Southwest.  The  discovery  of  gold 
upon  the  mountain  branches  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  South  Platte,  will  fix,  as 
additionally  certain,  Kansas  City  as  the 
starting  point  to  these  gold  regions,  and 
places  our  city  directly  upon  tiie  line 
of  travel  from  the  East  to  the  gold 
placers.  New  York  must  be  assumed 
as  the  great  focus  of  commerce  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  San  Francisco  that 
on  the  Pacific.  With  whatever  of  depart- 
ure from  these  two  great  points  we 
may  have  to  contend,  the  main  facts 
will  be  sustained,  and  the  proper  and 
natural  effect  of  trade  will  be  upon  and 
along  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. To  induce,  then,  the  location 
and  construction  of  a  great  trunk  road 
along  this  parallel  should,  with  us,  be 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and 
engage  our  most  cautious  and  diligent 
consideration." 

^Passing  along  in  this  general  retro- 
spect over  that  period  which  closed 
with  the  beginning  of  war,  we  discover 
many  isolated  points  indicative  of  the 
condition  of  the  city  and  the  temper 
of  the  time.  The  first  recognition  by 
the  general  government  of  the  needs  of 
the  inhabitants  for  postal  service  came 
in  1845  when  a  post-office  was  estab- 
lished. Vv'illiam  M.  Chick  was  the 
first  postmaster  appointed,  and  upon 
his  decease,  a  short  time  thereafter,  his 
son,  W.  H.  Chick,  became  his  succes- 
sor.   There  was  little  of   an  official 
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character  to  engross  his  time,  the  mail 
coming  but  once  a  week,  via  Westport. 
The  office  was  kept  open  all  the  day, 
and  it  the  postmaster  did  not  hap])en 
to  be  in,  the  patrons  of  the  mail  as- 
sorted out  their  own  possessions  and 
those  of  their  immediate  neighbors  and 
carried  them  ol¥,  leaving  what  re- 
mained to  be  claimed  as  those  to  whom 
it  v.^as  directed  came  along.  The  first 
office  was  kept  in  the  warehouse  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Main  street  and  the 
Levee,  and  in  1S47  was  removed  to 
the  store  of  Silas  Armstrong  a  few- 
doors  to  the  east.  Mr.  Chick  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Edgerton,  who  car- 
ried the  office  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  Main  ^nd  Fourth  streets  on  the  hill. 
It  there  remained  until  again  removed 
by  Samuel  Geer,  who  carried  it  back  to 
the  Levee,  between  Main  and  Walnut 
streets.  J.  C.  Ranson  was  the  next 
postmaster,  who  allowed  the  office  to 
remain  where  it  was,  a  pigeon-holed 
case  some  three  feet  square  supplying 
all  the  s{3ace  needed  to  take  care  of  all 
the  mail  received.  George  W.  Steb- 
bens  served  from  1858  to  tS6o.  his 
office  being  located  on  the  Levee,  just 
east  of  Walnut  street. 

The  judicial  growth  of  the  city  fol- 
lowed the  various  pioneer  stages.  Jack- 
son county,  in  which  Kansas  City  is 
located,  took  on  legal  form  in  1826,  In- 
dependence being  selected  as  the 
county  seat.  On  November  20,  1855. 
a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture establishing  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Kansas  City,  tlic  growth  <»f  lW 
place  being  such  as  to  demand  more 


convenient  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  legal  business.  The  bar  that  prac- 
ticed before  this  court  was  filled  with 
men  of  ability  and  character,  many  of 
whom  have  made  their  mark  upon  the 
judicial  and  general  history  of  the 
West.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  at  first  extended  to  Raw  township, 
but  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  include 
range  thirty-three  and  to  the  whole 
county  in  the  matter  of  attachments. 
Its  first  term  was  held  in  January,  1856, 
w-ith  William  A.  Strong  upon  the  bench: 
Joseph  A.  Finlay,  clerk;  and  Joseph  P. 
Howe,  marshal,  in  a  building  on  the 
Levee,  between  ?vlain  and  Walnut 
streets.  The  subsequent  history  of  this 
court  has  been  thus  outlined:  Judge 
Strong  was  succeeded  in  August,  1856, 
by  Lot  Coftmau,  who  held  the  October 
term;  E.  M.  Sloan,  clerk,  and  Howe, 
marshall.  Judge  Coitraan  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  city,  and  his  name 
is  permanently  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  the  city  and  county  as  school  ' 
teacher,  county  and  city  sun-eyor, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  finally  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He 
was  a  true  type  of  the  enterprising 
Yankee,  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing that  offered  to  make  an  honest 
living  and  faithful  in  all  the  trusts  re- 
posed in  him.  Judge  Coffman  was 
followed  by  J.  K.  Sheely.  who  held  his 
first  term  April  lo,  1859.  Howe,  who 
was  also  city  marshal,  was  succeeded 
by  Francis  >L  Barnes;  and  E.  M. 
Sloan,  clerk,  by  John  S.  Hough,  who 
was  clerk  to  1S60,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  F.  Smith,  who  held 
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the  office  until  1S63.  The  next  in  the 
order  of  judp;es  was  Jacob  S.  Boreman, 
in  1S6 1, 'followed  by  J.  ^V.  Jenkins  in 
1S67,  who  was  the  last.  Barnes  v.-as 
succeeded    as    marshal    by  Jonathan 


Richardson,  and  Smith,  clerk,  by 
Charles  H.  Vincent,  who  retained  the 
office  until  the  court  expired  in  1S71. 

Edward  L.  Eames. 


SMELTING  AND  REFINING  IN  COLORx\DO. 

EDWARD   ROYAL  HOLD EN. 


An  original  "parchment  pedigree  in 
the  possession  of  Col.  Henry  Holden, 
of  Holden  House,  Lancaster,  England, 
commences  Avith  Robert  de  Holden  and 
deduces  the  descent  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  John  Holdene  de  Lloldene 
A.  D.  1 1 89.  The  family  held  manors 
in  County  Chester,  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  as  evidence  by  Domesday 
Book.  The  name,  according  to  AVhit- 
taker,  is  from  two  Saxon  words — Hold 
and  Dene,  Dene  signifying  a  dale,  val- 
ley, or  manor.  The  famih-  motto,  in- 
scribed upon  the  Holden  Coat  of  Arms 
was  and  is — Et  teneo  et  tcneor — "  '  I  both 
hold  and  am  held,"  alluding  to  the 
tenure  by  which  they  held  their man(jrs 
which  also  bound  them  by  knightly 
allegiance,  in  the  old  feudal  days,  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

To  this  ancient  source  Edward  Royal 
Holden  traces  his  family  genealogy 
connectedly.  He  was  born  in  New 
\'ork  city,  September  27,  1^55. 

But  nothing  inures  to  Mr.  Holden 
from  ''this  long  derived  lineage"  ex- 
cept hereditary  traits,  an  inflexible  will, 
when  conscious  of  the  right,  and  a 
tendency  which  led  him  to  achieve  pro- 
fessional success  and  a  competency  so 


early  in  life.  His  birth  occurred  in 
the  decade  which  marks  the  period  of 
the  greatest  gold  excitement  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country — about  midway  be- 
tween iS49and  1859.  As  a  scientific 
writer  Mr.  Elolden  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  particular  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  this  excitement,  in  a  series 
of  scholarly  and  scientific  papers, 
notably  upon  ''The  Treasures  of  the 
Earth"  and  ''The  Discovery  of  Gold 
in  California." 

Mr.  Holden  writes:  ''California 
attracted  but  little  attention  until  the 
rumors  of  gold  discoveries  changed,  as 
if  by  miracle,  the  aspect  of  affairs.  This 
discovery  occurred  in  a  singular  man- 
ner. In  September,  1847,  Captain 
Sutter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  contracted 
with  a  Mr.  Marshall  for  the  construction 
of  a  saw-mill  in  a  pine  forest.  The 
supply  of  water  to  the  .mill  was  so 
situated  as  to  wash  down  much  mud 
and  gravel,  from  the  highest  course  of 
the  stream,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  while 
watching  one  day  the  progress  of  his 
work,  observed  some  glittering  particles 
in  this  mud.  The  shining  spangles 
proved  to  be  gold. ' ' 

Al)out  ten  years  afterwards  the  Rus- 
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h'A\  [.'arty  re -disco vereil  gold  in  Pike's 
Peak  country.  Then  rose  another  wave 
of  exciie'inent,  wliich  brought  from  all 
points  converging  tides  of  gold-seeking 
humanity. 

With  sounds  like  these  coming  from 
the  distant  west  and  falling  upon  his 
youthful  ear,  the  resolution  was  formed 
to  acquire  an  education  suited  for  a  life 
of  scientific  investigation  and  adventure 
in  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  To  this  end  he  ap- 
plied himself  by  a  special  course  of  in- 
struction under  Pierre  de  Peyster- 
Rirketts,  of  Columbia  College,  the 
well-known  author  of  Ricketts'  * 'Manual 
of  Assaying." 

irie  also  took  a  very  extensive  and 
thorough  course  of  study  under  the 
celebrated  chemist  and  metallurgist. 
Professor  Welshire,  of  New  York  city, 
formerly  of  London.  He  laid  the 
foundations  in  this  way  for  his  reputa- 
tion as  anassayist,  chemistand scientific 
m.iner.  Perhaps  these  qualities  had 
their  most  complimentary  recognition 
in  the  words  of  Judge  Goddard,  uttered 
upon  appointing  Mr.  Holden  receiver 
of  the  celebrated  Emma  Mine,  at 
Aspen. 

It  was  shown  upon  tria^.  that  fabulous 
sums  of  ore  had  been  extracted,  and  it 
was  estimated  at  the  time  that  there 
*'was  one  million  dollars  worth  of  ore 
open  to  the  naked  eye." 

Upon  granting  the  application  the 
court  said  it  had  scanned  the  field  care- 
fully and  selected  a  gentleman  vx-hom  he 
regarded  competent  in  every  respect, 
*'who  was  not  only  able  to  tell  what  a 


piece  of  ore  was  but  to  present  intelli- 
gently its  constituent  parts." 

In  passing  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
held  this  position  about  six  months 
when  he  was  discharged  because  of  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  parties  to  the  suit  which  had  brought 
about  his  appointment.  During  that 
time  he  collected  and,  upon  order  of 
the  court,  distributed  $120,000  as  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  Plolden  came  to  Leadville  in 
18S0,  and  began  as  a  miner,  bringing 
into  practical  application  his  scientific 
education.  A  fascinating  writer  says  : 
''A  few  years  ago  Edward  Royal  Holden 
was  a  wage-worker  in  the  Little  Pitts- 
burg Mines :  but  no  one  frowned  upon  him 
for  that,  for  beneath  the  tallow-dusted 
garments  they  saw"  the  struggling  sun- 
rise of  a  brilliant  career.  Those  who 
v.ere  interested  in  him  followed  that 
destiny  into  the  alchemist  office,  and  on 
until  they  found  him  at  the  head  of  the 
most  extensive  sampling  works  in  the 
mountains.  His  indomitable  will  was 
next  seen  in  the  most  improved  smelter 
in  Denver,  bearing  his  name." 

He  next  became  a  discoverer  of  mines 
— the  principal  one  being  the  famous 
•'Nellie  S."  This  led  him  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  establishing  Sampling  Works, 
which  he  at  once  erected  at  Leadville, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
For  ten  years  he  was  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  ores  in  value  and  tonnage,  his 
purchases  amounting  to  many  millions. 
His   next  move  was   to  establish  the 

Holden  Smelting  Works  in  Denver" 
of  which  he  was  president  and  general 
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manager  until  his  retirement  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Philadelphia 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  of 
Pueblo,  of  which  he  is  now  president 
and  general  manager.  We  copy  from 
the  Alining  Industry  :  When  Mr. 
Holden  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Holden  Smelting  Company  of  Denver, 
and  with  the  well-known  Guggenheims 
of  Philadelphia  orgLinized  the  Philadel- 
phia Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
it  was  decided  by  the  company  to  build 
a  plant  that  should  embody  all  those 
requisites  for  operation  upon  a  large 
scale,  that  his  previous  successful  ex- 
perience in  Denver  had  shown  were 
necessary;  and  the  works  as  they  now 
stand  are  a  model  of  their  kind;  with 
every  improvement  for  facilitating  and 
cheapening  _  smelting  operations  that 
would  pass  the  test  of  experienced 
judgment.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  citizens  of  Pueblo  fully  realizing  the 
importance  of  establishing  themselves 
as  a  manufacturing  centre,  made  royal 
gifts  as  a  subsidy  to  secure  the  location 
of  the  new  smelter,  lOo  acres  of  land, 
$25,000  in  money  being  freely  donated, 
and  now  that  these  works  stand  before 
them,  they  realize  that  their  efforts  have 
been  already  repaid,  and  they  have 
value  received  in  the  acknowledged 
present  effect  upon  the  entire  business 
of  the  city.  The  success  and  perman- 
ence of  the  enterprise  thus  in.augurated 
is  assured  by  the  character  of  the  men 
who  compose  the  compan\'.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Holden,  the  president  and  general 
manager,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men 
of  this  state,  his  brilliant  aitd  successful 


career  from  small  beginnings  but  a  few 
years  since,  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  business  men  everywhere.  His 
last  achievement  was  the  organization 
and  successful  operation  of  the  present 
Holden  Smelting  works  of  Denver; 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  their 
founder,  although  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  them  upon  the  organization 
of  the  new  company.  No  one  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  public  benefits  of  the 
intellect  and  energy  that  has  created 
one  after  another  of  such  great  enter- 
prises, furnishing  employment  and 
homes  to  thousands  of  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Richard  Cline,  vice-president  of 
the  company,  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Holden  in  all  his  previous  enter- 
prises, and  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  every  branch  of  mining  and  smelting. 
The  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  works  are  the  results  of  the  labor  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Kirby,  its  superintendent, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Franz  Cazin,  mechanical  engineer,  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  To  the  experience 
of  these  gentlemen  is  united  the  power- 
ful financial  support  of  M.  Guggenheim 
&:  Sons,  the  noted  financiers  and  manu- 
facturers of  Philadelphia,  who  are  well 
known  in  Colorado  through  the  success 
that  has  attended  their  judicious  mining 
operations;  their  property,  the  A.  V. 
and  Minnie  mines  of  Leadville,  being 
one  of  the  most  \aluable  in  the  state. 
They  are  personally  represented  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Guggenheim,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Building  began  June  5th 
and  has  been  followed  by  seven  months 
of  construction  which  was  pushed  with 
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unusual  encrgr  and  r:ij->if  iity.  Ti^j 
works  have  been  laid  out  upon  an  im- 
mense scale,  covering  ten  acres  of  laiid. 
Five  miles  of  railroad  track  have  In  t-:ii 
graded  and  built  within  the  ground-. 
The  construction  is  everywhere  of  tb.e 
most  solid  and  permanent  character. 
Six  thousand  cubic  yards  of  excavation  , 
four  million  brick,  two  thousand  cu])ic 
yard^  of  stone  masonry  a:Ki  two  milli'm 
feet  of  lumber  have  been  used,  together 
with  vast  quantities  of  iron  and  other 
building  materials.  For  the  separation 
of  base  bullion  into  refintd  lead  an<i 
bar  silver  and  gold,  a  renricry  whicii 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  state,  is  also 
located  and  included  within  the  plant 
andwill.be  built  within  a  year.  The 
plant  comprises  three  buildings  for  ore 
mixtures,  each  of  5.000  tons  capaci'-y; 
a  sampling  department  of  unusual  size 
comprising  three  separate  and  complete 
ore  crushing  mills;  together  with  a 
number-of  other  large  buildirigs  for  the 
machinery  and  steam  povver,  the  storage 
of  ores,  machine  and  repair  shops,  store- 
houses, 'etc.  A  handsome  office  and 
laboratory  building,  togetlier  with  large 
club  house  for  the  residence  of  ofificers 
and  office  employees,  stand  at  a  distance 
from  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  ten- 
acre  tract  that  has  been  reserved  to  be 
beautified  with  lawns,  trees,  a  lake,  etc. 
The  entire  area  in  its  busy  activ  ity  is 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  ilie  change 
that  may  be  wrought  upon  our  so-called 
barren  prairie  when  touched  by  capital 
ia  the  hands  of  enterprising  men." 

The  Denver  Republican,  under  date 
of  February  21,  .iSSy,  says:  "  Under 


the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward R.  Holden, 
the  originator  of  the  Philadelphia 
Smelting  Company  of  Pueblo,  and  with 
the"co-operation  of  his  millionaire  asso- 
ciates, the  Messrs.  Guggenheim,  the 
works  of  this  company  promise  to  be 
increased  until  -they  shall  exceed  in 
magnitude  anything  that  has  been  at- 
tempted so  far  in  their  line,  and  stand 
pre-eminent  as  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  reduction  and  refining  works 
in  the  world.  The  company  started 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  erected 
six  w^ater  jacket  shaft  furnaces  and 
other  equipments,  but  the  promise  of 
business  has  been  so  flattering  that  the 
company  considered  itself  fully  justified 
ill  providing  for  a  greater  capacity.  In 
response  to  this  demand  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  last  fortnight  to  $1,250,- 
000,  and  plans  are  now  being  prepared 
to  enlarge  the  works  to  twelve  blast 
furnaces,  36x120  inches  each,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  roasting  fur- 
naces to  eighteen.  The  continued  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  silver-lead 
ore  in  the  West  would  seem  to  warrant 
all  the  additions  now  proposed  to  Col- 
orado smelters,  Mr.  Holden  will 
doubtless  succeed  in  securing  his  por- 
tion of  the  output  of  Rocky  Mountain 
silver  mines." 

The  subject  and  enterprise  of  cattle 
raising  has  also  engaged  his  attention. 
Upon  his  ranchat  Wichita  Falls.  Texas, 
are  about  five  thousaml  cattle.  Mr. 
Holden 's  oftice  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  books  uj^on  st()ek  raising. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  all  the  Inter- 
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State  Convcntic'us  or  Cattlemen,  where 
his  voice  wiis  frequently  heard  in  the  de- 
liV,eratior>s.  His  cattle  brand  is  a 
Crescent  "  and  the  initial  "^i,"  cruci- 
form upon  the  right  side.  As  a  Re- 
publican, T^lr.  Holden  was  a  candidate 
for  state  senator  of  Colorado  from  Lake 
County,  but  suffered  defeat,  with  the 
entire  ticket,  for  party  reasons.  His 
»»me  has  been  frequently  sugg<-sted  in 
connection  with  other  state  offices,  but 
to  this  he  gives  no  encouragement,  so 
..xompletely  is  he  occupied  with  his  busi- 

The  ''Great  Four  Mile  Gold  Bub- 
J^le"  was  exposed  as  a  "  salted  mine  " 
through  his  and  his  partner's  (Mr. 
Chanutels)  investigations.  The  intelli- 
gence which  lie  evinced  in  his  report 
carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader,  and  his  name  was  greatly 
strengthenetl  thereby  as  an  authority 
upon  metallurgy  and  assaying. 

Three'  cities — Leadville,  Denver  and 
Pueblo — regard  the  public  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Holden  as  intimately  connected 
with  then-  general  welfare.  The  uniform 


success  that  has  attended  his  career  has 
been  the  source  of  general  prosperity — 
a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  him- 
self, for  generosity  is  not  a  thing  apart 
from  his  genius  for  creating  industries. 

Colorado  has  a  gentleman  in  ^tr. 
Holden  who  has  -  not  been  a  citizen  ten 
years;  but  who  has  done  more  in  any 
decade  of  her  history  to  extend  the 
name  of  Colorado  as  a  gold  and  silver 
producing  state?  Holden,  as  a  name, 
is  associated  with  the  refining  of  her 
metals  as  much  as  any  othername  to  be 
found  upon  her  long  list  of  successful 
capitalists.  Has  Mr.  Holden  made, 
any  mistakes  of  judgment  in  his  enter- 
prises or  failures  in  their  operation  ? 
Not  yet.  ^Vhether  it  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  the  enterprise  stands  the 
test  of  his  considerate  judgment,  it  is 
made,  and  the  result  has  never  yet  dis- 
honored his  expectations. 

The  miner-student  of  iSSo  is  now  a 
capitalist  and  the  trusted  and  success- 
ful manager  of  the  capital  of  others. 

Henrv  Dudley  Teetor. 
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FURMAN  SHEPPARD. 


A  marked  figure  at  the  Philadelphia 
bar  is  that  of  Furman  Sheppard,  who  en- 
tered the  practice  of  law  over  forty 
years  ago,  and  w^ho,  by  continuous  de- 
votion to  the  highest  demands  of  the 
profession,  by  an  ability  that  has  beeti 
equal  to  the  most  severe  requirements, 
and  an  integrity  that  has  never  been 


deflected  from  the  true  line  of  duty, 
has  won  his  way  into  the  front  ranks  of 
a  body  of  men  who  collectively  are 
among  the  ablest  of  American  jurists. 
It  was  not  by  chance  or  accident 
that  this  high  plane  was  reached,  but 
altogether  through  merit  and  a  worthi- 
ness that  was  sure  of  reward. 
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Mr.  Shcppard  was  born  at  Bridgeton, 
Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  in 
1824.  After  the  usual  preparatory 
course  he  entered  Princeton  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion in  1845.  Upon  his  departure  from 
college,  he  devoted  himself  for  a  time 
to  teaching  the  classics  and  mathema- 
tics in  schools  and  private  families, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Judge  Garrick  Mallery.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  September  7, 
1848,  and  remained  for  several  years 
associated  with  Judge  Mallery  in  the 
active  management  and  conduct  of  the 
business  of  his  office.  His  range  of 
subsequent  practice  has  included  many 
cases  of  importance  and  responsibility 
in  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State 
Courts,  and  the  professional  ability 
therein  displayed  is  conceded  by  the 
bar,  and  has  not  been  without  frequent 
mention  and  recognition  by  the  bench. 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main altogether  free  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  trusts,  his  first  call 
coming  in  the  form  of  a  nomination  by 
the  Democrats  of  Philadelphia,  in  1868, 
to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  October 
of  that^  year  he  was  elected  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  The  entire  city  ticket 
was  claimed  to  have  been  elected  by 
the  Democrats,  but  this  being  dis])uted 
a  contest  was  entered  upon  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  matter  went  before 
the  courts.  A  decision  was  rendered 
affirming  the  election  of  D.  M.  Fox,  as 
Mayor,  but  annulling  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  the  Receiver  of  Taxes, 
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and  some  others.  Mr.  Sheppard, 
obtained  a  re-hearing  of  his  case, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
Court,  in  deciding  against  him,  had 
committed  an  arithmetical  error,  and 
he  was  thereupon  restored  to  the  offfce 
as  its  rightful  possessor.  In  the  mean- 
time, for  about  six  months,  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Charles  Gibbons,  the  op- 
posing candidate.  An  appeal  from  this 
latter  decision  was  made  and  the  case 
carried  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
where,  on  review,  the  judgment  of  ^the 
inferior  court  was  affirmed  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  thereupon  re- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  District  Attor- 
neyship, his  administration  being  marked 
throughout  by  energy  and  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility.  In  187 1  he  was  re- 
nominated, but  by  means  of  a  local  and 
special  election  law,  which  had  been 
enacted  in  the  meantime,  he  was  de- 
feated by  a  small  majority.  In  1S74 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  again 
by  the  Democratic  County  Convention, 
and  was  endorsed  by  the  Citizens' 
Municipal  Reform  Association.  After 
a  campaign  almost  unexampled  in  its 
activity  and  earnestness,  and  which 
aroused  more  than  a  merely  local  in- 
terest, he  was  again  elected  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  six  thousand  abo\e  the  average 
of  that  received  by  the  Democratic 
State  ticket,  while  the  vote  of  his  op- 
ponent was  reduced  over  eight  thousand 
below  that  of  the  Republican  State 
ticket.  The  term  to  which  Mr.  Sheji- 
l^ard  was  thus  elected  expired  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1S78.  This  was  a  series 
of  endorsements  at  the  liands  of  the 
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people,  of  which  any  man  might  well 
have  reason  to  feel  proud. 

When  notified  of  his  third  nomina- 
tion to  this  important  office,  in  July, 
1874,  Mr.  Sheppard  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  committee  which  notified  him  of 
the  action  of  the  Convention,  which 
well  illustrated  his  position  relative  to 
that  office.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

My  occupation  brings  me  in  contact 
with  persons  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  and  of  all  classes  of  society, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the 
feeling  which  pervades  the  general  body 
of  citizens,  as  respects  our  municipal 
misgovernment,  is  one  of  mortification, 
disgust  and  apprehension,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  public  spirit  and 
local  pride  seem  to  languish  in  our  city, 
good  men  shrink,  or  are  driven  into  re- 
tirement, and  thus  the  management  of 
public  business  is  the  more  easily 
usurped  or  retained,  by  knavery,  medi- 
ocrity and  disrepute."  Mr.  Sheppard 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  despatch 
of  criminal  business  arising  during  the 
Centennial  summer,  and  by  procuring 
the  establishment  of  a  Magistrate's 
Court  on  the  Centennial  grounds  for 
the  immediate  hearing  of  criminal 
charges,  and  by  other  arrangements,  he 
succeeded  in  most  cases  in  having 
offenders  indicted,  tried,  and  sentenced 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense.  This  rapid  pro- 
ceeding was  popularly  designated  as 

Sheppard's  Railroad,"  and  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  vigilant  co-operation 
of  Mayor  Stokely,  entirely  broke  up 
the  preparations  of  the  criminal  class 


for  plundering  Centennial  visitors. 
Having  accomplished  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  in  connection  with  that 
most  important  branch  of  the  public 
service  which  was  under  his  charge,  he 
announced  his  determination  in  1877  to 
decline  a  renomination,  and  to  resume 
his  private  practice.  This  announce- 
ment was  received  by  the  public  with  a 
very  reluctant  acquiescence,  and  a  re- 
consideration of  it,  although  strongly 
urged,  was  finally  declined. 

The  ability  and  faithfulness  shown  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  one 
office  were  considered  by  the  people  to 
give  guarantee  of  a  like  course  in  a  yet 
more  important  branch  of  the  public 
service.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1877, 
a  very  general  impression  prevailed  that 
the  nomination  for  the  then  existing 
vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court  would 
probably  be  conceded  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Sheppard  consented  to  the  use 
of  his  name  as  an  aspirant  for  the  posi- 
tion. Upon  the  presentation  of  his  name 
to  the  convention  it  was  met  with  many 
marks  of  approval;  and  there  followed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  contests  of 
ballots  ever  seen  in  a  nominating  con- 
vention. On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Shep- 
pard received  64  votes  to  73  for  John 
Trunkey,  of  Venango,  and  116  were 
scattered  among  seven  oilier  candidates; 
on  the  second  ballot  Mr.  Sheppard  led 
with  103  votes,  Trunkey  ha\  ing  100 
only,  with  4S  scattering;  during  the 
l^rogress  of  the  third  ballot,  which  ap- 
])eared  to  stand  125  f(>r  Trunkey  to 
for  Shej)pard.  the  excitement  ran  very 
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high.  The  chairman  finally  decided 
that  the  third  ballot  must  be  taken  over 
and  the  roll  ^vas  again  called.  All  the 
candidates  were  dropped  but  Messrs. 
Trunkey  and  Sheppard  and  the  vote 
between  them  ran  singularly  even. 
They  were  not  ten  votes  apart  at  any 
time;  they  were  exactly  even  at  S5, 
again  at  90,  again  at  97,  again  at  100, 
again  at  107,  again  at  113,  again  at  117, 
again  at  120,  again  at  122,  and  the  roll 
closed  with  Trunkey  123  and  Sheppard 
123,  with  five  not  voting.  Two  more 
votes  were  cast  and  it  stood  124  to  124. 
Then  the  chairman  voted  for  Trunkey, 
and  as  the  two  other  delegates  were  ab- 
sent, Mr.  Sheppard  was  defeated  by  one 
vote.  '  Mr.  Sheppard's  defeat  was 
brought  about  by  a  defection  in  the 
Philadelphia  delegation.  At  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1S7S,  he  was  again 
a  candidate  for  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
and  again  his  chances  for  the  nomina- 
tion were  sacrificed  by  antagonism  in 
the  Philadelphia  delegation,  oiie-half 
of  whjch  voted  for  Judge  Henry  P. 
Ross,  of  Montgomery,  who  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  first  ballot.  Judge  Ross 
received  162  votes,  to  71  for  Sheppard 
and  10  for  Edward  S.  Golden,  of  Arm- 
strong. 

For  several  years  after  1878  ^^r. 
Sheppard  devoted  his  energies  entirely 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Il\)\v- 
ever,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1884, 
having  been  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  City  Soli- 
citor, and  endorsed  by  The  Citizens' 
Committee    of    One    Hundred,"  he 


again  entered  the  political  arena.  His 
written  acceptance  of  this  nomination, 
addressed  to  the  committee  which  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  action  of  the 
convention,  was  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  the  com- 
munication which  you  have  just  handed 
me,  informing  me  of  my  nomination  as 
City  Solicitor,  I  may  say  at  once  that 
I  accept  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ten- 
dered so  unanimously  and  spontane- 
ously that  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
almost  an  act  of  rudeness.  Should  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia to  ratify  your  action,  I  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position  with  whatever 
of  ability  I  may  possess,  and  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  double  obligation, 
professional  and  oilicial,  resting  on 
me." 

Despite  the  demands  of  these  many 
public  and  professional  labors,  Mr. 
Sheppard's  liberal  taste  has  led  him  to 
tlevote  spare  time  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  literature.  In  the  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Philosophica!  Sciences,  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Krauth,  Vice-Provost  oi  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  autlior  expresses 
his  acknowledgment  for  friendly  and 
useful  suggestions,  among  other  named 
persons.  "  to  Hon.  Furnian  Slu'ppard, 
who,  known  to  the  worlil  as  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  jurists.  Is  also  one  of 
our  ripest  philosophical  scholars  and 
thinkers."  By  appointment  of  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Pattison.  Mr.  Sheppard 
served  for  a  niunber  of  \  ears  as  an  In- 
spector of  the  Flastern  State  Peniten- 
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tiary.  at  LMiiiadelpliia.  and  his  interest  iu 
matters  of  science  and  literature  has  led 
to  his  eiectit)u  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  at  Philadelphia, 
and  to  membership  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  In  the  year 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  systematic  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  schools, 
he  prepared  a  work  entitled,  The  Con- 
stitutional Text-Book,  together  witli  an 
abridgment  of  the  same,  entitled,  First 
Book  of  the  Constitution..  Each  of  these 
works  was  extensively  circulated,  and 
largely  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools 
and  colleges.  As  a  student  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  is  thorough;  liis  devotion  to 
science,  philosophy,  language  and  let- 


ters, being  the  relief  he  seeks  from  the 
labors  of  his  profession.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  open  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  thorough  and  ready  knowl- 
edge concerning  them,  and  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  French  and  German 
languages  and  literature. 

At  the  present  time  A[r.  Sheppard 
holds  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the 
Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  yet  one  of  the  active 
men  of  the  bar,  and  with  the  strength, 
that  comes  from  temperate  living,  and 
in  the  use  of  that  wisdom,  culture  and 
legal  knowledge  which  years  of  study% 
thought  and  active  experience  have 
given  him,  he  finds  his  usefulness 
measured  only  by  the  limits  of  the  wide 
field  in  which  he  labors. 


JOHN  C. 

When  John  C.  Bullitt  decided  in  ttie 
early  days  of  his  brilliant  and  success- 
ful career  as  jurist,  as  statesman  and  as 
man  of  practical  business  affairs,  to 
make  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  where 
a  field  might  be  found  commensurate 
to  his  ambition  and  ability,  he  brought 
with  him  not  only  a  purpose  of  hard 
work,  but  t'lat  other  and  needful  in- 
centive— the  knowledge  that  he  had 
chosen  aright  in  the  labor  of  life,  and 
was  well  equipped  for  the  contest  upon 
which  he  was  to  enter.  Although  as 
yet  a  young  man,  he  had  "won  his 
spurs"  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky,  and 
given  very  visible  evidence  of  the 
material  of  which  he  was  made.  While 
he  would  be  the  last  to  base  any  claim 
6 


BULXITT.  • 

upon  merits  other  than  his  own.  the 
fact  no  less  remains  that  he  comes  of 
an  honored  ancestry  that  not  only  goes 
back  through  several  generations  of 
hardy  and  high-minded  Americans,  but 
into  the  ranks  of  those  noble  people 
who  suffered  much  and  braved  much  for 
the  sake  of  conscience— the  French 
FTuguenots. 

Mr.  Bullitt  is  the  son  of  William  C. 
and  Mildred  Bullitt,  the  French  blood 
coming  by  inheritance  of  the  father; 
while  the  mother  counted  among  her 
ancestors  Joshua  Fry,  who  emigrated 
from  England  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
and  held  a  prominent  position  in  the 
colonial  history  of  Virginia.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  in  command 
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of  the  colonial  troops,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  George  "Washington,  who  was 
then  lieutenant-colonel.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Alexander  S.  Bullitt,  re- 
nK)ved  to  Kentucky  about  17S3,  and 
was  president  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  the 
state;  his  father,  William  Christian 
Bullitt,  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1849,  which  framed 
the  present  state  constitution,  while 
other  members  of  the  family  were  noted 
for  their  distinguished  services  to  the 
state-  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Kentucky,  on  February  10,  1S24.  He 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  best 
private  schools,  and  having  matriculated 
at  Centre  College,  Danville,  of  his  na- 
tive state,  passed  through  the  regular 
curriculum,  and  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  graduated  in  a  most  creditable 
manner,  with  the  honors  of  his  class. 

He  had  already  discovered  the  field 
best  fitted  to  his  talents,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, laking  a  three  years'  course  at  the 
University  of  Lexington.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Louisville,  in  May,  he  re- 
moved to  Clarksville,  Kentucky,  in  the 
September  following,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  soon 
returned  to  Louisville  as  a  more  con- 
genial field,  and  while  there  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  an  important  crim- 
inal case  that  he  won  the  approval  of 
the  older  m.embcrs  of  the  profession, 
who  prcphesied  for  him  a  brilliant 
career.  In  1S49  he  wisely  cl:cse  Phila- 
delph'a  as  the  field  of  his  life  labor; 
and  although  a  stranger  and  dependent 


upon  his  own  exertions  altogether — at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  city  bar  contained 
an  unusual  number  of  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished men — he  felt  no  hesitation 
but  claimed  the  opportunity  which  he 
knew  he  could  adequately  maintain. 
The  first  important  case  that  came  to 
him  showed  the  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  him  by  the  leading  business 
men  of  his  own  state.  He  took  charge 
of  the  assets  of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  an 
institution  which  had  been  decreed  to 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  to  make  good 
losses  sustained  by  the  latter  by  reason 
of  the  over-issue  of  their  stock  by  the 
cashier  of  the  former  bank.  Although 
Mr.  Bullitt  was  both  young  in  years 
and  practice,  the  Kentucky  Bank  trust- 
ed him  with  the  great  responsibility  : 
and  although  thus  placed  in  charge  of 
property  amounting  to  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  ever}-thing  was  shrewdly  handled 
and  the  alfair  wound  up  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable manner.  The  property  con- 
sisted of  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate  in 
Philadelphia,  and  coal  lands  in  Schuyl- 
kill county  ;  and  he  conducted  the  sale 
of  the  assets  with  rare  judgment,  and  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  employed. 

One  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  early  public  ap- 
pearances in  Philadelphia  placed  him 
in  an  advantageous  light,  and  cave  the 
people  a  hint  of  his  power  ar.d  l!ic 
versatility  of  his  gifts.  Like  otlicr 
young  men  of  his  rative  s'.a'.e  he  vas 
e  lucatcd  in  the  political  laiih  of  the 
W.iig  1  arty,  as  promulca'.cd  'Her.ry 
Clay,  and  to  believe  that  the  coctrlncs 
he  main'a'.ncd  v/e:c  the  cnly  true  piin- 
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ciples  for  the  construction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  administra- 
tion of*  public  affairs.  Karly  in  1S50  a 
great  public  meetings  was  arranged  in 
Philadelphia  to  endorse  the  famous 
Compromise  measures  which  Mr.  Clay 
had  proposed,  and  which  the  public  were 
discussing  with  all  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  those  trying  times.  The  young 
Kentuckian  was  invited  to  speak  upon 
that  occasion,  and  by  his  eloquence, 
vehemence  and  close  acquaintance  with 
public  questions  won  the  plaudits  of  all 
present,  and  the  commendations  of 
those  to  whom  2  report  of  his  address 
went  forth. 

\Mien  the  Whig  party  dissolved,  and 
its  members  formed  along  the  new  lines 
of  division,  Mr.  Bullitt  vv'as  led  by  his 
view  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  to  take 
part  with  the  Democrats,  and  was  as 
courageous  in  the  defense  of  his  politi- 
cal faith  under  the  new  condition  of 
affairs  as  he  had  been  under  the  old. 
While  opposing  secession,  he  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  radical  measures  of  the 
Republicans,  and  expressed  theopinion 
that  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  pre- 
cipitated more  by  the  blind  enthusiasm 
of  contending  factions  than  by  any 
other  cause.  His  great  polemic  pow- 
ers, and  his  courage  in  the  expression 
and  defense  of  any  opinion  he  held,  led 
him  into  frequent  discussions  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day;-  and  he 
never  wrote  to  better  advantage  than  in 
1862,  when  he  penned  his  opinion  on 
the  Habeas  Corpus  controversy,  in 
answer  to,  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  late  Horace  Binney — a  paper  en- 


titled: ''A  Review  of  Mr.  Binney's 
Pamphlet,  of  the  Privilege  of  the  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." This  reply  was  acknowledged 
by  lawyers  in  general,  and  by  Mr.  Bin- 
ney in  particular,  as  a  masterpiece  of 
controversial  logic. 

Mr.  Bullitt's  practice  and  reputation 
grew  apace,  and  he  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pennyslvania  bar;  and  while  taking 
part  in  public  movements  he  did  not 
do  so  to  the  neglect  of  his  profession. 
His  ability  to  untangle  legal  skeins, 
and  to  advise  where  sound  adWce  was 
of  more  \  alue  than  litigation,  became 
well  known,  and  he  was  constantly 
called  upon  to  excercise  these  facul- 
ties. His  peculiar  fitness  in  this  direc- 
tion was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philadelphia  &:  Reading  Company  which 
he  dragged  out  of  the  slough  of  legal 
complication.  A  syndicate  of  capital- 
ists undertook  to  reorganize  tlie  com- 
pany, .and  called  in  Mr.  Bullitt  to 
assist  and  advise  them.  Under  his 
careful  and  prudent  advice  they  exceed- 
ed beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  stockholders,  and  placed 
the  company  in  a  more  secure  position 
than  it  had  held  for  years,  accom.plish- 
ing  a  result  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  commercial  litigation,  negotiating 
amicably,  and  without  judicial  sale  or 
the  aid  of  a  bankrupt  court,  the  re- 
organization of  an  insolvent  corpora- 
tion owning  millions  of  dollars,  repre- 
sented by  various  classes  of  securities. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  j.  Cooke  &: 
Co.   failure,  the  opening  blow  in  the 
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K>ng  series  of  disasters  known  as  the 
panic  of  iS;^^  Mr.  Bullitt  proved  him- 
self one  xjf  the  few  masters  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  one  capable  of  .i^iving  such 
advice  as  should  serve  best  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  and  stay  the  tide  of 
general  ruin.  Through  his  exertions 
the  creditors  were  induced  to  have  a 
trustee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  up  the  establishment.  This 
was  particularly  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  success  crowned  the  effort  at 
last,  and  Edwin  M.  Lewis  was  made 
trustee;  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Bullitt's 
method  of  settlement  was  sliown  in  the 
gradual  payment  of  all  the  creditors. 
In  the  great  Whitaker  will  case — one 
of  the  famous  causes  of  the  judicial 
history  of  Pennyslvania  —  Mr.  Bullitt 
once  more  displayed  those  rare  qualities 
which  have  made  his  life  one  of  un- 
usual success.  The  case  grew  out  of  a 
conspiracy  on  part  of  several  persons  to 
secure  by  the  forgery  of  a  will  the 
estate  of  one  Robert  Whitaker.  valued 
at  a  raillipn  dollars  or  more.  The  skill 
and  cunning  of  these  parties,  theirbold- 
ness,  and  the  amount  of  m.oney  in- 
volved, made  the  case  one  of  the  fam- 
ous of  the  time,  standing  beside  the 
great  Tichborne  case  in  these  respects, 
ar.d  to  Mr.  Bullitt  belongs  the  credit  of 
defeating  the  conspiracy  and  of  send- 
ing the  principal  conspirators  to  a  de- 
served punishment. 

In  the  celebrated  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter  case,  Mr.  Bullitt's  ability,  per- 
severance and  masterly  management 
led  to  the  reversal  of  the  decree  against 
that  officer  and  a  juster  view  of  his 


rights  and  injuries  by  the  public  at 
large. 

The  story  of  Gen.  Porter's  long  fight 
for  justice  is  well  known,  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  In  1S7S  Gen.  Porter 
called  on  ^[r.  Bullitt  and  .asked  his  aid, 
and  the  latter  .relinquished  a  trip  to 
Europe  already  planned,  and  so  ente  red 
into  the  lists  with  all  his  power  and 
skill,  that  the  wrong  was  at  last  righted 
so  far  as  was  then  possible,  and  the 
cloud  so  long  hanging  over  a  brave 
officer  removed.  Many  other  impor- 
tant cases  with  which  Mr.  Bullitt  has 
been  connected  might  be  cited  in  evi- 
dence of  his  great  practice  and  success 
at  the  bar,  but  those  enumerated  must 
suffice.  He  has  been  so  busy  therein 
that  he  has  had  little  time  for  the  hold- 
ing of  office,  his  service  in  the  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1874  com- 
prising his  main  record  in  that  respect. 

But  the  chief  labor  in  behalf  of  others 
which  stands  to  Mr.  Bullitt's  credit  in 
any  summing  up  of  his  life  w^ork,  was 
in  connection  with  the  creation  and 
adoption  of  the  charter  "under  which 
Philadelphia  is  now  governed — an  in- 
strum.ent  which  constitutes  a  monument 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud, 
combining  as  it  does  the  true  principles 
of  government  with  the  spirit  of  piacti- 
cal  business  sense.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  the 
author  of  this  instrument,  and  the 
planning  and  drafting  of  the  same  has 
been  well  called  the  crowning  triumph 
of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  one  of  a 
connnission  to  de\  ise  a  better  instru- 
ment than  that  then  in  use,  for  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  cities  of  the  first  cla^^s — 
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meaning  Philadelphia.  Two  years  of 
labor  were  given  by  the  commission  to 
the  prepitration  of  a  plan  superior  to  the 
one  then  in  use,  but  no  direct  result 
followed,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  act.  But  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
not  discouraged,  and  in  1SS2,  with 
Henry  C.  Lea  and  others,  he  prepared 
a  measure  known  thereafter  as  the 
Bullitt  bill,"  entitled,  ''An  act  to 
provide  for  better  government  of  cities 
of  the  first  class,  for  the  common- 
wealth." The  city  councils  of  Phila- 
delphia awoke  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  a  special  joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present 
an  improved  method ;  and  the  result 
was  the  following  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  idea, 


and  in  1885  the  legislature  passed  the 
bill.  The  measure  went  into  effect 
April  I,  1887,  and  has  proved  an  un- 
qualified success. 

Were  one  to  summarize  the  leading 
mental  characteristics  of  John  C.  Bullitt, 
they  would  be  summed  up  as  a  sound 
judgment,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
law,  unusual  business  aptitude,  indom- 
itable energy  and  spotless  integrity. 
With  all  the  elements  that  insure  suc- 
cess and  command  respect,  he  has 
worked  his  way  steadily  to  a  high  po- 
sition at  the  American  bar,  and  has 
faithfully  and  patriotically  advanced 
many  of  the  best  public  interests  of  the 
city  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  a 
part. 


JOSEPH  M, 

In  these  days,  when  the  principle  of 
evolution  is  so  generally  recognized,  it 
is  certainly  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
claim  descent  from  men  and  women  of 
the  past  who  have  left  distinguished 
"footprints  upon  the  sands  of  time." 
Good  family  is  not,  of  course,  every- 
thing; yet,  when  heredity  is  considered 
fas  it  properly  should  be  in  analyzing 
the  characteristics  of  an  individual),  it 
then  becomes  an  important  factor,  in- 
asmuch as  mental  capacity  is  subject  to 
the  same  general  laws  that  govern  physi- 
cal structure.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  greatest  names  on  the  pages  of  the 
world's  history  have  been  won  by  men 
of  obscure  parentage,  but,  upon  investi- 
gation, it  will  be  found  that  such  have 


GAZZAM. 

been  endowed  by  nature  with  indomit- 
able will  power  and  robust  health. 
Thus,  by  a  combined  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
acquire  traits  and  habits  not  originally 
inherent,  and  such  men  must  necessar- 
ily mark  an  advance  in  the  family  to 
which  they  belong.  There  are  also 
many  men  who  have  gained  distinction 
in  the  busy  v.-hirl  of  life  without  the  in- 
calculable aid  of  health.  In  such  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  inherited 
mental  capacity  has  played  a  prominent 
part. 

Hon.  Joseph  ^[.  Gaz/am  may.  with 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  latter. 
Descended  from  parents  of  learning  and 
refinement,  it  seems  but  natural  that  he 
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should  evince  a  desire  for  similar  char- 
acteristics, and,  despite  almost  continu- 
ous ill-l\ealth,  acquire  distinction  in  his 
professional,  political  and  social  career. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
on  December  2,  1S42.  being  the  second 
son  and  third  child  of  Dr.  Edward  D. 
and  Elizabeth  Antoinette  Gazzam. 
Owing  to  precarious  health,  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  differed  some- 
what from  the  ordinary,  insomuch  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  him  from 
the  restraints  and  ardors  of  regular 
school  life.  At  home,  however,  under 
the  careful  tuition  of  his  father,  he 
gained  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
education,  so  that  he  was  not  altogether 
deficient  in  learning  when,  at  this  age, 
he  entered  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  he  remained  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  his  health  again  demanded 
a  temporary  suspension  of  study.  An 
extended  tour  throughout  the  Western 
states  .greatly  benefitted  him,  however, 
and  so  when  he  returned  he  felt  capable 
of  beginning  what  aften\-ards  proved  an 
earnest  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  law. 
In  186 1  he  entered  the  office  of  David 
Reed,  Esq.  Three  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Allegheny  county  bar. 
In  a  short  time  his  practice  became  so 
extensive  that  he  was  enabled  to  decline 
all  criminal  cases  save  those  of  regular 
clients,  this  too  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  he  hacf  made  quite  a  reputation  in 
this  branch  of  the  profession,  although 
it  had  always  been  distasteful  to  him. 
In  1 86 7  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in 


1S69  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1870,  on 
motion  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  latter 
body  he  gained  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  youngest  members  ever  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  it.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  a  director  for  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  United  States  Law  Associa- 
tion. In  1872  he  entered  into  a  law 
partnership  with  Hon.  Alexander  G. 
Cochran.  The  firm  of  Gazzam  & 
Cochran,  which  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  con- 
tinued until  1879,  when,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Cochran  to  St.  Louis, 
it  was  dissolved. 

During  an  extremely  busy  profes- 
sional career  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Gazzam 
also  found  time  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  numerous  social  organizations,  being 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gymnastic 
Association  and  an  officer  and  director 
in  many  others. 

A  fondness  for  the  political  arena  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  undoubtedly 
inherited  by  Mr.  Gazzam.  In  early 
life  it  naturally  induced  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  themunicipal  government 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  speak  at  political  meet- 
ings in  several  campaigns,  and  his  de- 
cisive and  practical  expressions  favoring 
many  needed  reforms  soon  attracted 
general  attention,  and  in  consequence 
he  became  (in  1869)  the  Republican 
candidate  to  represent  the  first  ward  in 
city  councils.  Being  elected  he  was 
subsequently  enabled  to  carry  many  ex- 
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ccllent  Ideas  into  effect,  and  to  prove 
himself  a  capable  -and  ratriotic  public 
offic'.a'.  " 

The  next  important  step  in.  the  career 
of  Mr.  Ca;'.7.aai  occurred  in  1876.  when, 
by  acclan-aticn  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention, he  became  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  forty-third  Senatorial 
District  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
he  soon  rafnked  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
ability  and  character.  Fair-minded, 
yet  tenacious,  pacific  yet  thoroughly 
equipped  for  debate,  he  formed  his 
opinions  on  public  measures  with  de- 
liberation and  candor,  and  defended 
them  with  courage  and  skill.  He  was 
a  zealous-  worker  for  Republican  prin- 
ciples, though  utterly  devoid  of  all  that 
savored  of  offensive  partisanship," 
and  so  wise  were  his  councils  regarded 
that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
had  gained  an  enviable  position  in  his 
party. 

In  1SS2  he  was  prominently  men- 
tioned throughout  the  state  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Lieutenant  Governorship, 
but  this  was  at  a  time,  however,  when 
private  reasons  urged  Mr.  Gazzam  to 
discourage  all  efforts  made  in  his  be- 
half by  a  legion  of  friends,  and  so  his 
name  was  not  presented  at  the  conven- 
tion. The  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  an  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Neivs,  publislied  at  the  time,  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  .  general  esteem  in 
which  the  political  life  of  the  ex-Senator 
is  held: 

There  are  many  names  being  brought 
forvvard  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
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ship  of  this  state.    The  Press  of  this 
city  refers  as  follows  to  the  subject  : 
'  Various  journals  of  the  state  have  pre- 
sented the  name  of  ex-Senator  Joseph 
M.  Gazzam  as  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Crovernor   on    the  Republican  ticket. 
Mr.  Gazzam  has  made  an  honorable 
record  in  public  life.      He  was  the 
author  of  the  law  which  prevented  a 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1880,  thus 
making  a  large  saving  for  the  state. 
Pie   is    recommended   as  affable  and 
well  versed  in  parliSimentary  law  and 
having  the  qualities  to  make  a  strong 
candidate  if  nominated.'    This  com- 
plim.entary   notice   is   well  deserved. 
Mr.  Gazzam  stands  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  the  state  in  purity  of  character, 
fullness  of  culture  and  clearness  of  in- 
tellect.   Having  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  State  Senate,  he  is  fully 
qualified  to  perform    any  service  re- 
quired   of    the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
And  as  the  term  of  Governor  has  been 
extended  to  four  years,  all  the  uncer- 
tainties which  attach  to  a  presidential 
term  attaches  to  it.    Therefore,  who- 
ever may  be  selected  as  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  should  be  quah- 
fied,  in  the  event  of  need,  to  act  as 
Governor.     This  Mr.  Gazzam  is  amply 
qualified  to  do.      Prudent,  cautious, 
and  with  good  judgment,  he  would  fill 
the  executive  chair  with  ability  and 
success.     If  the  policy  this  year  shall 
be  to  make  up  a  ticket  so  unexception- 
able that  all  Republicans  will  be  glad  to 
support  it,   no  better   name    can  be 
selected  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  And 
this  is  the  policy  which  should  obtain. 
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Locality,  this  year,  should  give  place  to 
quality  in  candidates.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  is  important  above  all  else. 
And  it  this  poiic}-  sliall  prevail.  Mr. 
Gazzani  will  be  in  the  front  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship. ' ' 

Unfortunately  for  the  Republican 
party  in  Pennsylvania,  the  policy  above 
indicated  did  not  prevail  in  the  conven- 
tion that  followed.  A  slated  ticket  was 
rushed  through.  This  proved  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Independent  Republi- 
cans of  the  state  that  they  met  and  put 
a  ticket  of  their  own  in  the  field.  The 
outcome  of  the  affair  was.  of  course, 
the  election  of  the  regular  Democratic 
nominees. 

The  m'arriage  of  ]Mr.  Gazzam  occurred 
in  187S,  his  bride  being  Miss  Mary 
Anna,  only  child  o^"  Jchn  C.  Reading, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  success- 
ful business  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  great  f^randson  of  Hon.  John  Reading, 
a  distinguished  colonial  governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

Some, time  after  his  marriage  Mr. 
Gazzara  -  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
opened  a  law  office,  but.  owing  to  the 
many  duties  devolving  upon  him  through 
the  numerous  enterprises  he  is  now 
connected  with,  he  has  been  compelled 
to  gradually  relinquish  much  of  his 
practice. 


He  w^as  one  of  the  projectors  fin  1SS2) 
of  the  Beech  Creek,  Clearfield  &  South- 
western Railroad  (now  known  as  the 
Beech  Creek),  which  begins  at  Jersey 
Shore  and  has  its  terminus  in  the  thriv- 
ing borough  of  Gazzam.  Besides  being 
a  director  in  this  company,  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Chautauqua  Lake  Railroad 
Company,  of  the  Caledonia  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Williamsport  Gas 
Company;  vice-president  of  the  Bloom- 
ington  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and 
of  the  Dent's  Run  Coal  Company;  also 
a  director  in  the  Northumberland  Im- 
provement Company,  the  L^nited  Se- 
curity Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany and  the  Philadelphia  Finance 
Company,  besides  holding  similar  posi- 
tions in  a  large  number  of  other:^. 

Despite  these  great  business  interests 
Mr.  Gazzam  still  finds  time  to  devote  to 
literary  and  other  pursuits.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  ;  the  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Association  and  the  Horticultural 
Society,  a  go'v-ernor  in  the  Penns\  l\-ania 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Union  League, 
L'nion  Republican  Club,  the  Medical 
Jurisprudence  Society,  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club  of  New  York,  and  is  at 
present  a  member-at-large  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  'Committee. 

A.  B.  M.VCKEN^TE. 


THOMAS  (:(x:hran. 
That  well-known  linancier  and  direc-     achievement  in  revisin; 


the  tax  svstem 


tor  of  public  affairs.  Thomas  Cochran,  of  the  city,  his  splendid  executive  labors 
of  l^hiladelphia.  wiio  has  been  rendered  in  connection  witli  the  organization  of 
especially  conspicuous  by  reason  of  his     the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  more 
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recently  by  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  great  financial  institution 
known  as  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  is  a  native  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  long  resident  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  slate. 

He  was  born  near  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  county,  April  12,  1832,  and 
is  the  son  of  Robert  B.  and  IVIary  (Alli- 
son) Cochran,  both  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
little  more  than  an  infant  and  the 
widowed  mother  and  her  little  family 
removed  to  Harrisburg  and  later  to 
Philadelphia.  In  these  tw^o  places  our 
subject  received  his  schooling  and  in 
the  latter  studied  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  December  2, 
1S54,  opened  an  ottice,  and  bade  fair  to 
attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
so,  doubtless,  he  would,  had  not  his 
tastes  and  his  personal  popularity  com- 
bined to  lead  him  into  the  more  public 
walks  of  life-  He  developed  something 
of  an  aptitude  for  politics,  and  being 
reco^^nized  as  an  available  candidate 
was  placed  upon  the  ticket  and  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  October,  1861,  from  w4iat  was 
then  the  Seventh  Legislative  District  of 
Philadelphia,  and  so  well  was  his  course 
in  that  body  approved  that  he  was 
maintained  as  a  member  of  it,  by  suc- 
cessive elections,  each  time  by  an  in- 
creased majority,  until  1865.  He  thus 
served  throughout  the  momentous 
period  of  the  civil  war  when  the  Assem- 
bly contained  an  unusual  number  of 
able  members  and  when  its  duties  were 
more  responsible  than  ever  before  or 


since.  He  was  the  peer  of  any  of  his 
colleagues  in  practical  legislation  upon 
the  vital  questions  of  this  critical  time, 
and  his  influence  was  unflaggingly  de- 
voted to  securing  the  utmost  measure 
of  state  aid  for  the  Union  cause  and 
towards  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  served 
upon  nearly  all  of  its  important  cora- 
mittees  during  his  several  terms  of 
ofhce,  and  in  the  last  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  ^Means. 
The  organizatfon  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, of  schools  for  the  orphans 
of  Union  soldiers,  was  a  subject  much 
discussed  towards  the  close  of  }Jr. 
Cochran's  career,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  without  his  counsel — in  the  absence 
of  the  plan  he  projected — those  admir- 
able institututions  would  never  ha\e 
existed  in  the  state.  Various  measures 
had  been  introduced  in  the  House 
looking  towards  their  establishment,  but 
owing  to  the  wide  variance  of  opinion 
as  to  the  minutiae  of  their  organization, 
the  defeat  of  the  measure  was  certain. 
It  was  then  that,  in  lieu  of  the  compli- 
cated and  in  many  respects  ultra 
schedule  of  provisions,  which  was  ob- 
jectionable to  many,  Mr.  Cochran  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution, 
a  simple  substitute,  wliich  however,  was 
thorough  enough  to  be  effective  in 
meeting  all  requirements.  This  com- 
mended itself  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  legislators,  was  adopted  and  became 
the  fundamental  law  on  which  tho 
schools  were  brought  into  being  and 
maintained. 
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A  revolution  in  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion by  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  extricated  from  a  grave  peril  was 
brought  about  largely  through  ]\Ir. 
Cochran's  instrumentality  during  the 
immediate  post-war  period  and  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  this  service  to  his 
fellow  citizens  it  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  his  acumen  and 
alert  action.  The  large  expenditures 
entailed  by  the  war  and  the  re- 
stricted revenue  from  taxation,  mainly 
due  to  inequality  and  inadequacy  of 
assessment,  had  brought*  the  city  to  the 
verge  of  financial  .embarrassment,  and 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  a  more 
heaUhfQl  condition  a  Board  of  Revision 
of  Taxes  was  created  by  act  of  the 
Assembly.  To  this  board,  invested 
with  powers  to  assess  and  adjust  the 
valuation  of  property  and  to  control  the 
details  looking  toward  an  equitable  basis 
of  taxation,  Mr.  Cochran  was  appointed 
with  two  associates  by  the  Court.  He 
was  the^  active  spirit  of  the  body,  for  a 
long  time  its  chairman,  and  throughout 
virtually  its  leader.  Through  the  labors 
of  this  board  the  entire  tax  system  of 
the  city  was  remodeled  and  the  valua- 
tion of  property  re.turned  at  three  times 
the  amount  it  had  formerly  stood  at. 
This  involved  an  immense  amount  of 
work  extendingover  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  duties  were  such  as  to  demand 
the  full  time  aud  undivided  attention 
of  the  meml>ers.  and  also  to  include 
much  that  was  delicate  and  disagree- 
able, but  there  was  no  shrinking  from 
responsibility,   the   work  being  per- 
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formed,  without  fear  or  favor,  most 
thoroughly.  The  means  were  heroic, 
but  the  city  by  thus  obtaining  its  fair 
tax  based  upon  a  properly  adjusced 
value  was  lifted  from  its  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  1876  when  ]VIr.  Cochran 
resigned  from  his  office,  he  left  to  the 
city  a  tax  system  that  competent  author- 
ities upon  economics  have  pronounced 
fequol  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  municipality  in  the  land.  The 
long  continued,  thorough  work  gave  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  the  treatises  upon  "  Methods  of 
"Valuation"  and  ''Local  Taxation"  which 
Mr.  Cochran  wrote  as  the  results  of 
his  experience,  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  been  generally  accorded  an 
authoritative  position  in  that  depart- 
ment of  social  science.  They  are  pub- 
lished as  standard  papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  much  quoted  by  investi- 
gators of  the  subject  elsewhere. 

Another  important  work  in  which  Mr. 
Cochran's  energies  had  exercise  for 
the  public  good  was  the  United  Stares 
Centennial  Exhibition,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1S76.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  chief  directors  of  th.is 
huge  undertaking  and  served  activeh- 
and  unremittingly  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  its  inception  .  and'  execution. 
At  the  very  first  meeting  held  bv  t!ie 
stockholders  of  the  Exhibition  to 
begin  preparations  for  the  observance 
of  the  completion  of  the  nation's 
first  century,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Finance  ar.d 
being  yearly  re-elccteil  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  completion  of  the 
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work  and  the  dissolution  of  the  board, 
holding  d'jring  its  existence  the  posi- 
tion of  Vice-President  and  being  also 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds, 
Plans  and  Buildings.  During  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  gigan- 
tic exhibition  he  gave  this  business  his 
entire  time,  being  daily  at  the  office  and 
upon  the  grounds,  and  directing  the 
work  personally.  The  arrangement 
and  supervision  of  the  grounds,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  buildings,  the  plans  for 
the  supply  ef  water,  of  gas,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  specifications  and  con- 
tracts for  the  buildings,  were  all  entrust- 
ed to  him,  and  credit  for  the  well- 
known  convenience  of  arrangement, 
compactiitiss  of  grouping,  adequacy, 
tastefulness,  and  general  completeness 
of  the  exhibition  structures  belongs  to 
him.  The  work  was  a  colossal  one, 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  th& 
time  brief,  for  its  performance,  yet  all 
was  in  readiness  at  the  time  set  for  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  feat 
performed  was  certainly  highly  credit- 
able to  the  executive  ability  of  the 
chief  manager.  Since  the  death  of  the 
well-known  John  AVelsh,  Mr.  Cochran 
has  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Exposition  Board  of  Finance.  It  may 
be  remarked  here  that  the  general  re- 
cognition of  his  effective  management 
of  the  preparations  for  the  National 
Centennial  Exhibition  has  led  to  his 
frequent  selection  for  somewhat  similar 
work.  During  the  Constitutional  Cen- 
tennial in  Philadelphia,  in  September, 
1887,  he. was  chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Vice- 


Presidents  of  the  American  Exhibition  in 
London,  the  same  year,  and  ia  the 
summer  of  18S8  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Beaver  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commissioners  to  the  Ohio  Valley  cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1874  Mr.  Cochran  was  appointed, 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  dispose  of  the  old 
navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  owned  by 
the  government,  his  associates  being 
Secretary  Robeson  of  the  navy,  Secre- 
tary Bristow  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  Gen.  G.  A.  Humphreys, 
chief  engineer  of  the  army,  and  it  was 
he  who  attended  to  all  of  the  details  of 
the  business  and  elfected  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  for  a  round  million  of  dollars. 
He  exerted  in  this  transaction  only  that 
financial  skill  which  he  is  very  generally 
known  to  possess  by  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  which  has  recommended  him 
to  many  financiering  institutions. 

For  a  dozen  years  past,  however,  his 
energy  and  executive  ability  have  been 
mainly  devoted  to  one  sterling  and 
strong  Philadelphia  establishment,  the 
Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  elected  tlie  presi- 
dent in  1S76,  beginning  his  duties  at 
the  opening  of  the  following  year. 
Under  his  judicious  management,  its 
stock  has  been  increased  several-fold  in 
value,  and  the  surplus  of  the  institution 
has  been  raised  to  a  million  of  dollars. 

Besides  his  responsibility  as  the  head 
of  this  large  concern,  Mr.  Cochran  has 
other  interests,  and  is  frequently  called 
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upon  to  aid  by  his  counsel,  various  pro- 
jects. In  1877  he  was  selected  by 
councils  as  the  citizens'  representative 
on  the  Sinking  Fund  Coniniission  of 
Philadelj^hia,  which  controls  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  city  loans.  He 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Reorganization  Trustees  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  of  that  body  who,  when  their  labors, 
covering  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
w-ere  concluded,  was  retained  as  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  rehabiliated  com- 
pany. He  is  a  director  of  the  North 
Peon  Railroad  and  of  the  Philadelphia 
Saving  Fund,  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  w'hile  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
with  which  he  has  long  officiated  politi- 
cally and  socially,  he  is  a  director  and 
also  treasurer.  In  short  his  associations 
of  business  and  other  nature  are  many 
and  exceedingly  varied,  and  his  sphere 
of  action  and*  usefulness  a  broad  one,  as 
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befits  his  energy  and  capability.  He 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of 
his  city  and  state,  and  in  both  he  has 
occupied  an  honorable  position  and 
accomplished  much  of  good.  He  is 
honored  alike  for  the  worth  of  his  pri- 
vate character  and  his  public  services, 
and  regarded  as  a  man  of  broadly 
catholic  views,  strong  convictions,  and 
of  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose  in 
whatever  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  married  September 
7,  1S57,  to  Kate C,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  H.  Campbell,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  during 
the  war  of  Mexico,  and  who  died  Janu-. 
ary  19,  1S68.  They  have  one  sou, 
William  Allison  Cochran,  who  is  finan- 
cial manager  of  the  stock  brokex-age 
house  of  L.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
city's  younger  class  of  commercial 
leadejs. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD:  ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 
V  .  RESULTS. 

XV. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 

The  extended  review  of  the  American 
railroad  systems  as  already  completed, 
under  process  of  construction,  or  merely 
projected,  C(unprised  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  has  led  us  somewhat 
from  the  main  thread  of  narration  ;  but 
has  certainly  been  no  waste  of  time  or 
space,  as  illustrating,  as  no  other  course 
coiild,  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
hope,  and  the  unlimited  investment  of 
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energy,  courage  and  capital,  during  the 
decade  of  wiiich  1S40  was  the  close. 
Before  resuming  our  general  narratitMi 
with  the  opening  of  a  decade  that  was 
prolific  in  results,  if  not  so  filled  with 
snri)rises  and  the  inception  of  new 
ventures  as  the  one  that  preceded  it.  a 
glance  may  be  taken  at  several  incidents 
and  features  of  railroad  history  that 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  omitted. 
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Aui«»ng  these  may  j)e  noted  the  argu- 
ment of  one  iiigeiiio^ii  writei  '^  who  was 
determined  that  not  only  roads  for 
locomotive-p;Hver  .|}ut  ^or  man  power 
slu)ul(i  be  constructed.  Railroads 
will  make,'"  he  earnestly  declares,  '^'in 
some  parts  of  the  world  as  great  a 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  society, 
as  good  common  roads  have  helped  to 
make  in  pas:  cen ruri^s.  They  will  make 
intercourse  so  easy  with  places  two 
thousand  miles  distant,  that  the  people 
of  the  two  places  will  have  litersii:^,  re- 
ligious, social  ant!  -fommercial  connec- 
tions w^th  each  other,  too  close  and 
valuable  to  allow  of  being  interrupted 
by  war,  without  e^xtreme  necessity. 

"Bi3t  not  only,"  he  continues, '*'ma\^ 
railroads  be  viewed  as  important,  by 
binding  together  in  friendship  different 
countries,  or  remote  sections  of  the 
same  country;  the  system  may  be 
applied,  to  the  accommodation  the 
people  scattered  over  the  whole  surface 
of  our  soil  in  the  whole  business  of 
social  life*  When  it  is  considered  that 
as  easily  as  a  man  can  wheel  on  a  com- 
mon road,  by  his  own  labor,  a  single 
bushel  of  corn,  he  could  move  on  a  rail- 
road, with  the  snrne  rapidity,  a  load  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds,  it 
wall  appear  probable  that  rail-paths  for 
short  distances,  to  main  railroads,  will 
be  formed  for  the  use  of  men.  This 
will  be  further  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  same  power  which  a  man  exerts 
in  going  up  stairs,  twenty  feet  high, 
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would  propel  hitn  forward  on  a  level 
rail-path  nearly  a  mile;  and  if  his 
carricige  in  which  he  moved  himself 
weighed  fn-e  hundred  pounds,  the  addi- 
tional power  necessary  to  move  this, 
would  be  only  that  exerted  by  a  man  in 
raising  two  pounds,  twenty  feet  high,  or 
as  easily  as  a  man  can  ascend  a  stairs 
twenty  feet,  carrying  with  him  two  pounds 
weight,  he  could  propel  himself  in  a 
car  weighing  five  hu^ndred  pounds  very 
nearly  a  mile.  There  would  be  a  greater 
amount  of  business  done  over  the  coun- 
try but  for  the  distance  of  three,  five, 
eight  and  ten  miles,  at  which  people 
are  from  the  places  where  they  might 
do  their  business," 

xAfter  a  serious  description  of  how 
these  foot  railroads  must  be  built,  the 
waiter  concludes  as  follows:  "They 
must  be  free,  and  therefore  be  made  by 
public  corporations,  towns,  cities,  coun- 
ties or  states.  If  these  do  not  choose  to 
make  them,  private  corporations  will 
make  them  for  the  revenue  w^hich  they 
will  see  a  fair  prospect  of  deriving  from 
them.  When  they  have  thus  succeeded 
in  the  most  promising  routes,  other 
routes  will  be  commenced,  and  the 
system  will  extend.  Such  a  system,  if 
successful,  or  if  only  partially  practic- 
able, would  greatly  augment  the  busi- 
ness and  revenue  of  the  main  railroads. 
They  would  be  to  these  roads  like  the 
rills  and  brooks  and  smaller  rivers  to  a 
noble  flood  that  still  swells  as  it  receives 
one  tributary  after  another,  and  pours 
its  full  tide  into  the  ocean,  by  some 
great  city.  This,  though  it  may  be  rich 
and  powerful  and  proud,  owes  all  its 
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commerce  to  the  labors  of  farmers  and 
mechanics, 'scattered  widely,  whose  pro- 
ductions collected  in  small,  and  then  in 
larger  and  larger  quantities,  till  they 
swell  to  the  mass  of  goods  that  fill  a 
great  centre  of  trade." 

The  Bolton,  England,  Chronicle,  in 
1836,  relates  the  following,  under  the 
heading  ''Railway  Phenomenon" — 
which  is  reproduced  as  showing  how 
each  small  event  in  connection  with  the 
new  lines  of  travel,  was  dwelt  upon  as 
something  new  and  strange  :  ''  On  Mon- 
day last  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  who 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  hindmost 
carriage  of  one  of  the  railway  trains 
from  Bolton  to  Kenyon,  witnessed  the 
following  singular  occurrence.  He  was 
placed  with  his  back  to  the  engine  and 
had  a  clear  view  of  the  preceding  line 
of  railway.  The  train  was  going  down 
the  inclined  plane  from  Baglane  to 
Leigh,  at  the  apparent  rate  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  per  hour.  A  man 
who  was  standing  on  the  side  of  the 
railway  threw  a  stone  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  with  considerable  violence,  at  the 
train.  The  stone  was  distinctly  seen  by 
the  gentleman  in  its  progress  to  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  seated,  and 
having  obtained  its  maximum  of  velocity, 
it  appeared,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  to 
be  suspended  in  the  air  for  a  few 
seconds,  within  a  foot  of  the  gentle- 
man's head.  lie  seized  hold  of  it.  antl 
he  describes  the  sensation  which  he  felt 
in  doing  so  as  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  felt  in  grasi')ing  a  stone  in 
a  state  of  rest,  suspended  by  a  thread." 


THE   WAR  ARGUMENT  AGAIN. 

The  arguments  given  in  an  earlier 
chapter  in  favor  of  railroads  as  means 
of  defense  in  case  of  war,  were  supple- 
mented by  an  extended  discussion  in 
the  Boston  Jour?ial  in  the  spring  of 
183S,  seeking  to  prove  that  the  Western 
Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  with  its 
various  branches,  would,  in  case  of  war, 

enable  us  to  concentrate,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, the  whole  force  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  neighboring  states,  and  even 
the  force  of  distant  states,  upon  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts. 
In  connection  with  a  steam  battery 
playing  inside  of  Cape  Cod,  and  another 
steam  battery  in  Narragansett  Bay,  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts  and  the  lands 
of  Massachusetts  will  then  present  the 
defeat  of  an  enemy  as  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  any  attack.  This  will  be  so  clear 
to  the  eye  of  any  military  or  naval 
commander  as  to  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute order  by  such  a  commander,  to  him- 
self, not  to  attack  a  people  thus  made 
impregnable  by  the  mighty  power  of 
steam  to  the  mighty  power  of  the  mind. 

''  In  time  of  profound  peace  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  place  tlie  state  in 
readiness  to  disarm  war  of  its  power  of 
mischief.  It  is  never  worth  while  to  lull 
oursches  into  a  false  security,  more 
esj^ecially  while  the  sceptre  of  the  most 
formidable  naval  jxiwer  is  held  by  a 
woman,  who,  in  the  freaks  of  love  may 
bestow  her  affections  upon  some  ambi- 
tious Caesar,  or  on  si)nie  mischievous 
man  or  irresponsible  favorite.  History 
is  full  of  warnings  lo  tliis  ]uiriH>se.  ami 
we  have,  moreover,  ot\  our  verv  frontiers 
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both  in  Texas  and  the  Caiiachis,  a  maga- 
zine of  powder  to  which  the  indiscre- 
tion of  our  own  citizens  may  yet  apply 
tlie  match  at  any  moment." 

The  editor  tlien  appeals  to  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  American  mind  as  he 
had  already  to  the  patriotic.  During 
the  war  of  1S12,"  he  continues,  cot- 
ton was  six  cents  per  pound  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  forty  cents  in  Massachusetts. 
Louisiana  sugar  was  worth  three  cents  in 
NewOrleans  and  thirty  cents  in  Boston. 
Flour,  then,  worth  $2  a  barrel  in  the 
AVestern  country  did  sell  for  S16  in 
Massachusetts.  Make  the  Western 
railroad,  and  one  and  two  cents  per 
pound  for  the  expense  of  transportation 
will  give  you  the  command  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  and  of  the  Southwest, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  them  just  as  much 
in  time  of  war  as  if  it  were  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  the  70.000,000 
annual  amount  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  state  will  find  in  the  great  "West 
even  a  better  market  than  in  time  of 
uninterrupted  peace;  and  our  bay  fisher- 
ies will  still  enable  us  (although  we 
may  be  at  war)  to  supply  upwards  of 
6,000,000  of  people  with  fresli  and 
salted  and  pickled  fish  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  IDuring 
the  war  of  1S12  our  whole  seacoast 
was  held  in  continual  terror.  Ad(){)t 
the  present  plan,  and  the  securit\-  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  C()mj)lete.  with- 
out any  cost  of  blood  or  treasury.'' 

GROWTH    IX  PASSACK. 

'i'here  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
Irish  Railway  R('i)ort  in  December, 
1838:  "  On  theStockton  and  Darlington 


line  the  passenger  traffic,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  railway,  amounted 
to  only  4,000  persons  in  the  year;  it 
now  exceeds  16,000.  On  the  Bolton 
line  the  average  weekly  number  of  pas- 
sengers is  2,500,  whereas  the  number 
of  coach  journeys,  out  and  in  per 
week,  which  the  railway  has  supersed- 
ed, amounted  only  to  28,  carrying  per- 
haps on  a  weekly  average  about  2 So 
or  300  persons.  On  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  road,  prior  to  the  railway,  the 
number  of  persons  the  public  coaches 
were  licensed  to  carry  in  a  week  was 
348,  or  both  ways  696;  now  the  average 
daily  numbers  of  passengers  by  the  rail- 
way for  the  whole  length,  56^2  miles,  is 
2 88  or  1,596  in  the  week.  The  number 
of  passengers  on  the  Dundee  and  New- 
lyle  line  exceeds  at  this  time  50,000 
annually;  the  estimated  number  of  per- 
sons who  performed  the  same  .journey 
previous  \o  the  opening  of  the  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
were  about  400  passengers  per  day, 
or  146,000  a  year,  travelling  be- 
tween those  places  by  coaches;  where- 
as the  present  number,  by  railway 
alone,  exceeds  500,000.  In  foreign 
countries  the  results  arising  from  the 
same  causes  are  equally  striking.  The 
number  of  ])ersons  who  usually  passed 
bv  the  road  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  was  75.000  in  the  year;  but 
since  the  railroad  has  been  opened 
from  the  former  place  to  Malines  it  has 
increased  to  500,000;  and  since  it  was 
carried  all  through  to  Antwerji  the  num- 
berhas  exceedeil  a  million.  The  «.>]>ening 
brainii  from  Malines  to  Termonde  ap- 
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both  in  Texas  and  the  Canadas,  amai^a- 
zine  of  powder  to  which  the  indiscre- 
tion of  our  own  citizens  may  yet  apply 
the  match  at  any  moment." 

The  editor  then  appeals  to  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  American  mind  as  he 
had  already  to  the  patriotic.  During 
the  war  of  1S12,"  he  continues,  cot- 
ton was  six  cents  per  pound  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  forty  cents  in  Massachusetts. 
Louisiana  sugar  was  worth  three  cents  in 
NewOrleans  and  thirty  cents  in  Boston. 
Flour,  then,  worth  $2  a  barrel  in  the 
Western  country  did  sell  for  Sr6  in 
Massachusetts.  Make  the  Western 
railroad,  and  one  and  two  cents  per 
pound  for  the  expense  of  transportation 
willgive  you  the  command  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  and  of  the  Southwest, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  them  just  as  much 
in  time  of  war  as  if  it  were  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  the  70.000,000 
annual  amount  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  state  will  find  in  the  great  "West 
even  a  better  market  than  in  time  of 
uninterrupted  peace;  and  our  bay  fisher- 
ies will  still  enable  us  (although  we 
may  be  at  war)  to  supply  upwards  of 
6,000,000  of  people  with  fresh  and 
salted  and  pickled  fish  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  During 
the  war  of  1S12  our  whole  seacoast 
was  held  in  continual  terror.  Ailopt 
the  present  })lan,  and  the  securit\-  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  coiu])lete,  with- 
out any  cost  of  blood  or  treasury." 

GROWTH    1\  IWSSACK. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
Irish  Railway  Rei)ort  in  DeC(.'inber, 
1838:  "  On  theStockton  and  Darlington 


line  the  passenger  traffic,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  railway,  amounted 
to  only  4,000  persons  in  the  year;  it 
now  exceeds  16,000.  On  the  Bolton 
line  the  average  weekly  number  of  pas- 
sengers is  2,500,  whereas  the  number 
of  coach  journeys,  out  and  in  per 
week,  which  the  railway  has  supersed- 
ed, amounted  only  to  28,  carrying  per- 
haps on  a  weekly  average  about  280 
or  300  persons.  On  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  road,  prior  to  the  railway,  the 
number  of  persons  the  public  coaches 
were  licensed  to  carry  in  a  week  was 
348,  or  both  ways  696^  now  the  average 
daily  numbers  of  passengers  by  the  rail- 
way for  the  whole  length,  56^  miles,  is 
2 88  or  1,596  in  the  week.  The  number 
of  passengers  on  the  Dundee  and  New- 
lyle  line  exceeds  at  this  time  50,000 
annually;  the  estimated  number  of  per- 
sons who  performed  the  same  .journey 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
were  about  400  passengers  per  day, 
or  146,000  a  year,  travelling  be- 
tween those  places  by  coaches;  where- 
as the  present  num])er,  by  railway 
alone,  exceeds  500,000.  In  foreign 
countries  the  results  arising  from  the 
same  causes  are  equally  striking.  The 
number  of  persons  who  usually  passed 
by  the  road  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  was  75.000  in  the  year;  but 
since  the  railroad  has  been  opened 
from  the  former  })lace  to  Malines  it  has 
increaseil  to  500,000;  and  since  it  was 
carrietl  all  through  to  Antweri^  the  num- 
berhas  exceeded  a  mill  ion  .  TheojHuiing 
branch  from  Malines  to  Ternionde  ap- 
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pears  to  have  added  200.000  to  the  lat- 
ter number,  so  that  the  passenger 
traffic  ©f  tliat  railroad  superseding  a 
road  traffic  of  only  75,000  persons, 
now  aniounts  to  1,200,000.  It  is  re- 
markable that  on  this,  as  on  most 
other  railroads,  the  greater  number  of 
passengers  are  those  who  travel  short 
distances  being  as  two  ta  -one  compared 
with  those  who  go  the  whole  distance. 
This  appears  from  a  statement  read  by 
Mr.  Loch  before  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Manchester,  showing  that  between 
April  30  and  August  15,  1S36,  122,417 
perseaa*  travelled  the  whole  distance, 
and  244,834  short  distances,  chiefly  to 
and  from  'Malines.  He  further  states 
that  iiercrly  one-third  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue is  derived  to  and  from  Malines, 
and  paying  a  fare  of  about  54  centimes 
or  6d,  sterling.  On  the  same  authority 
we  learn  another  fact,  most  deserving 
of  attention  in  calculating  the  probable 
success  of  a  railroad  in  such  a  country 
as  Ireland,  viz.,  that  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  company 
are  derived  from  passengers  of  the 
lower  class,  paying  a  very  low  fare." 

Another  indication  of  a  similar  char- 
acter is  found  in  the  "Baltimore  Chroni- 
cle, of  August,  1S39:  '-The  almost  uni- 
versal introduction  of  railroads  has 
caused  an  immense  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  iron.  In  Scotland  there  are 
now  fifty-five  furnaces,  seven  buililing 
and  twenty-seven  projected.  In  South 
Wales  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  furnaces,  thirty  building  and  nine 
are  contemplated.  In  1740  the  annual 
produce  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom 


was  but  17,450  tons;  within  five  years 
the  annual  produce  of  Scotland  and 
South  Wales  will,  it  is  computed,  ex- 
ceed 1.400,000  tons.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
this  country  is  supposed  to  exceed  even 
this." 

NEW  YORK'S  EARLY  ATTITUDE. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  glance  at  the 
early  steps  taken  in  New  York  and 
Massachussetts  for  the  encouragement 
of  railroads,  the  more  especially  as  so 
much  has  been  already  furnished  as  to 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states  to  the  south.  A  report  of  exceed- 
ing interest  as  illustrating  the  course  of 
New  York  was  made  to  the  state  legis- 
lature in  the  early  part  of  1832,^^  by  a 
committee  to  whom  had  been  referred 
such  portion  of  the  Governor's  message 
as  related  to  railroads.  The  opening 
sentences  indicate  the  excitement  that 
then  prevailed  all  through  the  country, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
people  were  prepared  to  take  hold  of 
any  railroad  project  that  was  opened 
before  them  :  Perhaps  no  subject  since 
the  foundation  of  this  government,  has 
engrossed  the  public  mind  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  as  a  necessary  consee]uence, 
the  halls  of  the  legislature  are  crowded 
with  applicants,  seeking  permission 
from  the  sovereignity  of  the  state,  for 
liberiy  to  reach  the  rich  and  honorable 
reward  which  their  imaginations  may 
picture  as  the  consequence  of  success. 
Excitements  of  the  character  which  at 

*For  this  report  in  filU,  See  RaiiriUiJ  Jour- 
nal,  Vchrwxry  i8,  1832,  pp.  114-117. 
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presen!;  pervade  the  public  mind,  must 
arise  from  one  or  two  causes.  Either 
from  a  settled  condition  that  the  object 
to  be  obtained  will  be  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  .stockholders  and  of  the  public,  or 
from  a  desire  to  throw  before  the  public 
the  means  by  which  speculation  may  be 
promoted,  and  the  few  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  many — to 
promote  the  former  is  the  province  of 
the  legislature,  to  discourage  the  latter 
is  their  duty." 

The  committee  follow  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  railroad  history  up  to  that  date, 
and  weigh  ail  the  questions  that  must 
of  necessity  influence  their  opinions. 
Ail  their  ccmclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions were  of  the  most  guarded  charac- 
ter. ''"The  committee,"  tiiey  explained, 
^^do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  having 
formed  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
eventual  success  of  railroads,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  is  imagined  by  many  who  are, 
or  wish  to  be,  engaged  in  '  constructing 
them.  They  are  aware,  from  frequent 
experience,  how  easily  new  schemes 
and  discoveries  are  apt  to  mislead  the 
imagination,  eitlier  from  their  novelty 
or  some  other  cause.  Before  they 
would  recommend  a  general  system, 
founded  on  the  principle  advocated  by 
friends  of  railroad  transportation,  their 
duty  and  inclination  demand  of  them  to 
advise  necessary,  to  acquire  the  most 
full  and  satisfactory  information  re- 
lating thereto  ;  and  that  such  enterprise 
as  may  be  deemed  to  encourage  be 
prosecuted  with  great  caution,  lest  the 
good  which  might  eventually  be  pro- 
7 


duced  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the 
fruit  which  should  be  the  reward  of  the 
enterprising  laborer,  be  the  har^-est  of 
the  subsequent  holder  of  the  stock." 

On  looking  over  the  map  of  this 
state,"  the  committee  add  at  a  later 
point  in  their  report,  "  your  committee 
have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  opening  to  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  an  eas}  and  ready 
communication  with  the  Hudson.  It 
will  be  perceived,  that  no  less  than 
three  considerable  rivers,  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Alleghany, 
take  their  rise  wdthin  our  borders,  and 
present  a  natural,  if  not  a  convenient 
channel  for  the  products  of  more  than 
one-four tli  of  the  state.  Through  the 
means  of  this  communication  witli  the 
towns  of  other  states,  a  valuable  and 
important  trade  is  kept  up,  notwith- 
standing the  imminent  hazards  they 
have  to  enCvjunler.  Nor  is  this  all — by 
opening  a  communication  direct  and 
easy  with  the  border  counties,  we  shall 
draw  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  all 
the  trade  which  now  can  only  seek  a 
market  at  the  mouth  of  her  rivers,  when 
the  streams  are  swollen  by  the  floods  of 
the  spring  and  fall.  And  even  beyond 
this,  we  can  scarcely  restrain  ourselves 
from  anticipating.  Many  men  of 
science  and  experience  have  not  only 
considered  this  route  practicable  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Alleghany,  but  have 
predicted,  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  a  communication  would  be  opened 
through  this  section  with  the  great 
west.' ' 

The  main  recommendations  of  the 
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committee,  lay  in  tlie  following  clause: 
"The  course  which  presents  itself 
forcibly  to  your  committee  as  best 
suired  to  the  interest  of  this  great  state, 
and  which  will  yield  the  greatest  amount 
af  good,  is  granting  charters  to  com-- 
panics  to  construct  improvements, 
placing  restrictions,  and  reserving  rights 
and  emoluments  in  some  and  giving 

,  liberal  pecuniary  aid  in  others.  In 
other  words,  we  would  recommend  that 

•  the  state  become  a  stockholder  in  all 
leading  routes,  not  so  mj.icli  for  the  gain 
which  may  be  made  to  the  revenue,  as 
for  the  equalization  of  benefits.  The 
revenue  obtained  from  a  successful  and 
profitable  enterprise,  can  thus  be  paid 
over  to  one  more  doubtful  and  dis- 
couraging, and  vrliile  the  state,  will  thus 
be  distributing  justice  to  every  section, 
opening  avenues  and  developing  re- 
sources of  sequestered  regions  which 
othenrdse  would  never  experience  the 
benefits  of  an  easy  access  to  market, 
and  which  will  never,  from  any  other 
source^  or  in  any  other  way,  feel  the 
effect  of  the  beneficient  policy  of  the 
state  ;  it  will  also  open  a  more  sure  and 
extended  field  of  equalized  revenue, 
operate  as  a  corrective  principle,  on 
the  various  companies  thus  to  be 
chartered,  and  by  having  a  voice,  and 
a  representation  in  every  measure,  pro- 
tect the  public  interests  and  privileges 
against  injury  or  abuse." 

THE  McUEMENTS  OF  .MASSACHUSETTS. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  Massa- 
chus??tts  had  th.e  lionor  of  pc/ssessiug 
the  first  railroad  ever^l.>uilt  or  ojjerated 
\i\  America,  in  the  shape  of  the  old 


Quincy,  about  which  not  a  little  has 
been  herein  said.  Tlie  state  as  sucli 
took  early  steps  toward  railroad  develop- 
ment, and  it  seems  proper  at  this  point 
to  pay  some  attention-  thereto.  At  the 
session  of  the  state  legislature  in  1S26 
the  petitions  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  A. 
J.  Allen  and  others,  were  presented, 
asking  for  sur\'eys  for  a  railway  from 
Boston  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  in  re- 
sponse thereto  tlie  committee  on  roads 
and  canals  was  instructed  to  inquire 
whether  any  practicable  and  useful  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  con- 
structions of  railways  and  steam  carriages 
used  thereon,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  successfully  introduced  into  this 
commonwealth  ;  arid  if  so,  whether  it  is 
_  expedient  to  extend  thereto  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  this  legislature." 

In  pursuance  thereof,  the  committee 
reported  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
(jovernor  to  appoint  three  commission- 
ers and  an  engineer,  on  the  subject  of 
railways.  The  resolution  passed  the 
Senate,  but  was  indefinitely  postponed 
in  the  House.  At  the  opening  of  the 
June  session,  in  the  same  year.  Gov. 
Lincoln,  in  referring  to  works  for  pro- 
moting inter-communications  between 
remote  points  and  the  state  capital,  de- 
clared that  "it  seems  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  some,  that  a  precise  and  ex- 
clusii'd  character  of  impro\  ement  is  con- 
templated ;  but  that  nothing  was  further 
from  the  intention  of  the  execu- 
tive. .  .  Canals  and  railroads  liave 
each  their  respective  ad\  ocates.  and  ti\e 
election,  in  most  cases,  must  be  decided 
entirely  by  a  regard  to  the  surface  of  the 
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earth,  over  which  their  construction  is 
proposed.  .  .  The  more  extended 
and  beneficial  influences  of  canals  in 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country, 
seem  to  me  "too  important  and  decisive 
to  be  lightly  regarded.  A  railroad  is  a 
mere  passage  way  for  travel  and  trans- 
portation. It  has  no  other  connection, 
or  dependence,  than  upon  inter-com- 
munication. All  the  favorable  differ- 
ences in  its  favor,  may  be  counter- 
balanced, by  the  greater  convenience  of 
passing  on  canals,  and  the  superior 
adaptation  of  boats  to  cars,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  infinite  variety  in 
weight  and  bulk."  He  makes  haste  to 
add  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  intending  any  discouragement 
to  the  construction  of  railways  wherever 
situation  and  character  of  business  w^ar- 
rant  their  adoption. 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  at  the  same  session  '•'  to  con- 
sider the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  constructing  a  railway  from  Boston, 
on  tl>e  most  eligible  route,  to  the 
western  line  of  the  county  of  Berkshire, 
in  order,  that  if  leave  can  be  obtained 
from  the  government  of  New  York,  it 
may  be  extended  to  the  Hudson  river, 
at  or  near  Albany  ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  report  informa- 
tion and  estimates  of  expense  as  they 
deem  proper."  "  This."  declares  one 
authority,  *  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
concerted  movement  having  in  view  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  through  the 

*  '  Historical  >[ernoir  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road.'   By  George  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass., 


State.  Little  was  known  of  the  con- 
struction or  usefulness  of  that  mode  of 
inter-communication,  and  all  the  in- 
quiries and  calculations  were  directed 
to  the  use  of  horse  po-djer  only."t 

Circulars  were  at  once,  sent  through- 
out the  state, 'requesting  information  of 
any  kind  that  would  throw  light  upon 
the  great  subject  in  hand.  A  report 
w^as  made  in  January,  1S27.  It  is  an 
intelligent  and  interesting  document, 
whether  perused  then  or  now,  showing 
clearly  some  of  the  views  in  which  the 
railroad  was  then  held.  Speaking  of 
the  uneven  features  of  the  country  to  be 
passed,  the  report  declared  that  **'  the 
numerous  railways  for  several  years  in 
successful  operation  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts  in  Wales,  prove 
their  fitness  to  an  uneven  and  undu- 
lating country."  Several  modes  of 
constructing  single  and  double  railways, 
in  a  rude  and  imperfect  form,  are  given, 
with  provision  for  a  horse  path,  and 
paths  for  attendants  on  each  side  of  the 


f  In  a  note  on  page  147,  of  the  work  above 
referred  to,  Mr.  Bliss  furnishes  the  following 
interesting  anecdote  :  "  Early  in  July,  1S26. 
and  a  few  days  after  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Philips'  committee,  some  members  of  the  legis- 
lature attended  the  funeral  of  President  John 
Adams  at  Quincy,  and  there  visited  the  Quincy 
railway.  Mr.  Webster  being  of  the  party  Dr. 
Philips  had  some  conversation  Avith  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  m-jo  proposHicn,  then  much 
ridiculed.  Mr.  Webster,  after  making  some  in- 
quiries, said,  '  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  subject  for 
very  grave  consideration,  whether  roads  for 
general  travel  cannot  be  made  as  you  propose.' 
This  remark,  as  Dr.  Philips  says,  in  a  recent 
letter,  gave  him  great  encouragement  and  s.itis- 
faction." 
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road.  After  giving  the  power  of  a 
horse  to  draw  eight  tons  on  a  grade  of 
eighty-eight  feet  per  mile,  they  add 
that  *  the  locomotive  engine,  which 
operates  by  steam,  is  used  upon  rail- 
ways to  a  great  advantage.  But  in 
England,  its  powers  are  confined  to  an 
elevation  not  exceeding  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  feet  to  the  mile.  An 
engine  of  two  eight-inch  cylinders, 
weighing  about  frv'e  tons,  wnll  move 
forty  tons  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  is  said  to  have 
moved  ninety  tons  at  forty  miles  an 
hour.'" 

It  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  a  railroad  was  practicable 
from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river,  at  or 
near  Albany,  although  they  declined  to 
designate  'any  special  route  as  the  most 
eligible.  They  add,  however,  that  a 
survey  has  been  made  upon  one  route 
at  least  from  Connecticut  river  to  the 
Hudson,  by  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising citizen  of  Berkshii^e  (Theodore 
Sedgwiclv),  and  by  him  a  railway  has 
been  pronounced  not  only  practicable 
but  highly  expedient.  They  also  add 
that  a  railroad  would  be  far  more  use- 
ful to  the  public  than  a  canal. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  preparation, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed  on 
February  22,  1827,  to  constitute  a  board 
of  internal  improvements,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  routes  for  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  prepare  proper  surveys  and 
estimates.  On  March  2  they  were 
instructed  to  survey  a  route  for  a  rail- 
way from  Boston  to  the  Rhode  Island 
line,  etc.    "With  the  exception  of  a  re- 


port on  the  subject  of  a  canal  from 
Warren  (then  Western)  to  the  Connecti- 
cut state  line,  nothing  came  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee.  In  the 
June  session  of  the  same  year  two  com- 
missioners and  an  engineer  were  chosen 
to  prepare  the  necessary  survey,  plans, 
and  estimates  for  a  railway  on  the  best 
practicable  route  from  Boston  to  the 
line  of  New  York,  and  thence,  if  the 
consent  of  New^  York  should  be  ob- 
tained, to  the  Hudson  river  at  or  near 
Albany.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  this  w^ork.  Nahum 
Mitchell,  of  Boston,  and  Samuel  M. 
McKay,  of  Pittsfield,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  James  F.  Baldwin 
as  engineer.  Explorations  were  im- 
mediately commenced  and  finished 
along  tw^o  routes — the  southern,  through 
Framingham,  Springfield,  etc.,  to  the 
state  line  at  Canaan,  and  thence  through 
Chatham  and  Kinderhook  to  the  Hud- 
son, at  Albany ;  and  the  northern  via 
Troy,  Hoosac,  etc.,  to  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Northampton,  and  thence  by 
Belcliertown,  Rutland,  Watertown,  etc., 
to  Boston.  Extended  surveys  were 
made  alon^  the  southern  route.  In 
their  report  of  these  operations  to  the 
legislature,  the  commissioners  declared 
that  their  explorations  and  surveys  had 
been  conducted  soley  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  animal  power  as  ''better 
adapted  to  the  transportation  of  that 
endless  variety  of  loading  which  a  dense 
and  industrious  population  requires." 
They  also  added  a  series  of  computa- 
tions which  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that    the    ordinary  measure  of  horse 
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power  was  eight  to  ten  tons  for  one 
horse,  and  this  was  preferable  to  loco- 
raoti\;e  power  by  steam.  The  commis- 
sioners urge  the  construction  of  a  road 
between  the  two  great  points  enume- 
rated., and  in  proof  of  the  value  of  such 
investment  present  a  variety  of  statistics 
of  business,  adding  that  the  trade  of 
the  five  western  counties  of  their  state 
had  i)een  transferred  to  New  York,  and 
that  the  road  would  form  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  extensive  internal 
improvements  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

These  recommendations  and  facts 
were  committed  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  railways,  who,  on 
February  15,  1828,  declared  that  "after 
mature  examinations  of  the  facts  and 
statements  contained  in  said  report," 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  '^that 
the  railroad,  as  applicable  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  New  England  generally, 
has.  since  the  making  of  said  report, 
assumed  a  new  and  greater  importance  ; 
that  it  will  prove,  a  new  creation  of 
wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  to  the 
state.  .  .  That  a  railroad  can  be  con- 
structed at  far  less  expense  than  a  canal, 
and  be  productive  of  still  greater  ad- 
vantages." 

The  state  moved  forward  rapidly,  in 
the  new  road  of  progress,  and  under 
provisions  of  a  law  passed  on  March 
II,  1828,  nine  persons  were  chosen 
members  of  a  board  of  directors  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  whose  duties  were 
to  oversee  surveys,  select  routes,  etc., 
in  connection  with  the  measures  in 
cohtemplation. 

The  month  following,  the  active  co- 


operation of  New  York  was  made 
secure,  by  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
of  that  state,  of  an  act  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
city  of  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river," 
and  pledging  that  "  if  the  state  of  Mass- 
achusetts shall  construct  a  railroad  from 
Boston  to  .the  boundary  of  this  state, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  medium 
of  an  incorporated  company,  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state  will  construct  it  from 
thence  to  the  Hudson  river,  or  grant  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  or  some 
authorized  company  the  right  of  so  do- 
ing, and  taking  tolls  thereon,  under 
proper  restrictions  as  to  jurisdiction." 

The  year  1828  was  a  busy  one  on 
part  of  the  commissioners  of  both  states, 
public  attention  being  directed  with 
new  interest  to  the  great  question  that 
in  that  period  was  so  profoundly  agi- 
tating x\merica.  The  reports  of  these 
commissioners  were  made  to  the  re- 
spective legislatures  early  in  1S29.  That 
of  New  York  ^  stated  that  the  routes 
had  been  minutely  surveyed — one  from 
Troy  through  Pownal  to  Adams,  and 
one  from  Albany  and  Hudson  to  West 
Stockbridge — the  lines  from  Albany 
and  Hudson  to  unite  at  Chatham.  That 
of  ^fassachusetts  premised  its  discus- 
sions with  the  declaration  the  first  ob- 
ject was  to  select  "  a  route  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Hudson  river,  which  would, 
at  the  least  cost,  afford  the  shortest  and 
easiest  communication  between  the  ex- 
treme points,  and  also  the  greatest 
accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  of 

*  '  Journal  offfiS  Senate  of  New  York,"  52nd 
session,  page  235. 
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the  intermediate  country."  To  this 
end,  ail  examination  was  made  of  all 
the  routes  which  appeared  to  secure 
tliese  objects,  and  three  were  chosen 
for  the  test  of  actual  sarveys.  The 
routes,  and  their  respective  merits  were 
discussed,  but  the  statements  or 
arguments  of  the  commissioners  are  not 
necessary  here.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  when  the  road  was  constructed 
there  should  be  a  double  railway,  with 
a  flat  iron  rail,  laid  upon  a  longitudinal 
rail  of  granite,  the  rails  of  each  track  to 
be  five  feet  apart,  v%ath  the  space  be- 
tween them  graded  for  a  horse  path, 
the  elevation  in  no  case  to  exceed  eighty 
■feet  per  mile.  lu  most  cases  only  one 
horse  ivould  be  needed,  with  two  upon 
the  higher  grades  ;  while  an  alternative 
suggestion  for  these  higher  grades  was 
the  introduction  of  stationery  ma- 
chinery on  inclined  planes,  rising  at  an 
angle  of  five  or  six  degrees,  and  operated 
by  water  or  horse  power.  With  houses 
they  believed  that  the  journey  might  be 
easily  accomplished  in  four  days.  "The 
board  &stin\ate,"  declares  one  synopsis 
of  this  report,  "  the  cost  per  ton  of 
heavy  articles,  paying  the  lowest  rate  of 
freight,  at  S1.97,  exclusive  of  toll  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  road.  As  to 
the  toll  to  be  paid,  they  say,  the  rates 
by  water  between  Boston  and  Albany, 
were  from  tliree  to  four  dollars  per  ton, 
wliich  would  be  per  barrel  of  tlour, 
adding  insurance,  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
cents — adding  one  dollar  per  ton  for 
tolls  to  the  $1.97  gives  $2.97  per  ton, 
or  e<[ual  to  twenty-six  to  thirty  per 
barrel  of    llour, — that   other  articles, 


more  costly,  would  pay  higher  freight 
and  tolls  by  railroads.  Articles  to  or 
from  intermediate  places  could  bear  a 
much  higher  rate  of  toll,  '  because  the 
accommodation  is  greater.'  That  "the 
transportation  from  Springfield  to  Bos- 
ton by  water,  is  greater  than  from  Al- 
bany to  Boston  ;  and  all  articles  from 
Connecticut  river  to  Boston  may  pay 
double  the  toll  above  mentioned,  by 
rail,  and  the  cost  would  be  less  than  the 
lowest  rate  by  water.'  These  estimates 
are  for  a  road  without  stationary  power. 
The  whole  plan  is  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  proprietorsof  the  road,  whether 
the  state  or  a  company,  provide  only 
the  facilities  for  its  use  by  carriers  of 
private  associations ,  who  were  to  pay 
tolls  therefor."  Touching  the  carry- 
ing of  passengers,  the  board  declare 
that  "  an  active  horse  may  travel  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  a  day,  at  nine  miles 
an  hour,  including  stops,  and  draw  a 
weight  of  two  and  a  half  tons.;  or  a 
carriage  with  twenty  passengers  with 
their  baggage,  at  a  cost,  for  twenty-two 
horses,  two  .nen  and  one  carriage,  at 
$21,  for  twenty  passengers. — each  i  1.05, 
add  S2  for  tolls, — making  53.05  from 
Boston  to  Albany  in  twenty-two  hours. " 

The  strong  recommendations  of  the- 
rep-ort,  backed  as  they  were  by  en- 
dorsement of  the  executive,  failed  of 
their  effect  in  the  manner  contemplated, 
as  the  state  law-makers  took  no  steps 
to  carry  the  idea  into  effect  as  a  public 
enterprise.  Because  of  this  apathy  on^ 
part  of  the  legislature,  private  capital 
was  interestetl,  and  in  1S30  anil  1S31 
petitions  were  presented  from  various 
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quarters,  in  response  to  which  the- 
charters  were  granted  for  the  incorpo- 
ration -of  the  various  companies  by 
which  the  first  general  railroads  of  the 
state  were  projected  and  huilt.  The 
enumeration  of  the  roads  constructed  or 
projected  ppor  to  the  x-ear  1S40,  has 
been  already  given,  in  the  review  that 
was  concluded  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. 

THE   FAMOUS  STILT  RAILROAD. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  some  account 
was  given  of  the  famous  pioneer  line 
upon  stilts, — the  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany's structure  that  was  partially  con- 
structed between  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Toledo,  in  the  same  state ;  comm^enced 
in  1S36  and  finally  abandoned  in  1S43. 
A  more  detailed  description  of  that 
unique  endeavor  has  been  furnished  * 
by  the  engineer  in  charge,  John 
H.  Sargent,  which  possesses  an 
especial  value  from  its  minute- 
ness of  description,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity allowed  Mr.  Sargent  to  personal Iv 
know  Y\-hereof  he  affirms.  The  sub- 
scribers to  this  company,"  we  are  first 
told,  ''transferred  their  farms,  town 
lots  and  other  propert}-  ''money  they 
had  none)  to  the  compan}-  in  payment 
of  stock.  Upon  this  property  m.oney 
was  raised  and  vv-ork  in  earnest  was  be- 
gun. Finally  estimates  were  fixed  up 
so  that  the  company  drew  some  .'>2  5o.- 
oco  in  state  bonds.  'Hie  company  liad 
banking  privileges,  and  Ohio  Railroad 
bills  were  as  plenty  as  Canada  soldiers 

*  In  '  J'>urnal  of   tlio    A^^sucialion  of 
necring  Societies,'  New  York,  September  1SS7, 
P^o'e  355- 


in  June.  Then  went  up  the  cry  of 
'plunder,'  and  the  legislature  repealed 
the  law,  and  up  went  the  company,  the 
engineers  were  paid  off  in  old  pile 
drivers,  and  the  road  slept  tlve  sleep  of 
tlie  just  for  ten  years.  The  wise  ones 
said  this  war-  to  be  expected,  fordt  was 
'  an  insulr  to  Almighty  to  build  a  rail- 
road along  Lake  Erie.' 

I  will  giofc^^"  a  brief  description  of 
the  mode  of  construction  in  those  prim- 
itive days  :  The  road  was  laid  through  a 
very  wooden  country.  West  of  San- 
dusky some  fifty  miles  v^-as  through  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  plain  of  heavy 
timber.  Timber  w-as  of  little  worth,  so 
the  grade  was  made  of  timber,  that  is, 
the  road  was  built  upon  piles,  even 
through  the  few  shallow  cuttinirs.  The 
gauge  was  six  feet  and  the  piles  v>-ere 
driven  five  feet  apart  longitudinailv. 
The  drivers  were  double,  with  two  ham- 
mers and  two  pairs  of  leader.  "  The 
rails  were  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sills  to  run  on  iron  rollers  placed  on 
top  of  the  piles.  A  circular  saw  was 
hung  on  a  sway  bar  between  the  leaders 
at  grade.  The  piles  were  delivered 
along  tlie  line  on  either  hand  wirh  the 
butts  towards  the  macliine.  Bv  means 
of  friction  winches  and  lo"g  ropes  pass- 
ing'over  the  head  of  the  leaders  they 
vvere  snatched,  up  and  brought  to  their 
places  with  great  proniptr^.^:^*  and  pre- 
cision. ^\■hen  the  piles  were  driven 
the  saw  was  brought  to  grade 
in  this  wise  :  The  engineers  had 
provided  a  set  of  two  grade  pegs  every 
fifty  feet.  On  two  sets  of"  these  were 
placed  straight-edges,  witli  another  on 
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the  saw.  By  means  of  screws  the  sway 
bar  was  raised  or  lowered  to  bring  the 
top  of  these  straight-edges  into  the  same 
plane.  Then  the  saw  was  set  in  motion 
and  swung  right  and  left,  cutting  off  the 
piles  to  grade.  The  wheels  or  rollers 
were  placed  upon  them  ;  a  drag  rope  on 
each  side  was  hooked  to  the  pile  and 
carried  through  a  sheave  at  the  rear 
and  brought  forward  to  the  winch. 

"  The  engineers  had  also  provided 
centre  stakes  ahead  and  a  vertical  line 
in  the  head  of  the  machine.  By  means 
of  the  two  drag  ropes,  the  great  ma- 
chine was  easily  kept  to  line.  Next 
followed  the  tie  fitters.  The  ties, 
generally  of  white  oak,  were  made  in 
sector?,  split  from  trees  some  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  must  have  a  dressed 
face  on  the  bark  side  of  eight  inches  ; 
this  tie  was  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  pile, 
its  centre  being  brought  to  line.  The 
engineer  then  pricked  off  the  grade  on 
every  fourth  tie  so  as  to  leave  about 
four  inches  neck  above  the  top  of  the 
pile  ;  wedge  shaped  gains  were  then 
sawed  to  receive  the  wooden  rails,  about 
nine  inches  wide.  These  gains  were 
nicely  adzed  out  to  grade  with  the  help 
of  sixteen  foot  straight  edges  ;  next  a 
two-inch  auger  hole  was  bored  through 
the  tie  and  twelve  inches  into  the  pile  ; 
then  four  inches  of  salt  was  poured  into 
the  hole  and  a  red  cedar  pin  was  driven 
hard  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
these  piles,  many  of  them,  after  forty 
years'  exposure,  are  still  standing,  is 
that  this  salt  has  not  wholly  lost  its 
sav»or.  The  piles  had  to  be  not  less 
than  ten  inches   in   diameter  at  the 


small  end.  Some  of  them  w^ere  split 
piles,  four  being  made  from  one  cut  ; 
this  was  permitted  only  where  the  grade 
was  low.  And  now  the  saw-mill  gets 
in  its  work.  These  mills  were  models 
of  simplicity  and  efficiency.  The 
cylinder  was  inverted  over  the  saw  with 
the  piston  attached  direct  to  the  muley 
saw.  The  rails  were  eight  by  nine,  and 
I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  of 
these  rails  to  be  made  from  one  cut. 
These  were  sized  and  keyed  into  the 
gains,  the  nine  inches  vertical.  The 
saw  logs- were  gathered  in  at  convenient 
points  along  the  track  ;  always  enough 
to  make  rails  sufficient  to  reach  to  the 
next  station  ahead.  The  mill  being  on 
wheels  w^s  then  hauled  forward  to  the 
next  station  by  oxen.  I  fear  I  shall 
weary  you  by  these  particulars,  but  it 
is  a  picture  of  the  past  that  may  never 
be  seen  again.  The  design  was  to  place 
maple  ribbons  on  tops  of  these  rails, 
upon  which  iron  bars,  seven-eights  inch 
thick,  were  to  be  spiked,  and  to  fill  in 
with  earth  before  this  superstructure 
decayed  ;  this  was  afterward  done  on 
the  Sandusky  &  Mansfield,  now  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Lake  Division. 

I  cannot  leave  the  description  of 
the  Ohio  Railroad  without  some  ref- 
erence to  its  Chief  Engineer,  Cyrus 
Williams.  If  not  a  self-made  man.  he 
was  a  ready-made  man.  The  first  I 
knew  of  him  he  was  a  barn  builder  in 
central  New  York.  While  at  this  call- 
ing he  stuck  an  adze  into  his  knee;  when 
the  wound  healed,  he  found  himself  a 
cripple,  for  he  couhl  not  straighten  his 
leg.    All  undaunted  he  bought  a  kit  of 
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shoemaker's  tools  and  went  to  pegging 
his  way  through  the  world.  A  remnant 
of  the  Seneca  Indians  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  them  seeing 
Mr.  Williams'  condition  asked  the 
cause  ;  when  he  learned  it  he  nodded 
his  head  and  said,  'Me  cure  him,  me 
cure  him.'  The  next  time  he  came  to 
town,  he  brought  a  bottle  of  Seneca  oil, 
the  modern  peiroleum.  and  sure  enough 
a  faithful  and  persisteat  application  of 
this  finally  set  Mr.  Williams  on  his  pins 
again.  From  the  building  of  barns  he 
progressed  to  the  building  of  houses,  ho- 
tels, court-houses  and  finally  bridges. 
As  the  Ohio  Railroad  from  end  to  end 
was  one  continuous  pile  bridge,  Mr. 
Williams  was  well  fitted  to  be  its  chief. 
As  I  said  he  was  a  ready-made  man  ; 
but  he  knew  very  little  about  mathe- 
matics ;  so  he  secured  an  assistant  that 
did  know  something  about  mathematics, 
but  .very  little  else,  and  tlie  construction 
went  on  with  vigor  as  long  as  there  was 
shot  in  the  locker.  Yes,  even  longer. 
Farewell"  my  first  love,  the  Ohio  Rail- 
road, you  were  born  a  little  too  soon." 

THE  YEAR   I S40  AND  BEYOND. 

With  the  year  1S40  as  our  new  start- 
ing point,  and  passing  along  with  the 
advance  and  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican railroad,  many  stray  points 
of  information  and  interest  may  be 
gleaned  ;  the  more  especially  from  a 
still  wondering  and  yet  vigilant  news- 
paper press.  The  compact  between 
the  government  and  the  railroad  to 
make  of  the  latter  a  sure  highway  for 
the  transmission  of  the  mails,  had  not 
been  cemented  yet  with  a  cordial  under- 
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standing  upon  both  sides,  as  we  find  a 
correspondent  of  the  Patriot  under  date 
of  Washington,  February  28,  declaring 
that  negotiations  are  yet  at  an  uncertain 
stage  :  '*I  learn  from  a  correct  source 
that  the  committee  from  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  railroad 
company,  had  a  meeting  to-day  with 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  that  they 
have  agreed  upon  all  points  as  to  a  res- 
toration of  the  mail  upon  their  road, 
except  one,  of  seeming  trifling  import- 
ance to  the  company.  It  is  this  :  the 
department  claims  the  right  of  changing 
the  schedule  as  to  the  time  of  departure, 
which  is  resolutely  objected  to  by  the 
company.  This  is  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  so  that  a  complete 
connection  may  be  preserved  in  the 
great  mail  route;  they  were  told  the 
Postmaster-General  had  no  intention, 
nor  did  he-  think  it  probable,  that  any 
alterations  would  be  made.  Upon  this 
point  however,-  the  'committee  make 
issue,  and  refused  to  contract  to  carry 
the  mail.  I  still  hope  they  will  yield 
the  point  and  come  into  the  measure  ; 
or,  if  this  is  not  done,  that  all  further 
negotiations  may  be  brought  at  once  to 
an  end,  that  the  public  and  all  parties 
concerned  may  know  what  to  do,  and 
act  accordingly." 

The  second  annual  report  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  Baltimore, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1S39, 
shows  a  heaUliful  growtli  and  a  promise 
of  prosperitv  for  the  future.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  roail  for  the  year 
amounted  to  is49o,635.55  ;  exceeding 
the   total  of   the  preceding   year  by 
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$118,720.61.  A  dividend  on  the  capi- 
tal stock  was  declared  in  July  1S39, 
and  another  of  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  the  six  months  business,  was 
paid  on  February  i,  1S40.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Mohawk  <Sj  Hudson  for 

1839,  shows  a  net  profit  of  $64,917.06 
— being  near  six  and  one-half  per  cent, 
on  the  capital.  The  following,  as  com- 
puted in  March  of  this  year,"^  is  pertin- 
ent in  this  connection:  "By  official 
returns  we  perceive  that  the  five  princi- 
pal railroads  in  Massachussetts,  to  wit : 
the  Boston  &  Providence,  the  Boston  & 
Lowell,  the  Boston  <Sc  Worcester,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Taunton  ;  with  the 
Camden  &:.Arnboy,  in  New  Jersey;  and 
the  Philadelphia  (Sc  Baltimore,  have  cost 
in  the  aggregate,  S12.2S  1.225.  1"^^ 
amount  received  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers during  the  year  1S39,  has  been 
$2,146,468.  After  deducting  every  ex- 
pense, they  have  netted  to  their  stock- 
holders -near  nine  per  cent.,  or  $1,085,- 
528.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
Utica  &  Syracuse,  and  Utica  &  Schen- 
ectady railroads  for  the  last  year,  are 
not  yet  published.  We  understand  the 
last  roads  will  show  a  nett  income  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  that  the  Syra-" 
cuse  railroad,  put  in  operation  last  July, 
and  for  the  first  four  months  received 
at  the  rate  of  $840  per  day,  will  exceed 
this  rate  of  income." 

The  railroad  managers  had  come  to 
understandby  this  time  something  of  the 
advantages  of  through  trains,  us  opposed 
to  the  changing  of  cars  and  transfers  of 

*'  Niles'   National    Register,'     Marcli  14, 
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freight  at  various  intermediate  points 
between  the  place  of  shipment  and  de- 
livery :  *and  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
■quircr  in  March  we  hnd  this  statement 
of  the  remarkable  feat  of  sending  an 
unbroken  train  over  three  roads  and  re- 
turn, under  as  many  diverse  manage- 
ments: 

A  train  of  seventeen  cars  left  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Craig,  Bellas  & 
Co.  on  Wednesday  last.  Was  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  by 
one  of  the  state  engines  on  Thursday 
morning,  reached  Carlisle  on  Friday; 
was  loaded  with  456  barrels  of  flour  at 
the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Henry  Rhoads, 
and  started  on  Saturday  morning  to  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia.  This  train  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  warehouse  in  this 
city  on  ^Monday  evening  the  24th,  tlie 
same  undivided  line  that  had  set  out  the 
preceding  Wednesday,  and  occupying 
but  four  working  days  in  the  whole 
trip.  This  is,  indeed,  gratifying  intelli- 
gence, and  will  be  read  with  feelings  of 
pleasure  by  our  business  community." 

The  mechanical  genius  and  industry 
of  the  country  were  still  at  work,  making 
improvements  upon  old  methods,  or 
propounding  theories  only  to  see  them 
rejected.  On  Saturday  last,"  says 
the  Reading  Democratic  Press,  in  the 
same  month  of  the  same  year,  "we  had 
the  pleasure,  in  company  with  se\er:il 
scientific  gentlemen  of  this  place,  of 
witnessing  a  new  and  improved  h^co- 
motive  engine  in  full  operation.  The 
advantages  derived  from  the  impro\e- 
ment  on, this  engine  are  no  doubt  very 
important,  and  we -have  no  hesitancy 
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in  predicting,  that  when  once  fully  and 
practically  developed,  will  be  generally 
adopted,  not. only  to  stationary  but  to 
locomotive  engines  on  our  public  roads. 
One  essential  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  engine  is  the  saving  of 
steam,  which  requires  but  one  half  the 
quantity  and  maintains  the  same  power 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  engine.  We 
were  particularly  delighted  with  the 
neat  and  elegant  finish  of  the  engine, 
and  certainly  it  does  much  credit  to  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  projector  and 
builder.  Col.  Henry  High,  of  this  bor- 
ough. We  understand  that  a  patent 
right  has  been  received,  and  that  a 
thorough  trial  of  'its  advantages  will 
shortly  be  made  on  the  Columbia  rail- 
road." 

And  there  were  those  who  were  yet 
looking  for  a  better  motive  power  than 
steam.  The  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Ad- 
vertiser, in  March.  1S40,  has  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  wonders  that 
Levi  Bissell,  a  'then  well-known  in- 
ventor, hoped  to  perform  with  a  new 
compressed  *air  engine,  for  propelling 
railroad  cars,  vessels,  and  for  other 
mechanical  purposes.  The  engine 
which  had  been  already  constructed  for 
"  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  a  principle,"  was  about  the 
size  of  a  five-horse  steam  engine  which 
it  resembles  externally,  though  its  power 
is  alleged  to  be  much  greater."  A  cy- 
lindrical iron  chamber  of  the  capacity 
of  ten  gallons  was  attached  to  the  en- 
gine, and  filled  with  condensed  air  by  a 
rondensin-g  pump.  The  air  was  con- 
ducted from  this  vessel  to, the  working 
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cylinder  by  a  tube.  Though  the  ma- 
chinery," the  editor  adds,  which  is 
apparently  very  simple,  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely complete,  it  was  put  in  operation 
twice  while  we  were  present,  and  cer- 
tainly worked  with  great  energy  until 
the  power  was  exhausted." 

That  he  might  make  his  invention  of 
practical  use  in  railway  operations  and 
supplant  steam,  Mr.  Bissell  proposed 
to  construct  suitable  pumps  at  conveni- 
ent distances  on  the  line  of  travel,  with 
reservoirs  capable  of  sustaining  air  con- 
densed to  two  thousand  pounds  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch,  from  which  the  v 
locomotive  air  chambers  were  to  be 
supplied.  It  was  also  said  that  the  con- 
densing apparatus  might  be  constructed 
so  as  to  be  portable,  and  thus  accom- 
pany the  engine  as  a  tender.  Among 
the  advantages  which  the  inventor 
claimed  for  his  machine,  one  lay  in  the 
cos:  of  machinery,  which  would  be  . 
much  less  and  more  durable,  and  far 
less  exposed  to  derangement  and  acci- 
dents. Mr.  Bissell  was  then  in  hopes 
that  he  would  not  only  soon  have  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  air  over  steam,  but  that  his  system 
would  soon  supplant  the  one  then  be- 
ing adopted  the  world  over. 

In  March  an  important  case  bearing 
upon  the  mechanical  uses  of  the  rail- 
road was  concluded,  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  favor 
of  James  Stimson's  improvement  in 
making  short  curves  or  turns  in  rail- 
roads. "  A  judicial  decision,"  remarks 
the  United  States  Gazette  in  comment- 
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ing  upon  the  fact,  *'was  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  confirm  the  originality  and 
authorship  of  the  invention,  and  that 
has  been  obtained  from  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  country,  ^[r.  Stimpson 
will,  it  is  hoped,  now  enjoy  without  in- 
terruption the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity." 

Another  inventor  who  proposed  to 
forever  do  away  with  the  whole  army 
of  switchmen  is  found  in  the  person  of 
"  a  Mr.  La  Rue,  of  Pennsylvania,"  who 
hoped  to  render  unnecessary  the  ser- 
vices of  the  numerous  individuals  who, 
under  the  present  system,  are  employed 

{To  be  c 


in  turning  and  adjusting  the  switches 
for  the  passage  of  the  cars.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  new  contrivance  embraces 
a  lever  on  the  road,  which  is  operated 
upon  by  a  stationary  power  attached 
.  to  the  locomotive.  Xo  manual  labor  is 
necessary,  and  whatever  point  or  posi- 
tion the  switch  may  be  on,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cars,  it  is  by  thi^  contriv- 
ance removed  to  the  proper  position 
and  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or 
delay."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
La  Rue's  genius  failed  of  its  expected 
reward.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

ontiytued.)  ■ 
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W.    E.  DINSMORE. 


W.  B.  Dinsmore,  who  was  one  of  the 
active  creators  of  that  great  system  of 
transportation  known  as  the  railway  ex- 
press, and  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  the  executive  head  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  must  cer- 
tainly be  ranked  among  those  who  have 
made  the  American  railroad  the  great 
factor  in  modern  civilization  it  has  be- 
come. His  way  to  success  was  won  by 
his  own  efforts,  and  an  intelligent  and 
industrious  application  of  the  unusual 
natural  powers  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed. He  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts, on  July  24,  iSio.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  set  to  the  solution 
of  life's  problem  in  his  own  way,  his 
father  placing  him  in  the  employ  of  a 
farmer  at  Antrim,  New  Hampshire.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  discover  that 


the  drudgery  of  the  farm — as  farming 
was  conducted  in  those  days — was  not 
suited  to  his  tastes;  and  he  accordingly 
made  his  way  back  to  Boston,  where  he 
spent  some  years  in  the  employ  of  a 
saddlery  establishment.  During  these 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  old 
volunteer  nre  department,  and  was  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  other 
outdoor  recreations  of  the  day.  A  busi- 
ness trip  to  the  South,  and  an  engage- 
nient  as  bookkeeper  for  a  Xew  York 
house,  filled  out  the  time  previous  to 
his  connection  with  the  great  occupa- 
tion of  his  life; 

In  1S40  Alvin  Adams  started  a  hand- 
bag express,  in  opposition  to  Har<.len's 
concern,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  business.  He  ran  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Boston,  carrying 
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parcels  by  the  Nonvich  boats,  and  rail- 
road. Mr.  Adams  met  young  Dinsmore  in 
Boston,  afiu  believing  that  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  work  desired,  engaged  him 
in  1S41  to  go  to  New  York  and  act  as 
clerk  in  his  office,  which  was  then  in  a 
basement  on  William  street,,  near  Wall. 
Although  Mr.  Dinsmore  could  have 
made  more  money  for  the  time  in  a  diff- 
erent occupation,  he  foresaw  that  the 
express  business  had  a  great  future,  and 
wisely  sacrificed  the  immediate  advan- 
tage for  the  more  fruitful  one  of  the 
future.  At  that  time  the  express  busi- 
ness consisted  principally  in  carrying 
letters  and  small  parcels,  the  messen- 
gers being  occasionally  entrusted  with 
money  by  the  bxokers  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Mr.  Dinsmore  made  the  acquaintance 
of  John  Hoey,  and  employed  him;  and 
thus  commenced  a  business  and  close 
social  relation  that  remained  unbroken 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  business  which  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Din«more  were  thus  slowly  but 
surely  establishing,  was  confined  to  New 
York,  New  London,  Norwich,  Worces- 
ter and  Boston.  But  extensions  came 
as  rapidly  as  the  situation  would  allow. 
In  1 842  an  office  was  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  E.  S.  Sanford  as  agent;  this 
expansion  being  in  direct  obedience  to 
Mr,  Dinsmore's  advice  and  policy,  as  he 
had  now  become  a  partner  with  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  business.  The  next  on- 
ward move  was  to  Baltimore,  where  S. 
M.^Shoemaker  was  placed  in  charge.  Mr. 
Dinsmore  soon  after  moved  the  head- 
quarters up   to  Wall   street;  and  two 


years  later  took  a  long  and  novel  step 
forward,  by  the  introduction  of  horses 
and  wagons,  as  a  means  of  local  collec- 
tion and  delivery.  All  this  advance  had 
not  been  made  without  great  opposition 
and  severe  labor;  and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess, it  may  be  said  in  passing,  was  due 
to  the  labors  of  the  drivers,  who,  under 
jMr.  Dinsmore's  encouragement,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness  as  an  employer,  made  it  their 
business  to  "  drum  up  trade,"  and  seek 
custom  wherever  it  could  be  found.  The 
chief  opposition  came  from  Harden  «Sc 
Co.,  which  was  then  a  rich  and  power- 
ful organization,  and  it  required  all  Mr. 
Dinsmore's  energy  and'  pluck  to  keep 
his  company  to  the  front  and  make 
headway  toward  the  goal  of  success. 
But  prosperity  was  assured,  and  in  1852 
the  business  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  firm  purchased  the  build- 
ing at  59  Broadway,  where  the  head- 
quarters yet  remain. 

Two  years  later  came  the  consolida- 
tion that  made  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany one  of  the  great  and  powerful 
organizations  of  the  land.  The  various 
lines  of  which  Messrs.  Adams  and  Dins- 
more were  in  control — their  Eastern, 
Southern  and  AVestern  departments,  the 
Harden  Express,  Kinsley  &  Co.,  and 
Hoey  &  Co.'s  Charleston  Express, were 
united  in  one,  under  the  name  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  with  Mr. 
Adams  as  .president.  The  history  of 
that  successful  movement  is  well  known, 
and  the  most  beneficial  resufts  fol- 
lowed. Upon  Mr.  Adams'  retirement 
from  the  ofllce  of  president,  Mr.  Dins- 
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more  became  his  successor,  and  was  the 
active  head  of  the  organization  for  o\"er 
thiYty  years  until  his  death.  Up  to 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death  he 
gave  daily  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  his  last  visit  to  the  office  be- 
ing made  thirty  days  before  the  close  of 
his  career.  His  wonderful  executive 
and  financial  skill  was  shown  to  the  last, 
and  he  made  himself  effective  for  good 
in  all  the  company's  affairs. 

Socially,  Mr.  Dinsm.ore  was  very 
popular,  being  a  member  of  various 
clubs.    He  found  time  for  a  part  in 


other  interests,  and  made  himself  useful 
to  the  community  in  various  ways;  was 
president  of  the  academy  of  music:  a 
director  in  several  railroads;  and  the 
owner  of  the  finest  Alderney  stock 
farm  in  the  country,  at  Staatsburgh,  in 
Dutchess  county.  Companionable, 
generous,  and  in  all  ways  a  useful  man, 
he  was  mourned  by  his  associates  and 
the  people  at  large,  when  his  long  life 
of  labor  ended,  and  he  passed  onward 
to  his  reward.  He  died  at  New  York 
on  April  20,  18S8. 


OPENING  SCENES  IX  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS:  BY  AN 

EYE-WITNESS. 


The  thirty-sixth  Congress  assembled 
December  5th,  1859.  The  House  con- 
sisted of  237  members  and  5  territorial 
delegates:  Republican,  109;  Democrat, 
loi;  American,  26;  Republican  Ameri- 
can i;  and  the  Senate  of  66  members, 
37  Democrat,  24  Republican,  2  Ameri- 
can; there  being  three  vacancies.  A 
ballot  for  Speaker  was  had  the  first  day 
of  the  session  of  the  House,  which  re- 
sulted in  86  votes  for  Thomas  A. 
Bocock,  of  Virginia,  a  Democrat;  66 
for  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  43  for 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsyhania, 
Republicans;  14  for  Thomas  R.  Nelson 
of  Tennessee,  American,  and  11  scatter- 
ing; necessary  to  a  choice  on  this 
ballot,  116.  IVIr.  Grow  withdrew  his 
name  as  candidate  immediately  after 
the  vote  was  announced. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Jvlissouri,  then  offered 


the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 
''Whereas,  certain  members  of  this 
House,  now  in  nomination  for  Speaker, 
did  endorse  and  recommend  the  book 
hereinafter  mentioned ; 

"Resolved — That  the  doctrines  and 
sentiments  of  a  certam  book  called 
''The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South — 
How  to  meet  it,'  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Hinton  R.  Helper, 
are  insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the 
domestic  peace  and  tranquility  of  the 
country,  and  that  no  member  of  this 
House,  who  has  endorsed  or  recom- 
mended it  or  the  Compendium  from  it. 
is  fit  to  be  Speaker  of  this  House." 

Mr.  Tliaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  soon  as  the  above  was  read, 
raised  a  question  of  ortler,  and  stated 
that  it  seemed  to  him,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  House,  that  there  were 
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but  Uvo  things  in  order,  one  a  motion 
to  adjourn  ,  another  to  proceed  to  ballot 
for  Speaker. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  Congress,  James  C  AHen,  a 
Democrat,  from  Illinois,  declined  to 
decide  the  |>oint  of  order,  but  would 
submit  it  to  the  House. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  Con- 
gress the  clerk  of  the  House  of  the 
preceding  Congress  is  the  presiding 
officer  till  the  election  of  Speaker,  and 
the 'first  business  in  order  Is  the  election 
of  Speaker.  As  parties  then  stood  in 
the  House  neither  had  a  majority  to 
elect  a  Speaker  and  an  unorganized 
House  is  without  rules,  except,  those 
usages'which  are  supposed  to  control 
in  some  measure  all  public  assemblies. 
This  decision  of  the  clerk  launched  the 
House  upon  the  limitless  sea  of  debate 
and  dilatory  motions,  with  no  compass 
to  direct  or  rudder  to  control  it.  Mr, 
Garnett  of  Virginia,  a  Democrat,  an 
able  man  with  much  legislative  experi- 
ence, at  this  point  expressed  his  views 
-of  the  situation  in  the  following  Vv'ords  : 
''I  submit,  :Mr.  Clerk,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  House  to  stop 
debate.  The  question  is  who  shall  we 
elect  Speaker,  and  I  contend  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  a  right  to 
proceed,  which  this  House  cannot  con- 
trol unless  by  rules  previously  adopted. 
We  have  as  yet  adopted  no  rules,  and 
I  think  he  has  a  right  to  proceed  as  he 
desires,  v,ith  remarks  going  to  show 
why  certain  candidates  before  this 
House  ought  not  to  be  elected  Speaker." 

Mr.  Clark  then  proceeded  with  his 


speech,  extracts  from  which  will  be 
given,  showing  its  animus: 

'•'As  an  individual  member  of  this 
house  I  claim  the  right  to  be  heard, 
and  I 'deny  the  power  of  the  House  to 
deprive  me  of  it.  I  decide  it  for  my-- 
self.  I  claim  the  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  hope  I  will  now  be  allowed 
to  proceed.  Sir,  in  view  of  the  crisis 
of  this  country,  representing  as  I  do  a 
constituency  in  a  border  state,  adjoin- 
ing the  non-slaveholding  states  of  this 
Union,  representing  a  slaveholding 
constituency,  and  claiming  that  con- 
stituency to  be  equal  in  intelligence, 
equal  in  patriotism  and  equal  in  morals 
to  that  of  any  other  gentleman's  in  this 
House,  I  should  be  recreant  to  that 
constituency,  recreant  to  my  own  self- 
respect  and  traitor  to  our  common 
country,  if  I  failed  to  utter  before  this 
deliberative  body  which  is  presumed  to 
be  to  a  great  extent  the  embodiment  of 
the  intelligence  and  the  will  of  the 
great  American  people,  my  condemna- 
tion of  the  sentiments  such  as  have 
been  indorsed  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  who  are  now 
presented  as  candidates  for  the  position 
of  Speaker." 

At  this  point  ?vlr. Washburn  of  .Maine 
raised  a  point  of  order — that  Mr.  Clark 
must  confine  himself  to  the  question 
whether  his  resolution  was  in  order, 
but  the  clerk  refused  to  decide  it.  Mr. 
Clark  then  continued  his  remarks:  "  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  will  bear  with  me  and  not 
get  unhappy  before  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity  to   deliver   the  sentiments 
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which  I  propose  to  deliver,  and  place 
upon  the  political  records  of  the  coun- 
try, in-refereiice  to  deeds  ;s'hich  strike 
at  the  peace  of  the  people  of  this  Union 
and  at  the  perpetuity  of  the  .Union 
itself.  Xo  wonder  they  are  unhappy 
and  want  to  stop  debate,  when  the  con- 
stituents of  members  upon  this  floor 
have  been  incited  by  their  representa- 
tions and  by  their  advice  to  insurrec- 
tion, to  treason,  to  bloodshed  and  to 
murder. 

We  Iiave  passed  through  many 
periods  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government.  We  have  passed  through 
two  wars  since  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence., but  we  have  been  a  united  and 
happy -people.  We  have  grown  from  a 
few  weak  states  to  a  great  confederacy, 
which  now  challenges  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world.''  At  this  point 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio  moved  to  adjourn. 
Mr.  Stevensof  Pennsylvania  iioped  Mr. 
Stanton  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
''as  these  things  must  come  out  and 
they  may  just  as  well  come  out  now," 
but  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  put  and 
lost,  the  Democrats  generally  voting 
for  .it  and  the  Republicans  against  it. 
Mr.  Clark  then  continued  his  speech, 
and  among  other  things  referred  to  the 
Federalists  and  Republicans  and  ^^'higs, 
and  Democrats,  and  then  said,  "Yet 
there  has  always  been  a  conservative 
spirit  in  the  country,  a  fraternal  feeling 
governing  men  claiming  to  be  American 
citizens,  and  keeping  down  insurrection 
and  murder  and  rapine  and  dissolntion. 
Both  parties  since  the  Government  has 
had  a  history  were  unwilling  to  risk 
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their  reputation  by  standing  forth  to 
the  country  advisors  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  Union  to  s":o])  at 
nothing  until  they  put  out  of  public 
life,  disfranchise  and  murder  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Kilgore,  a  Republican 
from  Indiana,  here  interrupted  Mr. 
Clark  and  remarked:  ''As  I  am  one  of 
those  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the 
resolution,  not  being  a  candidate  for 
the  Speakership,  I  may  make  this  sug- 
gestion: I  ha\  e  no  recollection  that  I 
ever  saw  the  recommendation,  and  so 
it  is  with  every  one  that  I  have  spoken 
to.  Taking  the  selections  publishevlin 
the  Herald,  unconnected  with  ("^ther 
matter,  I  would  mosr  unhesitacingly 
condemn  the  publication,  because  I  re- 
present a  constituency  that  is  conser- 
vative and  peace  loving  and  that  has  no 
leaning  towards  treason," 

Mr.  Clark:  "I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man is  beginning  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come." 

Mr.  Kilgore:  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
one  of  the  fleeing  stock.  I  am  ready 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  all  my 
acts." 

An  interesting  colloquy  then  occurred, 
participated  in  by  ^[r.  Clark,  Mr. 
Farnsworth  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Clark  B. 
Cochrane  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kellogg  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Palmer  of  New  York, 
in  which  Mr.  Cochrane  said:  '*Il  I 
understood  the  extracts  I  wish  to  say 
here  to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
that  I  utterly  condemn  them — utterly." 

Mr.  Palmer:  "  1  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  not  be  interrupted. 
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If  the  negro  is  to  be  thrust  upon  us  the 
first  day  of  the  Congress,  let  us  go  to 
work*  as  speedily  as  possible  and  put 
him  out,  and  I  think  the  best  v  ay  to  do 
that  is  to  have  a  free  and  general  dis- 
cussion." 

Mr.  Kellogg  of  Illinois  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not 

-sign  the  recommendation.  He  had 
seen  it  stated  in  a  Democratic  paper, 
which  he  did  not  regard  as  good  au- 

'thority.  He  then  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment which  was  carried  —  yeas  131. 
Thus  ended  the  .  first  day's  lesson  in 
Helper's  Impending  Crisis. 

House  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
December  6th.  ^Ir.  Clark  having  the 
floor  caused  to  be  read  a  paper  signed 
by  members  of  the  thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress, among  whomx  were  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  John  Sherman,  Galusha  A. 
Grow  and  others,  72  in*  all;  also  by  a 
committee  of  New  York,  recommending 
the  circulation  of  the  Helper  book. 
On  this  committee  were  William  Curtiss 
Noyce,  David  Dudley  Field,  James  A. 
Briggs  and  others.  In  this  paper  was  a 
statement  signed  by  Horace  Greeley, 
James  Kelley,  John  Jay,  Thurlow  Weed, 
William  C.  Bryant  and  others  shou'ing 
the  value  of  the  book,  in  statistical  in- 
formation, in  relation  to  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  slavery  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  materially,  morally,  and 
educationally,  and  also  stating  that  Mr. 
Helper  of  North  Carolina  was  a  white 
non-slaveholder,  and  that  the  facts 
stated  therefore  had  more  weight  than 
if  made  by  a  resident  of  a  free  state. 
The  paper  contained  a  Compendium 


written  by  Islr.  Helper  severely  de- 
nouncing slavery,  and  the  following  is 
a  specimen: 

It  is  expected  that  the  stupid  and 
sequacious  masses — the  white  victims 
— will  believe,  and  as  a  general  thing 
they  do  believe,  whatever  the  slave- 
holders tell  them,  and  thus  it  is  that 
they  are  cajoled  into  the  notion  that 
they  are  the  first,  happiest,  and  most 
intelligent  people  in  the  world,  and  are 
taught  to  look  with  prejudice  and  dis- 
approbation upon  every  new  principle 
or  progressive  movement.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  South,  w^ofully  inert  and  in- 
ventionless,  has  lagged  behind  .the 
North,  and  is  now  w'eltering  in  the  cess- 
pool of  ignorance  and  degradation." 

Mr.  Clark  then  continued  his  speech 
at  great  length,  in  which  he  expressed 
great  love  for  the  Constitution  and 
Union.    Here  is  a  specimen  extract: 

Our  slave  property  is  as  much  our 
propertj^  under  the  Constitulion  and 
under  the  guarantees  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  any  property  held  at  the  North. 
Whether  it  is  sinful  to  hold  slaves, 
whether  slavery  is  a  plague  and  a  loss, 
and  whether  it  will  affect  our  future 
destiny,  is  out  own  business.  VVe 
suffer  for  that  and  not  they.  We  ask 
none  of  their  prayers.  AVe  need  none 
of  them.  If  we  were  in  need  of  them, 
and  if  the  only  way  to  escape  future 
punisriment  and  misery  were  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  prayers  of  those  who 
signed  that  recommendation,  I  should 
expect  after  death  to  sink  into  the 
nethermost  hell."  (Laughter.) 

After  the  conclusion  of   Mr.  Clark's 
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speech,  Mr.  Cilrner  of  North  Carolina, 
an  American,  offered  ar»  ar.M-ndTiient  to 
the  resioliUion  of  Mr.  Clark,  '^y  striking 
out  all  after  the  wor/!  "='Rc'sol\  ed"  and 
inserting  a  long  statement  signed  by 
Henry  Clay  and  forty-tlirc-  others, 
members  of  the  thirty-first  Congress, 
protesting  against  the  further  agitation 
of  the  question  of  slavery  as  dangerous 
to  the  Union,  and  advising  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  final  settlement  tl  ^-eof,  by 
the  compromise  of  1850,  including  the 
fugitive  slave  law  a:icl  also  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  [jHatforms  of  1852, 
pledging  adherence  to  said  co.upromise 
measures  and  that  no  member  should 
be  elected  Speaker  whose  political 
opinions  are  known  not  to  conform  to 
said  sentiments. 

Mr,  Millson,  from  Virginia,  obtained 
the  floor,  and  made  quite  a  h'ensational 
speech  from  which  a  brief  extract  is 
given  :  ''Sir,  there  seems  to  nie  some- 
thing of  an  anti -climax  on  tljc  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  ]\'  ;ssouri, 
for,  sir,^the  conscious  publication  and 
distribution  of  inflammatory  arid  sedi- 
tious writings  tending  and  de-igned  to 
incite  the  negro  population  of  the 
Southern  states  to  insurrection,  should 
involve  graver  responsibility,  and  should 
provoke  a  more  solemn  retributi^on  than 
a  mere  forfeiture  of  the  place  of 
Speaker  ot  ihis  body.  One  who  con- 
sciously, deliberately  and  of  purpose, 
lent  his  name  and  intiuence  to  tiie  pro- 
pagation of  such  writings  is  not  only 
not  fit  to  be  Speaker  but  is  n(^t  fit  to 
live."  (Applause  and  hisses  in  the 
gallery.) 


''Sit,  I  will  not  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  liidden  sanctions  which,  in  the  re- 
lation between  himself  and  his  Maker, 
regulate  human  conduct,  by  saying  he 
is  not  ht  to  die." 

Mr.  Sherman  obtained  the  floor  and 
said:  "Mr.  Clerk,  I  have  until  this 
moment  disregarded  this  debate,  be- 
cause I  presumed  it  was  thrown  at  the 
H(nise  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  organization.  But  the 
manner  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr,  Millson) — my  respect  for  his  long 
experience  in  this  House,  ray  respect 
for  his  character,  and  the  serious  im- 
pression which  this  matter  seems  to 
have  made  upon  his  mind — induce  me 
to  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I  ask  that 
the  leiter  which  T  send  up  may  be 
read,"  which  was  done. 

Washixgton  City,  Dec.  6th,  1859. 
''  Dear  Sir:— ^-I  perceive  that  a  debate 
hu^  arisen  in  Congn^^ss  in  which  ^Lr. 
Helper's  book,  *'The  Impending  Crisis' 
is  brought  up  as  an  exponent  of  Repub- 
lican principles.  As  the  names  of 
ni:!ny  leading  Republicans  are  pre- 
seiUed  as  recommending  a  Compend- 
ium of  the  volume,  it  is  proper 
tliat  I  should  explain  how  those 
names  were  obtained  in  advance  of 
publication.  Mr.  Helper  brought  his 
book  to  me  at  Silver  S[)rings  to  examine 
and  recommend,  if  L  thought  well  of  it', 
as  a  work  to  be  encouraged  by  Repub- 
licans. 1  had  never  seen  it  before. 
After  its  perusal,  I  either  wrote  to  Mr. 
IleliKT,  or  told  him  tliat  it  was  objec- 
tionable in  many  particulars  to  which  I 
adverted,    and   he    promised    me  in 
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writing  that  he  would  obviate  the  ob- 
jections by  omitting  entirely  or  altering 
the  matter  objected  to.  I  understood 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  assur- 
ance to  me  that  the  obnoxious  matter 
in  the  original  publication  would  be" 
expurgated,  that  members  of  Congress 
and  other  infliiential  men  among  the 
Republicans  were  induced  to  give  their 
countenance  to  the  circulation  of  the 
edition  so  to  be  expurgated. 

F.^P.  Blair, 
Silver  Springs. 

''Hon.  John.  Sherman." 

Mr.  Sherman  said:  ''  I  do  not  recol- 
lect signing  the  paper  referred  to,  but  I 
presume  from  my  name -appearing  in 
the  printed  list  that  I  did  sign  it.  I 
therefore  make  no  excuse  of  this  kind. 
I  never  have  read  Mr.  Helper's  book  or 
the  Compendium  founded  upon  it.  I 
have  never  seen  a  coy  of  either.  And 
here,-  Mr.  Clerk,  I  might  leave  the  mat- 
ter, but  as  many  harsh  things  have  been 
said  about  me  I  desire  to  say  that  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House,  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  cultivate  the 
courtesies  and  kind  relations  that  are 
due  from  one  gentleman  to  another.  I 
never  addressed  to  any  member  such 
language  as  I  have  heard  to-day.  1 
never  desire  such  language  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  me,  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  ap- 
peal to  my  public  record,  during  a 
period  of  four  years  in  this  body,  audi 
say  now  there  is  not  a  single  question 
agitating  the  public  mind,  not  a  single 
topic,  on  which  there  can  be  sectional 
jealousy  or  sectional  controversy  unless 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side   of  the 
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House  thrust  such  subjects  upon  us.  I 
repeat,  not  a  single  question.  We  have 
pursued  a  studied  silence.  It  is  our 
'intention  to  organize  the  House  quietly, 
decently,  in  order,  without  interrup- 
tions, and  we  trust  to  show  to  members 
on  all  sides  of  the  House  that  the  party 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  act  can 
administer  this  House  and  administer 
this  Government  (applause  from  the 
galleries  and  Republican  benches)  with- 
out trespassing  on  the  rights  of  any." 

Mr.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his 
seat:  '' Only  one-half  of  it."  Mr.  Sher- 
man: ''  I  say  that  I  for  one  would  not 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  a  single  South- 
ern citizen,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  show 
anynvhere  a  word  I  have  uttered  that 
would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  signing  of  that  paper  and  the  book, 
every  member  of  this  House  can  appre- 
ciate without  my  saying  a  word  about 
it.  I  have  said  more  than  I  designed, 
and  I  trust  that  hereafter  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  will  observ  e 
the  courtesies  due  from  one  gentleman 
to  another.  I  have  always  observed 
such  courtesies  to  them.  While  news- 
papers may  call  names,  let  me  sav  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  epithets.  It  is 
a  place  for  reason  and  argument." 

This  conciliatory  speech  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man did  not  conciliate  the  Representa- 
tives from  the  slaveholding  states. 

Mt-.  Leake  from  \'irginia.  got  the 
floor,  made  a  short  but  vcr)-  exciting 
speech  from  which  a  single  extract  is 
made  showing  its  temper  and  tone  : 

"I  desire  to  make  a  remark  in  reply 
to  the   obser\ations  that  ha\e  fallen 
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from  the  lips  of  the  Abolition  ciiiulidate 
for  the  Speakership  ot  tliis  House — 
(Hisses  from  th.c  Rt-; .iiL)lic:in  'Monciu's.) 
I  beg  gentleman  when  they  hiss,  to  re- 
memember  that  Rome  was  saved  when 
the  geese  cackled.  I  iinderstaiKl  that 
the  Abolition  candidate  for  the  SVpeaker- 
ship  admits  that  he  signed  that  recom- 
mendation and  pnts  in  a  plea  oc  77on  est 
factum — that  he  signed  it  withoui  know- 
ing its  contents."  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  Mr.  Sherman  by  ^Ir.  Leake 
of  the  following  purport,  to  Vvit,  "  I 
want  to  know  if  he  is  opposed  to  any 
interference  with  the  subject  of  slavery 
outside  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  ia  them?''  Mr.  Sherman  said  : 
^'  Allow  me  to  say  once  for  all  that  I  am 
opposed  to  any  interference  vhatever 
by  the  people  of  the  free  states  with  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  slave 
stares."  This  did  -  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Leake,"  for  he  continued  for  some  time 
denouncing  those  who  had  signed  the 
Helper  book. 

Mr.  Clark  of  New  York,  an  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrat  and  son-in-law  of 
Commodore  Vanderbiit,  obtained  the 
floor,  and  made  an  able  and  conserva- 
tive speech,  from  his  political  stand- 
point. His  speech  was  ll.stened  to 
attentively  by  all  parties;  was  gentle- 
manly in  manner  and  kind  in  tone.  A 
few  quotations  will  suffice.  Mr.  Clark 
did  not  approve  of  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Clark  of  r^lissouri,  but  did  of  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Gilmer  and  then  said 
among  other  things:  "Sir,  the  North 
is  eminently,  cnduringly  conservative. 
Has  she  no  interest  in  the  preservation 
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of  the  Union?  Has  she  no  homes  to 
secure,  no  wealth  to  preserve?  Has 
she  no  love  for  popular  liberty,  to  per- 
pe'  iiate  v.-}vich  that  L^niun  was  founded?' ' 

Ife  then  referred  to  the  repeal  of  the 
'Missouri  Compromise  as  follows  :  "But 
I  will  just  call  attention  to  these  various 
agitations  upon  the  question  of  slavery 
occui-ing  since  the  year  1850,  with  'a 
view  to  inquire  whose  fault  it  is  that 
this  agitation  is  re-kindled.  What  was 
the  first  great  question  ■v^hich  arose, 
since  1S50,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  this 
country?  We  all  know  that  it  grew 
out  of  the  territorial  organizations  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  when  the 
Compromise — time  honored,  and  upon 
which  the  North  reposed — was  re- 
pealed." Mr.  Clark  also  stated  that 
the  repeal  was  carrietl  by  the  aid  of 
Southern  votes. 

}v[r.  Keitt  of  South  Carolina,  was  re- 
cognized by  the  clerk  and  he  violently 
and  tlerceiy  arraigned  the  Republican 
party,  quoting  largely  from  a  speech  of 
Senator  Seward  deli\'ered  in  Ohio  and 
then  se\'erely  criticized  too,  the  AVii' 
York  Tribune  and  the  Helper  book. 
He  said:  "The  South  asks  nothing 
biit  her  rights.  As  one  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives 1  would  have  no  more  ;  but 
as  God  is  my  Judge,  as  one  of  its  Re- 
presentatives, I  would  shatter  this  Re- 
public from  turret  to  foundation  stone, 
before  L  would  take  one  tittle  Tess." 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.) 

At  the  close  of  this  speech  Mr. 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  took  the  tlot^r 
and  .^aid  :  "Mr.  Clerk,  [  do  not  rise  to 
make  a-jroeech.  (Cr-i^'-sof  "go  on.")  I 
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will  just  take  the  course  I  think  proper' 
and  leave  others  to  do  the  same.  I 
believ<j,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  the  discussion 
which  has  already  been  had.,  ought  by 
this  time  to  convince  everybody,  that 
^the  point  of  order  I  made  yesterday  was 
a  correct  and  proper  one,  and  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  it.  It  is  this  : 
that  until  this  House  is  organized,  it  is 
not  competent  for  the  clerk  of  the 
House  to  entertain  any  question  except 
that  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
Speaker,  or  on  a  motion  to  adjourn.  I 
make  that  point  of  order,  and  I  want  it 
decided.  But,  Mr.  Clerk,  before  I  sit 
down  I  will  say  one  single  word.  I  do 
not  blame  gentlemen  from  the  South 
for  taking  the  course  they  do,  although 
I  deem  it  untimely  and  irregular,  and 
although  I  deem  it  vv-ithholding  from 
the  public  creditors,  who  are  needing 
the  means  which  we  are  bound  as  hoaest 
men  to  give  them  speedily.  Nor  do  I 
blame  them  for  the  language  of  intimi- 
dation, for  using  this  threat  of  rending 
God's  creation  from  turret  to  founda- 
tion. (Laughter.)  All  this  is  right  in 
them,  for  they  have  tried  it  fifty  times, 
and  fifty  times  they  have  found  weak 
and  recreant  tremblers  in  the  North 
who  have  been  afflicted  by  it,  and  who 
have  acted  from  those  intimidations. 
They  are  right,  therefore,  and  I  give 
them  credit  for  repeating  with  grave 
countenances  that  which  they  have  so 
often  found  to  be  effective  when  operat- 
ing upon  timid  minds." 

Mr.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  at  this 
point  interrupted  Mr.  Stevens  and  said 
in  aQ  excited  manner  ''Will  you  keep 
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down  your  X^ion  meetings  at  the 
North,  and  not",  deceive  the  South  by 
pretending  to«f^spect  our  right,  whilst 
you  never  intend  to  give  us — peace?" 
(Shouts  of  '"or^er,  order."*) 

Mr.  Stevens^"!  am  not  to  be  pro- 
voked by  interraptions." 

Mr.  Crawford:  ^'I  do  not  desire  to 
.  provoke  you."  " 

Mr.  Stevens  1^  "I  am  not  to  be  pro- 
voked by  intertuptions.  Interruptions 
have  no  effect  uj)on  me." 

Mr.  CrawforCamidst  cries  of '''Order, 
order,"  still  insisted  upon  keeping  the 
floor  and  continued  his  excited  and 
violent  remarks"  After  he  was  through 
Mr.  Stevens  replied:  ''That is  all  right. 
That  is  the  way  they  frightened  us  be- 
fore. Now  you  see  exactly  what  it  is 
and  what  it  has  always  been."  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  Globe  con- 
taining the  official  proceedings  of  the 
House:  "During  the  above  colloquy 
members  from  the  benches  upon  both 
sides  of  the  House  crowded  down  into 
the  area,  and  there  was  for  a  time  great 
confusion  and  excitement  in  the  hall." 

It  is  impossible  by  w^ords  upon  paper 
to  describe  tbis>  exciting  scene  as  it 
appeared  to  those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  angry  tone  of  the  words  used  by 
^fr.  Keitt  and  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the 
excited  manner  of  their  utterances  must 
have  been  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  as  calm  and  un- 
moved as  the  paintings  and  statuary 
which  adorn  the*  rotunda  of  the  national 
Capitol. 

A  portion  bf  the  Representatives 
from  the  Sou^-s-'rushcd  towards  Mr. 
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Stevens,  as  if  they  intended  personal 
violence,  and  some  of  the  Repre&eata- 
tives  from  the  North  fol-tewed  them,  to 
defend  him  if  necessary,  and  there  he 
stood,  surrounded   by   excited  men, 
venerable  in  years,  rich  in  experience 
at  the  bar  and  in  legislative  bodies,  but 
as  composed  himself  as  if  arguiug  a 
question   of   law  before    the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.    After  sundry 
motions  and  colloquies  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  carried.    Mr.   Clark  oi 
Missouri,  on  his  way  to  his  lodgtags, 
pondering  over  the  commotion  which 
his  Helper  book  resolution  had  created, 
probably  mused  to  himself  in  the  xrotrds, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  noted  historic 
character : 

Now  let  it  work  :  Mischief  thou  art  afoot ; 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wik." 

John  Hutchins. 

Hon.  John  Hutchins  was  a  Representative 
from  the"  then  twentieth  Ohio  district,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  Congresses,  the 
successor  of  Joshua  R.  Ciddings,  and  prede- 
cessor of  James  A.  Garfield.  He  was  a  partici- 
pant In  many  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  those 
days  and  a  witness  of  many  others.  He  has 
long  had  in  mind,  and  has  now  entered  upon, 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  these  two  famous 


War  Congresses,  the  opening  chapter  of  which 
we  are  pennitted  to  give  in  the  foregoing.  -A» 
in  the  installment  given,  Mr.  Hutchins  quotes 
brief  extracts  from  speeches  made  by  leading 
members  from  both  North  and  South,  rather 
than  a  mere  synopsis  or  the  statement  of  the 
substance  in  his  own  words,  to  show  the  views 
of  some,  which  the^stem  logic  of  after  events* 
materially  changed;  and  also  to  photograph  to 
a  shade  the  intense  feeling  of  the  time,  "fhe 
thirty-sixth  Congress  was  a  war  of  words  on 
the  subject  of  slavery— the  expression   of  a 
moral  conflict  that  the  naked  sword  alone  could 
decide  and  terminate.    In  the  thirty-seventh 
Congress  A^'ere  originated  and   enacted  into 
laws  the  measures  which  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  successfully  terminate  the  war,  and 
restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  a  distracted 
country.    This  was,  therefore,  the  War  Con- 
gress, while  the  one  preceding  it  was  a  polemic 
skirmish  that  defined  .each  section  and  placed 
each  party  and  nian  in  his  actual  relation  to  all 
the  rest.    Mr.   Hutchins   gives   the  material 
points  of  the  war  on  the  skirmish  line,  v/hich 
shows  the  true  inwardness  of  the  contest  be- 
tween North  and  South  on  the  question  of 
slavery.     His   work   will  be  conscientiously 
done;  and  from  his  position  at  the  time,  his* 
intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Wade,  and  other  leaders  of  the  day,  and 
his  ability  and   clearness  as  a  writer,  he  is 
fully  qualified  to  write  a  history  that  will  be 
readable  to  this  generation  and  valuable  for  all 
time. — Editor. 
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If  reports  are  true,  the  people  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  liave  less  regard  for  historic  relics 
than  those  of  New  England  generally.  We  are 
told  in  a  recent  dispatch  ftmn  Norwich  that 
Mrs.  Bethiah  Wattles  of  Lebanon,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  historic  '*  war  office"  of  Gev. 
Jonathan  Trumbull  in  that  town,  a  little  square 
brown  building  near  the  Green,"  in  wMeh 
Washington  held  many  conferences  with  the 
famous  Revolutionary  war  Governor,  recently 
offered  to  give  the  building  to  the  town  provid- 
ing the  authorities  would  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  war  office  in  good 
condition  would  not  be  more  than  $5  a  year, 
yet  the  hard-fisted  farmers  of  Lebanon,  at  a 
town-meeting  last  week,  voted  not  to  accept 
the  gift.  The  town  list  of  taiyible  property  iti 
Lebanon  amounts  to  $i,2CX),ooo,  and  the  tax  is 
one  per  cent.  Some  of  the  Lebanon  taxpayers 
l^ve  figured  up  the  exact  sum  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  war  'office  would  entail  on  them  in 
additional  taxation,  but  they  have  not  given  the 
figures*to  the  world.  There  are  other  places  in 
New  England  that  would  gladly  accept  the  gift, 
and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  removal. 


/  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  a  genuine  Yankee, 
yet  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  could  hardly 
be  described  in  the  breezy  language  adopted  in 
a  paper  read  in  1840  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  the  typi- 
cal Yankee  was  spoken  of  as  follows  : 
"  He  would  kiss  a  queen,  till  he  raised  a  blister. 
With  his  arm  'round  her  neck,  and  his  old 
felt  hat  on  ; 

Would  address  the  king  with  the  title  of 
'mister,' 

And  ask  him  the  price  of  the  throne  that 
he  sat  on." 


laid  on  April  8,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 
Among  the  reminders  of  this  generation  placed 
in  the  corner  stone,  copies  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  Histouv  found  place. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Wilford 
W^oodnifF,  the  newiy  elected  president  of  the 
Mormon  church— a  position  he  has  practically 
held  since  the  death  of  John  Taylor,  in  1S87 — 
has  published  a  work  in  which  the  main  events 
of  his  life  are  recorded,  "Leaves  from  my 
Journal"  is  the  modest  title,  and  it  appears  in 
"  Faith  Promoting  Series"  of  the  Utah  Church. 
As  -Taylor  was  reared  a  Methodist,  being  a 
local  preacher. in  Toledo,  Ohio — where  he  was 
converted  to  ^lormonism  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
Sidney  Rigdon  in  1836 — so  Woodruff  came 
direct  from  a  childhood  reared  in  the  strict 
tenets  of  the  old  New  England  Church.  "  I 
spent  the  first  years  of  my  life,"  he  tells  us, 

under  the  influence  of  what  history  has  called 
the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut-  No  man,  boy 
or  child,  of  any  age,  was  permitted  to  plav,  or 
do  any  work  from  sunset  Saturday  night  until 
Sunday  night.  After  sunset  on  Sunday  evening, 
men  might  work,  and  boys  might  jump,  shout 
and  play  as  much'ks  they  pleased.  Our  parents 
were  very  strict  with  us,  on  Saturday  night  and 
all  day  Sunday.  We  had  to  sit  very  still  and 
say  over  the  Presbyterian  catechism  and  some 
passages  in  the  Bible."  In  1832  he  was  for  the 
first  time  brought  under  the  intluence  of  the 
Mormons,  and  was  one  of  the  two  first  converts 
baptized  in  Oswego  county,  New  York.  In 
1834  he  went  to  Kirtland,  where  he  met  Joseph 
Smith,  and  in  company  with  the  latter  proceed- 
ed to  .Missouri,  forming  one  of  the  historic 
Mormon  army,  which  Smith  led  to  the  defense 
of  the  brethern  in  the  West. 


The  corner  stone  of  the  massive  and  elegant 
new  Masonic  t?mple  at  Denver,  Colorado,  was 


Sent  forth  as  a  missionary,  he  met  with 
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many  striking  adventures,  ail  of  wl^ich  are  set 
forth  in  his  little  book.  The  working  of 
miracles  was  not  beyond  his  power,  and  we 
have  his  own  account  of  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
His  wife  had  been  very  sick,  and  December  3, 
1838,  saw  her  at  the  point  of  death.  "  I  spent 
the  day  in  taking  care  of  her,  and  the  following 
day  I  returned  to  Eaton  to  get  some  things  for 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  gradually  sinking,  and 
in  the  evening  her  spirit  apparently  left  her 
body,  and  she  was  dead.  The  sisters  gathered 
around  her  body,  weeping,  while  I  stood  look- 
ing at  her  in  sorrow.  The  spirit  and  power  of 
God  began  to  rest  upon  me  until,  for  the  first 
time  during  her  sickness,  faith  hlled  my  soul, 
although  she  lay  before  me  as  one  dead. 


''I  HAD  some  oil  that  was  consecrated  formy 
anointing  while  in  Kirtland.  I  took  it  and 
consecrated  it  again,  before  the  Lord,  for  an- 
ointing the  sick.  I  then  bowed  down  before 
the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  the  life  of  my 
companion,  and  I  anointed  her  body  with  the 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  laid  my  hands 
upon  her,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  re- 
buked the  power  of  death  and  the  destroyer, 
and  commanded  the  same  to  depart  from  her, 
and  the  spirit  of  life  to  enter  her  body.  Her 
spirit  Epturned  to  her  body,  and  from  that  hour 
she  was  made  whole  ;  and  we  all  felt  to  praise 
the  name^of  God,  and  to  trust  in  Htm,  and  to 
keep  His  commandments." 


President  Woodruff  gives  also  the  experi- 
ence of  the  wife  during  this  momentous  period. 

While  this  operation  was  'going  on  with  me, 
as  my  wife  related  afterwards,  her  spirit  left 
htir  body,  and  she  saw  it  lying  upon  the  bed, 
and  the  sisters  weeping.  She  looked  at  them 
and  at  me,  and  upon  her  bal)e,  and,  while 
gazing  upon  tliis  scene,  two  personages  came 
into  the  room  carrying  a  coffin,  and  told  her 
that  they  had  come  for  her  bc)dy.  One  of  these 
messengers  inibrmed  her  that  she  could  have 
her  choice  :  she  might  go  to  rest  in  the  spirit 
world,  or,  on  one  condition,  she  could  have  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  her  tabernacle  and 
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continuing  her  labors  upon  the  earth.  The 
condition  was,  if:  she  felt  that  she  could  stand 
by  hex  husband<  aitd  with  him  pass  through  all 
the  cares,  trials,  tribulations  and  afflictions  of 
life  which  he  would  be  called  to  pass  through, 
for  the  gospel's unto  the  end.  Wlien  she 
looked  at  the  situation  of  her  husband  and 
child,  she  said  *Y(es^  I  will  do  it !'  At  the  mo- 
ment that  decision  TJvas  made  the  power  of  faith 
rested  upon  me,-  3»d  when  I  administered  unto 
her,  her  spirit  eB:ft9red  her  tabernacle,  and  she 
saw  the  messeng^sns  carry  the  coffin  out  at  the 
door." 


There  ha&  tscxtmt  to  miad>  ia  tecording  tiie 
above,  another  instance  when  one  came  back 
from  the  dead  upon  the  soil  of  America,  pro- 
vided we  can  accept  the  statement  of  President 
Woodruff  and  of  the  English  maids  "  who 
are  given  in  authority.  In  that  quaint  publica- 
tion. The  Redeemed  .Gapti^^  '  *  trage  70): 
"  When  I  was  in  the  city  (Quebec)  in  Septem- 
ber I  saw  two  English  maids  who  had  lived 
with  the  Indians  a  long  time.  They  told  me 
that  an  Indian  h^  died  at  the  place  where  they 
were,  and  that  when  sundry  of  his  relations 
were  together,  in  order  to  attend  his  funeral, 
the  dead  arose  and  informed  them  '  That  at  his 
death  he  went  to  hell,  ami.  there  he -»<r  s»tt  the 
Indians  that  had  been  dead  since  their  embrac- 
ing the  Popish  religion;  and  warned  them  to 
leave  it  off,  or  they  would  be  damned  too,'  and 
laid  down  dead  again.  They  said  the  Indians 
were  frightened  and  very  melancholy;  but  the 
Jesuits  to  whom  they  told  this  told  them  it  was 
only  a  delusion  of  the  devil  to  draw  them  away 
from  the  true  religion,  adding  '  That  he  knew 
for  certain  that  all  those  Indians  who  had  been 
dead,  spoken  of  by  that  Indian,  were  in  heaven, 
only  one  squaw  was  gone  to  hell,  who  had  died 

*  The  title  in  full  is  .appended:  "The  Redeemed  Captive 
Returning  to  Zion.  <.vr  .1  Faithful  History  of  Remarkjhlc 
Occurrences  in  the  Captivity  .-xnd  delivemncc  of  .Mr.  John 
\\  iili.-inis.  Minister  cf  the  (.tospel  in  DcertielJ,  who,  in  ihc 
Desolation  which  befell  that  IMant.ition.  by  an  incursion 
of  the  French  and  Indians,  was  by  them  teamed  A\»ay, 
with  his  Family  and  NtNRhborho»>d  into  Canada.  Drawn 
by  H»ms«if."'  Printed  and  sold  at  Greenfield,  Ma2»., 
by  Thomas  Dickman,  MDCCC    Sixth  edition. 
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without  baptism.'  These  mards  said  also  that 
many  of  the  Indians  much  lamented  their 
making  a  war  against  the  English  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  French." 


Noted  above  is  the  laying  of  a  corner  stone, 
and  naturally  there  comes  the  thought:  When, 
and  by  whom  will  that  sealed  box  be  opened? 
A  few  evenings  since '  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  Society  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
gathered  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
formal  breaking  of  the  seals  of  a  similar  box  de- 
posited in  the  corner  stone  of  the  First  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city — of  which 
Plymouth  is  the  successor — in  May,  1852.  In 
1854  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
First  Baptist  Society,  by  whom  it  has  been  re- 
cently sold,  and  taken  d<>wn  to  make  room  for 
advancing  business.  Among  the  contents  dis- 
•  covered  were  the  following: 

A  copy.of  Deacon  Herrick's  Bible. 

City  Directory  for  1S50,  printe^i  by  Smead  & 
Cowles. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  two  volumes,  by  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe. 

The  Cleveland  True  Democrat^  of  May  28, 
.1852.  - 

Th.^'  Christian  Press,  of  Cincinnati,  of  May  i, 
1852. 

The  Free  Presbyterian,  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  pub- 
lished May  26,  1852. 

A_  pamphlet  entitled  "Constitution  of  the 
Western  Home  and  Foreign  Mijpsion  Associa- 
tions, 1850.'" 

A  pamphlet,"  Minutes  of  the  Christian  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  held  July  3,  4,  and  5, 
1851." 

A  pamphlet  giving  "  The  Distinctive  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States." 

Among  other  things  the  principles  declared 
against  the  fugitive  slave  law;  were  opposed  to 
war,  and  did  not  countenance  secret  affiliated 
societies.  They  condemned  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Rev«  T.  M.  Finney's  sermons,  one  upon  the 
theme,  "The  Bible  at  War  with  Schism,"  the 
other  upon  "  The  Sinfulness  of  War." 


A  manuscript  giving  the  constitution  of  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church. 

These  documents  pretty  well  illustrate  the 
fact  that,  with  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cleveland,  in  1852,  slavery  was  the  dominant 
question  of  the  day. 


The  editor  and  publishers  —  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. — who' announce  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  the  following  described  work, 
deserve  the  most  abundant  encouragement,  and 
should  receive  it  in  such  form  as  to  make  their 
venture  a  success:  "  The  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  a  Narrative  of  the  Movement  in  Eng- 
land, 1605-1616,  which  Resulted  in  the  Planta- 
tion of  North  America  by  Englishmen,  Dis- 
closing the  Contest  Between  England  and 
Spain  for  the  Possession  of  the  Soil  now  Occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  of  America;  the  whole 
set  forth  through  a  series  of  Historical  Manu- 
scripts now  first  printed,  together  with  a  re- 
issue of  rare  contemporaneous  tracts,  accom- 
panied by  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  Notes, 
Plans  and  Portraits,  and  a  Comprehensive  Bio- 
graphical Index  collected,  arranged  and  edited 
by  Alexander  Brown,  member  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  England." 

The  value  of  this  work  can  be  understood 
from  this  outline  of  its  purpose  and  contents: 
It  contains  the  rich  fruits  of  a  patient  and  criti- 
cal scholar's  laborious  research.  That  period 
which  lay  between  1605  and  1616  has  been 
little  understood,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  history,  and  one  that  involved 
the  question  of  the  English  race's  hold  upon 
American  soil.  ■  In  explaining  the  course  of 
events  in  this  period  a  mass  of  interesting  evi- 
dence is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and 
there  are  presented  in  regular  historical  order 
many  documents  that  give  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  the  open  facts,  but  of  the 
secret  plotting  of  that  time.  These  documents 
are  carefully  edited,  with  full  and  comprehen- 
si\e  expl.inations  of  their  meaning.  The  docu- 
menti^are  classified  as  follows:  Manuscripts  which 
never  have  been  printed  before:  printed  papers 
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which' never  have  been  reprinted  either  in  Am- 
erica or  England;  manuscripts  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  which  translations  into  English  never 
before  have  been  printed  ;  manuscripts  and 
printed  papers  which  have  been  reprinted  in 
America  ;  illustrative  material.  The  French 
and  Spanish  translations  vvere  made  by  Prof. 
Scheie  De  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 


and  through  the  aid  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
then.  Minister  to  Spain,  copies  from  the  Spanish 
records  were  secured.  The  whole  number  of 
documents  contained  in  the  work  is  365,  Only 
71  of  these  have  been  published  hitherto.  The 
remjyning  294  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 


HISTORIC  DOCUMENTS. 


DINWIDDIE  TO  WASHINGTON.* 


To  George  Washington^  Esq.^  one  of  the  Adju- 
tants-General of  the  Troops  and  Forces  in 
the  Colony  of  Virginia: 
I,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  ability,  conduct  and  fidelity  of  you,  the  said 
George  Washington,  have  appointed  you  my 
express  messenger;  and  you  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  proceed  hence,  with  all 
convenient  and  possible  dispatch,  to  that  place 
on  the  River  Ohio,  where  the  French  have 
lately  erected  a  fort  or  forts,  or  w^here  the  com- 
mandant of  the  French  forces  resides,  in  order 
to  deliver  my  letter  and  message  to  him,  and 
after  waiting  not  exceeding  one  week  for  an 
answer,  you  are  to  take  your  leave  and  return 
immediately  back. 

To  this  xommunication  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  causeti  the  great  seal  of  this  Dominion  to  be 
affixed,  at  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of 
'my  government,  this  30th  day  of  October,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
Majesty  George  the  Second,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  etc. 

Robert  Dinwiddie. 
Annoque  Domini,  1753. 


Instructions  for  George  H'ashington. 

Whereas,  I  have  received  information  of  a 
body  of  Fretrch  forces  being  assembled  in  a 

*  These  instructions  and  the  papers  that  follow  supple- 
ment the  ven,-  interesting  article  on  the  "  French  Occupa- 
tion in  Western  Pennsylvania,"  by  Rev.  S.J.  M.  Eaton, 
ou  pages  3       of  this  issue 


hostile  manner  on  the  River  Ohio,  intending  by 
force  of  afms  to  erect  certain  forts  on  the  said 
river  within  this  territory,  and  contrary  to  the 
dignity  and  peace  of  our  sovereign  the  King  of 
Great  Britain: 

These  are,  therefore,  to  require  and  direct 
you,  the  said  George  Washington,  forthwith  to 
repair  to  Logs  town,  on  the  said  River  Ohio,  and 
having  there  informed  yourself  where  the  said 
French  forces  have  posted  themselves,  there- 
upon to  proceed  to  such  place;  and  being  there 
arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together 
with  my  letter,  to  the  chief  commanding  officer, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  de- 
mand an  answer  thereto. 

On  your  arrival  at  Logstown  you  are  to  ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  half  king,  to  Monacotoi- 
cha,  and  the  other  Sachems  of  the  Six  Nations, 
acquainting  them  with  your  orders  to  visit  and 
deliver  my  letter  to  the  French  commanding 
officer,  and  desiring  the  said  chiefs  to  appoint 
you  a  sufficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be 
your  safeguard,  a^i  near  the  French  as  you  may 
desire,  and  to  wait  your  further  directions. 

You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  number 
and  force  of  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  and  the 
adjacent  country;  how  they  are  likely  to  bo 
assisted  from  Canada;  and  what  are  the  diffi- 
culties and  conveniences  of  that  communication 
and  the  time  required  for  it. 

You  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed 
what  forts  the  French  have  erected!  and  where: 
lu)w  they  are  garrisoned  and  appointed,  and 
what  is  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
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Logstown;  and  from  the  best  intelligence  you 
can  procure  you  are  to  learn  what  gave  occasion 
to  this  expedition  of  the  French,  how  they  are 
likely  to  \)e  supported,  and  what  their  preten- 
sions are. 

When  the  French  commandant  has  given  you 
the  required  and  necessary  dispatches,  you  are 
to  desire  of  him  a  proper  guard  to  protect  you 
as  far  on  your  return  as  you  may  judge  foi:  your 
safety  against  any  straggling  Indians  or  hunters 
that  may  be  ignorant  of  your  character  and 
molest  you. 

Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotiation, 
and  a  safe  and  speedy  return, 
I  am,  etc., 

Robert  Dinwiddie. 
Williamsburg,  October  30,  1753. 


To  all  to  whom  these  -  presents  may  come  or 
concern y  greeting: 

Whereas-,  I  have  appointed  George  Washing- 
ton, Esquire,  by  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  my  express  messenger  to  the  commandant 
of  the  French  forces  on  the  River  Ohio,  and  as 
he  is  charged  with  business  of  great  import- 
ance to  his  majesty  and  the  Dominion: 

I  do  hereby  command  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  particularly  require  all  in  alliance  and 
amity  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
others  to  whom  this  passport  may  come,  agree- 
ably to  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting,  as  a  safeguard  to  the  said  George 
Washington,  and  his  attendaiits,  in  his 'present 
passage  to  and  from  the  River  Ohio,  as  afore- 
said. Robert  Dinwiddie. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PETER   CARTWRTGHT.  EARLY  METHODISM  IN  OHIO. 


To  the  Editor  : — The  reference  under  the 
head  of  "  Editorial  Notes"  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Magazine,  to  the  action  of  the  last 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
held  in  New  York,  in  188S,  in  extending  what 
is  known  as  the  "  time  limit."  calls  to  mind  an 
incident  of  the  General  Conference  of  1856, 
held  in  ^dianapolis,  to  which  the  celebrated 
Peter  Cartwright  was  a  delegate  and  which  in- 
cident is  characteristic  of  the  man.  While  or- 
ganizing and  getting  ready  for  the  work  before 
it,  the  conference  had  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  discussion  of  a  motion  which,  to  many, 
seeme4  to  be  of  only  minor  importance — and  a 
delegate  had  called  attention  to  the  fact,  adding 
that  it  was  something  unusual  for  Methodist 
conferences  to  waste  so  much  time  on  so  trivial 
a  matter,  • 

Cartwright  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed, 
**^he  brother  is  mistaken  I  There  ain't  any- 
thing strange,  or  at  all  unusual  in  what  we're 
doing,  we  always  load  a  six-pounder  to  the 
muzzle  to  shoot  a  mouse." 

Cartwright  was  a  man  of  much  oddity  and 


marked  peculiarities,  but  as  a  pioneer  in 
Methodism  in  the  Southwest  was  of  great  use 
and  influence  in  its,  early  days  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Illinois.  He  had  but  little  education 
or  culture,  but  a  keen  perception  of  human 
nature  and  a  spontaneous  wit  which  went  far 
towards  making  up  the  lack  in  those  respects. 
He  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1785,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Church  in  1802,  and  was  in 
active  work  sixty-seven  years;  a  presiding 
elder  fifty  years,  and  a  delegate  to  thirteen  suc- 
cessive General  Conferences  ;  a  period  ot"  tifty- 
two  years;  at  Baltimore  in  18 16,  to  Chicago  in 
1868. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that 
the  first  Methodist  Society  organized  in  Oliio 
was  in  the  first  county  organized  in  the  north- 
west territory,  viz.,  Washington  county.  Reece 
Woolf,  a  local  preacher,  was  settled  on  the 
Little  Kenhawa,  in  Wood  county,  Virginia,  in 
the  spring  of  1798,  when  Methodism  was  '*un- 
known  in  that  country."  He  saw  that  there 
was  a  great  tield  to  be  occupied  by  some  one 
and  wrote  ta  Bishop  Asbury,  the  first  ordained 
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bishop  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  con- 
ference at  Baltimore,  for  more  help;  Rev, 
Robert  Manley  was  sent,  but  remained  but  about 
three  weeks  in  Virginia,  when  he  crossed  o\-er 
into  Ohio  ;  visited  Marietta,  then  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Territory,  and  in  one  of  the 
settlements  near  that  place,  organized  in  1799, 
four  years  before  Ohio  was  a  state,  the  first  so- 
ciety as  above  indicated.  Cartwright  was  in 
this  same  section  in  i8o6,  it  then  being  known 
as  the  Muskingum  Circuit,  which  extended 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  a  dis- 
tance of  one  liundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  was 
three  hundred  miles  around  it  and  Cartwright 
says  he  had  "  hard  work  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together." 


Mr.  Manley  had  hoped  to  establish  a  church 
at  Marietta,  but,  he  says,  he  found  the  first 
settlers  were  principally  predestinarians,  sub- 
divided into  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists 
and  ^Baptists,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Stor>',  an 
uncle  of  Associate  Justice  Joseph  Story,  offici- 
ating as  minister  of  the  only  church  there. 
And  also  because  a  Methodist  preacher,  Metho- 
dist doctrines  and  Methodist  economy  were  as 
strange  and  unlooked  for,  to  those  people,  as 
"  Columbus 'ship  and  party  were  to  the  natives 
of  our  land,"  he  was  content  to  organize  his 
church  in  a  settlement  near  by. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  D.  W.  Manchester. 


MR.  DUNN'S 

"Indiana:  A  Redemption  from  Slavery." 
By  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Secretary  Indiana  His- 
torical Society  ;  Librarian  of  the  Indiana 
State  Library  ;  author  of  "  Massacres  of  the 
Mountains."  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  E^oston  :  in  American  Commonwealth 
series. 

When  Mr.  Dunn  began  to  write  this  book — 
we  do  not  say  to  prepare  for  its  writing,  for  his 
whole  life  and  all  his  historical  studies  have 
been  a  jjreparatioa — he  no  doubt  considered 
the  sub-title  of  secondary  importance,  or  may 
not  have  meditated  a  sub-title  at  all.  But  as 
the  political  development  of  the  state  unfolded, 
the  philosophic  aspect  of  the  question  presented 
itself,  and  he  saw  what  so  few  of  us  have  under- 
stood— that  so  far  as  Indiana  Jias  any  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  it  is  as  a  battle-ground  whereon 
one  of  the  effectual  struggles  for  freedom  was 
quietly  fought,  hut  fought  to  a  close  ;  and  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  within  her  border, 
drew  the  line  along  the  Ohio  river,  and  made  a 
phalanx  of  free  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi.  Therefore  the  subject  unfolded 
upon  the  writer  as  it  does  upon  the  reader,  we 
imag-ine,  and  we  are  the  possessors  of  a  new- 
light  upon  this  great  question,, in  addition  to 
the  questions  of  politics,  commercial  develop- 
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ment  and  geographical  lines,  that  constitute  the 
founding  and  development  of  a  state. 

Mr.  Dunn  stal5s»-  a  fact  that,  because  of  this 
book,  remains  a  fact  no  longer,  when  he  tells  us 
that  few  have  had  conception  of  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  this  episode  of  American  history  ; 
and  adds  that  historians  who  have  alluded  to 
the  continuation  of  slavery  under  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  "  appear  to  have  regarded  it  merely  as 
one  of  the  incongruities  of  frontier  life — an  un- 
lawful condition  which  nothing  but  the  imper- 
fection of  government  permitted  to  exist.  The 
historical  fact  that  the  local  slavery  question 
was  the  paramount  political  influence  in  Indi- 
ana, up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
state  government,  has  never  been  hinted  at." 
This  is  a  broad  statement  which  some  may 
que'stion,  but  we  do  not  recall  anything  that  can 
well  be  quoted  in  its  refutation. 

Mr.  Dunn  takes  us  back  to  the  appearance  of 
th(i  first  white  man  upon  Indiana  soil — a  start- 
ing point  that,  primarily,  is  necessary  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  state  :  and  secondary,  that 
he  finds  necessary  in  a  discovery  of  the  causes 
*'  which  produced  the  pro-slavery  feeling,  and- 
the  difficulties  w  hich  anti-slavery  senlinjcnt-was 
obliged  to  overcome."  The  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  French,  and  the  many  features  of 
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warfare,  strivings  for  supremacy,  negotiation, 
missionary  effort,  and  commercial  ventures  of 
that  exciting  and  romantic  period,  are  ^iven 
with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  reference  to  author- 
ities,  that  leaves  little  to  be  sought  out,  even 
by  the  closest  searcher  after  truth.  From  thence 
we  are  led,  step  by  step,  throut;h  the  early 
years ;  the  appearance  of  the  Englishman  and 
his  American  descendant  of  the  "Eastern  coast; 
the  evil  days  brought  upon  the  frontier  by  the 
Revolution  ;  the  heroic  leadership  of  CeoTge 
Rogers  Clarlc,  whom  the  author  well  names, 
The  Hannibal  of  the  West"  ;  the  passgge, 
operation  and  effects  of  the  ordinance  of  1787; 
the.  powers  granted  to  or  withheld  from  the 
slave-holder  under  that  famous  instrument ;  the 
creation  of  the  Northwest  territory  ;  the  estab- 
lislmitint  of  civil  authority  ;  the  passage  of  the 
Indiana  territory  into  the  second  or  representa- 
tive grade  of  government  in  1804;  the  advance 
made  during  that  grade  ;  the  division  act  tliat 


reduced  the  territory  to  the  present  dimensions 
of  the  state;  the  final  emancipation  from  slavery 
in  the  new-made  constitution ;  the  admission 
of  liidttina  as  a  state  ;  this  brief  and  hurried 
review  talces  us  over  the  ground  at  lightning 
express,  across  which  Mr.  Dunn  has  passed  with 
such  deliberate  care,  such  clear  exposition,  and 
such  a  wealth  of  material  tbat  we  cannot  but 
declare  that  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  the  decade.  The  fact  that  he 
has  ended  his  Mstory  of  Indiana  at  a  point 
where  tlie  state  fate  an  official  beginning,  leads 
to  the  hope  that  anotber  volume  carrying  us 
from  1816  to  tlie  present  date,  may  now  be  in 
preparation.  No  one  is  better  equipped  by 
mental  power,  habits  of  study,  conciseness  of 
statement,  and  philosophic  insight,  to  carry 
the  story  forward  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dunn  but  does 
so,  he  will  "have  produced  for  all  time,  the 
standard  history  of  the  state  that  is  proud  to 
number  him  tomoag  lier  sons. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 


"  The  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
FROM  Washington  to  Cleveland,  com- 
prising their  Personal  and  PoLiTfCAL 
History."  By  John  Frost,  LL,D.,  and' 
Harry  W.  French.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

We  have  here,  within  the  limits  of  some  five 
hundred,  or  more  pages,  all  that  the  average 
reader  has  occasion  to  know  of  the  men  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  chief  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people.  In  giving  the  history  of  the 
Presidents  the  writers  have  incidentally  told  as 
well  the  story  of  the  various  administrations, 
and  given  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  our 
land  for  the  period  described,  making  a  work  of 
handy  reference,  not  so  overburdened  with  de- 
tails as  to  cut  the  thread  of  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  our  chief  magistrates.  A  fine 
portrait  of  each  President  accompanies  his 
sketch. 

•*  From  Lady  Washington  to  Mrs.  Cli:ve- 
LAND."  By  Lydia  L.  Gordon.  Published 
by-Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Almost  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  above 
work  comes  this  complete  record  of  the  lives  of 


the  women  who  have  occupied  .the  White 
House,  from  Mrs.  Washington  to  the  young 
bride  of  Grover  Cleveland..  The  work  is  that 
of  a  woman  competent  to  tell  a  charming  story 
without  deviation  from  historic  truth;  and 
supplements  the  more  grave  recital  of  each  ad- 
ministration as  already  given  in  the  above  des- 
cribed lives  of  the  Presidents.  The  complete 
social  side  of  Washington  life  is  given,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  administration  to  the 
end  of  the  one  just  closed. 

"The  Story  of  Holland."  By  James  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  of  econ- 
omic science  and  statistics,  King's  College, 
London.  .Autho^of  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
aird  Wages."  **  A  History -of  .A^jftculturt-  and 
Prices  in  England,"  etc.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

"The  Story  of  Mexico."  By  Susan  Hale. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

From  Media,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  and  Ancient 
Egypt,  past  Carthage  and  the  Xormans,  this 
fruitful  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  of  the  Put- 
nam's has  been  brought  to  the  familiar  soil  of 
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Holland  and  the  yet  semi-mysterious  regions  of 
Mexico.  The  thought  thai  jiisj/ired  the  crea- 
tion of  this  series,  and  the  patient  care,  hisi'^ri-- 
cal  knowledge,  and  good  juc^ment  exl>ii»««d 
in  the  selection  of  writers  and  oversiglit  of  eaclz 
volume,  form  a  contribution  to  American  litera- 
ture of  a  value  that  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
The  writeTs  have  been  chosen  with  especial 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  taslcs  assigned, 
and  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  Mrs.  Hale,  be- 
cause of  a  persorial  knowledge  gained  by  trar-el 
and  e.xperience,  among  the  peopTe*  whose  slate 
history  is  recorded.  The  illustrations  In  afi 
these  volumes  are  full  and  pertinent. 

In  dealing  with  Holland,  Mr.  'Rogers  ac- 
knowledges the  difficulty  of  telling  the  com- 
plete story  of  that  wonderful  people  within  the 

.limits  ai>iiigned,  but  pertinently  adds  that  it  is 
possible  by  a  short  narnitiic  to  recount  tlw 
pri-ncipal  facts  in  the  greatest  and  mctst  im- 
portant of  all  European  wuts,  that  in  which  th^ 
seven  provinces  of  Holland  secured  their  iai'.e- 
pendence  against  the  monarch  who  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  mightiest  powers  of  the 
age."  This  epitome  is  ably  made,  and  the  book 
takes  its  place  among  the  best  histories  of  that 
redoubtable  people.  The  story  of  ^lexico  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  early  and.tiie 
late  days,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  present 
date.    The  book  therefore  not  only  possesses  a 

•  great  historic  value  but  must  be  of  especial  irse 
to  those  who  would  learn,  for  any  purpose,  of 
the  ^lexico  of  to-day, 

"  The  A'ear's  Best  Davs:  for  Buys  and 
Girls."  By  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  .author 
of  Curfew  Must  >f)t  King  To-ni'^hi." 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

This  pleasant  and  instructive  storj'  book  takes 
the  children  through  the  ^:)und  of  the  yvrr's 
holidays  from  Christmas  to  Tliinksgiving,  'xW- 
ingsom.e  tale  suitable  to  each,  and  pointinir  in- 
cidentally the  moral  that  belongs  naturally  to 
each.  As  a  book  -for  the  young  it  can  Ik- 
heartily  commended.  -  ^ 


Pamphlets  and  ofher  minor  publications  : 
""New  Amste«»4^  New  Orange,  New 
York;  with  Chronological  Data." 
By  Cen.  Chr.rles  W.  Darling.  Corresponding 
Secretary-  oT  the  'Oneida  Historical  Society, 
etc.  Pri%-ately  printsed. 

General  Darling  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  tl>e  prej^sation  of  tki*  monograph, 
and  the  result  ts  bk  justification.  A.t  this  cen-, 
tennial  season  in  New  York,  the  public  interest 
is  largely  drawn  toTs-ards  the  past,  and  upon  that 
past  mach  li^ht  has  been  shed.  The  historical 
notes  above  described  convey  an  idea  of  the 
ci0'  of  New  Yo-fk  as  it  appeared  in  its  earliest 
days.  They  were^gatfaered  from  various  sources 
—from  the  De  Tries,  Denton,  Brodhead,  De 
Witt,  Benson^  B.ogcrs,  Bryant,  Stevens  and 
"Winsor ;  also  from  manuscript  folio  volumes 
of  public  records ;  a  portion  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Moulton  in  1825.  The  notes  date 
'  back  to  the  period  wlien  tradirig  and  fishing 
huts  were  first  erected  upon  Manhattan  Island  ; 
and  therefore  necessarily  embrace  the  years 
between  the  discov,eJ^'  of  this  land  by  Hudson, 
in  1609,  and  the  recall  of  Gov.  Wouter  Yan 
Twiller  in 

'*The  Right  of  Discovery."  Bv  B.  A. 
•  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.      Author  of  "  The  Old 

Northwest,"  '*  Garfield  and  Education,"  etc. 

Reprinted  Trom  the  Ohio  Archceological  and 

Historical  Quarterly,  for  December,  18SS. 

Whatever  Prof.  Hinsdale  undertakes  to  do, 
he  does  thoroughly  and  well,  and  in  this  mono- 
graph, we  may  la»:)k  for  a  review  that  shall 
cover  the  ground  historically,  logically  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  international  law.  He 
liegins  with  the  beginning  of  written  history, 
and  follows  the  various  modifications  and  grada- 
tions of  this  right,  down  to  the  settlement  of 
the  question  as  to  whom  the  ,\merican  contin- 
ent should  belong,  massing  together  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information  and  making  his  p.>int 
n-ith  gr'-at  strength  artd  clearness.  It  is  a  field 
not  often  entered,  and  only  one  with  Prof. 
Ijinsdale's  mental  equipment  would  have  a 
right  to>enter  it  at  all. 
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THE   FRENXH   OCCUPATION   IN   WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


An  extract  from  a  letter  from  George 
Washington  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  force  of  the  French  and 
the  conditions  of  surrender: 

Will's  Creek,  27th  April,  1754. 

*'*  Honorable  Sir, — It  is  with  greatest 
concern  I  acquaint  you  that  Mr.  Ward, 
ensign  in  Capt.  Trent's  Company,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  his  small  Forft 
in  the  forks  of  Monongialo  to  the 
French,  on  the  seventeenth  instant, who 
fell  down  from  Weiiingo,  with  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  bateaux  and 
canoes,  with  upwards  of  one  thou.sand 
men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  they  planted  against  the.  fort, 
drew  up  their  men  and  sent  the  en- 
closed summons  to  Mr.  Ward,  who 
having  but  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
men,  and  no  cannon  to  make  a  proper 
defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  they 
suffering  ium  to  draw  off  his  men.  arms 
and  working  tools,  and  gave  leave  that 
he  mi'ght  retreat  lo  the  inhabitants." 

Taking   possession    of    the  English 


work,  the  French  proceeded  to  con- 
struct a  work  that  was,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  yet  undertaken.  It  was  called 
Fort  Du  Quesne  in  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  and  was  for  some 
years  the  scene  of  active  operations 
both  from  above  and  below.  This  at- 
tack on  a  feeble  fort  in  the  wilderness 
may  be  considered  the  beginning.of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  indeed  of 
a  war  that  continued  for  nine  years, 
shaking  the  two  continents  from  India 
to  the  wilds  of  Ohio. 

We  have  a  description  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne  from  an  English  prisoner  who 
was  for  some  time  within  its  enclosure. 
He  speaks  of  it  in  detail:  "It  is  four 
square,  has  bastions  in  each  corner;  is 
al)out  fifty  yards  long  and  about  fortv 
yards  wide;  has  a  well  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  but  the  water  Inid;  about  half 
the  fort  is  made  of  square  h^gs.  and  the 
other  half  next  the  water  of  stockades. 
There  are  entrenchments  thrown  up  all 
around  the  fort,  seven  feet  high,  which 
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consists  of  stockades  drove  into  the 
ground  near  to  each  other,  and  wattled 
with  pol<?s  like  basket  work,  against 
which  is  earth  thrown  up  in  a  gradual 
ascent;  the  steep  part  is  next  the  fort, 
aad  has  three  steps  all  along  the  en- 
trenchment for  the  men  to  go  up  and 
down  to  fire  at  an  enemy.  These  en- 
trenchments are  about  four  rods  from 
the  fort  and  go  all  around,  as  well  on 
the  side  next  the  water  as  the  land. 
The  outside  of  the  entrenchment  next 
the  water  joins  to  the  water.  The 
fort  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  opens 
to  the  land  side  and  the  other  to  the 
water  side,  where  the  magazine  is  built; 
that  to  the  land  side  is  in  fact  a  draw- 
bridge, which  in  day  time  serves  as  a 
bridge  to  the  people,  and  in  the  night 
is  drawn  up  by  chains  and  levers.  The 
stockades  are  round  logs  better  than  a 
foot,  and  over  and  about  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  high;  the  joints  are  secured  by  split 
logs.  In  the  stockades  are  loop  holes 
made  so  as  to  nre  slanting  towards  the 
ground.  ^  The  bastions  are  filled  with 
earth,  solid  about  eight  feet  high.  Each 
bastion  has  four  carriage  guns,  about 
four  pound;  no  swivels,  nor  any  mort- 
ars. They  have  no  cannon  but  at  the 
bastions."* 

The  Fort  at  Venango  was  completed 
in  April,  1754,  completing  the  chain  of 
defences  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 
They  were  not  remarkable  either  for 
strength  or  engineering  skill,  Neither 
Presq'  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  nor  Machault, 
had  any  earth  works  of  importance. 
They  were  probably  ail  constructed  on 

♦  Hazard's  Register,  Vill.,  pp.  31S-19. 


the  same  plan,  although  Machault,  at 
Venango,  was  the  smallest  of  the 
whole.  Providentially  the  plan  of  the 
latter  has  survived  the  changes  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  eight  years,  and 
has  recently  been  verified  beyond  a 
question,  as  the  identical  plan  of  Fort 
Machault  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, with  the  bearing  of  the  hills  and 
the  distances  to  them.  The  following 
is  the  description  noted  on  the  map: 

"  Venango  Fort  is  situated  on  a  rising 
piece  of  ground  on  a  rich  bottom, 
abounding  with  clover,  sixty  yards  west 
of  the  Ohio.  The  north  and  south 
polygon  is  forty-five  yards,  and  the 
east  and  west  polygon  thirty-seven 
yards.  The  bastions  are  built  of  sap- 
lings, eight  inches  thick  and  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  set  stockade  fashion.^ 
Part  of  the  curtains  are  of  hewed  tim- 
ber, laid  lengthwise  upon  one  another, 
which  also  make  one  side  of  the  bar- 
racks." 

The  body  of  the  work  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  size  about 
seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  five 
feet,  with  bastions  in  the  form  of  poly- 
gons, at  the  four  angles.  The  gate 
fronted  the  river.  In  the  interior  were 
the  magazine,  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet, 
protected  by  a  thickness  of  three  feet 
of  earth,  and  several  buildings  for  bar- 
racks. Two  of  these  were  eighteen  by 
fifty  feet,  with  three  others  that  were 
smaller.  The  barracks  were  two  stories 
high  and  furnished  with  stone  chim- 
neys. A  door  in  the  north  eastern 
bastion  led  to  a  large  cellar. 

The  soldiers'  barracks  consisted  of 
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consists  of  stockades  drove  into  the 
ground  near  to  each  other,  and  wattled 
with  pol<?s  like  basket  work,  against 
which  is  earth  thrown  up  in  a  gradual 
ascent;  the  steep  part  is  next  the  fort, 
and  has  three  steps  all  along  the  en- 
trenchment for  the  men  to  go  up  and 
down  to  fire  at  an  enemy.  These  en- 
trenchments are  about  four  rods  from 
the  fort  and  go  all  around,  as  well  on 
the  side  next  the  water  as  the  land. 
The  outside  of  the  entrenchment  next 
the  water  joins  to  the  water.  The 
fort  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  opens 
to  the  land  side  and  the  other  to  the 
water  side,  where  the  magazine  is  built; 
that  to  the  land  side  is  in  fact  a  draw- 
bridge, which  in  day  time  serves  as  a 
bridge  to  the  people,  and  in  the  night 
is  drawn  up  by  chains  and  levers.  The 
stockades  are  round  logs  better  than  a 
foot,  and  over  and  about  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  high;  the  joints  are  secured  by  split 
logs.  -In  the  stockades  are  loop  holes 
made  so  as  to  nre  slanting  towards  the 
ground.  The  bastions  are  filled  with 
earth,  solid  about  eight  feet  high.  Each 
bastion  has  four  carriage  guns,  about 
four  pound;  no  swivels,  nor  any  mort- 
ars. They  have  no  cannon  but  at  the 
bastions."* 

The  Fort  at  Venango  was  completed 
in  April,  1754,  completing  the  chain  of 
defences  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 
They  were  not  remarkable  either  for 
strength  or  engineering  skill.  Neither 
Presq'  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  nor  Machault, 
had  any  earth  works  of  importance. 
They  were  probably  ail  constructed  on 
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the  same  plan,  although  Machault,  at 
Venango,  was  the  smallest  of  the 
whole.  Providentially  the  plan  of  the 
latter  has  survived  the  changes  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  eight  years,  and 
has  recently  been  verified  beyond  a 
question,  as  the  identical  plan  of  Fort 
Machault  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, with  the  bearing  of  the  hills  and 
the  distances  to  them.  The  following 
is  the  description  noted  on  the  map: 

^'  Venango  Fort  is  situated  on  a  rising 
piece  of  ground  on  a  rich  bottom, 
abounding  with  clover,  sixty  yards  west 
of  the  Ohio.  The  north  and  south 
polygon  is  forty-five  yards,  and  the 
east  and  west  polygon  thirty-seven 
yards.  The  bastions  are  built  of  sap- 
lings, eight  inches  thick  and  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  set  stockade  fashion.  ^ 
Part  of  the  curtains  are  of  hewed  tim- 
ber, laid  lengthwise  upon  one  another, 
which  also  make  one  side  of  the  bar- 
racks." 

The  body  of  the  work  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  size  about 
seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  five 
feet,  with  bastions  in  the  form  of  poly- 
gons, at  the  four  angles.  The  gate 
fronted  the  river.  In  the  interior  were 
the  magazine,  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet, 
protected  by  a  thickness  of  three  feet 
of  earth,  and  several  buildings  for  bar- 
racks. Two  of  these  were  eighteen  by 
fifty  feet,  with  three  others  that  were 
smaller.  The  barracks  were  two  stories 
high  and  furnished  with  stone  chim- 
neys. A  door  in  the  north  eastern 
bastion  led  to  a  large  cellar. 

The  soldiers'  barracks  consisted  of 
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thirty-seven  separate  buildings,  dis- 
posed around  the  fort,  chiefly  on  the 
northern  side.  A  saw  mill  was  erected 
on  a  little  stream  about  sixty  rods 
above,  and  near  the  site  where  the  Eng- 
lish fdrt  was  subsequently  built.  The 
dam  was  constructed  of  heavy  timbers, 
many  of  them  in  their  original  places 
at  the  present  day.  Here  was  prepared 
the  lumber  used  for  barracks,  and  per- 
haps for  boats  and  barges  to  be  used  in 
conveying  supplies  for  the  camp  and 
transportation  down  the  river.  Along 
the  northern  flank  of  the  fort  and  within 
fifty  feet  of  it  there  was  a  small  stream 
of  water  that  flowed  from  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  and  supplied  the  camp  with 
water.  'On  the  present  plan  of  the  city 
of  Franklin,'  Elk  street  passes  through 
the  site  of  the  fort,  whilst  the  southern 
side  reaches  nearly  to  Sixth  street. 
,  This  work  is  invariably  spoken  of  by 
the  French  as  Fort  Machault.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Jean'Baptiste  Mach- 
ault,  born  at  Amonville,  France,  De- 
cember lo,  1 701.  In  1745  he  was  Con- 
troller of  the  Finances;  in  1750,  Kee])er 
of  the  Seals,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Colonial  Department  in  1750.  In  1794 
lie  was  imprisoned  l)y  the  Revolution- 
ary Government,  and  died  the  same 
year  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

Capt.  Pouchot,  chief  engineer  of  the 
forces  in  Canada,  speaks  of  this  fort 
rather  contenii)tu()usly.  Me  says:  "At 
its  mouth  River  Aux  l^oeufs,  called  in 
ICnglish,  Venango,  the  French  ha\e  a 
very  poor  mean  fort  called  I'ort  Marh- 
ault,  which  is  also  an  entrepot,  for  that 
which  is  going  to  Fori  l)u  Quesne." 


We  have  a  partial  description  of  this 
fort  in  the  deposition  of  a  French 
prisoner,  named  Chauvignerie,  who 
says:  "Fort  Machault  is  a  fort  of 
wood,  filled  up  with  earth.  It  has 
bastions,  and  six  wall  pieces,  or  swivel 
guns,  and  the  whole  works  take  up 
about  two  acres  of  ground." 

A  claim  ha.s  been  set  up  for  another 
French  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
French  Creek,  at  the  mouth.  Henry 
DeCourcy,  on  the  authority  of  a  French 
map  in  Montreal,  affirms  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  creek.  It  is  so 
marked  in  the  map  published  in  the 
second  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives, ^taken  from  Pouchot' s  Memoirs. 
Du  Quesne  says  it  was  built,  "Half  on 
the  Ohio,  and  half  on  the  Aux  Boeufs." 
But  there  is  a  mistake  in  some  direction. 
The  discovery  of  the  map  of  the  Fort, 
with  the  topography  of  the  country  so 
distinctly  laid  down,  settles  the  location 
beyond  farther  controversy.  There  was 
but  one  French  fort  at  Venango.  Not 
the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to  two,  in 
that  region,  in  the  records  relating  to 
the  French  Occupation  there.  The 
earliest  settlers  came  to  Franklin  less 
than  thirty  years  after  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  French,  and.  they  found 
not  a  single  trace  of  any  military  work 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek.  Du 
Quesne  prc^bably  meant  by  saying  that 
the  fort  was  built:  "Half  on  the  Ohio, 
and  half  on  the  Aux  l>oeufs,"  that  it 
was  designed  to  command  theapjiroachos 
of  both  these  rivers.  Nor  is  it  dittirnlt 
to  imagine  that  the  map  was  drawn 
*Vul.  VI.,  P.  40S. 
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from  i,cntral  reports  with  the  simple 
knovied'^^e  that  the  fort  was  at  the 
mouth*  of  the  Aiix  lioeiifs.  and  placed 
inadverient! y  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river. 

\V'e  come  now  to  speak  of  the  map 
from  which  much  of  the  information  is 
drawn  iu  relation  to  the  location  and 
plan  of  Fort-^Iachanlt.*  Its  history  is 
mysterious  as  that  of  the  books  of  the 
Sibyl  at  Rome.  The  mystery  connected 
with  it  will  probably  never  be  un- 
raveled. It  is  simply  called  Venango 
Fort,  without  date  or  authorship,  or 
anything  that  would  indicate  its  origin. 
Yet  it  has  alLthe  topographical  features 
of  the  surrounding  country  as  correctly 
laid  cTown  as  though  taken  by  the 
camera. 

That  this  plan,  or  map,  for  it  is  both, 
is  a  plan  of  old  Fort  Machault  and  the 
surrounding  country,  there  is  not  one 
partic.le  of  doubt.  From  the  site  of  the 
old  earth  ruins,  visible  until  within  a 
few  years  ago,  the  distances  to  the 
neighboring  hills  correspond  to  those 
laid  down  on  the  plan.  The  bearings 
of  the  compass  to  the  hill  tops  corre- 
spoTid  to  within  half  a  degree.  The 
ford  marked  across  the  river  is  visible 
now  at  low  water ;  the  ravines  and  run- 
lets are  the  same  ;  a  swamp  marked  on 
the  plan,  some  fifty  rods  from  the  fort, 
has  its  (counterpart  lingering  unto  this 
day  ;  the  trace  of  the  road  leading  up 
the  rather  abrupt  hill  troni  the  fort  to 
the  river  side,  is  clearly  traceable  at  the 
present  time.     And  lastly,  the  remains 

*In  the  possesion  of  William  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Meadville,  Pa. 


of  the  timbers  that  formed  the  dam  of 
the  saw-mill,  still  buried  in  the  moist 
earth,  bear  their  silent  testimony  to  the 
identity  of  the  plan  and  the  work. 

Yet  there  are  difficulties  we  cannot 
explain.  The  annotations  are  in  the 
English  language.  The  name  Machault 
does  not  occur  on  it.  The  road  leading 
westward  is  marked  "Road  to  Pitts- 
burgh," yet  Pittsburgh  was  not  laid  out 
until  1760,  when  the  fort  was  in  ruins  ; 
still  Col.  Mercer  dates  his  ii^tter  at- 
Pittsburgh  in  1759.  The  smaller  stream 
is  called  French  Creek,  a  name  it  never 
bore  among  the  French,  but  Washing- 
ton calls  it  French  Creek  in  1753.  The 
larger  stream  is  called  the  Ohio,  that  is 
evidence  of  its  antiquity,  as  does  also 
the  annotation     Road  to  Le  Boeuf." 

That  it  was  not  hastily  done,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  paper.  Every  small  de- 
tail is  laid  down ;  the  bridges  across 
the  ravines  :  the  islands  in  the  rivers  ; 
the  ridge  of  hills  across  the  Ohio  ;  and 
even  the  two  scales,  one  by  which  to 
measure  the  fort  and  the  other  the 
surrounding  country,  are  drawn  to  a 
nicety.  AH  these  items  not  only  show 
the  genuineness  of  the  map,  but  the  de- 
liberate character  of  the  work. 

The  most  plausible  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  this:  It  may  have  been 
copied  from  a  French  map,  now  lost, 
by  an  'English  officer,  translating  the 
French  annotations,  and  marking  the 
road  that  leads  south  as  the  roail  to 
Pittsburgh.  And  as  the  actual  name  of 
the  fort  was  not  generally  known  to  the 
English,  it  is  called  Venango  Fort  from 
the  location.     Indeed,   the  nan\e,  as 
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found  in  the  English  papers  of  the 
time,  is  almost  always  the  Fort  at  Ve- 
nango. • 

Farther  in  regard  to  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  map : — It  was  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  Shippen 
family,  brought  to  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1825.  This  was  an  influen- 
tial family  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  difficulties.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  Edward 
Shippen  of  Lancaster,  the  grandfather 
of  Hon.  Henry  Shippen,  Judge  of  the 
district  embraced  by  the  whole  of  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  at  that  time,  was 
actively  engaged  in  public  affairs  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Occupation.  It  is 
natural  tHerefore  to  trace  the  map  bacTc 
to  him.  At  that  time  he  was  protho- 
notary  of  Lancaster  county,  and  corre- 
spondent and  confidential  agent  of 
James  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. .  He  was  very  closely  identified 
with  the  French  troubles  on  the  Ohio. 
He  had  correspondence  with  John 
Frazier,  the  old  gunsmith,  who  was 
driven  out  of  his  home  at  Weningo  by' 
the  Frenchman,  Joncaire,  when  he  came 
to  set  up  his  fort.  No  doubt  he  had 
Frazier  and  others  picking  up  informa- 
tion for  him  that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
government. 

We  find  him  actually  in  possession  of 
the  map  of  one  of  the  French  forts, 
through  Mr.  Frazier.  In  a  letter  to 
Gov.  Hamilton,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1753,  he  encloses  a  letter  from 
Frazier  to  Mr.  Young,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract:  ''Here  is  en- 
closed a  draught  of  the  fort,  the  French 
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built  a  little  the  other  side  of  Sugar 
Creek,  not  far  from  Weningo,  where 
they  have  eight  cannon." 

This  allusion  must  be  to  the  plan  of 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  ;  it  corresponds  nearly, 
in  its  armament,  to  the  account  given  by 
Washington,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
there,  and  there  was  no  other  work 
near  to  Weningo,  and  Fort  Machault 
was  not  built  at  that  date. 

We  conclude  then,  that  either  the 
original  French  plan,  or  a  copy,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  prisoner, 
or  been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  like  the 
leaden  plate,  and  that  a  copy  of  this, 
with  English  notes,  has  come  down  to 
our  day  to  show  us  the  size  and  style 
of  old  Fort  Machault. 

We  have  some  facts  in  regard  to  French 
operations  from  this  time  to  the  final 
evacuation  of  the  upper  forts  in  1759. 
In  a  communication  from  Du  Quesne 
to  the  ISIarquis  De  Vaudreuil,  dated 
Quebec,  July  5.  1755,  there  the  hope, 
expressed  of  living  off  the  country.  He 
says:  "Fort  Du  Quesne  could  in  less 
than  two  years  support  itself. 
Peas-  ^tjpe  now  planted,  and  they  have 
two  cows,  one  bull,  some  horses  and 
twenty-three  pigs.  At  Fort  Machault, 
where  the  land  is  very  fertile,  it  will  be 
easy  to  have  the  same  resource.  At 
river  Boeuf  fh(!  land  is  not  so  good,  but 
it  is  expected  that  peas,  Indian  corn 
and  oats  will  easily  grow  there.  Hogs 
can  be  easily  raised  there,  they  have  al- 
ready nine;  the  prairies,  in  that  quar- 
ter, which  are  extensive,  furnish  only 
bad  hay,  but  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  it. 
At  PresqTsle  there  is  the  same  uni- 
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formity  of  land,  but  the  hay  is  very 
abundant  and  good  on  it. 

"Ti%  to  be  observed  that  the  quantity 
of  pirogues  constructed  at  the  river  Aux 
Boeuf  has  exhausted  all  the  large  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  post ;  it  is 
very  important  to  send  carpenters  there 
soon,  to  build  some  plank  bateaux  like 
those  of  the  English.  Two  advantages 
will  result  therefrom  :  a  much  greater 
load  can  be  carried  and  the  incon- 
venience of  readily  upsetting,  so  com- 
mon to  pirogues,  will  be  avoided." 

In  1756,  Fort  Machault  is  thus  de- 
scribed: With  a  Captain's  command 
of  about  fifty  men  ;  the  fort  of  stock- 
ades very  weak  and  scarce  of  provisions; 
a  few  Indian  families  about  the  place  ; 
not  built."* 

In  October,  1757,  Stephen  Chauvign- 
erie  says  :  "  His  father  is  lieutenant  of 
marines  and  commandant  at  Fort  Ma- 
chaulf,  built  lately  at  Venango,  and 
now  finishing ;  tliat  there  are  about 
fifty  regulars  and  forty  laborers  at  said 
.fort.".t 

Frederic  Post,  in  1758,  says  an  In- 
dian told  him  that  the  fort  had  but  one 
officer  and  twenty-five  men,  and  is 
much  distressed  for  provisions,  as  are 
the  two  upper  forts.  J 

Chauvignerie  thus  describes  the  two 
upper  forts  in  1757  :  "The  river  is 
very  shallow  there,  and  the  country  fiat 
and  pleasant  ;  the  fort  there  is  very 
strong,  palisaded  ;  has  a  glacis  with  a 
dry  ditch  three  feet  deep  ;  he  does  not 

*Peun.  Archives,  iii,  13. 
fPenn.  Archives,  111,315. 
|Penn.  Archives,  iii,  561. 


know  the  number  of  cannon,  says  they 
are  swivels,  and  under  a  dozen ;  is 
commanded  by  his  uncle,  Monsieur  Du 
Vierge,  who  is  an  ensign  of  foot." 

The  first  interruption  of  this  chain  of 
fortifications  was  the  forced  abandon- 
nient  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  This  was  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
1758,  at  the  approach  of  Gen.  Forbes. 
Three  years  before.  Gen.  Braddock 
had  been  sent  against  it,  with  a  strong 
army.  The  design  of  his  expedition  ^-as 
to  reduce  this  fort,  then  ascend  the 
river  and  reduce  the  remaining  forts 
on  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  But  his 
disastrous  defeat  on  the  Monongahela, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1755,  when 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  fort,  brought 
disappointment  to  the  English,  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  French. 

During  the  two  years  following,  all 
the  movements  of  the  English  had 
proved  so  disastrous  that  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign  of  1757  general  discour- 
agement prevailed.  A  succession  of 
victories  in  the  northeast  had  greatly 
Strengthened  the  French,  and  brought 
equal  despondency  to  the  English. 
Lake  George  and  the  great  lakes  from 
Ontario  westward,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  former,  and  gave  them  un- 
disturbed access  to  the  upper  Ohio, 
whilst  Fort  Du  Quesne  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  lower  river. 

But  in  June  1757,  William  Pitt  be- 
came Premier  of  England,  and  infused 
new  vigor  into  the  government.  In 
175S  a  very  large  force  was  sent  over  to 
engai;e  the  enemv  both  on  the  line  of 
the  lakes  and  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The 
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latter  was  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Forbes.  His  force  amounted  to  some 
seven  tlTousand  men.  of  whom  nearly 
five  thousand  were  from  the  provinces. 
A  part  of  this  army  was  sent  in  advance 
under  command  of  Col.  Bouquet. 
Approaching  the  scene  of  active  opera- 
tions, Major  Grant  was  sent  with  eight 
hundred  men  to  reconnoiter  the  fort. 
Deceived  with  the  idea  that  the  garri- 
son was  quite  weak,  he  ventured  to 
make  a  night  attack,  and  was  defeated 
with  great  carnage.  This  was  on  the 
14th  day  of  September.  Gen.  Forbes 
came  up  with  the  remaiuing  forces  on 
the  first  of  November. 

Learning  of  the  strength  of  the  con- 
solidatecT  army,  through  spies,  the 
French  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  success- 
ful resistance,  and  determined  to  aban- 
don and  destroy  their  works  before  a 
blow  had  been  struck.  The  plan  was 
carried  gut,  and  when  the  English  came 
up  they  found  nothing  but  the  blasted 
and  charred  remains  of  what  had  been 
Fort  Du.Quesne. 

General  Forbes  says,  in  his  report ; 
"They  have  blown  up  and  destroyed 
all  their  fortifications,  houses,  ovens 
and  magazines — all  their  Indian  goods 
burned  in  the  stores  that  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  Of  the  garrison, 
fourhundred  men.  with  the  commander, 
De  Lignerie,  went  up  the  river  to  \'e- 
nango." 

In  the  meantime  e\'ery  effort  was 
made  to  strengthen  Fort  Machault. 
Platforms  were  erected  in  the  bastions, 
and  swivel  guns  mounted  on  them. 
The  stockades  were 'lined  to  render 
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them  more  secure.  A  large  force  of 
laborers  was  at  work,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  making  Machault  as  strong  as 
Du  Quesne  had  been. 

Yet  the  force  at  these  forts  seems  to 
have  fluctuated  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  demanded.  .  There  was  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  below,  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  line  of 
the  lakes.  The  ruins  of  Fort  Du  Quesne 
were  removed  and  Fort  Pitt  had  taken 
their  place,  and  for  the  present  the 
English  were  content  to  hold  it  without 
farther  demonstration. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1759,  a  spy 
named  Bull  reported  to  Col.  Mercer  at 
Fort  Pitt,  the  condition  of  the  French 
forts.  He  reported  Burinol  in  com- 
mand at  Presq'Isle ;  with  two  otticers, 
two  traders,  one  clerk,  one  priest  and 
one  hundred  and  three  men.  At  Fort 
Le  Boeuf,  Le  Sambrow  in  command, 
two  officers,  one  clerk,  one  priest  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  Ma- 
chault, De  Lignerie  in  command,  two 
officers  and  forty  men. 

On  the  following  May,  Col.  Mercer 
writes  of  farther  intelligence  through  a 
spy:  ''There  are  about  an  hundred 
soldiers  at  Venango,  with  several 
officers,  besides  what  are  gone  upon 
party  with  Lidians.  They  are  fitting 
up  platforms  and  lining  their  stockade. 
They  expect  we  will  proceed,  up  the 
river,  and  De  Lignerie  is  determined  to 
fight  us  in  the  woods.  They  have  eleven 
bateaux  at  Venango,  and  one  great  gun 
of  the  size  of  a  quart  pot.  which  they 
fire  off  by  a  train  of  powder." 

In  the  meantime  new  counsels  pre- 
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vailetl.  The  successes  of  theP'rench  in 
the  northeast  eiicou raged  them  to  hope 
that  the  T:ime  had  come  when  their 
broken  line  of  defenses  might  be  re- 
newed and  matters  proceed  on  the  de- 
fensive. Tlie  first  effort  was  in  gather- 
ing all  their  energies  in  an  attempt  to 
retake  Fort  Dii  Quesne,  or  Fort  Pitt, 
as  it  was  now  called.  iMachault  was  to 
be  the  point  of  assembly.  The  expedi- 
tion was  to  go  down  the  river  in  boats. 
Men  and  supplies  were  ordered  from 
the  upper  forts,  and  from  the  distant 
west.  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  furnished 
assistance.  This  could  not  come  up 
the  river,  and  the  long,  circuitous  route 

•  by  the  northwestern  rivers  and  Lake 
Erie  was  "adopted.  "From  the  fort  at 
Kaskaskia,  Monsieur  D'Aubrey  started 
with  four  hundred  men  and  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  flour.  His 
route  was  a  slow  and  painfid  one,  d<:)wn 
the  rvHssissippl  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  then  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash, 
then  up  that  river  to  the  portage  at  Fort 
Miami,  now  Fort  Wayne  ;  then  he 
carried  his  store  across  to  the  Maumee; 
thence  into  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  down  to 
Presq'Isle ;   thence  carried  across  the 

'  country  to  Le  Boeuf ,  then  floated  down 
French  Creek  to  Venango. 

W>  hear  from  the  fort  again  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1759.  It  is  in  a  letter 
from  Col.  Mercer  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
report  is  from  two  Lidians  who  had 
been  sent  up  the  river  as  spies.  They 
say:  *'We  found  at  Venango  seven 
hundred  Frenrli  and  four  hundred  In- 
dians ;  the  commanding  officer  told  us 
they  expect  six  hundred  more  Indians; 


that  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  would 
come  and  drive  us  from  this  place." 
Farther,  they  learned  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  days  six  hundred  more  In- 
dians had  arrived.  They  were  fitting 
out  for  the  expedition,  to  set  out  in  the 
night,  having  three  pieces  of  cannon 
brought  from  Le  Boeuf,  and  others  ex- 
pected every  hour,  with  a  great  many 
bateaux  loaded  with  proWsions. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  making 
good  progress,  and  they  were  hopeful 
of  a  successful  expedition  down  the 
river.  The  bustle  of  preparation  was 
seen  everywhere,  when  suddenly  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  above  with  mysteri- 
ous countenance  bearing  despatches  for 
the  Commandant.  Evil  tidings  spread 
throughout  the  camp.  There  was 
trouble  at  Fort  Niagara.  It  was  closely 
invested  by  the  English  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  help  was  demanded 
at  once.  Orders  had  come  recalling 
all  the  forces  at  forts  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fort  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

All  was  consternation.  The  prize 
seemed  just  within  the  grasp.  The  re- 
inforcement from  Kaskaskia  had  hardly 
rested  from  their  toil.  But  there  was 
no  recourse.  All  their  hopes  were 
blighted.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  forts  they  had  held 
for  six  years,  and  evacuation  meant 
abandonment  of  the  country  forever. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
creek  was  too  low  for  successful  navi- 
gation, and  the  principal  portion  of 
their  effects  must  be  abandoned.  Noth- 
ing but  personal  baggage  could  be  car- 
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ried  with  them.  They  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  u-erc  liberal  with  the  In- 
dians. *  Dasky  warriors  were  tricked 
out  'v\  laco  coats  and  conked  hats; 
swarthy  maidens  were  made  happy 
with,  presents  of  French  calico  and  red 
blankets;  strings  of  beads  were  thrown 
lavishly  around  the  necks  of  papooses, 
all  guileless  of  them  before  ;  flour 
bf'jught  by  that  painful  journey  from 
Kaskaskia,  borne  wearily  on  men's 
shoulders  over  long  portages,  was  dis- 
tributed in  lavish  rations,  and  other 
stores  were  passed  freely  around.  The 
ijlltcr  property  was  all  collected  within 
the  fort  and  the  v/hole  set  on  fire.  The 
barracks  without  as  well  as  within  were 
involved  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
boats  and  bataux  on  which  the  assaalt 
was  to  iiave  been  made  on  Fort  Pitt 
were  also  consigned  to  the  flames  with- 
out mercy.  The  swivel  guns,  or  wall 
pieces,  as  they  called  them,  were  first 
disabled,  then  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
everything  of  value  removed  from 
sight.  • 

This  destruction  was  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Gov.  Vaudreuil,  of  Canada, 
in  anticipation  of  a  dangerous  assault 
from  the  English  forces,  had  instructed 
De  Lignerie  to  fall  back  successively 
upon  Forts  Le  Boeuf  and  Presq'  Isle, 
and  so  completely  destroy  the  works  as 
to  leave  nothing  behind  that  would  be 
available  to  the  enemy." 

Then  the  entire  party  took  leave  of 
their  Indian  allies,  not  without  the  show 
of  bravado,  even  in  this  hour  of  hu- 
miliation, telling  them  that  although 


they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  them 
now,  yet  that  they  would  return  in  a 
year  and  stay  with  them  permanently. 
Then  the  entire  party  took  their  way 
up  the  creek,  with  feelings  less  buoyant 
than  when  they  came  to  plant  them- 
selves down  upon  the  soil. 

We  have  not  the  details  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  other  Forts,  Le 
Le  Boeuf  and  Presq'  Isle,  but  they 
were  doubtless  dismantled  with  equal 
haste,  and  all  proceeded  to  Fort 
Niagara  to  find  themselves  driven  from 
that  point  to  find  no  refuge  this  side  of 
Canada. 

Time  and  the  resistless  energies  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  icono- 
clastic spirit  of  the  age  have  removed 
all  traces  of  these  French  works.  There 
was  little  that  would  bear  the  effects  of 
time  and  the  chances  that  would  follow 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  They 
were  but  stockades  that  might  be  dis- 
mantled and  destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 
Even  the  slight  earthworks  that  were 
said  to  belong  to  the  bastions  were  but 
temporary,  and  would  soon  disappear. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Machault  presented  merely  the  appear- 
ance of  small,  irregular  mounds  of 
earth,  covereil  with  briars  and  brambles. 
The  mass  had  evidently  passed  through 
the  fire,  as  the  stones  bore  evidence  of 
its  action,  and  coarse  beads  and  bits  of 
glass  and  iron,  washed  out  by  the  rains, 
bore  evidence  of  having  passed  through 
that  element.  Many  rude  knife  blades 
were  found,  designeil  to  operate  on  the 
principle  of  the  razor,  and  strongly 
suggestive  of  use  as  scalping  knives  by 
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the  Indians.  They  were  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade,  designed  either  as  gratu- 
ities of  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
their  association  with  the  Indians,  and 
without  special  care  as  to  the  use  they 
might  make  of  them.  Indeed  the  very 
toleration  of  the  French  by  the  Indians 
in  this  entire  region  was  purchased 
with  an  unceasing  supply  of  gratuities, 
and  the  constant  promise  of  future 
advantage  through  trade  and  traffic; 
and  the  idea  of  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage was  conveyed  to  them  even  in 
the  construction  of  the  forts.  And  the 
coarse  glass  beads  that  4ie  found  even 
to  the  present  day  show  how  lavishly 
they  were  suppled  at  the  time  of  the 
sojourn  here. 

A  relic  of  the  fort  was  brought  to 
light  about  forty-five  years  ago  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  four-pounder  cannon. 
It  was  in  part  disintombed  by  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
trunnions  had  been  knocked  off,  the  gun 
spiked;  and,  thus  disabled,  laid  away  to 
its  long* sleep  of  an  hundred  years.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  swivel  guns, 
or  wall  pieces,  spoken  of  by  young 
Ch'auvignerie,  and  there  is  as'  little 
doubt  that  the  other .  five,  as  well  as 
those  brought  down  from  Le  Boeuf  for 
the  attack  on  Fort  Pitt,  are  buried 
somewhere  in  the  same  locality,  as  the 
creek  was  too  low  and  the  haste  of  the 
French  too  great,  to  allow  them  to 
carry  them  away  in  their  precipitate 
flight.  This  gun  was  afterwards  re- 
paired and  used  for  patriotic  purposes, 
until  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  under  the  influence 


of  an  excessive  amount  of  patriotism,  it 
was  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  sandstone 
and  blown  to  pieces. 

A  peculiar  species  of  grape  was  found 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  by  the 
early  settlers.  This  was  for  a  time 
propagated  under  the  name  of  the 
Venango  grape.  It  must  have  been 
brought  here  by  the  French,  and  was 
considered  valuable  m  its  day;  but 
changes  in  the  location  and  the  advent 
of  better  varieties  have  crowded  it  out 
and  it  has  been  lost. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  energy 
and  perse verence  with  which  the  French 
claim  was  prosecuted.  The  enterprise 
was  attended  by  great  difficulties.  All 
supplies,  armament,  and  material  of 
war  were  brought  from  Canada.  The 
route  was  by  water  to  Erie,  with  a 
portage  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara; 
thence  across  the  country  to  Water- 
ford, -or  Le  Boeuf,  fifteen  miles;  thence 
floated  down  French  Creek  to  the 
lower  part  of  Venango.  The  Indians 
in  the  entire  region  around  were  hostile 
to  them  and  disposed  to  favor  the  Eng- 
lish, and  they  must  purchase  tlireir  co- 
operation by  excessive  largesses,  and 
the  unscrupulous  creatures  were  con- 
stantly levying  blackmail  upon  them. 
There  was  the  consciousness  too  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  English  in 
having  the  whole  coast,  south  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  open  to  their  shipping, 
and  the  co-operation  of  their  adjacent 
colonies. 

Vet  there  was  the  vision  of  Empire 
before  them.  There  was  all  this  vast 
territory,  extending  from  the  Lakes  to 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Alle- 
gheny nv.'i'.jUains  v.-estv/iird  to  unknown 
re^loii^.  it  was  theirs  by  right  of  dis- 
covery; they  had  planted  the  standard 
of  the  cross  and  unfurled  the  colors  of 
France  a:  the  sources  of  all  its  great 
rivers:  and  ihey  had  glided  down  the 
waters  of  its  Ohio,  and  mighty  Missis- 
sippi, even  to  the  point  where  they  de- 
bouched into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pro- 
claiming everywhere,  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King.  And  they  had  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  defended  by 
the  might  of  the  strong  arm,  carried 
forward  by  all  the  resources  of  the 
treasury,  and  urged  by  all  the  armies  of 
France. 

Eut^the  good  Providence  of  God  had 
some  better  thing  in  store  for  this 
country.  The  strong  and  rugged  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  was  to  prevail.  The 
people  who  had  been  gathered  out  of 
all  th.e  n.-itions,  from  Aryan  to  Saxon, 
.and  been  kneaded  and  moulded  in  a 
thousand  revolutions,  and  purified  and 
made  strong  in  the  fires  of  a  thousand 
persecutions  ■  and  trials,  were  to  form 
this  new  nation,  **The  last  and  noblest 
of  time."  This  great  country  was  to 
be  ])Osse3sed  by  a  race  callable  of  cut- 
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ting  down  its  mighty  forests,  breaking 
up  its  immense  prairies;  bridging  its 
vast  rivers;  tunnelling  its  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  opening  up  its  granaries  for 
the  supply  of  the  old  world,  and  bring- 
ing into  circulation  its  treasures  of  iron 
and  copper  and  silver  and  gold. 

Republican  institutions  were  to  kindle 
up  their  lights  here,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  their  influence  was 
to  reach  around  the  world  and  be  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  hope  and 
the  courage  of  the  nations  in  their 
dream  of  liberty.  Protestantism  was 
here  to  erect  her  high  places  and  ex- 
tend her  beneficent  influence  away 
across  the  continent,  and  beyond  the 
seas,  even  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  greatly  assist  in  moulding 
the  opinions  of  the  nations  and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  sphere  of  that 
sweet  and  blessed  light  that  is  finally  to 
enlighten  the  whole  world. 

And  so  the  vision  faded,  the  dream 
passed,  as  do  the  dreams  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  white  lilies  of  France 
withered  to  bloom  no  more  south  of 
the  great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence. 


S.  J.  M.  Eatox. 
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marvellous  mineral  resources.  As  an 
e\hiI>ition  of  newspaper  enterprise  it  is 
a  ])right  page  in  the  history  of  Western 
journalism.  A  co[\v  lying  upon  m\- 
table  contains  the  following  article  con- 
cerning '*  Some  of  the  Earlv  Birds  "  of 


LcadrUlc  H<:rald  Diiiiocrat  upon 
tlie  first  day  of  January  ( i .SSc))  issued 
an  extra  edition,  comprising  twenty- 
four  |)Mges,  devoted  principally  to  a 
historical  review  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  Leadville.  and  especially  its 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Alle- 
gheny m'>:>u;ita!ns  v/estv/iird  to  unknown 
re^ir'ion^.  It  was  theirs  by  rii::ht  of  dis- 
covery; they  had  planted  the  standard 
of  the  cross  and  unfurled  the  colors  of 
France  a:  the  sources  of  all  its  great 
rivers:  and  ihey  had  glided  down  the 
waters  of  its  Ohio,  and  mighty  Missis- 
sippi, even  to  the  point  where  they  de- 
bouched into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pro- 
claiming everywhere,  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King.  And  they  had  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  defended  by 
the  might  of  the  strong  arm,  carried 
forward  by  all  the  resources  of  the 
treasury,  and  urged  by  all  the  armies  of 
France. 

But  "the  good  Providence  of  God  had 
some  better  thing  in  store  for  this 
country.  The  strong  and  ru,L(ged  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  was  to  prevail.  The 
people  who  had  been  gathered  out  of 
all  th.e  n.-itions,  from  Aryan  to  Saxon, 
.and  been  kneaded  and  moulded  in  a 
thousand  revolutions,  and  purified  and 
made  strong  in  the  tires  of  a  thousand 
persecutions  ■  and  trials,  were  to  form 
this  new  nation,  *'The  last  and  noblest 
of  time."  Tliis  great  country  was  to 
be  ]}Ossessed  by  a  race  caj^able  of  cut- 


ting down  its  mighty  forests,  breaking 
up  its  immense  prairies;  bridging  its 
vast  rivers;  tunnelling  its  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  opening  up  its  granaries  for 
the  supply  of  the  old  world,  and  bring- 
ing into  circulation  its  treasures  of  iron 
and  copper  and  silver  and  gold. 

Republican  institutions  were  to  kindle 
up  their  lights  here,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  their  influence  was 
to  reach  around  the  world  and  be  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  hope  and 
the  courage  of  the  nations  in  their 
dream  of  liberty.  Protestantism  was 
here  to  erect  her  high  places  and  ex- 
tend her  beneficent  influence  away 
across  the  continent,  and  beyond  the 
seas,  even  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  greatly  assist  in  moulding 
the  opinions  of  the  nations  and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  sphere  of  that 
sweet  and  blessed  light  that  is  finally  to 
enliLihten  the  whole  world. 

o 

And  so  the  vision  faded,  the  dream 
passed,  as  do  the  dreams  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  white  lilies  of  France 
withered  to  bloom  no  more  south  of 
the  great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence. 

S.  J.  M.  E.\TON. 


{Concluded.) 
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Tlie /<  (?</:77/t'  Iltriu'd  Z\'//:ocrdt  upon 
the  first  day  of  January  ( i  SSf))  issued 
an  extra  edition,  comprising  twenty- 
four  p-jges,  devoted  principally  to  a 
historical  review  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  Leadville,  and  especially  its 


marvellous  mineral  resources.  As  an 
exhibition  of  newspa[->er  enterprise  it  is 
a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  Western 
journalism.  A  cofU"  lying  upon  my 
table  contains  the  following  article  con- 
cerning '*  Some  of  the  Early  Birds  "  of 
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Leadville,  giving  an  account  of  the 
First  House,"  the  Initial  School," 
the  "First Doctor,"  the  "First Lawyer," 
the  "First  Hotel,"  and  the  "First 
Postmaster,"  who  was  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
W.  Tabor.  The  article  deserves  re- 
production in  these  pages.  Our  readers, 
therefore,  will, be  indebted  to  that  pro- 
gressive journal  for  the  interesting  facts 
which  read  like  a  historical  romance 
concerning  the  building  of  this  wonder- 
ful city  above  the  clouds  w-ithin  so  short 
a  time  since  it  was  known  as  California 
Gulch  —  a  mineral  metropolis  whose 
smelters  yielded  bullion  during  iSSS  to 
the  value  of  $6,497  ,607. 

The  Herald  Democrat  says:  Upon 
the  street  the  other  day,  gathering, 
statistics  for  this  paper,  a  reporter  en- 
countered one  of  the  oldest."  Stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Harrison  avenue 
and  Chestnut  street,  the  gentleman 
pointed  across  the  street  to  Mr.  Mater's 
store  and  said: 

"  That  is  where  the  first  laniber 
house  in^this  camp  was  erected." 

You  were  here  then  ?  "  asked  the 
reporter. 

"  Yes;  a  few  of  us  were  here  at  that 
date." 

"'  You  know  then  that  that  was  the 
first  sure-enough  house  in  Leadville, 
do  you  ?  " 

"Bet  on  it;  was  right  here  at  the  time." 

"AVhat  else  do  you  know  of  early 
history  ?  '  * 

"  Enough  to  fill  a  book." 

''Well,  go  on;  the  next  number  of 
The  Herald  Democrat  will  be  as  big  as 
a  book," 


The  gentleman  then  went  on  to  tell 
of  a  young  friend  of  his,  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  who  was  among  the  early 
comers  to  this  camp.  He  was  a  good 
workman,  and  the  camp  at  that  time 
w^as  very  much  in  need  of  his  labor. 
The  idea  suggested  to  him  of  erecting  a 
temporary  shed  in  which  to  begin  busi- 
ness, our  informant  offering  to  furnish 
the  necessary  tools.  The  trade  was 
made,  and  tlie  young  smith  put  up  his 
shop.  He  prospered,  but  after  awhile 
business  began  to  crowd  about  him, 
and  the  claimant  of  the  ground  on 
which  his  shanty  stood  said  that  he 
must  either  purchase  the  property  or 
move.  The  amount  asked  for  the  lot 
was  one  hundred  dollars.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  young  blacksmith  was  every 
day  growing,  and  so  was  the  camp,  but 
he  felt  that  both  would  not  warrant  his 
paying  such  an  enormous  figure  for  a 
lot  in  the  suburbs.  •  The  smith  con- 
sulted his  friend  regarding  the  pur- 
chase, and  he  strongly  urged  him  to 
buy  the  lot.  After  paying  for  his  tools, 
he  had  laid  by  about  the  amount  of 
money  asked  for  the  property,  but 
after  mature  deliberation  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  shut  up 
shop. 

"Weil,  what  then?"  asked  the  re- 
porter. 

"Why.  sir,  in  ninety  days  after  my 
friend  relinquisheil  the  property,  it  was 
sold  for  ten  tliousand  dollars." 

"What  became  of  the  young  man?" 

"  FTe  left  camp  in  disgust,  ha\  ing 
missed  or  neglected  to  take  advantage 
of  the  'tide  in  his  affairs.'  " 
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Among  the  early  families  to  the  camp 
came  that  of  Mr.  William  Randolph. 
He  pitched  his  tent  on  a  little  rise  of 
ground  opposite  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Grand  hotel. 

Charles  Mater  came  with  the  first 
store,  which  was  opened  out  in  a  little 
log  shanty,  on  the  ground  now  covered 
by  his  commodious  place  of  business  on 
Chestnut  street.  Next  in  this  line  came 
H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  who  started  in  the 
grocery  business  on  Chestnut  street, 
one  door  west  of  Harrison  avenue. 

The  first  public  house  was  com- 
menced on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1S77, 
which  was  finished  and  thrown  open  to 
the  public  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 
The  builder  and  proprietor  was  Mr. 
G.  A.  Harris,  who  performed  every 
particle  of  the  labor  in  its  construction, 
from  the  foundation  to  the  roof.  The 
size  was  12x15  feet,  and  a  story  and  a 
half-high.  It  afforded  accommodation 
for  eight  or  ten  sleepers.  The  name  of 
this  hotel  was  ''The  City,"  and  its  site 
is  now  covered  by  the  Grand  hotel. 
Mr.  Harris  kept  this  hotel  until  about 
July  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
enlarged  it  and  changed  the  name  to 
the  Grand,  which  was  subsequently  sold 
by  him  to  Walsh  &  Co. 

The  first  lawyer  to  come  to  Leadville 
was  the  late  A.  C.  Updegrafif,  Esq., 
w^ho  became  county  judge  of  this 
county.    He  came  from  Iowa. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  a  log 
shanty  on  what  is  now  Elm  street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Grand  hotel.  The  build- 
ing was  a  seven  by  nine  shed,  covered 
with  mud. 


The  post  office  was  established  here 
in  1S77,  and  the  first  postmaster  was 
H.  A.  W.  Tabor.  The  office^ was  kept 
in  one  corner  of  his  grocery  store,  and 
the  postmaster's  time  was  divided  be- 
tween selling  groceries  and  miners' 
supplies,  and  assorting  out  and  deliver- 
ing letters.*  , 

August  Riche  came  to  this  camp  from 
Fairplay.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  but  he  never  did  anything  but 
dig  for  carbonates.  Riche's  wealth 
consisted  of  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  a 
faithful  dog,  of  which  the  poor  shoe- 
maker was  very  fond.  The  dog  and 
August  were  sure  to  show  up  once  a 
week  in  search  of  something  to  eat. 
Although  very  hard  up  he  had  friends. 
He  declared  that  he  would  keep  on 
digging  until  he  struck  it,  if  it  took 
until  the  end  of  his  days.  Riche's 
persistency  was  afterwards  fully  re- 
warded. 

Tom  Hook  was  another  shoemaker, 
and  he  too  came  to  this  camp  dead 
broke.  He  took  out  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
and,  being  a  prudent  man,  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  starving. 

One  of  the  luckiest  men  that  ever 
came  to  this  camp  was  Pete  Finnerty. 
Pete,  away  back  on  his  little  mortgaged 
farm  in  Iowa,  heard  about  Leadville 
and  its  carbonates,  and  pulled  out.  He 
was  as  poor  as  the  farmer  relatives  he 
left  behind,  who  bolie\ed  that  he  was 

*Riche  and  Hook  were  the  prospcct(^rs  whom 
SeiKUor  Tal).>i- "grub  stakcvl" — the  result  hoini; 
the  discovery  of  the  "Little  rittslnirLjh,"  uitli 
its  eventful  history. 
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not  doing  the  wisest  thing  in  leaving 
for  the  silver  land.  Pete  bought  a  team 
of  mules,  and  did  hauling  about  the 
camp,  bui  later  he  hired  a  man  to  pelt 
his  mules  while  he  worked  in  the  mines. 
He  associated  himself  with  the  Dilloti 
boys  in  the  search  for  carbonates,  and 
often  their  larder  was  very  scant,  but 
their  hope  was  always  high.  Together 
they  worked  on  Fryer  hill,  and  their 
work  was  finally  rewarded  in  a  strike  in 
a  mine  they  named  the  Little  Chief. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1S7S,  and  some 
time  in  November  the  boys  had  the 
very  tempting  offer  for  the  property  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  accepted  the  offer,  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  the  discoverers  were  to  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  out  and  market- 
ing ore  from  the  Little  Chief-  There 
was  an  abundance  of  ore  in  sight,  and 
the  boys  made  pretty  fair  use  of  their 
time  in*  digging  out  silver.  Pete  came 
out  of  the  Little  Chief  with  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  few 
months  before  the  sole  possessions  of 
this  man  was  a  span  of  mules  and  a 
wagon.  '  After  receiving  his  money,  the 
first  thing  Finnerty  thought  of  was  his 
poor  relatives  trudging  along  on  mort- 
gaged farms  back  in  Iowa — the  good 
brothers  against  whose  advice  he  came 
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to    Colorado.      He    had   bushels  of 
money,  and  no  brothers  of  his  should 
want  for  it.    The  first  intimation  they 
had  of  the  brother's  good  luck  came  in 
the  shape  of  drafts  on  New  York  for 
sums  of  money  payable  to  the  order  of 
each  of  them,  which  simply  turned  their 
heads  with   deligTit.     The   Finnertys  ' 
were  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood  for  \ 
miles  about,  and  every  one  of  them  was  \ 
looked  upon  as  very  princes,  while  all 
wondered  how  much  money  Pete  had 
come  into  possession  of,  since  the  sums 
sent  home  as  gifts  from  the  great  gen- 
erous Irish  heart  were  extravagant. 

The  stories  which  got  out  about  the 
Iowa  neigborhood  regarding  Pete  Fin- 
nerty's  wealth,  were  many  and  wild,  ' 
some  placing  it  at  millions,  while  others 
declared  that  the  generous  fellow  had 
given  each  of  his  brothers  $20,000. 
One  thing  was  certain  and  susceptible  ^ 
of  proof ;  from  poor  farmers  they  had  \ 
been  raised  by  the  noble  brother  to  j 
affluence.    Certain  it  is  too  that  among  1 
the  hundreds  who  came  into  possesion 
of  fortunes  in  this  land  of  silver,  not 
one  was  more  deserving  than  Pete  Fin- 
nerty.   He  was  not  only  made  happy  j 
himself,  but  all  of  his  kin  were  made  I 
equally  happy,  and  live  to  bless  their  j 
great-hearted  benefactor.  \ 
Henrv  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE    SEA    S?:RPENT:    SOME    OF    HIS  AUTHENTICATED 

APPEARANXES. 


Therf:  may  be  no  Sea  Serpent,  but 
for  a  mythical  reptile,  lie  has  produced 
more  discussion  and  derision,  and  been 
seen  by  a  greater  number,of  persons  of 
''undoubted  veracity,"  ttiatt.  any  other 
thing  located,  or  said  to  be  located, 
upon  the  earth  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth. 

From '  island  missionaries  and  sea 
coast  bishops,  down  to  hnrable  sailors 
and  lone  fisherman,  we  find  a  myriad 
of  witnesses  who  solemnly  depose  that 
they  ha\e  seen  him  witli  their  eyes, 
heard  him  with  their  ears,  and  fled  at 
times  from  his  terrible  menaces;  and 
yet  no  man  has  ever  killed  or  captured 
him,  •au'.l  no  bone  of  liis  has  been  added 
to  the  great  museums  of  tlie  world. 

One  of  two  ihings  must  be  true — the 
Sea  Serpent  bears  a  cb.armed  life,  or 
the  old  declaration'  tiuit  man  is  much 
given  to  lying  was  by  no  means  a  libel 
on  humauiiy. 

Naturally  tlie  toilers  and  tra\'ellers  of 
the  sea,  from  Jonah  down,  have  told 
their  stories  of  monsters  of  the  deep, 
but  about  so  many  of  tb.cse  tales  so 
"fishy''  an  odor  pre\ails  tiuit  they  can 
best  be  passed  by  in  silence.  lUit  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Egedc.  a  Oreenland 
missionary,  takes  the  stand  and  relates 
what  his  own  eyes  observed,  he  is 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  He  tells 
us  that  on   ihe  6th  of  Jnly,   1734,  in 


the  far  northern  seas,  there  appeared 
''a  very  large  and  frightful  sea  monster 
which  raised  itself  so  high  out  of  the 
water,  that  its  head  reached  above  our 
maintop."  It  carried  a  long,  sharp  snout, 
spouted  water  like  a  whale,  and  had 
broad  flappers.  Its  body  was  covered 
with  scales,  the  skin  was  uneven  and 
wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed 
like  a  snake.  "After  some  time  the 
creature  plunged  backwards  into  the 
water,  and  then  turned  its  tail  up  above 
the  surface,  a  whole  ship-length  from 
the  head."  Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of 
Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen, 
was  made  a  convert  to  the  Sea  Serpent 
belief,  only  after  mature  investigation  ; 
but  when  once  won  over  by  the  host  of 
unimpeachable  witnesses  sure  to  be  on 
hand,  he  took  credence  in  the  whole 
story,  and  assigned  the  marine  monster 
its  proper  place  in  the  reptile  world. 
Tlie  general  outline  of  the  specimens 
seen  by  various  persons  was  the  same, 
although  differing  in  detail.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  a  parish  priest,  its  head  was 
like  "  a  small  cask  iu  size";  its  mouth 
which  it  repeatedly  opened  and  shut, 
was  furnished  with  formidable  teeth  ; 
while  its  girth  was  that  of  a  common- 
sized  horse.  Eaurence  de  Ferry,  the 
commander  of  Bergen,  when  he  saw  his 
serpent  in  t7.«6,  was  not  content  to  go 
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beiore  a  suspicior.s  worUl  with  ;i  simple 
statement,  but  made  oath  to  it  in  pre- 
sence pf  a  ma,ui>' ra'  .  The  head  of  his 
snake,  whicii  was  lieid  more  th.an  tvo 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  re- 
sembled that  of  :\  h.orse.  ''It  was  of  a 
greyish  color,  and  the  mouth  was  quite' 
black  and  very  large.  It  had  black 
eyes,  and  a  long  white  mane  tliat  hung 
down  from  the  neck  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Besides  the  head  and  neck, 
we  saw  seven  or  eight  folds  or  coils  of 
this  snake,  which  were  very  thick,  and, 
as  far  as  vn-c  could  guess,  tliere  was 
about  a  fathom  distance  between  each 
fold." 

From  the  many  specimens  described 
to  him^  the  good  bishop,  Pontoppidan, 
concludes  that  the  monster  ''does  not, 
like  the  eel  or  land-snake,  taper  gradu- 
ally to  a  point,  btrt  the  ,  body,  which 
looks  to  be  as  big  as  two-  hogsheads, 
grows  remarkable  small  at  once,  just 
where 'the  tail  begins.  The  eyes  of  this 
creature  are  very  large,  and  of  a  blue 
color,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  bright 
pewter  plates."  De  Ferry's  specimen, 
as  will  be  noted  above,  was  adorned 
with  black  eyes  rather  than  blue. 

Eieazer  Crabtree,  v.-ho  resided  upon 
Fox  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Penobscot, 
and  whose  very  name  precludes  the 
necessity  of  the  accompanying  declara- 
tion that  he  was  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able veracity,"  was  given  a  close  view 
of  the  Serpent  in  1778.  He  had  been 
told  that  a  sea  n^onster  frequented  the 
shores  near  his  abode,  but  doubted  the 
story  until  he  went  down  to  the  coast 
one  day,  and  "saw  a  large  animal  in 


the  form  of  a  snake,  lying  almost  mo- 
tionless in  the  water,"  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  from  where  he  stood.  Its 
head  was  four  feet  above  the  surface; 
it  appeared  to  be  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  was  fully  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Crabtree  seems  to  have  been  a 
favored  person  in  visions  of  serpents, 
for  he  saw  another  specimen,  sixty  feet 
in  length,  near  Mt.  Desert,  in  June, 
1793- 

One  Capt.  Little,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  declares  that  in  1780,  as 
he  was  l^ingin  Broad  Bay  (Penobscot), 
"  in  a  public  armed  ship,"  he  discov- 
ered, at  sunrise,  ''  a  large  serpent  com- 
ing down,  the  bay,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water."  The  cutter  was  instantly 
manned  and  armed,  and  the  captain 
himself  constituted  one  of  her  crew. 
When  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
serpent  the  marines  were  .ordered  to 
fire,  but,  as  usual,  ''  before  they  -could 
make  ready  he  plunged  into  the  water. 
He  was  not  less  than  forty-five  to  fifty 
feet  long;  the  largest  diameter  of  his 
body  was  supposed  to  be  fifteen  inches, 
and  his  head,  nearly  the  size  of  that  of 
a  man,  he  carried  four  or  five  feet  out 
of  water."  ''A  Mr.  Joseph  Kent," 
adds  the  captain,  in  proof  of  his  state- 
ment, "  saw^  a  like  animal  at  the  same 
place  in  the  year  1751,  which  was 
longer  and  larger  than  the  main  boom 
of  his  sloop  of  eighty-five  tons." 

Penobscot  Bay  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  summer  resort  of  his  snake- 
ship,  as  in  1804  we  find  a  letter  from 
Alden  Bradford,  of  Maine,  to  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of  the 
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American  .'^cademy,  in  which  were 
transmitted  documents  tendinL^^  to  show 
that  he.hn<]  been  again  seen  ir.  theba)-'. 
One  of  tlicse  u;is  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cuminings,  of  Sufli'-an,  Maine, 
under  date  of  August.  ^803,  and 
another  from  tl.e  same  person,  dated  a 
year  later.  Mr.  Cumniings  'solemnly 
declared  that  as  himself,  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  anotlicr  lady  we  Kb  on 
their  passage  to  Belfast,  they  saw  a 
great  serpent  between  Cape  P.osoi  and 
Long  Island.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  July;  the  sea  was  calm;  there  was 
very  little  v/ind."  At  first  the  nar- 
rator supposed  it  to  be  a  large  shoal  of 
iisli,  with  a  seal  at  one  end  of  it,  but 
he  wondered  that  the  seal  should  rise 
out  of  the  water  so  much  higher  than 
usual."  As  he  drew  near  he  discov- 
ered the  w^hoie  appearance  to  be  one 

animal     in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

In  June,  1815,  he  was  seen  off  Ply- 
mouth,* Mr.  Finney,  a  respectable 
old  whaleman,"  deposing  on  oath  that 
at  first  it  showed  a  length  of  about 
thirty  feet,  but  in  turning,  about  a  half 
a  mile  off,  it  displayed  at  least  one. hun- 
dred feet.  It  afterwards  came  nearer, 
when  it  stopped  and  lay  motionless 
upon  the  surface  for  five  minutes  or 
more.  The  appearance  v/as  like  a 
string  of  buoys  —  thirty  or  forty  of 
which,  of  about  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
were  exhibited."  In  August,  1S17, 
the  same  monster,  or  one  of  his  family, 
made  several  visits  to  Gloucester.  He 
was  viewed  by  the  usual  number  of  re- 
liable witnesses,  all  of  whom  saw  his 
peculiar  rings  or  bunches,  one  gentle- 


man estimating  them  to  have  been 
about  a  foot  in  height.  Capt.  Tappan, 
and  two  of  his  crew  aboard  the  Laura, 
were  ajlowed  to  sail  within  thirty  feet 
of  his  head,  and  have  left  a  minute 
description  thereof.  ^'  It  was  formed 
like  that  of  a  serpent's;  his  tongue  was 
thrust  out,  and  appeared  about  two 
feet  in  length;  this  he  raised  several 
times  over  his  head,  and  then  let  it 
fall  again;  it  was  of  a  light  brown 
Color,  and  the  end  of  it  resembled  a 
harpoon.  The  eye  was  like  that  of  an 
ox^  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  small 
bunch  over  it,  on  each  side  of  his 
head."  He  appeared  to  care  very 
little  for  the  near  proximity  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  his  motion  was  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  whale. 

Affidavits  were  made  by  a  number  of 
j)ersons  in  1S18,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  same  visitors  off  Cape  Ann.  One 
Marshall  Prince,  in  1S19,  also  saw  him 
off  iSP.hant.  ''His  head,"  deposed  this 
witness,  ''appeared  about  three  feet 
out  of  the  water.  I  counted  thirteen 
buiicheson  his  back — my  family  thought 
there  were  fifteen.  He  crossed  three 
times  at  a  moderate  rate  across  the  bay, 
but  so  fleet  as  to  occasion  a  foam  in 
the  water.  My  family  and  self,  who 
were  in  a  carriage,  judged  that  he  was 
from  fifty  and  not  more  than  sixty  feet 
iu  length.  As  he  swam  up  the  bay,  we 
and  the  other  spectators  moved  on,  and 
kept  nearly  abreast  of  him.  I  had 
seven  distinct  views  of  him  from  the 
long  beach,  and  at  some  of  them  the 
animal  was  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  distant.    On  passing  the  second 
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beach,  we  were  again  gratified  beyond 
even  what  we  saw  in  the  other  bay, 
which,  1  concluded,  he  had  left  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  boats  in  the 
ofiftng,  in  pursuit  of  him." 

From  1817  to  1822,  we  are  given 
glimpses  of  a  wonderful  monster  that 
haunted  the  northwestern  shores  of 
Europe,  and  that  was  generally  seen  in 
the  Norwegian  fjords,  and  seldom  in 
the  open  sea.  One  witness,  a  work- 
man declared  that  ''the  front  of  the 
head  was  rather  pointed ;  the  eyes 
were  sharp,  and  glistened  like  those  of 
a  cat;  from  the  back  of  the  head  a  mane 
.like  that  of  a  horse  commenced,  which 
waved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
water.  The  color  of  the  '  animal '  was 
a  blackish  brown."  A  fisherman  to 
whom  it  appeared  declared  that '-'the 
eyes  were  very  large,  round  and  spark- 
ling." They  were  some  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  bright  red.  Three  or 
four  others  made  similar  depositions  the 
same  season,  and  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  their  descriptions. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  the  Serpent 
was  again  noted  on  the  American  coast, 
off  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  A 
half-convinced  editor  of  that  year,  de- 
clares that  he  "must  believe  that  our 
coast  is  occasionally  visited  by  some 
strange  creature — but  the  rapidity  of  its 
motions  may  for  a  long  time  elude 
every  attempt  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
it  is."  That  was  over  a  half  of  a 
century  ago,  and  watchful  mariners  and 
ambitious  showmen  are  still  keepini;  up 
the  search.  A  glimpse  only,  was  cauglit 
of  him  off  Nashant  in  1S22 — seventv 


feet  long  this  time,  with  his  head  eight 
feet  out  of  the  water.  A  season  of  rest 
to  the  reptile  and  the  confiding  public 
followed,  broken  for  a  moment  by  a 
brief  engagement  in  the  harbor  of  Hali- 
fax in  1825;  and  by  a  more  extended 
appearance  in ^826.  The  Capt.  Hold- 
rege  who  was  the  chief  witness  on  this 
occasion,  was  of  course,  vouched  for  as 
''eminently  truthful,"  and  stood  ready, 
with  several  other  respectable  gentle- 
men, to  back  his  statement  np  by  an 
oath,  if  called  for.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  good  ship,  Silas  Richards, 
on  June  7,  1826,  in  latitude  41  and 
longitude  67,  and  it  was  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  surface  of  the 
water  was  unruffled,  and  the  captain  was 
standing  by  the  starboard  bow  gazing 
upon  it,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
violent  motion  of  the  peaceful  deep. 

Immediately  an  ^bject,"  to  use  the 
narrator's  own  language,  "presented 
itself,  wnth  its  head  above  the  water 
about  four  feet,  which  position  it  re- 
tained for  nearly  a  minute,  when  he 
returned  it  to  the  surface,  and  kept  ap- 
proaching abreast  of  the  vessel  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  yards.  I  immedi- 
ately called  to  the  passengers  on  deck, 
several  of  whom  obser\ed  it  for  the 
space  of  eight  minutes,  as  it  glided 
along  slowly  and  undauntedly,  past  the 
ship  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  Its  color  was  a  dark,  dingv 
brown,  with  protuberances  ;  its  visible 
length  appeared  about  sixty  feet,  and 
its  circumference  about  ten  feet.  From 
former  accounts  which  have  been  given 
of  such  a  monster,"  adds  the  cai)tain, 
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'•and  which  have  never  been  credited, 
this  exactly  corresponds,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  hut  it  is  oiie  of  tbuse  spt'cifs 
called  Sea  Serpent. 

The  year  1S27  v>.^as  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  a  whole  school  of  Sea 
Serpents,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  jour- 
nal of  a  supercargo  of  a  vessel  returned 
from  the  East  Indies.  Ke  declared 
that  on  the  voyage  oiit,  vvheii  in  lati- 
tude 40,  south,  longitude  about  20, 
east,  the  vessel  was  surrounded  for  sev- 
eral hours  "  by  a  number  of  sea  mon- 
sters, of  a  description  which  neither 
the  captain,  who  had  been  to  sea  ior 
twenty  years,  and  se  \  en  or  eight  voya- 
ges to  India,  nor  any  one  on  board  was 
acquainted  with  or  had  ever  seen." 
They  were  surely  some  species  of  ser- 
pents, as  all  agreed ;  carrying  tlieir 
heads  out  of  water,  with  bodies  of  an 
irregular  shape,  covered  with  barnacles, 
and  with  tails  forked  like  that  of  a-  fish 
and  very  large.  The  supeixargo  was 
sure  they  were  veritable  Sea  Serpents. 
"  There  were  eight  or  ten  of  thera,  and 
they  continued  around  us  from  noon, 
when  they  were  first  seen,  until  dark." 

Three  Maine  fish!.:rnien  were  busy  off 
shore  in  the  summer  of  1^30,  wl)en  the 
far-famed  Serpent  paid  them  an  unex- 
pected visit.  He  was  so  near  the  boat 
that  two  of  the  men  excused  them- 
selves and  went  below.  I'he  third,  a 
Mr.  Gooch,  "  whose  statements  "  as  a 
matter  of  course,  "  can  be  relied  on." 
remained  on  deck  and  returned  the 
in(|uiring  gaze  which  the  reptile  be- 
stowed upon  himself  and  the  boat.  Ife 
was  only  six  feet  distant,  with  his  head 
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four  feet  above  the  water,  and  if  Mr. 
Gooch  had  possessed  a  pocket  camera 
or  a  harpoon  he  might  have  obtained 
evidence  even  stronger  than  his  own 
reliable  word.  He  looked  at  Mr. 
Gooch,  and  Mr.  Gooch  looked  at  him, 
for  sev^eral  minutes,  when  the  Serpent 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  and 
followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Gooch 's 
companions  by  also  going  below.  The 
year  following,  many  persons  standing 
on  a  wharf  at  Boothbay,  Maine,  were 
treated  to  a  sight  of  the  monster,  this 
time  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  the 
'head  of  a  snake,  browm  on  the  back, 
and  yellow  and  brown  on  the  belly, 
and  as  thick  as  a  hogshead. 

There  was  an  unusual  crop  of  coast- 
wise visitors  in  1S33,  or  a  very  general 
advance  in  the  inventive  faculty  of 
America.  Four  were  seen  off  Nahant 
by  the  passengers  aboard  the  steamer 
Cofinecticitt ,  which  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination late  on  July  6th,  and  gave  as 
a  very  reasonable  excuse  that  it  had  been 
chasing  a  shoal  of  Sea  Serpents.  All 
aboard  agreed  that  there  were  three, while 
many  insisted  that  that  there  were  four. 

All  the  passengers- saw  these  monsters 
of  the  deep,  with  their  own  eyes,  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly,"  declares  the  au- 
thority from  which  the  account  is  ob- 
tained. One  of  them  was  declared  to 
be  one  hundred,  feet  long,  and  others 
about  ninety.  "One  threw  his  body 
out  of  water  about  fifty  feet,  in  as{)iral, 
undulatory  motion,  which  formed  at 
times  upon  a  calm  sea  a  beautifid  tlark 
arch.  The  Serpents  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  sport,  and  played  arouiul  tl\e  boat 
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for  some  tirae."  The  engine  of  the 
boat  was  stopped,"  declares  one  of  the 
passe figers,  and  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  we  had  a  cool  and  deliberate 
view  of  these  monsters.  Such  ill-look- 
ing objects  I  never  beheld." 

The  Connecticut  managers  were 
thoroughly  Yankee,  and  intended  to 
make  all  they  could  out  of  this  free 
exhibition  of  natural  curiosities.  On 
July  9th  she  steamed  away  from  Boston 
with  a  hundred  excursionists  aboard, 
who  hoped  to  gain  a  close  view  of  ''  his 
serpentine  majesty'."  They  were  not 
disappointed.  When  the  steamer  was 
half  way  between  Nahant  and  the 
Graves,  the  Serpent  was  seen  approach- 
ing. "Several  gentlemen  embarked  in  a 
small  boat,  with  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning it  down,  but  unfortunately  an 
error  of  rowing  frustrated  their  pur- 
pose. It  came  within  an  oar's 
length  of  the  boat,  and  without  appear- 
ing at  all  alarmed  or  uneasy,  took  a 
slight  curve  toward  the  steamboat, 
passed  under  her  stern  within  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  then  disappeared."  A 
statement  of  these  incidents  was  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  all  the  men  who 
were  in  the  boat. 

In  May  of  this  same  year,  a  party  of 
five  English  officers,  left  Halifax  for 
Mahone  Bay,  in  a  small  yacht,  bound 
on  a  fishing  excursion.  While  crossing 
Margaret's  Bay  they  were  startled  by 
the  cry  of  the  lookout,  and  on  glancing 
in  the  direction  he  pointed,  were  sur- 
prised to  see  an  object  with  the  lieud 
and  neck  of  a  snake,  swimming  swiftly 
by  them.    They  were  of  course,  "all 


taken  aback  at  the  sight,  and  wich 
staring  eyes,  and  speechless  wonder, 
stood  gazing  at  it  for  full  half  a  niinn-e; 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  no  delusion ; 
and  we  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  that 
we  had  been  favored  with  a  \-iew  of  the 
true  and  veritable  Sea  Serpent,  which 
had  been  generally  considered  to  have 
existed  only  in  the  brain  of  some  Yaakee 
skipper,  and  treated  as  a  tale  not  much 
entitled  to  belief." 

After  this  summer  of  excitement  the 
Serpent  was  quiet  for  a  ti.aie,  and  tliis 
brief  outline  of  his  starring  tours  during 
the  early  half  of  the  present  century, 
may  be  closed  with  two  appearances. 
In  1845,  as  a  party  of  four  ^-eracious 
men  were  out  fishing  to  tiie  west  of  the 
Norwegian  coast,  they  espied  "a 
marine  aixiraal,"  which  moved  slowly 
toward  l^hem  with  the  aid  of  two  great 
fins.  That  part  of  the  body  which  was 
visible  appeared  to  be  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  length,  while  from  the  movement  of 
the  water,  they  were  certain  that  as 
much  more  was  still  out  of  si.L^ht.  A\'h;-n 
it  came  near  enough  one  of  the  nici' 
fired  at  it,  and  was  sure  he  struck  it. 
After-the  shot  it  dived,  but  came  up 
almost  immediately.  He  raised  hi.s 
head  in  the  air  like  a  snake  preparing 
to  dart  on  his  prey.  After  he  iiad  turneil 
and  got  his  body  in  a  straight  line, 
which  he  appeared  to  do  with  grea* 
difficulty,  he  darted  like  an  arrow 
against  the  Ijoat."  As  tlie  four  had 
gone  after  fish  and  not  Sea  Serpents, 
they  concludetl  to  go  home,  anil  pulled 
lustily  for  the  shore  :  the  snake  a  close 
second.    They  reacheil  the  sh.ore  first. 
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and  when  ihe  reptile  found  he  was 
getting  into  sh.allow  water  he  turned, 
and  wifh  j  d've  ■'lisapf>eared. 

In  1.S4S,  as  tlie  sh\^  Dufdulus  was  on 
her  way  home  from  the  East  Indies,  on 
August  6th,  something  of  an  unusual 
nature  was  seen  approaching.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel,  Peter  McQuhae,  in 
a  detailed  statement,  published  in  the 
London  Time's  on  October  13th,  de- 
clared that  it  was  "an  enormous  serpent, 
with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about 
four  feet  constantly  above  the  surface 


of  the  sea,"  and  in  length,  not  less  than 
sixty  feet.  ''It  passed  rapidly,  but  so 
close  under  our  lee  quarter,  that  had  it 
been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  I 
should  have  easily  recognized  his  features 
with  the  naked  eye."  It  had  the  usual 
snake  head,  was  dark  brown,  with  yel- 
lowish white  about  the  throat,  had  no 
fins,  but  carried  ''something  like  the 
mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of 
sea-weed,  washed  about  its  back." 

Seelye  a.  Willson. 


THE   LOG  BOOK. 
VI. 

THE  ARK  AND   ITS   FOUNDERS.  WILLIAM   AND   LEONARD  CASE. 


To  enable  Mr.  Case  to  make  some 
improvements,  to  meet  the  numerous 
calls  of  meritorious  charity  and  to  help, 
it  may  have  been,  personal  friends  in 
private  enterprises,  he  temporarily  en- 
cumbered his  vast  estate  by  four  com- 
paratively small  mortgages,  made  to  the 
Society  of  Savings  of  Cleveland,  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  about  $200,000,  which 
possibly  might  become  a  lieti  on  the 
property  deeded  in  trust  for  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.  To  pre- 
vent the  possible  contingency  of  any 
encumbrance  on  that  property,  with 
studied  care,  the  following  paper  was 
executed  by  him,  to  wit: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents: 
that.  I,  T>eonard  Case,  of  the  City  of 
( Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  did, 
^n  the  24th  day  of  February,  1877,  ^7 


deeds  duly  executed  by  me,  convey  to 
Henry  G.  Abbey,  in  fee  simple,  and 
upon  certain  trusts  therein  expressed, 
five  separate  parcels  of  real  estate,  situ- 
ate in  said  City  of  Cleveland,  and  which 
are  more  fully  and  accurately  described 
in  said  deeds  ;  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  time  said  convey- 
ance was  made,  parts  of  said  property 
were  encumbered  by  four  several  mort- 
gage deeds  made  by  me  to  the  Society 
of  Savings,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  for 
the  security  of  certain  debts  due  to  said 
Society  from  me,  in  the  aggregate  of 
about  $200,000,  which  debts  still  re- 
main wholly  unpaid,  and  the  lion  of 
said  mortgages  on  said  property  so  en- 
cumbered, in  no  way  lessened  or  im- 
paired, and  said  liens  may  continue  to 
exist  after  my  death,  and  said  debts,  in 
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whole  or  in  parr,  '^tiil  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  an  encuii)l)!a;xe  upon  said  prop- 
er*^y; 

Now.  therciore,  tor  the  purpose  oi 
.removing  any  doubt  that  may  possibly 
arise,  and  clearly  defining  the  third 
trust  in  said  deed  of  February  24,  1S77, 
and  of  this  instrument,  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  it  was,  and  is  now,  my  in- 
tentit  n  and  purpose,  in  thvj  execution 
of  said  trust  deed,  and  of  this  instru- 
ment, to  authorize  and  require  the  said 
II.  G.  Abbey,  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
in  the  execution  and  performance  of 
said  third  trust,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions and  conditions"  of  said  deed  ex- 
pressed, to  convey  to  the  educational 
corporation  therein  described,  the  said 
lands  and  tenements,  free,  clear,  and 
•divested  of  any  lien  or  encumbrance 
whatever  on  account  of  said  mortgage 
or  otherwise,  and  that  all  such  liens 
and  encumbrances  as  might  then  rest 
upon  said  property,  should  be  a  charge 
upon  and  be  paid  from  my  general 
estate.  And  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  full  effect  my  said  purposes 
and  intentions,  I  do  hereby  charge 
upon  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
other  than  that  conveyed  to  said  Abbey 
by  said  deed  of  trust,  the  full  amount 
of  any  encumbrances  resting  upon  said 
property  at  my  death,  and  in  exonera- 
tion of  said  property  so  conveyed  to 
said  Abbey  in  trust. 

"And  I  do  hereby  give,  grant  and 
convey  to  the  said  H.  G.  Abbey,  his 
heirs  and  assignees  the  full  benefit  of 
the  charge  so  as  above  made,  and  tlo 
fully  authorize  and  empower  him  and 


them  to  enforce  the  same  as  against  my 
heirs  and  personal  representatives,  and 
every  person  claiming  any  part  of  my 
estate  through  or  under  me,  so  that  the 
property  conveyed  to  the  said  Abbey  in 
trust,  shall  be  fully  relieved  and  exon- 
erated from  such  encumbrance. 

"And  I,  the  said  Leonard  Case,  for 
myself  and  my  heirs  and  my  personal 
representatives  do  hereby  covenant 
with  the  said  H.  G.  Abbey,  his  heirs 
and  assignees,  that  at  and  before  the 
time  shall  arrive  for  making  the  con- 
veyance of  the  said  property  described 
in  said  trust  deed,  to  the  educational 
corporation  therein  described,  the  same 
shall  be  relieved  and  discharged  from 
all  encumbrances  therein  created  by 
me,  so  that  he  and  they  shall  be  en- 
abled to  vest  the  title  to  the  same  in 
said  corporation,  free  and  clear  of  all 
encumbrances  whatever. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal,  at  Cleveland,  the 
1 6th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1S79. 

Sealed.  Leonard  Case. 

"Signed  and  delivered  in'  the  pres- 
ence of  David  Comyn  and  John  R. 
Ranney. 

State  of  Ohio,  ] 
Cuyahoga  County, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  16,  1S79. 

"Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
tor  sa-d  county,  personally  appeared 
the  above  named  Leonard  C^^^c.  who 
acknowledged  that  he  did  sign  and  seal 
the  foregoing  insrument.  and  that  the 
same  is  his  free  act  and  tleed. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  here- 
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unto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Cleve- 
land, the  day  and  year  above  written. 
''John  R.  Rannkv, 

'*  Notary  Public." 
These  two  instruments,  undoubtedly 
blocked  out  by  himself  (Mr.  Case  was 
a  well  read  lawyer),  laying  the  founda- 
tion and  amply  endowing  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  in  America,  are 
models  of  their  kind,  and,  if  they 
lacked  perfection  to  accomplish  his 
great  object  when  they  left  his  hands, 
they  did  not  after  being  carefully  re- 
viewed by  his  personal  friend  and  con- 
fidential advisor  Judge  Rufus  P. 
Ranney. 

Ever  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  his  brother's  and  his 
own  personal  friends  of  the  •* Old  Ark," 
some  time  before  his  death  he  executed 
a  paper  deeding  the  free  use  of  rooms 
Nos.  19  and  20  and  all  their  contents 
in  the  southeast  corner,  second  story, 
of  Case  Hall  to  the  following  members 
and  to  the  last  surviving  of  them,  upon 
his  death  the  property  to  revert  to  the 
Case  Library,  to  wit  :  Charles  S. 
Rhodes,  Stoughton  Bliss,  O.  S.  Gris- 
wold,  Levi  T.  Scofield,  D.  W.  Cross, 
Rodney  Gale,*  H.  M.  Chapin,*  Jabez 
W.  Fitch,*  E.  A.  Scoville.  Henry  G. 
Abbey,  *  William  Sholl,  *  Bushnell 
White,*  J.  J.  Tracy,  B.  A.  Stanard,  and 
John  Coon. 

As  evidence  of  the  locked  up  designs 
of  Mr.  Case's  future  action,  the  fol- 
l9wing  is  quoted  from  the  Cleveland 
Leader^  published  a  few  days  subse- 
quent to  his  death: 

*  Died  since.  . 


*'The  impression  was  received  and 
rapidly  gained  ground  that  it  was  Mr. 
Case's  intention  to  donate  the  Case 
building  on  Superior  street  to  the  city 
for  city-hall  purposes.  Not  only  did 
many  officials  believe  that  this  would 
occur,  but  the  public  generally,  from  a 
long  knowledge  of  Mr.  Case's  gener- 
osity, were  of  the  opinion  that  at  some 
future  date  the  massive  structure  so  ap- 
propriate and  well  fitted  for  its  present 
uset  would  be  bequeathed  to  the 
municipality.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Case 
did  not  carry  out  this  plan  suggested  by 
a  portion  of  the  public  is  simply  another 
proof  that  his  purposes  were  ever  un- 
fathomable, and  in  this  case  it  is  again 
demonstrated  that  his  views  of  gener- 
osity and  public  advancement  were  of  a 
larger  scope  and  broader  than  even  the 
donation  of  the  city  hall  to  the  city 
would  have  indicated.  When  the  ex- 
istence of  the  deed  became  know-n  pub- 
licly yesterday,  the  city  hall  seemed  to 
be  considered,  with  one  accord,  a  head- 
quarters for  complete  information, 
and  many  people  called  upon  the  dif- 
ferent officials  for  particulars.  During 
the  afternoon  a  Leader  reporter  con- 
versed with  several  councilmen  and 
other  officials,  and  in  every  instance 
they  spoke  of  the  proposed  university 
as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  endur- 
able and  beneficial  monuments  of  man's 
interest  and  love  for  his  fellow-men 
ever  erected  in  this  country.  It  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  being  to  Cleve- 
land what  Cooper  Institute  is  to  New 
York  City;  an  institution  that  will  be 

f  Leased  for  city -hall  purposes. 
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pointed  to  with  priile  not  only  at  home 
but  in  other  portions  of  the  country." 

Cotitinuing  his  report  to  the  Leader, 
the  reporter  said:  Now  that  Mr.  Case, 
whose  magnificent  gift  was  yesterday 
the  one  subject  of  conversation  through- 
out the  city,  has  been  laid  away  forever 
from  the  sight  of  men,  and  nothing  of 
him  remains  except  his  memory  and 
the  good  deeds  he  has  done,  it  is  proper 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  life  that 
was  so  hidden  from  public  sight;  and 
those  who  know  him  best  are  now  will- 
ing to  furnish  such  information  con- 
cerning him  as  will  enable  the  public  to 
judge  of  the  manner  of  man  that  he 
was.  Last  evening  the  reporter  called 
on  a  itumber  of  gentlemen  prominently 
interested  in  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Handy  made  the  follow- 
ing statement:  '  Mr.  Case  took  a 
ilively  interest  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  or.  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Industrial  School.  Mr.  Simeon  Jen- 
nings ^presented  us  with  our  present 
building  on  Detroit  street,  together 
with  twenty  acres  of  land.  ]Mr.  Case 
added  to  it  thirty  acres.  Mr.  Case's 
gift  was  a  magnificent  one  for  which 
we  are  truly  grateful.' 

"Mr.  George  fi.  Ely  was  called 
upon  for  a  statement  of  Mr.  Case's 
donations  to  the  City  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  gave  the  following  points: 
'Five  or  six  \ears  ago,  Mr.  Case  do- 
nated to  the  Association  seven  or  eight 
acres  of  land  lying  between  the  Lake 
Shore  Railway  tracks  and  the  lake 
shore,  just  west  of  Willson  avenue,  as 


a  site  for  a  hospital  building.  The  only 
condition  accompanying  the  gift  was 
that  a  buii'ding  should  be  erected  within 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  deed. 
When  the  association  subsequently 
leased  the  old  Marine  Hospital  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  idea  of 
building  a  new  hospital  w-as  dropped, 
and  Mr.  Case  magnanimously  removed 
the  condition  originally  imposed.  Thij 
was  a  handsome  donation  for  us  to  re- 
ceive, and  we  hope  to  realize  a  nea: 
sum  of  money  by  selling  it  some  day. 
]Mr.  Case  also  contributed  money  in  a 
general  way  towards  supporting  the 
hospital.' 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum,  made  some  interest- 
ing statements  concerning  Mr.  Case's 
magnificent  donations  of  real  estate  to 
the  Retreat,  and  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  as  follows:  Olr.  Case  gave 
to  the  Woman's  Christian  Association 
in  1872,  a  tract  of  land  fronting  150 
feet  on  St,  Clair  street  and  running 
back  400  feet.  This  land  is  probably 
worth  Si 50.000  at  the  present  time. 
In  1S74,  I  went  to  hini  and  asked 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum  trustees,  for  a  piece  of  land 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Re- 
treat, fronting  300  feet  on  Kirtland 
street  and  running  east  320  feet.  My 
request  was  no  sooner  made  than 
granted,  and  we  were  soon  in  posses- 
sion of  the  deed  to  the  land.  Some 
time  later.  I  asked  him  for  an  additioTi- 
al  piece  of  laml  facing  St.  Clair  street, 
170  feet,  and  running  back  400  tec^t  and 
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joiningoiir  first  gift  at  right  angles.  This 
wasgranted  as  willingly  as  before.  AV'hen 
we  came'  to  build  the  asylum  we  found 
v,-e  were  a  little  crowded  for  room  and 
again  went  to  ^[r.  Case  asking  for  30 
feet  on  St.  Clair  street,  and  running 
back  700  feet.  We  were  again  given 
all  we  asked  for.  The  gift  of  land  to 
the  Retreat  and  the  asylum  form  a  rect- 
angle facing  on  St.  Clair  street  350 
feet,  and  running  back  on  Kirtland 
street  700  feet-  This  piece  of  land  is 
probably  worth  $35,000  to-day.'  The 
numerous  solicitations  Mr.  Case  received 
daily  and  yearly,  the  careful  investiga- 
tion they  underwent,  and  the  large  sum, 
in  the  aggregate,  unostentatiously  given 
by  him* to  these  and  to  meritorious, 
worthy  and  unsolicited  charities  will 
never  be  known  on  earth." 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition  in 
putting  on  record  so  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  ,  the  Ark  and  its  two  generous 
founders  and  promoters  as  can  now 
be  gathered,  liberal  quotation  will  be 
made  from  the  "  Sketch  of  a  Club  that 
has  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century 
without  Constitution,  Officers  or  By- 
Laws.  Held  together  by  a  common 
love  of  Science  and  Field  Sports.  One 
of  the  most  'Ancient  and  Honorable' 
Institutions  of  the  City,"  by  Mr. 
George  Hoyt,  the  able  and  versatile 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Sunday  Voice ^ 
published  in  the  number  of  May  17, 
18S5: 

From  the  descriptions  of  an  old 
member  we  have  been  able  to  vividly 
imagine  those  early  scenes  of  study, 
work  and  play.   Mr.  Case  and  his  com- 


panions would  meet  in  the  front  office. 
Its  accessories  were  a  dozen  chairs,  a 
large  round  table,  a  big  open  fire-place, 
with  its  andirons  and  shovels  and  tongs, 
a  few  pictures  ilUustrative  of  shooting 
and  fishing,  a  homely  mantel-piece,  on 
which  stood  a  couple  of  second-hand 
bottles,  doing  duty  as  candle-sticks. 
The  drawers  of  the  big  table  were  filled 
with  tools  for  taxidermy  and  the 
skinning  and  preserving  of  game,  to- 
gether with  such  implements  as  were 
necessary  in  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  guns.  In  the  course  of  time  every- 
body w^ho  loved  out-door  sports  fell 
into  the  habit  of  looking  to  Mr.  Case's 
office  for  any  information  in  the  line  of 
his  taste;  and  finally — suggested;  per- 
haps by  its  array  of  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  and  accumulation  of  nearly 
everthing  else — Stoughton  Bliss  christ- 
ened the  place  The  Ark, 

"The  gentlemen  we  have  named 
were  especially  attracted  to  The  Ark 
evenings.  In  summer  the  members  be- 
gan to  come  in  right  after  tea.  The 
first  thing  on  the  programme  was  an 
exhibition  of  feats  of  strength  and 
agility  on  the  pleasant  grounds  outside, 
in  front.  William  and  Leonard  were 
adepts  in  these,  and  always  took  part. 
When  it  was  time  to  light  the  candles 
there  were  birds  to  mount  and  guns  to 
fix;  and  then  for  whist  and  chess.  On 
a  side  table,  usually  littered  with  books 
and  papers  on  natural  history,  a  little 
space  was  usually  made  for  the  chess- 
board. Those  not  otherwise  engaged 
would  while  the  time  away  in  conversa- 
tion and  discussion. 
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In  1858  William  Case  employed 
Julius  Gollman,  a  German  artist,  to 
pamt  a  portrait  group  of  the  original 
Arkites.,  in  their  characteristic  attitudes 
as  they  stood  or  lounged  about  the 
room.  This  picture  is  now  preserved 
in  the  present  quarters  of  the  Ark  in 
Case  Hall.  The  portraits  are  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  given  in  the 
above  list  of  first  members.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  painting  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society.  Gollman  returned 
to  Cleveland  a  few  years  ago  andopened 
a  temporary  studio.  He  was  a  painter 
of  repute,  especially  in  portraiture.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Case  engaged  him  he 
happened  to  be  in  town  executing  some 
commissions.  ^Ir.  Gollman  endeavor- 
ed to  make  The  Ark  picture  a  piece  of 
actual  realism,  and  his  success  was  pro- 
nounced perfect. 
. Whenever  William  Case  found  that 

*  the  museum  lacked  the  desired  specimen, 
he  made  the  fact  known  and  an  effort 
was  promptly  made  to  supply  the  want. 

I  In  this  respect  Captain  Ben  Stanard 
was  his  ablest  lieutenant.  He  was  the 
genius  of  the  department  of  construc- 
tion, mounting,  collection  and  mend- 
ing. On  one  occasion  he  made  a  pair 
of  skates,  out  and  out,  for  Leonard 
Case,  who  took  great  pride  in  them. 

Capt.  Ben  commanded  the  Ramsey 
Cook,  which  sailed  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  before  the  canal.  In  that  ves- 
sel he  explored  both  sides  of  the  Lake 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
his    love    of    nature.    Afterwards  he 


sailed  the  lower  lakes.  Later  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Hulls,  and  still 
holds  that  position. 

"When  the  building  of  the  Custom 
House  began-  The  Ark  was  mo\'ed  to  the 
lot  where  the  Case  building  now  stands. 
Afterwards  and  finally  it  was  set  down 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  City  Hall 
lot.  AVhen  it  was  demolished  the  oak 
of  which  the  house  was  built  was  made 
into  tables  and  other  fixtures  of  the 
new  (and  present)  quarters  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  City  Hall,  second 
story. 

"An  anecdote  or  two  are  not  inap- 
propriate— we  wish  we  had  more  mater- 
ial of  the  kind  :  One  evening  in  the 
late  fall,  William  Case  wanted  to  use  the 
round  tables  in  the  Ark  for  some  scien- 
tific purpose,  but  -f-ound  White  and 
Bond  absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess  at 
the  side,  and  Scovill,  Bliss,  Leonard 
Case  and  Cross  at  the  centre-table,  ob- 
livious to  everything  but  a  game  of 
whist.  With  his  usual  suavity  and 
politeness.  William  requested  the  play- 
ers to  yield  the  tables  to  himself  and 
Captain  Ben  for  a  few  minutes.  Xo 
one  moved.  The  request  was  repeated; 
not  a  move.  Case  looked  at  them 
sharply  for  a  moment;  then,  turning 
toward  the  door,  said,  with  a  slightly 
sarcastic  emphasis,  'Good  evening, 
gentlemen.  I  will  wait  until  you  get 
through,'  He  had  not  been  gone  long 
before  all  began  to  smell  smoke,  and 
soon  the  room  was  suffocatingly  filled 
with  it,  in  spite  of  various  attempts  at 
a  remedy.  Just  then  William  Case's 
twinkling  eyes  wore  seen  at  the  wimhnv, 
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succeeded  by  the  sound  of  his  retreat- 
ing footsteps  as  the  crowd  made  for 
him.  Oiptain  Ben  hastily  climbed  to 
the  roof,  removed  a  board  from  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  The  Ark  was  aired, 
and  the  games  went  on. 

William  Case's  tenacity  of  purpose 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science 
was  proverbial.  Once,  with  a  com- 
panion, late  in  April,  he  was  gunning 
up  the  river  in  search  of  specimens, 
when  he  suddenly  espied  a  phalarope — 
a  rare  wader.  He  at  once  began  to 
stealthily  approach  the  bird,  when  sud- 
denly it  flew  across  the  river  and  into 
the  woods.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr. 
Case  adopted  this  desperate  plan  : 
Loo  king*  around  till  he  found  a  log  upon 
which  to  rest  his  gun,  he  stripped, 
swam  the  river, — pushing  the  log  before 
him — and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 
After  a  while  the  report  of  the  gun  was 
heard,  ajid  soon  the  gunner  reappeared, 
bird  in  hand,  swam  back  to  his  friend, 
donned  his  clothes,  and  went  on 
the  hunJL  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

'•William  Case's  best  dog  was  named 
Old  Guide.  It  was  wonderfully  trained 
in  all  field  work.  One  pleasant  day  in 
the  spring,  following  the  smoke-out, 
the  Arkites  were  lounging  about  the 
front  of  the  house,  when  Leonard  Case 
suddenly  espied  AVilliam's  wallet  pro- 
truding slightly  from  his  trousers  pocket. 
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It  was  quietly  abstracted  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  to  the  rear  of  the  group, 
and  hidden  under  some  litter  of  the 
room.  Then  Leonard  happened  to 
want  a  little  money  for  marketing,  but 
was  broke.  Several  offered  to  lend 
him,  but  William  told  them  to  put  up 
their  money,  and  placing  his  hand  on 
his  pocket,  said  :  'Here  .  .  .  . :' 
the  loss  was  discovered.  'Suspecting  a 
joke,  he  began  to  search  the  innocents, 
but  without  result.  Then  espying  Old 
Guide  he  made  him  understand  by  signs" 
that  something  was  missing,  and,  after 
holding  his  nose  to  the  pocket,  and  or- 
dering hira  to  search,  the  dog  imniedi- 
ately  went  to  work,  ran  down  the 
pocket-book  and  returned  it  to  its 
owner." 

Both  AMUiam  and  Leonard  Case  left 
a  busy,  thoughtful,  active  life  in  the 
prime  of  their  manhoodandgood  works; 
both  were  models  of  honor  and  true 
life;  choosing  innocent  and  manly 
sports  in  the  field  and  at  home,  in  tlie 
place  of  useless  idleness — that  un- 
healthy road  leading  to  unnumbered 
follies ;  leaving  characters  and  deeds 
worth}-  of  emulation  by  youth  and  age 
and  which  will  prove  lasting  monuments 
to  them  in  tlie  hearts  of  their  fcllow- 
citi/ensand  to  the  world,  as  enduring  as 
the  f(Mindations  in  science  and  learning 
they  liave  so  thoughtfully  and  gener- 
ously laid.  '  D.  W.  Cross. 
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THE    CHAMBERIJN    OBSERVATORY,  DENVER. 


The  name  of  Cliamberlin  is  not  only 
to  be  associated  with  the  church  history 
of  DenverandColoracioasoneof  the  prin- 
cipal and  princely  givers  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Trinity  M.E.  Church,  but  will  also 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  its  educa- 
tional interests  as  the  donor  of  the  The 
Chamberlin  Observatory.  This  build- 
iuf^,  of  which  we  [?ive  a  representation, 
will  stand  upon  the  highest  point  in 
University  Park,  in  South  Denver.  Its 
revolving  dome  will  be  5,400  feet  above 
the  sea-level — more  than  half  as  high  as 
Pike's  Peak — plainly  to  be  seen  about 
seventy  miles  to  the  south.  This  ''coign 
of  vantage"  is  a  thousand  feet  nearer 
the  stars  than  lAx..  Hamilton,  upon 
wliich  stands  Lick  Observatory,  Cali- 
fornia- 

The  telescope  will  be  the  largest  be- 
tween Vrashingtpn  City  and  San  Fran^ 
cisco.  Its  object  glass  is  twenty  inches 
diameter,  and  the  tube  twenty-six  feet 
in  length.  The  dome  weighs  about 
twelve  tons  and  will  be  made  to  revolve 
by  rolling,  as  if  it  rested  upon  cannon 
balls.  If  the  telescope  be  turned  upon 
a  star,  the  driving-clock  will  keep  it 
upon  a  star  all  night  long. 

Alva  Clark's  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  are 
making  the  object-glass  and  Fouth  & 
Co.,  of  Washington,  the  equatorial 
nvounting.  There  will  also  be  a  library 
building  in  connection  with  it.  Many 
instruments  such  as  precision  clocks. 


chronometers^  transits,  &c.,  are  also 
being  constructed.  The  whole  will  cost 
about  $50,000. 

Tlie  Denver  Journal  of  Commerce ,  al- 
luding to  the  public  spirit  and  liberal- 
ity of  iV[r.  Chamberlin,  and  referring 
especially  to  this  endowment  in  the  in- 
terest of  science,  makes  the  following 
just  comments  and  comparisons:  ''While 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  money  he  has 
made  in  Denver — as  no  doubt  he  does 
— we  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin finds  it  in  his  heart  to  distribute 
some  of  it  while  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  and  in  the  vigor  of  his  career. 
James  Lick  waited  till  his  death  to  let 
the  public  have  the  benefit  of  the  mil- 
lions he  had  accumulated  ;  then  to 
charitable  and  scientific  purposes  he 
gave  nearly  two  million  dollars  from  a 
fortune  which  was  the  outcome  of  steady 
purpose  in  one  direction,  that  of  real 
estate.  Girard  was  a  financier  of  the 
highest  order,  but  he  hoarded  his  mil- 
lions until  he  died,  leaving  his  money 
mainly  to  found  Girard  College,  ham- 
pered with  a  condition  that  showed  his 
utter  disregard  of  Christianity.  These 
philanthropists  (after  death),  the  one 
from  the  distant  West,  the  other  from 
the  far  East,  we  allude  to  in  order  to 
contrast  them  with  the  type  evolved  by 
the  civilization  resting  on  the  Crest  of 
the  Sierras,  combining  the  benevolence 
of  a  Lick  witii  ahighorcast  of  humanity 
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than  was  cxhii)ited  by  the  infidel  bene- 
factor to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  How 
much  nt)bler  the  Chamberlin  Observ- 
atory of  the  Denver  University  will 
shine  on  the  scrolls  of  science  in  the 
ages  to  come,  crowned  with  the  aurora 
of  a  Christian's  belief,  than  will  the 
Girard  Orphan  Asylum,  clouded  by  the 
shadow  of  infidelity  and  a  dead  man's 
dictum  that  prevents  the  entrance  of 
the  highest  type  of  humanity — the 
Christian  Minister — inside  its  gates.  A 
recent  writer  has  said  that  '  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  will  come  an  age  when 
a  large  accumulation  of  wealth  w-ill  not 


be  desired;  bringing,  as  it  will,  simply 
multiplied  cares  without  anymore  privi- 
leges than  the  people  of  moderate  for- 
tune enjoy.  To  reach  that  condition, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through 
a  period  when  the  desire  to  get  rich 
wiU  rather  induce-  men  to  carry  out  en- 
terprises that  will  benefit  the  public 
fully  as  much  as  themselves.'  It  may 
be  that  Tvlr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin  is  one  of 
the  .pioneers  of  this  higher  culture,  and 
Denver  (and  Colorado  also)  may  well 
be  proud  that  he  is  one  of  its  most  hon- 
ored citizens," 


A   CHAPTER   OF   DENVER'S  HISTORY. 

H.   B.   chamberlin' S  VISIT  IN  SEARCH  OF  HEALTH  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


If  '^houses,  cities,  laws,  literatures, 
and  civilizations  are  biographies  of 
life-long  struggles,  au^cieties,  groans, 
tears  and  rejoicings  "  then  the  history 
of  Denver  is  the  biography  of  a  gen- 
eration of  -men  who  have  experienced 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  perhaps  any  like  number  of 
people  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  building  of  this  city  represents, 
first,  those  who  came  in  search  of 
gold  and  silver,  embracing  both 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful ;  those  who  sought  and  found 
wealth  and  remained  to  build  homes 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains 
whose  treasures  enriched  them;  and 
those  who  found  only  graves  upon  the 
plains,  or   in  the  gulches  which  re- 


sounded to  the  wearisome  pick  and 
footfall,  as  their  quest  for  gold  proved 
more  and  more  unavailing.  If  Denver 
therefore  is  a  silver  shield  whose  pic- 
torial language  heralds  many  brilliant 
victories  in  her  struggles  for  civic  re- 
nown— that  shield  also  casts  a  shadow, 
a  sum  of  human  wretchedness  and  mis- 
fortune which  only  darkness  itself  can 
symbolize. 

Its  annals  include  another  class  who 
came  in  search  of  health,  to  live  in  and 
to  breathe  that  which  poets  speak  of 
as  the  silvery  clearness  and  translu- 
cency  of  the  mountain  air  of  Cul- 
orado."  But  of  some  of  those  who 
came  ioo  late  for  the  healing  that  is 
upon  the  wingsof  this  free-born  wander- 
er, mortuary  lines  have  been  written 
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with  groans  and  tears."  Riverside 
Cemetary  has  its  biography  as  well  as 
Denver.  But  the  history  of  such  as  came 
before  it  was  too  late  to  drink  in  this 
medicinable  air  and  live;  who  regained 
health  and  acquired  wealth;  whose  en- 
kindled energies  found  pleasurable  ex- 
pression in  building  and  beautifying 
and  rendering  Dea\'er  a  city  of  homes 
— perhaps  is  the  most  brightly  glitter- 
ing tincture  upon  her  escutcheon. 

A  chapter  of  Denver's  biography  is 
the  life  of  Humphrey  Barker  Chamber- 
lin,  Esq.,  who  was  born  in  IVIanchcster, 
England,  February  7,  1S47.  His  mo- 
tives for  coming  and  finally  removing 
his  family  here  is  an  illustration  of  the 
class  who  came,  broken  in  health,  a 
physical  wreck,  and,  in  consequence, 
ruined  in  estate.  Whatever  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin  is  to-day  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  fortune  and  a  name  honored 
where.ver  religion,  science  and  com- 
merce are  honored — he  owes  to  the 
climate  of  Colorado,  and  to  the  precept 

keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 
"out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  All 
this  within  a  decade  of  Denver's 
history,  for  Mr.  Chamberlin  arrived 
here  in  February,  1880,  ''with  no 
prospects  of  a  protracted  life." 

Religion  points  to  Trinity  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Chamberlin  who  gave  as  one  to  whom 
much  had  been  given,  but  for  whose 
generosity,  Christian  philantrophy,  and 
public  spirit  that  noble  structure,  ''  a 
poem  in  architecture  whose  spire  is 
grace  itself,"  would  not  perhaps  then 
and  there  have  been  built.    How  many 


precious  stones — ruby  and  chalcedony, 
amethyst  and  sapphire — his  hand  laid 
in  her  shining  walls  ! 

His  subscription  of  $25,000  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of 
which  he  is  President,  insures  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $200,000  building  to  furnish 
the  objects  of  that  most  excellent 
organization.    Regarding  knowledge  as 

"  The  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven," 
he  has  given  to  science      The  Cham- 
berlin Observatory." 

Out  of  liis  continually  growing  busi- 
ness has  recently  been  organized  "The 
Chamberlin  Investment  Company,"  No. 
1033  Sixteenth  street,  Denver,  officered 
wnth  himself  as  president,  Alfred  W. 
Chamberlin,  Esq.,  vice-president  ; 
Frederick  J.  Chamberlin,  Esq.,  as 
treasurer  (both  his  brothers),  and  F.  B. 
Gibson,  Esq.,  secretary.  It  has  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  is  the 
foremost  commercial  institution  west  of 
the  Missouri  river. 

Recognizing  Mr.  Chamberlin's  re- 
presentative character  in  this  regard,  in 
addition  to  personal  qualifications,  the 
business  community  recently  elected 
him  president  of  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade.  In 
remembrance  of  all  these  blessings  and 
honors  he  may  well  repeat,  as  he  often 
does,  the  motto  of  Colorado — A7/  si'/n' 
numinc — nothing  without  God. 

His  parents,  Robert  and  Eliza  (Bar- 
ker) Chamberlin  came  from  England  to 
New  York  in  1S52  where  they  lived 
throe  years,  tiien  remo\ed  to  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  In  both  cities  he  was  placed  in 
schools.     He  also  attciuleil  the  State 
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Normal  School.  When  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  ofriee  of  the  Xew 
York^  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph 
Company,  which  aftenvards  became 
the  Western  Union.  In  1S63  he  en- 
tered the  Military  Telegraph  service  in 
which  he  remained  until  one  year  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  served  at  the 
headquarters  of  Generals  Schofield, 
Howard,  Palmer  and  Terry.  He  ac- 
cepted employment  in  the  drug  store  of 
James  Bickford  «S:  Co.,  of  Oswego, 
New  York,  and  a  partnership  the  year 
following  ;  removed  next  to  Fulton, 
then  to  Syracuse  in  the  same  state,  re-, 
maining  continuously  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness until  1S76,  when  he  was  chosen 
genertil  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

He  gave  this  energetic  attention 
until  1879  wTien  his  health  failed,  the 
result  of  overw^ork,  manifesting  itself 
in  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia. 
Before  coming  to  Denver  he  stopped 
some  time  at  Clifton  Springs.  He 
spent  the  year  iSSo  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  hunting  and  fishing.  Re- 
turning health  induced  him  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  "  Tuggy  Boot 
and  Shoe  Company"  in  1S81,  which 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  goods  for  miner's  use.  In  the 
spring  of  1SS3,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  D. 
C.  Packard,  now  president  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  went  into 
the  real  estate  business.  This  step  was 
the  result  of  his  experience  as  a  seeker 
of  health,  upon  which  his  anticipations 


of  success  were  wisely  founded.  He 
believed  thereafter  in  the  great  future 
of  Denver,  Its  climate  and  its  i-eciliar 
position — isolation  from  rival  cities — 
induced  him  to  engage  in  and  give  all 
his  attention  to-  the  subject  of  provid- 
ing homes  for  tlie  thousands  he  believed 
would  come  when  the  advantages  be- 
came fully  known  to  the  people  of  the 
east  in  both  hemispheres.  In  this  con- 
fiderit  belief  he  w^as  not  alone,  but  in 
its  constant  exercise  he  was  not  sur- 
passed by  anyone.  That  wliich  made 
him  think,  seven  years  ago,  that  Den- 
ver would  have  its  present  population, 
makes  him  now  prophecy  that  within 
twenty-one  years  from  this  time  the 
population  of  Denver  will  be  500.000. 
The  operations  of  H.  B.  Cham[)erjin 
Brothers  are  epitomized  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Denver  J^c?//;vW 
of  Co?funerce: 

"  Islr.  Chamberlin  makes  a  specialty 
of  Capitol  Hill  property,  the  choice 
residence,  portion  of  the  city.  In  May, 
1SS2,  he  platted  and  placed  on  the 
market  Central  Capitol  Hill  Addition, 
which  had  at  once  a  phenomenal  sale. 
Tatcr  in  the  same  year,  in  connection 
with  Philadelphia  and  Denver  parties, 
he  laid  out  the  South  Capitol  Hill  Sub- 
division, and  purchased  the  UrovvU. 
Smith  and  Porter  Addition.  The  past 
four  years  a  large  •  share  of  his  time 
and  energy  has  been  devotcil  to  im- 
proving these  popular  and  thriving  ad- 
ditions. Mr.  Chamberlin  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  Thomas  I^mery's 
Sons,  of  Cii^t^iiii^^ti.  '^vho  have  \  ast  real 
estate   interests  in    Denver,  and  has 
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lately  placed  on  the  market  for  them 
Emery's  Capitol  Hill  Addition  of 
nearly'four  hundred  lots,  and  Emery's 
North  Denver  Addition  of  two  hundred 
lots.  He  is' the  owner  of  the  beautiful 
suburb  known  as  Uni\-ersity  Terrace, 
adjoining  University  Park,  the  new 
town  site  of  Den\  er  University.  It  is 
splendidly  situated  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  city  limits,  well  above  the 
city  smoke  and  dust,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  whole  noble  stretch  of 
the  Rock:ies. 

specialty  with  Mr.  Chamberlin  is 
his  real  estate  first  mort-jage  loans  on 
inside  and  improved  outside  properties. 
The  money  is  loaned  on  mortgage,  evi- 
denced' by  principal  note  and  interest 
coupons,  which,  as  with  the  trust  deed, 
are  drawn  direct  in  the  name  of  the 
lenders.  Much  money  is  being  invest- 
ed in  this  way  at  eight  and  ten  per 
cent.,  for  Eastern  parties,  and  from  the 
care  taken  and  the  absolute  reliability 
of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  a  "loss  is  not  re- 
motely, possible.  Mr.  Chamberlin  is 
an  authority  on  all  matters  respecting 
real  estate  in  Denver.  He  is  the  orig- 
inator and  promoter  of  many  enterprises 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
progress  of  the  Stare,  among  others. 
Glen  Park,  tiie  Colorado  Chautauqua." 

But  ]Mr.  Chamberlin's  transactions 
are  not  confined  to  Denver.  Ide  is  one 
of  the  largest  real-estate  operators  in 
Pueblo  ;  is  interested  in  extensixe  prop- 
erties at  Fort  W^orth,  Texas;  is  the 
owner  of  several  thousand  acres  near 
Corpus  Christi  and  Aransas  Pass,  Tex- 
as; and  is  one  of  the  English  syndicate 


with  large  investments  at  San  Antonia. 

"'Mr.  Chamberlin  is  also,  president  of 
the  International  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association.  His  recent  election 
to  this  position  elicited  the  following 
editorial  comment  from"  the  Rocky 
JMoiiniain  News:  The  international 
convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association,  how  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  yesterday  elected  H.  B. 
Chamberlin  its  president  for  the  ensu- 
ing terra.  The  association  has  secured 
a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  superior 
business  ability^  and  exhaustless  enter- 
prise, who  is  In  a  rare  sense  liberal 
and  public  spirited.  Denver  is  honored 
in  the  choice^" 

In  1871,  Mr.  Chamberlin  married 
]Miss  Alice  Packard,  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 
They  have  three  children, — ^Miss  Elsie 
D.,  who  is  attending  college  at  Wash- 
ington City;  Robert  Tvl.,  aged  eight, 
and  -Helen  Chamberlin,  about  four 
years  of  age.    Mrs  Chamberlin's 

— "Task  is  to  be  kind  : — 
To  render  with  her  precepts,  les> 
The  sum  of  linizian  wretchedness." 

Her  time  is  divided  between  the  cares 
and  pleasures  of  her  refined  home, 
church  and  charitable  work,  and  the 
Sabbath  school  in  which  she  is  a  faith- 
ful and  efficient  teacher. 

In  iSS;  Mr.  Chamberlin  built  two 
residences  upon  Sherman  avenue,  in 
one  of  which  he  lives,  the  head  of  a 
Christian  family  whom  j^rosperity  h;is 
not  made  forgetful  of  his  God.  The 
other  twin  residence  standing  by  the 
side  of  his  own  home,  Mr.  Chamberlin 
gave  to  Trinity  M.  E.  Church — a  dona- 
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tion  as  a  parsonage,  valued  at  $20,000, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Henr^^  A.  Buchtell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
Trinity. 

Mr.  Chamberlin's  residence,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  the  type  of  many 
another  in  Denver  which  the  enter- 
prise, the  business  intrepidity, 
indeed,  of  Mr.  Chamberlin  has 
brought  within  the  reach  and  enjoy- 
ment of  others.  No  one  man  has  done 
more  to  gi-^e  Denver  its  reputation  as  a 
city  of  beautiful  residences  than  this 
^'  health  seeker  of  iSSo,"  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  real  estate  business 
of  Colorado;  a  rich  man,  and  withal  a 
Christian  gentleman,  whose  benefac- 
tions have  kept  pace  with  the  phenom- 
inal  prosperity,  while  nothing  but  the 
lustre  of  honor  is  reflected  from  his  fine 
old  English  surname.  Manchester, 
England,  and  Denver,  Colorado,  the 
birthplace  and  the  home,  respectively, 
of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  are  two  cities  as 
dissimilar    in    history    as    they  are 


widely  separated.  Chamberlin  at  forty 
years  of  age  in  Manchester  would  not 
be  the  Chamberlin  of  Denver  of  to-day. 
This,  being  true,  is  a  commentary  upon 
the  character  of  the  two  cities — the 
laws  of  both  nations  and  the  difference 
between  republican  America  and  aristo- 
cratic England,  not  to  speak  of  climate. 
That  is  to  say  it  is  not  possible  to  em- 
bark, for  instance,  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions in  old  England,  with  its  laws  of 
primogeniture,  such  as  have  evoked  the 
splendid  energy  and  called  into  exer- 
cise the  business  qualities  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin in  America.  The  thought  is  the 
glory  of  our  institutions  as  reflected  in 
the  career  of  this  English  born  subject, 
now  an  honored  American  citizen, 
whose  estates  may  not  be  baronial,  but 
nevertheless  are  lordly,  because  they 
came  as  the  reward  of  that  diligence  in 
business  which,  Soloman  says,  shall 
make  a  man  stand  before  kings. 

EIexry  Dudlfa'  Teetor. 


THE   INSURRECTION   AND  CON 

iyiT- 

No  narrative  of  ancient  and  pre- 
historic times  in  the  English  settlements 
of  America  is  complete,  which  does  not 
record,  with  earnest  gratitude,  the  deep 
fraternal  regard  which  marked  the  in-  . 
tercourse  of  the  English  with  each 
other  north  and  south  of  the  James,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  African  slavery, 


*ReaJ  before  the  OneiJa  liisloricul  Society, 
December  18,  iSSS. 


QUEST   OF   THE  TUSKERORAS, 


and  Its  prodigious  de\elopment  in  tb.eir 
political  and  domestic  relations. 

The  name  ''\'irginia"  was  in  fact, 
formerly  applied  to  the  whole  con ntrv 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Johns  in 
Florida. 

After  a  while  that  part  of  Virginia 
which  bonlers  (m  M assach.usetts  I^aw 
came  to  be  called  New  England,  while 
Southern  Virginia  or  Carolina,  iticluded 
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all  the  country  now  known  as  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
To  the  ancient  ^abic  geographers,  and 
in  the  Larufivima  Book  of  Iceland,  this 
same  region  had,  for  centuries  before 
Columbus,  been  well  known  as  Hvitra- 
manna-land,  or  White  man's  land  and 
Ireland-El- M ikla  or  Ireland  the  greater . 

United  by  a  caiftTiion  origin,  and  lan- 
guage and  common  dangers,  surrounded 
by  the  same  impliacable  foe,  «tT^,  not- 
withstanding some  remaining  differences 
of  Puritan  •  and  Cavalier,  inheriting  on 
the  whole,  the  same  political  traditions 
and  religious  tendencies,  the  situation 
necessarily  developetl  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  the  Sav  annah,  a  strikini?  similar- 
ity  of  interests,  opinions  and  institu- 
tions. 

Their  mode  of  living  and  appearance, 
tiieir  laws,  manners  and  general  style, 
were  a  wonderful  bond  of  union  and 
sympathy.  Nor  did  there  fail  to  arise 
between  these  wanderers  from  the  merry 
homes  of  England  other  and  gentler 
sympathies,  the  last  and  sweetest  fruits 
of  social  intimacies  sanctioned  by  re- 
ligion and  law,  which  awaken,  in  the 
midst  of  deserts,  the  domestic  affections, 
produce  kindred  blood,,  and,  evolving 
society  from  chao.s,  re-establish  and  re- 
new the  transient  affinities  of  casual  in- 
tercourse and  link  together  whole  gener- 
ations  in    an  endless    and  unbroken 

Pland  in  hand,  and  heart  with  lieart, 
the  English-American  colonists,  for- 
getting, the  disputtjs  and  mutual  perse- 
cutions which  drove  them  across  the 
deep,  stood  together  against  the  mother 


country  in  the  gloom  of  the  Proprietary 
and  Revolutionary  periods,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder, 

Distinct  as  the  billows, 
And  yet  one  as  the  sea  ! 

they  stood  respectively  on  either  side 
the  seething  caldron  .of  our  sectional 
disputes,  until  by  the  mighty  arbitra- 
ment of  battle,  they  have  been  forever 
adjusted,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  homo- 
geniety  in  American  institutional  and 
national  development  has  been  evolved 
and  is  forever  secured.  Who  says 
that  patriotism  is  a  pacific  , virtue? 
Nay,  do  we  not  know  that  all  beneficial 
political  changes  and  reforms  in  society 
and  the  state,  are  introduced  and  made 
possible  only  by  war?  The  tree  of 
patriotism  is  indeed  itself  baptized  and 
nourished  by  blood,  and  never  do  its 
roots  spread  so  widely  or  clasp  the 
sail  so  stubbornly  as  when  its  green 
and  tufted  crests  are  swept  by  adverse 
winds !  Our  country  may  be  torn 
and  lacerated,  the  sudden  tempest 
may  break  oif  its  topmost  boughs  and 
drive  them  in  mad  contending  circles 
through  the  air,  but,  holding  fast  by 
the  central  root,  in  every  storm  it 
quivers  with  exulting  life,  forever  shriek- 
ing a  song  of  triumph  and  thrilling  a 
far-heard  music  as  it  wrestles  in  the 
freedom  of  our  gales. 

I  am  here  to-night  to  tell  you  how. 
on  various  occasions  in  the  history  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  char- 
acteristics to  which  I  have  referred  as 
peculiar  to  the  English  race,  inspired 
them  there  with  the  ambition  for  the 
great  deeds  which  continually  happened 
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on  tlie  HiuL>ori  iinc  rhc  St.  l.awr-iice, 
and  to  sliow  that  the  settlers  on  the 
Aslle}-  and  Tedce,  wore   nr,;  na- 

wortli}  of  being  the  eoiintrynn-n  ot  ihe 
heroes  of  Louis'ourg  and  the  Fhiins  of 
Abraham  ! 

Among  the  events  wliich  are  hence 
worth\-  of  being  better  known  to  you 
and  remembered,  are  the  two  expedi- 
tions sent  by  the  coh.)[^y  of  South  Caro- 
lina under  Colonels  Barn.vell  and 
]Moore  to  New  Berrie,  North  Carolina 
in  1711  — 12,  to  quell  an  insurrection 
of  the  Tuskeroras  in.  that  pru\ir;ce, 
nearly  a  hundred  yrars  l>efore  their  rrd- 
gration  to  New  York. 

These  two  expeditions  are  either  ig- 
nored in  tlie  histories  of  tiie  period  or 
confounded,  although  they  relate  to  the 
most  tragical  and  calamitous  incident 
of  the  Proprietary  period  of  American 
history. 

Up  to  the  date  of  tlie  insurrection  af 
the*22d  of  September,  lyii,  the  most 
amicable  relations  had  existed  in  North 
Carolina  between  the  whites  and  the  T'i- 
dian*s.  For  more  tl\an  half  a  century 
"they  had  lived  togetlier  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  If.  occasionally,  this 
entente  cordiaU  was  interrupted,  it  was 
by  cases  of  individual  \ariance  only, 
and  these  were  always  saiislLiCtorib.  ad- 
justed by  the  law,  whicli  vras  e([uital)ly 
and  fairly  administered. 

The  testimony  I  have  collected  from 
local  history,  ascribes  th.e  tragical  events 
I  am  about  to  relate  and  tiie  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Tuskeroras  to  the  intrigues 
of"  Thomas  Carey,  formerly  Governor 
of  the  colony,  and  to  the  Quakers  of 
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Albemarle,  under  the  lead  of  a  man 
named  Roach,  assisted  by  John  and 
Edmund  Porter,  fLdward  Moseley,  Peter 
Tiilett  and  Emanuel  Low.'''  Carey  had 
been  Governor  in  1706,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnston. 
The  ProprieXors  having,  however,  dis- 
approved of  this  choice,  he  ^yas  removed 
and  William  Glover  selected  in  his 
stead.  Carey  refused  to  submit,  and 
his  struggle  to  retain  power  divided  the 
colony  into  two  Tactions  v.'ho  were  fre- 
quently arrayed  against  each  other. 
There  were  two  Governors,  two  Presi- 
dents, tv.'o  General  Assemblies  and  two 
Councils.  The  Quakers  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  a  different  kind  of  persons 
from  those  who  settled  Pennsylvania; 
all  the  contemporary  accounts  agree  in 
attributing  the  rvfassacre  to  the  Quakers. 
They  predominated  in  numbers  and  po- 
litical influence,  and  under  their  inspira- 
tion and  influence.  Glover,  the  Go\-er- 
nor,  togetlier  with  Pollok,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  Virginia,  and  Carey's  usurpa- 
tion recognized.  Carey,  the  usurping 
Governor,  had  been  Collector  for  the 
Proprietors  and  had  failed  to  account 
to  them.  John  Porter  had  come  to 
America  originally  as  their  agent,  to  call 
him  to  account.  Carey  treated  the 
summons  with  contempt  and  denK:>ral- 
ized  the  messenger. 

In  Augn.st,  17  10,  Edward  Hyde,  who 
accomj)anied  Glover  in  his  tlight  to  \'ir- 
ginia,  returned  as  Governor,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year,  sn.mmuned 
an  Assembly.  Carey  attempted  to  obtain 

*lla\vk's  lliiitory  of  North  C.iroUna, 
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control  of  the  elections  to  that  body 
but  failed.  Xoth.ing  daunted,  lie  at- 
temnted'to  get  tl-e  members  elect  to 
pass  an  act  declaring;  all  such  of  the 
inliabitants  as  adhered  to  Gov.  Hyde, 
outlaws  and  out  of  their  protection. 
The  Assembly,  however,  not  only  re- 
fused to  pass  the  act  but  adopted  an 
order  for  Carey's  arrest.  Carey  im- 
mediately collected  his  adherents,  pro- 
claimed himself  President,  entrenched 
his  house  and  planted  a  battery  com- 
manding its  approaches.  Being  fur- 
nished with  a  brig  and  a  barcelonga  by 
a  leading  Quaker,  lie  immediately  armed 
the  former  with  six  guns,  and  filling  the 
boat  with  fusileers,  brought  the  force  to 
bear  upon  the  house  where  Gov,  Hyde 
and  the  Pro\'iiicial  Council  were  assem- 
bled. He  even  landed  his  men  and 
attacked  the  Governor  in  his  house  but 
was  repulsed.  Gov.  Spottswood,  of 
Virginia.,  being  informed  of  these  dis- 
turbances, sent  Clayton  with  a  force  of 
marines  to  Hyde's  relief.  The  latter 
also  ortLered  out  the  militia,  and  by 
their  aid  Carey's  rebellion  was  quelled. 
Finally  Carey  himself  was  captured  in 
the  swamps  of  Pamlico,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  England.  This  was  on  the 
2Sth  of  July.  T71T.  Before  his  arrest 
and  departure,  however,  pre^nirations 
for  tlie  mischief  we  are  to  relate  liad 
been  completed.  It  so  chanced  that 
the  Provincial  Asseinbl}-  had  adjourned 
without  agreeing   u})on    any  j)lan  or 

.making  any  preparations  for  the  public 
defence    ami    Care}',    full  of  re\'enge 

.against  the  whites  for  their  rejection  of 
his  overtures,  despatched  Porter  to  stir 
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up  rebellion  amongst  the  Indians,  pro- 
mising them  great  rewards  for  the 
murder  of  all  who  adliered  to  Hyde. 
Under  their  inspiration  a  vast  conspir- 
acy was  organized,  of  which  the  war- 
like Tuskeroras  w^ere  the  leaders.  Their 
plans  for  a  simultaneous  rising  were 
laid  with  skill  and  secrecy.  The  Tus- 
keroras assumed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  plantations  bordering  on 
the  Roanoke  and  the  Pamlico.  The 
Pamlico  Indians  were  charged  with  tlie 
slaughter  of  the  whites  near  them.  The 
Cotechncys  and  the  Cores  were  to  do 
the  work  at  New  Berne  and  on  the 
Xeuse  and  Trent  rivers.  The  i\Iara- 
muskeets  and  ]Matchapungos  of  Hyde 
and  Beaufort  had  confided  to  them  the 
murder  of  ail  the  whites  at  Bath  and 
the  neighboring  plantations.  The  Tus- 
keroras and  the  •Nleherrins,  assisted  by 
the  smaller  tribes,  were  to  dispose  of 
all  the  whites  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Albemarle. 

A  time  was  appointed  for  simul- 
taneous action,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 171T.  the  day  preceding  the 
new  moon,  the  work  was  to  begin. 
Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
bers to  which  the  secret  was  confided, 
the  conspiracy  was  not  even  suspected. 
The  whites  indulged  in  a  fatal  security. 
A  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  the 
massacre,  the  Baron  de  Graffenreid,  ac- 
companied by  John  Lawson,  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Pro\lnce.  left  New 
Berne  for  th.e  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  lands   included  in  his  grant.*  and 
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ascertaining  how  far  the  stream  was 
navigable. 

Afit^r  proceeding  some  miles  they 
landed  at  an  Indian  village  called 
Conetra  to  spend  the  night.  There 
they  encountered  a  large  number  of 
Indians  who  seized  them  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  boat,  arms  and  pro- 
visions, and  compelled  them  to  travel 
all  night  to  another  Indian  village 
when  they  were  delivered  as  prisoners 
to  the  chief.  The  next  day  the  Baron 
was  released,  but  Lawson  was  put  to 
death  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  cruelty.* 

At  last  the  appointed  day  arrived. 
Twelve  hundred  Tuskeroras  divided 
into  t^velve  small  parties  began  their 
secret  march.  No  outward  sign  of 
hostility  was  seen.  Individuals  were 
sent  among  the  whites  to  reconnoitre, 
and  entered  the  houses  of  their  intend- 
ed victims.  As  night  approached,  larger 
numbers  appeared.  Still  there  was  no 
alarm.  Sunrise  was  the  preconcerted 
signal.^  As  soon  as  it  arrived  the  In- 
dians within  the  houses  gave  a  whoop 
which  was  instantly  responded  to  by 
their  companions  lurking  in  the  woods, 
and  the  work  of  butchery  began.  Then 
ensued  an  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
Grey-haired  age,  vigorous  manhood 
and  helpless  childhood  fared  alike. 

In  the  Roanoke  settlement,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  butchered.  The 
Swiss  and  Palatines  around  New  Berne, 

*  The  release  of  Chapelin,  ilie  Irishman  who 
accorjipanied  \)c  Craffciiriccl  and  I,a\v.son  as  re- 
lated by  Humboldt,  is  one  of  tiie  mobt  remark- 
able incidents  of  history. 


to  the  number  of  sixty;  an  unknown 
number  of  Huguenots  in  Bath  and  the 
vicinity  were  murdered  —  evervwhere 
the  cruel  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
were  used  with  fatal  effect.  Happy  he 
who  could  hide  or  escape  from  the  scene 
of  horror.  Soon  the  torch  was  applied, 
and  those  who  lay  concealed  were 
forced  from  their  covering.  Then  the 
fiends  with  loud  yells  marched  through 
the  forest,  assembling  at  a  rendezvous 
previously  designated,  and,  infuriated 
by  drunkenness  and  success,  staggered 
on  in  their  bloody  man-hunt.  They 
scoured  the  country  north  of  Albe- 
marle, as  far  West  as  the  Chowan 
River. 

The  carnage  lasted  three  days  and 
terminated  at  last  from  the  sheer  ex- 
haustion of  the  savages.  The  few 
colonists  who  escaped  slaughter  and  re- 
mained in  the  country  collected  as  they 
could  the  women  and  children  and 
guarded  them  night  and  day.  The 
situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
The  Governor  was  without  the  means 
of  warfare.  The  Assembly,  being  com- 
posed of  men  who  opposed  his  admin- 
istration,  had  adjourned  without  making 
any  provision  for  the  public  defense, 
and  while  the  colony  was  thus  at  war 
and  in  debt  without  means,  the  people 
were  stubborn,  disobedient  and  de- 
moralized. Treason  was  rampant,  bel- 
ligerent, unrestrained  and  unpunished. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  rather  than  ex- 
pose themsehes  to  the  enemy  quitted 
their  plantations,  and.  abandoning  their 
women  and  children,  threw  themselves 
for  safety  upon  the  Virginians.  Dr. 
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Hawks  says  there  was  -hardly  a  white 
man  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the 
Chowan  River.*  Gov.  Hyde  did  the 
best  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
He  communicated  his  perilous  condi- 
tion to  the  Governors  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  and  implored  their 
help.  Christopher  Gale,  Chief  Justice 
of  North  Carolina,  was  sent  to  Charles- 
ton. He  arrived  there  on  the  nth 
October,  lyii.  The  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  happened  to  be  in 
session  and  the  Governor  energetic. 
No  time  was  lost.  The  Assembly  voted 
four  thousand  pounds  and  ordered  on 
active  service  one-half  the  entire 
military  force  of  the  colony.  The  Vir- 
ginians contented  themselves  with  ask-- 
ing  Gov.  Spotsw^ood  to  declare  war 
existed,  and  they  even  voted  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  its  prosecution,  but 
omitted  to  provide  the  necessary  ways 
and .  means  for  its  collection.  Gov. 
Spotswood  accordingly  assembled  a 
force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  and 
solera  Illy  marched  with  them  to  the 
Nottoway  River,  and  then — solemnly 
marched  back  again  I  The  unhappy 
Carolinians  who  survived  the  massacre 
sheltered  themselves  in  temporary  forts 
erected  at  various  places  in  the  country 
watered  by  the  Neuse,  the  Pamlico  and 
the  Chowan.  Surrounded  by  a  merci- 
less foe  instigated  by  renegades  and 
traitors,  with  their  helpless  and  liapless 
women  and  children  abandoned  by 
their  natural  guardians  and  protectors, 
they  awaited  their  doom  with  the  calm 
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serenity  of  despair.  It  was  at  this  op- 
portune moment  that  the  South  Carolina 
expedition  arrived.  It  was  commanded 
by  Col.  John  Barnwell  of  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina,  a  gentleman  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, whose  name  had  already  become 
familiar  and  honored  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  In  the  wars  w-ith  the 
French  and  Spaniards  he  had  served, 
with  distinction  under  Col.  V\*illiam 
Rhett  and  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  military  skill.  He  was  the 
father  of  John  and  Edward  Barnwell 
of  Beaufort,  who  afterwards  obtained 
dlbtinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

His  command  consisted  of  21S  Chero- 
kees  under  Capt.  Thurston,  79  Creeks 
under  Capt.  Hastings,  41  Catawbas  un-, 
der  Capt.  Cantey,  and  28  Yemasees  un- 
der 'Capt.  Pierce,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  white  militia. 

To  reach  North  Carolina  in  time  to 
save  the  colony  there  from  utter  ex- 
tinction, the  utmost  expedition  was  re- 
quired. The  Santee  river  was  then 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  settlements.  The  two 
were  separated  by  a  dense  wilderness 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent, 
intersected  by  five  great  ri\ers.  the 
Santee,  the  Great  and  Little  Peedee, 
the  Waccamaw  and  the  Clarendon. 
These  streams  traverse  the  country  at 
intervals  of  fifty  miles,  flowing  in  a 
general  direction  north-northwest  to 
southeast.  There  were  no  roads  in  this 
wilderness  or  across  these  streams. 
Communication  between  Now  Berne 
and  Charleston  is  now  easily  otfectcd 
by  rail  in  about  twelve  hours.  Then, 
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it  \ras  almost  impossible.  Vd:  •:  s-.van.ps 
and  savannahs  lUitrodden  by  the  foot  of 
man,  and  ron*  almost  equally  impass- 
able, stretclied  on  both  sides  these 
rivers.  There  were  no  ferries  or  bridges. 
Tlierewere  no  inhabitants  and  no  human 
habitations  other  than  rude  shelters.  In 
them  lurked  hostile  Indians  eager  for 
prey,  and  indifferent  whether  tlie  object 
of  their  pursuit  was  a  human  vic:ir.i  or 
a  beast  of  the  chase.  Denizens  of  this 
unbroken  forest,  {hey  roamed  there  un- 
checked by  any  law  save  their  own  v.  ill, 
and  encountered  no  beings  less  ilerce 
or  untameable  tb.iii  themselves.  Xq 
white  man  can  live  in  these  dismal 
wastes,  fit  only  for  the  Mongolian  tribes 
who  infested  them.  It  was  a  ?avage 
boscage  which  had  been  scorched  for 
ages  by  the  blasts  of  war  aiid  tlie  no 
less  deadly  breath  of  pestilence.  It' 
was  the  scene  of  deadly  contests  in  the 
past,  of  which  forrunaiely  there  remains 
no  record,  except  fragments  of  bones 
which  lie  here  ar-d  there  in  vast  heaps 
or  pits,  and  which  belonged  to  races 
now  unknown,  whose  very  diuerences 
have  passed  with  them  into  oblivion, 
and  wtiose  existence  might  be -denied  if 
it  were  not  for  these  rem.ains,  which 
prov  e  their  vast  num'bers,  and  th.e  fact 
of  their  mutu.al  destruction.  Alas! 
civiiization  can  hanlly  yet  be  said  to 
h.ave  reclaimed  these  frightful  wastes,  or 
to  have  found  amidst  their  mclanclioly 
solitude  a  permanent  home.  Evcr%-- 
where  else  on  the  habitable  globe  the 
human  race  has  left  on  the  soil  or  on 
the-  plastic  rock  some  footprints  t>r  its 
march  which  seem  to  say,  Here  has 


n"!."!'.  nnce  be<?n ;  here  he  lived,  and 
h^Te  he  penshed.  Here  a  social  human. 
<^'r:,  cnizrition  once  followed  the  ordinarv* 
rv)iitiiie  of  birth.,  life  and  extinction; 
but  tlie  Carolinas  and  Georgia  contain 
no  relics  of  their  former  ages  and  former 
civihlzation.  it  they  had  any.  There 
are  no  ruins,  no  remains,  save  those  of 
liu^r.an  beings  engaged  in  slaughter  ;  no 
soil  marks  save  those  which  record  a 
recent  strife  akin  to  many  which  pre- 
ceded i:.  and  which  will  also  soon 
themselves  disappear.  We  build  no 
cdi'iccs  like  those  of  former  days  and 
othe-  lands.  Stone  and  marble  disin- 
tegrate ill  this  climate;  the  land  Itself 
is  as  unstable  and  restless  .as  the  sea. 
The  monuments  in  our  cemeteries 
crumble  into  dust  almost  as  soon  as  the 
bo«Iies  liicy  are  erected  to  commemorate. 
V\'e  establish  no  empire.  The  past  and 
present  face  each  other  across  an  un- 
brldge*!  chasm,  upon  whose  barren 
walis  no  verdure  germinates,  in  Avhose 
silent  gloom  all  history  is  entombed. 

It  \.a5  neither  possible  for  Barnwell 
to  carry  rations  for  Ids  men  nor  to  pur- 
chase or  procure  them  on  the  way.  and 
the  re  was  no  road  or  pathway  through  tlie 
intervening  wilderness.  The  little  army 
hail  to  encounter  ttie  pangs  of  hunger 
and  A  u.erciless  ambuscade  at  every  stej). 
They  had  no  commis^a^i^t.  and  sub- 
sisted tliemsebes  by  liunting  as  they 
went  along.  They  left  Charleston  e.irJy 
in  necen-.ber.  lyii.  and.  marching 
night  and  day,  living,  as  I  have  said, 
on  what  game  and  ro»its  they  coujd 
find,  tivcy  reached  tiie  Neuse  river  in 
less  than  twentv-eieht  dnvs.    This  was 
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ind'.'ed  a  wonderful  march !  ^VheQ 
Barnwell  struck  the  savages  he  drove 
them, before  him  with  the  energy  which 
might  have  been  expected  of  such  a 
commander.  In  his  first  battle  he 
killed  three  hundred  of  them  and  took 
one  hundred  prisoners. 

The  last  nnd  final  encounter  with  the 
Tuskeroras  and  their  allies  took  place 
on  the  29th  Janur.ry,  17 12.  On  that 
day  he  came  up  with  them  at  the  spot 
I  have  elsewhere  described.  Here 
they  were  strongly  entrenched  and  de- 
termined on  making  their  final  stand. 
Barnwell  was  here  reinforced  by  Col. 
Mitchell,  of  New  Berne,  and  two  hun- 
dred men.  The  Indian  force  being 
also  largely  augmented,  the  savages  en- 
closed their  non-combatants  in  the  fort, 
and  boldly  advancing  across  the  field, 
upon  Barnwell's  approach  rushed  for- 
ward and  gave  him  battle.  Barnwell 
received  their  assault  with  equal  im- 
petuosity, and  at  the  first  onset  drove 
them  back  with  great  slaughter.  Taking 
refuge  in  their  entrenchments  he  there 
completely  surrounded  them  except  on 
the  side  toward  the  river.  Col. 
Mitchell,  however,  having  brought  with 
him  a  battery  of  two  guns  and  obtained 
possession  of  a  commantling  eminence, 
directed  a  well-sustained  fire  therefrom 
upon  the  crowded  fort.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in.  pushing  to  the  wali  a  large 
amount  of  combustibles,  and  was  about 
to  burn  them  out  of  their  stronghold 
when  they  sued  for  mercy  and  offered 
to  surrender.  They  might  easily  have 
no\'C-  been  exterminated  on  the  spot.  It 
was  impossible  for  oneto  escape.  There 
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had  already  been  killed,  wounded  and 
captured  more  than  a  thousand  of  them, 
and  Barnwell  was  himself  desperately 
wounded.  Great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  North  Carolina  troops 
at  his  resolution,  but  he  accepted  their 
surrender  and  , allowed  them  to  with- 
draw. They  fied  to  the  neighboring 
swamps  and  forests.  The  South  Caro- 
linians had  forty-one  killed  at  Fort 
Barnwell  and  seventy  wounded,  more 
than  one-tenth  of  their  force. 

The  news  of  Barnwell's  success  was 
of  course  received  with  great  joy  by 
Gov.  Hyde  and  his  council.  It  was 
especially  grateful  to  the  refugees  in 
Virginia,  who  now  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  insurrection  was  subdued. 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  years 
there  was  peace  in  Carolina.  A  formal 
vote  of  thanks  was  ordered,  and  Lieut. - 
Col.  Thomas  and  Thomas  Boyd.  Esq., 
members  of  the  Board,  were  deputed 
to  convey  the  thanks  of  that  body 
to  the  Hon.  Col.  John  Barnwell,  Esq., 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces, 
for  his  great  care,  diligence  and  good 
conduct,  and  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  victory. 

Five  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn 
were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  his 
order.  They  also  rec^uested  the  South 
Carolina  authorities  to  authorize  Barn- 
well to  concert  with  them  and  Virginia 
such  measures  as  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  these  massacres  in  the 
future. 

Thus  far  all  seemed  prosperous,  ami 
the  happy  Barnwell  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  he  had  rescued. 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  Nortii  Carolina 
tradition  has  preser\-ed  a  respectful  re- 
membrance of  his  name.  Dr.  Hawks, 
the  historian,  was  born  near  the  scene 
of  these  exploits,  and,  inquiring  among 
the  most  aged  and  respectable  of  the 
citizens  found  none  *  in  that  region, 
who  had  ever  heard  any  disparaging 
imputations  upon  the  South  Carolina 
officer.  The  place  where  the  fort  stood 
is  yet  called  Fort  Barnwell,"  in  com- 
pliment to  him.  He  had  indeed  done 
an  important  public  service.  Not  only 
was  the  rebellion  subdued  and  the  In- 
dians chastised,  but  civil  authority  was 
restored  and  Carey  and  his  adherents 
pursued,  arrested  and  exiled,  and  Hyde 
firmly  established  in  authority.  Barn- 
well, however,  reaped  nothing  from  his 
victory  but  wounds  and  ingratitude. 
He  became  anxious  to  return  to  Charles- 
ton in  conseqtience,  but,  of  course,  had 
to  remain  until  relieved  by  some  other 
military  force.  In  adition  to  other 
annoyances  the  question  of  provisions 
began  to  embarrass  him,  and  he  w^as 
out  of  ammunition.  His  requisitions 
on  Gov.  Hyde  were  unheeded,  and  his 
men  began  to  suffer  and  to  complain. 
Even  the  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
were  not  delivered,. and  in  addition  to 
this  disappointment  he  began  to  meet 
reproaches.  Instead  of  "the  great 
care,  diligence,  and  success"  for  which 
he  had  been  formally  credited  and 
complimented,  the  Governor  and  his 
friends  affected  to  discern  great  and 
culpable  remissness  in  permitting  the 
Indians  to  escape  after  the  battle;  and 
♦  Hawks' N.C. 


at  last  throwing  off  all  disguise.  Gov. 
Hyde  became  openly  unfriendly. 
They  who  had  given  least  aid  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  were  most  con- 
spicuous in  these  complaints,  and  the 
very  council  which  had  supplied  but 
two  hundred  four-months  men,  and  no 
money  and  no  food,  took  the  lead.  In 
January  they  complimented  him,  but 
in  May  they  invited  complaints  against 
him  to  which  they  greedily  listened  and 
entertained  so  far  as  to  direct  *an  in- 
vestigation. They  even  resolved  in  ad- 
vance that  should  these  charges  be 
found  true,  application  would  be  made 
for  his  recall.  No  such  application 
w^as  ever  made  to  the  South  Carolina 
authorities,  and  the  charges  were 
abandoned.  This  treatment  appears  to 
have  been  felt  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
by  the  victim  of  these  jealousies,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
foundation  for  the  persecutions  "with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  and  the 
only  suggested  ground  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  Col.  Barnwell's  acceptance  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Tuskeroras.  In- 
stead of  massacreing  them  outright,  he 
had  magnanimously  granted  them  their 
lives  and  dismissed  them  on  parole  of 
good  behaviour.  This  engagement  the 
Indians  observed  and  they  remained 
quiet  as  long  as  Barnwell  was  in  the 
country.  The  murder  of  a  defeated  and 
disarmed  foe  did  not  comport  with  tliis 
South  Carolinian's  ideas  of  honorable 
warfare.  Butthese  ideas  were  those  of  a 
soldier,  and  wore  not  derived  from  men 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  their 
enemies  in  battle,  and  had  made  no  re- 
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sistance  or  detVnse  to  their  attacks. 
Barnwell  experienced  a  fate  very  usual 
with  successful  soldiers.  His  talents 
and  courage  were  equal  to  the  conduct 
of  military  operations,  but  he  wanted 
the  tact  and  versatility  necessary  to  the 
wordling  and  the  politician.  He  was- 
misrepresented  by  Spotswood  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  the  mortification  to  see 
him  succeed  on  the  field  on  which  he 
had  ''snuffed  the  battle  from  afar," 
and  he  was  misrepresented  by  Hyde, 
who  had  to  acknowledge  Barnwell  ac- 
complished what  he  could  not  even  at- 
tempt. x\s  it  was,  suffering  the  greatest 
agony  from  his  wounds  and  the  distress 
of  his  men,  embarrassed  by  the  want  of 
foo^  and  ammunition  and  the  Govern- 
or's jealousy,  Tuirnwell  retired  to  Bath 
until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  some 
troops  arrived  from  Virginia,  and  then 
leaving  a  few  Indian  companies  behind 
him  he  embarkctl  in  a  sloop  sent  for 
him  from  Charleston  and  returned  to 
that  city  with  the  remainder  of  his  de- 
tacliment. 

None  of  the  complaints  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  1  assert,  affected  the  re- 
putation of  Barnwell  at  home.  The 
confidence  of  the  South  Carolina  au- 
thorities in  him  never  f(;r  a  moment 
wavered,  and  hardly  had  he  en^barked 
than  the  war  was  renewed  by  the  In- 
dians with  greater  rage  and  more 
arCfbcious  cruelties.  Relieved  of  the 
restraint  of  his  ] presence,  some  of  the 
South  Carolina  Indians,  suffering  from 
hunger,  committed  violences  and  made 
depredations  upon  the  conquered  Tus- 
keroras,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 


The  North  Carolina  Assembly  met 
on  the  I2th  of  ?vlarch,  171 2,  and  find- 
ing everything  at  stake  and  another  In- 
dian war  on  their  hands,  voted  supplies 
to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  2d  of  June  they  sent  Mr. 
James  Foster  for  assistance  from  the 
Sapona  Indians.  They  ordered  a  new 
fort  built  on  Core  Sound,  which  they 
called  Fort  Hyde,  and  authorized 
another  at  Read's  plantation  on  Tar 
river.  On  Mr.  Foster's  return  from 
the  Saponas,  he  was  sent  to  South 
Carolina  on  the  same  errand.  Gov. 
Spottswood  of  Virginia,  seemed  inter- 
ested in  the  perils  of  the  Carolinians, 
and  expressed  his  sympathy  in  very 
neat  and  graceful  words,  but  relief 
came,  as  before,  from  South  Carolina. 
The  legislature  of  that  province  at  once 
despatched  another  military  force  to 
the  rescue,  and  the  command  of  this 
second  South  Carolina  expedition  was 
offered  to  Col.  Barnwell  .by  Gov. 
Craven,  but  the  wounded  hero  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wounds  and  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
proffered  honor. 

The  second  South  Carolina  exj)edi- 
tion  had  their  rendezvous  on  the  Con- 
ga ree.  There  they  were  reviewed  and 
inspected  by  Gov.  Craven,  who  finally 
entrusted  the  command  to  James  ?\roore, 
the  son  of  the  Governor  of  that  name 
and  Miss  Yeamans,  the  lovely  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Gov.  Sir  John  Veamans. 
His  father  was  the  son  of  Roger  Moore, 
fornierh-  of  old  Charleston  on  the  Cape 
Fear,  and  the  same  who  is  known  there 
as  "King  Roger,"  and  who  is  mentioned 
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in  Irish  ilisioryasa  conspirator  against 
Cromwell.  Ills  comnKind  consisted  of 
40  whites'ip.d  Sco  Indians.  He  marched 
from  his  car.ip  on  the  Congaree  on  the 
15th  of  Dt.'cember,  17 12,  and  reached 
the  Chovvan  river  on  the  rjth.  of  Janu- 
ary, 1713-  The  Indians  had  a  fort  near 
the  present  village  of  Snow  Ilill,  in 
Greene  connty.  which  they  called  Na- 
hacke  and  here,  on  Moore's  approach, 
they  retired.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
^loore  laid  siege  to  the  place  and  soon 
became  master  of  it.  A  large  number 
of  Indians  were  killed,  and  Soo  of  them 
sent  to  South  Carolina  by  him  and  sold 
into  slav- ry.  I  have  searched  for  the 
e\-idence  and  find  no  evidence  that  Col. 
Barnwell  spld  Indians  into  slavery. 
Moore  lost  5S  men  at  Caliucke,  of 
whom  22  were  whites,  so  that  more  than 
half  the  white  men  were  killed.  His 
v.'ounded  were  So,  of  whom  24  were 
whites,  so  that  of  his  v.diite  force  at 
Cahuckc,  all  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  South  Carolina  Indians 
returned  after  the  battle  to  Charleston, 
excepting  about  iSo  who  remained  in 
North  Carolina,  with  their  commander, 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  ITvde.  James 
Moore  died  tliere  in  1777,  and  was  the 
brother  oi  Maurice  ?vIoore,  wIk)  was  the. 
founder  of  the  town  of  Brunswick. 
James  was  also  Colonel  of  the^I'irst 
Regiment,  North  Carolina  Continental 
troops  wldch,  in  June,  1776,  assisted 
in  the  memorable  defence  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Harbor.*  Jas- 
per belonged  to  the  2d  Carolina. 

•*\Vbccler"s  Norili  Carulina  Skuichcs,  11., 
pp.  47-4^. 


Such  of  the  Indians  as  escaped  from 
Nahucke  fled  to  Kahuoke,  anotlier  fort 
forty  miles  distant,  and  being  followed 
there  by  ^[oore,  they  abandoned  the 
place.  The  greater  part  of  them  then 
ascended  the  Mahock,  now  Roanoke, 
river,  and  ultimately  settled  on  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  south  side  of  that  river, 
in  the  county  of  Bertie.  This  land  was 
assigned  them  by  Gov.  Edens,  under  a 
treaty  between  the  state  and  the  Tuske- 
roras.  dated  5th  of  June,  171 7.  In 
June,  1803,  the  Tuskeroras,  leaving 
one  of  their  tribe  in  the  county  of  Mar- 
tin, as  their  agent,  removed  to  New 
Vork  and  joined  the  famous  Five  Na- 
tions of  Iroquois,  making  the  sixth. 
Tlieir  language,  which  w^as  originally 
Celtic  and  Irish,  soon  assimilated  to 
the  Iroquois  dialect.  Col.  ]Moore  found 
no  further  difficulty  with  the  Indians. 
The  Matihapungos  fled  to  the  swamps 
and  the  Cores  were  encountered  and 
subdued  by  him  in  Carteret  county,  not 
far  from  the  present  town  of  Beaufort. 
Col.  Moore  with  one  hundred  men 
reached  Charleston  on  his  return  in 
June,  1 7 13.  The  Legislature  passed 
hifii  a  vote  of  thanks  and  presented  him 
witli  ^{Tioo  in  addition  to  his  pay. 

The  Tuskeroras  are  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Irish  and  Keltic  inhabi- 
tants of  Carolina,  and  their  history  as  an 
independent  nation  terminates  here  and 
with  their  migration  to  New  Vork  and 
their  incorporation  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  To 
you  their  name  is  familiar  as  one  of 
the  Six  Nations.  I  shall  esteem  myself 
happy  if  to-night  I  have  succeeded  in 
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awakening  your  kind  interest  in  their     Columbian  settlement  of  this  country 

former  history  and  descent.     I  shall  re-     by  their  Irish  ancestry. 

serv5  for  a  future  occasion  the  Pre-  Edward  Cantwell. 
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JOSEPH 

Some  one  has  said  the  history  of  a 
race  is  embedded  in  its  surnames. 
Domesday  Book  furnishes  nearly  all 
modern  English  patronymics,  number- 
ing about  three  hundred  thousand 
heads  of  families,  forebearers  of  the 
surnames  of  the  English  speaking  men 
and  women  of  to-day.  The  names  of 
Andrew  and  Emma  de  'Helme  are  also 
inscribed  upon  the  roils  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Normandy. 

An  interesting  fact  concerning  this 
Sttraame  is  its  heraldic  associations. 
Cassis  tutissima  virtus,  ox  virtue  is  the 
safest  helmet,'"  was  the  motto  of  the 
founders  of  this  family  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  The  shield  was  charged  with 
a  steel  helmet  on  a  field  of  gold,  while 
the  crest  consisted  of  a  demi-dragon 
holding  in  a  dexter  claw  across,  and 
supporting  with  the  sinister  an  escut- 
cheon also  charged    with    a  helmet. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  trace  in  this 
paper  the  family  genealogy  of  Chief 
Justice  Helm  to  this  ancient  source. 
The  origin  and  significance  of  his  name  is 
all  that  is  contemplated.  But  in  this 
search  a  characteristic  of  the  man — this 
descendant,  it  will  i)e  assumed,  of  this 
old  "English  family, was  found  embedded 
in  the  motto  just  quoted,  ''True  cour- 
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age  is  the  safest  helmet''  a  sentiment 
which  the  career  of  Chief  Justice  Helm 
as  a  soldier,  civilian  and  jurist  has  at- 
tested in  a  striking  manner. 

His  earliest  recollections  date  back 
only  a  short  period  beyond  his  eighth 
year  w  hen  his  mother  died  and  left  him 
wnthout  property  and  among  strangers 
in  Iowa,  with  his  father  absent  in  Cali- 
fornia, seeking,  vainly  it  seems,  to  bet- 
ter his  fortunes,  or  rather  his  misfor- 
tunes. But  there  is  in  his  rising  from 
that  humble  horizon  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Justice  of  Colorado,  within  the 
period  of  one  generation,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  success  in 
the  history  of  this  Western  country.  It 
is  a  career  that  befittingly  illustrates 
the  ancient  family  sentiment  whether 
his  blood  was  fetched  from  thence,  or 
whetlier  he  is  what  he  is,  regardless  of 
the  law  of  heredity. 

His  father,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  was  of  ]\!nglish  descent- — 
that  is  about  all  that  is  known 
on  that  line.  His  mother,  a  Cana- 
dian by  birth,  was  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry. They  removed  to  Chicago 
where  Joseph  C.  Helm  was  born  June 
30,  1848.  A  removal  to  Prescot, 
Canada,    soon    afterwards  followed. 
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Here  and  now  begin  his  recollections 
of  the  privations,  not  the  pleasures,  of 
his  bovKood.  About  1854  his  mother 
removed  to  Iowa,  his  father  then  being 
goltl-seeker  upon  the  j'acific  Coast. 

Five  years  after  his  mother's  death, 
when  a  thirteen  year  old  boy,  he  enlist- 
ed in  the  First  Battalion,  13  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  was  mustered  as  a  private,  but  on 
account  of  his  age  and  slight  physique 
was  detailed  as  a  drummer  boy.  After 
two  years,  in  this  capacity,  he  entered 
the  ranks  as  a  private.  He  was  in  ac- 
tive field  sers  ice  most  of  the  time  from 
1S61  to  1S65,  and  remained  in  the 
army  nearly  a  year  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge in  1866.  He  was  in  many  of 
the  engagements  in  which  his  battalion 
distinguished  itself,  notably  Champion 
Hills,  Vicksburg  (campaign,  seige,  and 
assault),  Jackson  and  CoHiersville. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  of  the  war  for  numbers  en- 
gaged atid  duration.  Gen.  Sherman 
and  escort  (the  First  Battalion)  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Chalmers,  whose  forces 
outnumbered  the  Federals  seven  to 
one,  and  were  also  supported  by  a  bat- 
tery of  five  guns.  Sherman  was  cfi 
route  to  Chattanooga,  and  was  surprised 
as  well  as  surrounded.  The  conliict 
lasted  from  noon  until  almost  evening 
when  the  rebels  retreated,  having,  how- 
ever, taken  a  number  of  prisoners,  one 
of  whom  was  the  boy-soldier  Helm. 
He  was  taken  to  Mobile,  then  to  At- 
lanta,   and    then    to    Richmond  and 


placed  upon  Belle  Isle;  was  afterwards 
paroled  and  exchanged,  and  immedi- 
ately rejoined  his  regiment  at  Nash- 
ville. 

When  Gen.  McPherson  was  killed 
before  Atlanta  young  Helm  was  de- 
tailed as  one  of  the  special  escort  to  ac- 
company that  lamented  soldier  to 
Clyde,  Ohio.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  original  enlistment,  he  re-entered 
the  service  as  a  veteran  and  was  as- 
signed to  Gen.  Hancock's  corp.i,  in 
which  he  served  until  his  final  muster 
out  in  1S66. 

In  modest  vein  Judge  Helm  has 
written  a  historical  sketch  of  the  First 
Battalion,  whicli  contains,  many  ijicid- 
ents  -of  thrilling  interest.  One  is  as 
follows,  depicting  the  first  approach  to 
Vicksburg,  which  occurred  in  1S62: 

On  December  29th  the  battalion 
went  into  action  five  miles  from  the 
city,  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou. 
Though  this  v,-as  its  initial  engag;ement, 
and  though  exposed  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  dark  to  a  destructive  fire 
of  musketry,  the  men  conducted  them- 
selves like  veterans.  The  conspicutuis 
coolness  and  gallantry  dis{)layed,  apd 
the  marked  efnciency  shown  while  act- 
ing as  sharpshooters,  won  vrords  of 
commendation  from  the  Brigade  and 
Corps  comnumders.  Its  casualties, 
though  not  comparable  with  its  losses 
in  later  battles,  were  amptly  sufficient 
to  make  its  baptism  a  stern  reality. 

We  will  never  forget  the  long, 
dreary,  rainy  night  that  followed  this 
engagement.  \\"e  were  lost.  W  e  had 
retreated  after  dark  to  low,  swampy. 
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and  unfamiliar  ground,  where  in  the 
morning  we  discovered  high  water  mark 
on  tlrc  trees  several  feet  above  our 
heads.  The  ground  was  so  level  and 
the  night  so  dark  that  we  could  not 
find  a  dry  spot  upon  which  to  rest.  We 
were  compelled  to  stand  up  all  night 
long  without  fire,  in  the  cold,  drench- 
ing rain;  for  to  have  lain  down  and 
gone  to  sleep  in  our  exhausted  condi- 
tion would  have  been  certain  death. 
Bayonents  were  fixed  and  muskets  were 
inverted  and  stuck  in  the  marshy 
ground  to  keep  them  from  filling  with 
water.  And  such  muskets  !  trans- 
formed in  the  short  space  of  one  night 
from  clean,  bright  and  effective 
weapohs  to  guns  of  a  rusty  and  almost 
worthless  condition.  Add  to  this  the 
dispiriting  rumor  circulated  during  the 
night  that  we  w*ere  to  dig  our  way 
through  the  rebel  breastworks  in  the 
early  morning,  and  it  will  be  con- 
fessed even  at  this  distant  day  that  the 
outlook  for  the  morrow  was  indeed  a 
gloomy  one.  With  ail  our  fervent 
patriotism,  even  though  it  had  been 
backed  with  the  prospect  of  a  General's 
commission,  there  would  have  been  no 
inducement  for  some  of  us  to  have  re- 
mained could  we  have  honorably  re- 
tired. But  with  the  returning  day  and 
the  inspiration  drained  from  a  quart 
cup  of  hot  coffee  that  feeling  vanished 
never  to  return." 

The  five  years  of  absence  from  school 
in  the  war  had  passed  like  a  dismal 
dream.  He  awoke  to  realize  that  he 
was  far  behind  those  of  his  age  in 
point  of  education.    When,  therefore, 


he  entered  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
in  the  fall  of  1866,  the  youth  of  eight- 
een found  himself  classed  with  those 
who  W'^re  but  eight  years  of  age  when 
he  became  a  Union  soldier. 

The  assertion  is  ventured  that  Judge 
Helm  never  was  subjected  to  a  severer 
test  of  manhood  than  the  embarass- 
ment  caused  by  this  disparity  of 
age  when  he  entered  his  class.  There 
is  not  a  moment  in  the  history  of  this 
gentleman  when  the  unalloyed  metal  of 
this  character  shone  more  brightly  than 
when  he  resolved  under  these  circum- 
stances to  go  on  in  pursuit  of  an  edu- 
cation. 

He  attended  that  institution  the  en- 
suing four  years,  miaking  his  expenses, 
above  a  few  hundred  dollars  saved 
from  the  army,  by  work  during  sum- 
mer vacations,  and  by  various  employ- 
ments during  the  school  year. 

In  1870  he  accepted  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  public  schools  of  \'an 
Buren,  Arkansas,  at  which  place  he  re- 
mained one  year.  Two  years  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Little  Rock.  In  1S73 
he  returned  to  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and  entered  the  law  department, 
graduating  therefrom  in  the  summer  of 
1874,  second  in  a  class  of  ninety-four. 

There  could  ha\e  been  no  time 
wasted  in  accomplishing  this  within  the 
period  named.  The  days  must  have 
uttered  speech  and  the  nights  showed 
knowledge. to  the  diligent  and  aspiring 
student  whose  college  life  was  thus 
crowned  at  last  with  gleaming  success. 
The    mental    dissipation    incident  to 
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camp  life  was  followed  by  mental  dis- 
cipline and  development  as  exceptional 
and  nt)te\vorthy  as  it  is  ever  the  privi- 
lege of  the  historian  to  record. 

Early  in  1S75  he  came  to  Colorado 
and  located  at  Colorado  Springs,  when 
he  began  to  lead  the  life  of  a  lawyer. 
The  following  j  ear  he  w^as  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  First  General 
Assembly  from  El  Paso  county.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  two 
years  afterwards,  representing  the  tenth 
district,  and  served  at  the  legislative 
sessions  of  1877-79.  In  the  fall  of 
18S0  he  resigned  as  State  Senator  to 
accept  the  ofHce  of  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District  to  succeed  and  fill  the 
unexpilred  term  of  Hon.  Thomas  M. 
Bowen,  lateU.  S.  Senator.  Jutlge  Helm's 
district  at  that  time  contained  four- 
'teen  counties,  including  Lake,  with  the 
city  of  Leadville.  He  w^as  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Colorado  in  the 
fall  of  1SS2,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office  in  January,  1SS3, 
at  the  age  of  34  years.  In  January  of 
the  present  year  he  succeeded  under  the 
State  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  senior- 
ity in  service,  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Colorado. 

The  following  tribute  to  Chief  Justice 
Flelm  was  written  by  a  prominent  law- 
yer and  ex-judge  of  Denver,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Bar  and 
Bench  of  Colorado: 

His  recognized  abilities  as  a  lawyer, 
and  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man,  early 
secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  professional  brethren,  and 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  ; 
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and  won  for  him  such  success,  both  as 
lawyer  and  legislator,  as  but  few  per- 
sons achieve  in  so  short  a  time. 

'Tt  is  the  universal  testimony  01  the 
lawyers  who  practised,  as  well  as  of  the 
litigants  whose  cases  were  adjudicated 
in  the  District  Courts  over  which  Judge 
Helm  presided,  that  he  was^  a  model 
trial  judge.  Firm,  but  ahvays  cour- 
teous ;  industrious  and  seeking  to  dis- 
patch the  business  of  the  court,  but 
never  confused  or  impatient ;  always 
having  perfect  control  of  hiniselr,  he 
easily  controlled  and  guided  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  court,  without  giving 
offense  to  any  one. 

"During  the  past  six  years  many  novel 
and  important  questions  have  been 
passed  upon  and  decided,  by  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  -state,  in  which 
Judge  Helm  has  prepared  the  opinions 
of  the  Court.  These  opinions  bear  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  careful  and  ex- 
tended research,  and  show  the  posses- 
sion by  him,  of  an  honest,  clear,  logi- 
cal mind;  the  grasp  of  legal  principles, 
the  unfailing  purpose  and  independent 
courage,  which  surely  lead  him  to  right 
conclusions.  It  is  but  simple  justice 
to  say,  that  the  marked  abilities  he  has 
shown  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  state,  have  fully 
justified  the  confidence  of  his  friends, 
and  already  firmly  established  for  him 
an  enviable  position  and  reputation  as 
a  jurist." 

Judge  Helm  married,  in  1S81,  Miss 
Marcia  Stewart  of  Colorado  Springs. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  higlier  the 
civilization  of  a  people  the  more  pride 
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and  individuality  tliere  is  in  their  sur- 
names. The  union  of  the  names, 
Marcia*  Stewart  and  Helm  gives  ground 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  pride.  The 
meaning    of     '"Helm''    is  obvious. 

Stewart''  recalls  to  memory  Walter, 
third  high  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  was 
the  first  to  adopt  ''Stewart"  as  a  surname, 
whose  father,  Alan,  of  the  third  Cru- 
sade, was  the  son  of  Flaald,  a  Norman, 
who  obtained  the  castle  of  Oswestry  in 
Wales,  soon  after  the  Xorman  Con- 
quest. Walter  was  the  active  partisan 
of  the  Empress  Maud,  in  her  conflict 
with  Stephen  for  the  English  crown,  for 
which  he  obtained  large  possessions  in 
Scotland,  and  was  made  by  David  IL, 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  magnus  senes- 


chalus  Jiospitii  regis,. \.  D.  1177;  from 
himi  descended  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 
"  Marcia"  carries  the  mind  still  far- 
ther backward  to  a  "very  noble  gens  of 
Sabin  origin  wnich  gave  a  king  to 
Rome  and  afterwards  was  famous  iii 
high-spirited  and-  gentle-hearted  Mar- 
cius  Coriolanus,  wdiose  daughters  were 
called  Marcia." 

Mrs.  Marcia  Stewart  Helm  is  a  lady 
of  marked  individuality  of  character, 
whose  literary  tastes  and  acquirements 
render  her  the  charm  of  her  home  and 
an  ornament  to  society,  while  her  in- 
tellectual vivacity  is  tempered  with  in- 
describable grace.  ^ 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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SAMUEL  SNOWDEN 


Samuel  Snowden  has  spent  all  the 
years  that  have  been  so  far  measured 
in  a  biisy  and  useful  life,  in  or  near 
Baltimore,  where  he  now  holds  a  prom-' 
inent  position  at  the  bar;  a  position 
that  has  been  fairly  earned  by  close 
study,  a  natural  adaptability  for  the 
law,  integrity  in  business  and  personal 
affairs,  and  that  species  of  courage  that 
leads  a  man  through  all  dithculties 
when  spurred  on  by  a  proper  profes- 
sional ambition. 

Mr.    Snowden  was  born    in  Anne 
Arundel  county,  Maryland,  on  October 
^^33'  '^^"'^  Samuel  Snowden, 

who,  in  turn,  was  the  son  of  Piiilip  and 
Patience  (Hopkins)  Snowden;  and  the 


family  traces  its  descent  directly  back 
to  Richard  Snowden,  of  \\'ales,  who 
secured  a  new  home  in  Maryland,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  mother 
of  -\[r.  Snowden,  whose  legal  career 
finds  brief  outline  herein,  was  Mary 
Richardson,  of  West  River,  Anne  Arun- 
del county;  and  through  these  two 
lines  of  ancestry  he  inherited  those 
qualities  and  powers  that  have  enabled 
him  to  win  the  share  of  success  that 
has  come  within  his  grasp. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Snowden 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  near 
his  father's  hi^me  ;  and  in  1S46,  when 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  an 
attendance  at  St.  John's  College,  where 
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he  remained  until  1S49.  He  then  went 
-to  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio, 
where  be  clerked  in  a  store  until  1S52, 
when  he  returned  to  Annapolis  and 
found  lile  employment  with  James 
Iglehart  Co.  until  1855,  when  he  once 
more  made  his  home  in  Columbus,  this 
time  as  book-keeper  for  J.  G.  Butler. 
But  he  had  begun  to  understand  the 
field  of  labor  for  which  nature  had  in-  - 
tended  him,  and  followimr  the  bent  of 
his  desire  and  ambition,  he  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  law.  In  1S57, 
when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  became  a  stud- 
ent in  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Henry  F. 
Garey.  Diligent  study  and  a  liking  for 
his  wprk,  enabled  him  to  make  fine 
progress,  and  in  1S59  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  His  advance  in  the  pro- 
fession from  the  day  of  entrance  was 
steady  and  marked,  until  he  long  sinee 
found  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
bar  Df  Maryland.  Tie  has  secured  this 
eminence  by  no  lucky  chance  or  isolated 
stroke  of  achievement,  but  has  made 
his  footing  secure  by  solid  work  and 
earnest  endeavor,  at  every  advance  or 
turning  j)uint  of  his  legal  career.  He 
has  alv.-ays  thoroughly  prepared  his 
cases,  and  his  arguments  and  proposi- 
tions of  law  are  highly  respected  by 
the  bench.  His  knowledge  of  law  is 
accurate  nnd  extensive.  As  a  result,  he 
has  had  the  largest  trial  docket  of  any 
lawyer  at  the  Baltimore  bar;,  as  well  as 
a  lucrative  practice.  His  professional 
work  is  indicated  in  the  Maryland  re- 
ports, where  numerous  important  cases 
in  which  he  has  been  employed  are  set 


forth.  The  cases  number  over  ninety, 
involving  such  questions  as  the  right  of 
a  vendor  to  a  lien  upon  leasehold  prop- 
erty ;  the  marshalling  of  funds  between 
mechanics'  lien  creditors  and  second 
mortgagees;  the  liability  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  stock  fraudulently  issued  by  its 
treasurer  for  his  own  benefit,  known  as 
the  Crawford  frauds ;  the  rule  for 
damages  in  an  action  for  breach  of  a 
contract  to  sell  real  estate,  where  the 
vendor  in  good  faith  sold  more  land 
than  he  could  convey;  the  right  of  re- 
ceivers to  recover  the  balance  of  sub- 
criptions  to  the  stock  of  insolvent  cor- 
porations; the  right  of  the  assured  to 
recover  upon  a  policy  issued  to  a  firm 
of  which  the  assured  w^as  a  member, 
upon  property  owned  by  the  individual 
partner,  and  afterwards  mortgaged  to 
the  firm,  and  purchased  at  a  fore- 
closure sale  by  another  partner  to 
whom  the.  policy  was  assslgned;  and 
very  many  other  cases  involving  ques- 
tions of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
briefs  in  all  the  cases  were  prepared  by 
him.  He  has  been  for  years,  and  yet  is, 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  his 
profession,  and  in  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant cases,  and  office  counsel,  sus- 
tains his  reputation  as  a  wisjt  and  cautious 
advocate,  and  a  legal  adviser  whose 
opinion  can  be  safely  followed ,  Cautious 
and  candid,  he  knows  when  to  strike 
and  when  to  withhold  ;  and  when  he 
has  once  entered  upon  a  line  of  policy 
that  his  judgment  and  experience  ap- 
prove, he  has  the  courage  to  tight  it 
clear  to  the  end,  no  matter  what  op- 
position or  discouragements  oppose.  In 
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his  personal  relations  he  is  the  courteous 
gentleman,  the  true  friend  and  the  good 
citizen, '  whose  personal  interests  have 
little  weight  against  the  pu])]ic  good. 

Mr.  Snowden  entered  the  legal  pro- 
fession with  the  single  purpose  of  making 
it  his  life  work,  and  has  resolutely  set 
his  face  against  all  overtures  in  the  line 
of  office-holding,  and  declined  to  enter- 
tain all  propositions  looking  in  that 
direction.  The  one  exception  he  al- 
lowed himself,  was  his  service  as  school 
commissioner  of  Ealtimore  in  1867-68. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  also 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  or- 
ganization in  1S69  as  Grand  Representa- 
tive to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  met  in 
San  Francisco.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 


"The  chief  recreation  ]Mr.  Sxiowden 
has  found  from  the  heavier  studies  and 
mental  exactions  of  his  profession,  has 
been  sought  in  his  extensive  and  care- 
fully selected  library,  where  the  choicest 
works  of  English  literature  are  his  com- 
panions, and  especial  lines  of  literary 
examinations  are  followed  as  his  time 
permits.  Shakespearian  literature  lias 
found  a  favored  place  in  his  studies, 
and  fills  an  ample  place  upon  his 
shelves.  History,  the  arts  and  other 
departments,  luive  not  been  overlooked. 
While  it  is  profitless  to  inquire  what  one 
might  or  might  not  have  done  had  he 
his  life  to  live  over,  it  would  not  be  far 
amiss  to  prophesy  that  had  Mr.  Snow- 
den devoted  himself  to  letters,  he 
would  have  achieved  as  great  a  success 
in  that  line  of  mental  effort,  as  he  has 
in  the  more  active  and  gladatorlal  pro- 
fession of  the  law. 


CHARLES 

Charles  J.  Baker,  yet  another  of  the 
active  and  able  men  of  the  Baltimore  of 
to-day,  is  the  heir  of  such  natural  gifts 
as  an  able  and  honorable  ancestry  can 
bequeath,  although  his  chief  claim  to 
distinction  lies  in  his  own  busy  and 
beneficient  life.  He  comes  of  an  old 
and  distinguished  Welsh  family  that 
made  a  home  in  America  in  an  early 
day,  his  paternal  grandfatlier  being 
born  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the 
present  town  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  located.  This  {pioneer  passed 
through  eventful  experiences  in  this 
new  and  wild  land  of  the  West,  as  he 
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was  but  six  years  of  age  when  he  and  a 
little  sister  were  the  only  persons  saved 
from  a  general  massacre  by  the  Indians, 
and  upon  his  rescue  he  was  taken  to 
Philadelphia,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Baltimore  when  twelve  years  old. 

Charles  Joseph  Baker  was  born  at 
"  Friendsbury."  Baltimore  City,  on 
May  28,  182 1,  the  son  of  ^Vil!lam  and 
Jane  (Jones)  Baker.  He  resides  at 
present  at  his  beautiful  country  scat 
''Athol,"  in  Baltimore  county,  ailjoin- 
ing  the  city.  Mr.  Baker  was  ir.arried 
to  Elizabeth  Bosserman,  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  January  4,  1842.     Their  chiKlren 
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are:  William,  Jr.,  Charles  E.,  Geo.  B., 
Mary  H.,  Bernard  X.,  Richard  J.,  Jr., 
Fran^  M.  and  Asliby  Lee.  All  are  at 
present  married,  and  in  active  business 
life;  having  twenty  grand-children, 
making  a  family  of  thirty-eight,  often 
present  at  the  same  time  at  the  old 
homestead. 

In  1835  he  entered  the  grammar  school 
of  Dickinson  College,,  at  Carlisle, 
Pennyslvania,  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1841,  In  1S36,  while  at  the 
grammar  school,  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Car- 
lisle, the  ^eat  of  the  college.  He  im- 
proved every  hour  of  all  this  extended 
educational  course,  laying  deep  and 
broad  tlie  foundations  for  future  use- 
fulness in  the  world. 

After  graduation  the  young  man  en- 
tered the  counting  room  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
window  glass,  whose  factory  v/as  located 
at  the  foot  of  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore. 
In  connection  wifh  his  brother,  Henry 
J.  Baker,  he  entered,  in  1842,  the 
paint,  oil  and  glass  trade,  their  chosen 
location  being  No.  2  North  Liberty 
street.  The  active  and  intelligent  in- 
dustry, and  honorable  methods,  of  the 
firm,  commanded  success  from  the 
start,  and  opened  and  widened  their 
field  of  operations.  They  soon  became 
the  proprietors  of  the  Baltimore  Win- 
dow Glass,  Bottle  and  Vial  Works 
occupied  previously  l.>y  Shauni  \: 
Reitz.  Their  business  continueil  so  to 
increase  that  they  enlarged  by  a  re- 
moval to  No.  42  St.  Charles  street,  tlie 
firm  now  being  known  as  Baker  &: 
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Brother.  Their  two  warehouses  at  this 
location  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S50, 
with  all  their  contents,  and  S 7 5, 00c  of 
stock.  But  the  young  partners  were 
not  the  men  to  become  discouraged, 
and  they  immediately  rebuilt  the  com- 
modious warehouses,  and  in  the  saiu=^ 
year  established  the  house  of  H.  J. 
Baker  &  Brother,  in  New  York  City. 
The  firm  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
important  of  even  that  great  commer- 
cial mart,  doing  a  large  trade  in  paincs, 
plate  glass,  etc. 

In  1S51  Joseph  Rogers,  Jr..  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  at  Baltimore,  which 
was  thereafter  known  as  Baker  Brothers 
iSc  Co.,  and  continued  thus  until  1S65, 
when  Charles  J.  Baker  purchased  the 
.entire  establishment,  and  admitted  his 
sons  William  and  Charles  E.,  and  sub- 
sequently George  B.,  to  the  firm.  V/ith 
the  advent  of  theseable  and  industrious 
assistants  in  the  many  labors  of  t]:c 
great  establishment,  ]\[r.  Baker  was  re- 
lieved of  a  portion  of  his  responsibility 
and  enabled  to  give  more  of  his  t\n\c 
and  attention  to  other  interests  and 
good  works. 

Mr.  Baker  was,  in  1859,  elected  v. 
director  in  the  Franklin  Bank  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  tS66  made  its  presideiit. 
which  ofiice  he  has  since  held.  He  has 
given  to  this  important  finar.cial  institu- 
tion his  close  attention  and  greatest 
care,  and  has  expended  in  its  service 
tiie  experience  and  knowledge  gleanevl 
in  a  life  of  important  business  labors. 
Anfl  it  has  not  been  the  onl\-  channel 
through  which  he  has  made  his  capital 
and  ability  tell  upon  tlie  business  life 
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of  Baltimore.  In  1S59-60,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  ?v[unicipal  Reform 
.  movem^at  of  that  year.  He  was  elect- 
ed, by  a  large  majority,  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  City  Council,  on  the  same 
ticket  with  George  William  Brown,  for 
Mayor.  Although  the  youngest  mem- 
ber, 1s\t.  Baker  was  made  President, 
which  position  he  continued  to  till  dur- 
ing the  memorable  days  of  April  1861, 
and  the  period  which  followed — acting 
.  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  ex  officio^  from 
September  1S61  to  January  1862,  while 
Mayor  Brown  was  a  prisoner  in  Forts  La- 
faj^e^teand^^^irren.  In  iS6ohewasmade 
a  director  in  the  Canton  Company,  and 
in  1870  its  president,  which  office  he 
resigned'seven  years  later.  He  is  also 
largely  interested  in  the  ^Maryland 
White  Lead  Company,  the  ■Maryland 
Fertilizing  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Chemical  Company,  of  Can- 
ton, of.  which  he  is  the  president,  and 
in  various  other  business  enterprises 
needless  to  enumerate  here. 

In  coniiection  wnth  William  G.  Har- 
rison and  others,  Mr.  Baker  largely 
aided  in  the  construction  of  the  Union 
Railroad  and  tunnel,  giving  two  roads 
— the  Northern  Central  and  Western 
Maryland  —  a  tidewater  terminus  at 
Canton,  increasing  immensely  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  inferests 
of  Baltimore.  Aside  from  those  enter- 
prises in  which  he  has  been  personally 
interested,  Mr.  Baker  has  ever  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  commercial  ad- 
vance and  development  of  Baltimore, 
and  has  unselfishly  aided  and  contribu- 
ted to  the  development  and  extension 


of  public  enterprises,  and  very  often  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  rival  his  private 
interests,  which  he  has  never  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good. 
Not  content  with  individual  efforts  to 
advance  the  general  interests  of  Balti- 
more, Mr.  Baker  atone  time  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Gazette,  a 
daily  paper,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
hoped  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, but  in  the  midst  of  his  varied  in- 
terests was  too  busy  to  give  it  the  at- 
tention needed  for  the  realization  of  his 
desire,  and  in  consequence  sold  out. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  every  relation  which 
he  has  sustained  or  yet  sustains  in  the 
business  or  social  life  of  Baltimore, 
has  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  well  de- 
served the  honor  and  confidence  in 
which  he  is  held.  His  mercantile  life 
has  been  far  above  resort  to  misrepre- 
sentations or  attempts  to  impose  shoddy 
goods  upon  the  market.  By  the  char- 
acter of  material  and  workmanship 
he  has  stamped  his  goods  in  every 
market  with  the  imprint  of  true 
worth.  His  personal  character  is  above 
reproach.  In  youth  he  fixed  upon  a 
high  standard,  and  he  has  ever  lived 
the  life  of  a  true  and  conscientous 
Christian.  His  life  has  been  carried 
forward  upon  a  high  plane;  and  he 
has  never  permitted  prejudice  or 
passion  to  warp  his  judgment,  or 
swerve  him  from  the  straight  and 
nuuily  course.  His  great  force  of 
character,  public  spirit,  benevo- 
lenre,  and  t[uick  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, have  made  him  a  marked  hgure  in 
the  city  of  his  home,  and  enabled  him 
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to  work  faithfully  and  well  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  day  and  generation. 

Mr.  Baker's  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters has  never  abated  since,  in  his  col- 
lege days,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
church.  He  had  an  early  connection 
with  associated  religious  work  as  a 
trustee  and  member  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Station  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  re- 
buildingand  extending  the  Eutaw  Street 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  the  building 
of  the  Madison  avenue  M.  E.  Church. 
Mr.  Baker  also  took  a  \  ery  lively  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  missions,  especially 
the  Cerman  Mission,  under  Dr.  Jacoby, 
in  Bremen,  Frankfort  and  elsewhere  in 
Germany.  Also  in  Italy  and  France. 
In  i860 — 61,  owing  to  the  dissensions 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  M.  K. 
Church  in  Baltimore,  he  severed  bis 
connection  with  that  body,  and  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Chatsworth  Independ- 
ent Methodist  Church,  and  in  building 
the  house  of  worship  ;  and  in  1867  he 
aided  in  building  the  Bethany  I.  M. 
Church  at  Franklin  Square:   in  1SS2, 


in  erecting  the  Epworth  Independent 
Methodist  Church;  in  1S88,  in  build- 
ing Friendsbury  Methodist  Chapel,  and 
in  1 889,  in  building  the  William  Street 
Independent  Methodist  Church. 

The  Maryland  Bible  Society  and  all 
of  the  benevolent  institutions  and  chari- 
table associations  of  the  city,  have  se- 
cured his  aid  and  support. 

Mr.  Baker  is  still  hale  and  hearty, 
with  all  his  power  of  mind  and  body  in 
full  maturity  and  unimpaired,  the  re- 
sult of  a  systematic  and  temperate  life, 
and  promises  yet  many  years  of  effort 
in  behalf  of  all  those  enterprises  in- 
cumbent on  the  wealthy  citizen  and  in- 
cident to  the  man  of  high  character  in 
the  community  to  which  his  energies 
are  devoted.  His  charities  are  large 
and  general,  and  while  his  religious 
opinions  are  very  decided,  they  are  un- 
clouded by  bigotry  and  uncircumscribed 
by  sect  or  denomination,  embracing  in 
philanthropy  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
man. 


JAMES  SI. 

James  Sloan,  Jr.,  has,  for  a  third  of 
a  century  or  more,  been  connected  with 
the  various  financial  and  commercial 
interests  of  Baltimore,  and  in  a  (|uiet 
and  modest  manner  has  so  v/ell  per- 
formed the  various  tasks  that  have  come 
to  his  hand,  that  he  well  deserves  a 
place  in  any  enumeration  of  the  active 
and. vital  forces  of  the  iKiItimore  of  to- 
day. His  whole  life  has  been  passed  in 
that  city,  in  which  he  was  born  on  Dc- 
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cember  8,  1S34;  the  son  of  James  Sloan, 
who  came  to  America  some  sixty-five 
years  ago  to  secure  for  himself  and 
family  the  adxantages  offered  in  the 
Xew  \Vorld. 

The  sou  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  iKiltimore,  and  in  1S54,  when  of  the 
proper  age  to  be  doing  for  himself,  en- 
ter<:(l  the  office  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  l)ut  newly  established  in 
Baltimore.    It  was  a't  a  period  when 
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that  form  of  commercial  transportation 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,'  and  managers 
and  employees  were  left  largely  to  their 
own  resources  as  to  the  best  method  of 
building  up  new  business  and  taking 
care  of  that  already  offered.  ]Mr.  Shoe- 
maker was  then  in  charge  of  the  Balti- 
more office,  and  among  the  employees 
were  many  who  have  since  won  distinc- 
tion in  that  or  similar  lines  of  business 
— John  King,  Jr.,  now  president  of  the 
Erie  Railway  Company,  W.  H.  Trego, 
now  the  resident  manager  of  the  United 
States  Express  in  Baltimore,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Herring,  manager  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  and  others. 
The  office 'was  located  on  Baltimore 
street,  rfear  Calvert,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  building  now  covering  the  original 
site. 

^Mr.  Sloan's  special  duty  in  this 
newly  created  business,  was  as  money 
clerk,  having  charge  of  the  sorting  and 
distribution  of  the  money  destined  to 
all  points  in  the  Southern  states ;  a 
branch  of  labor  that  was  as  yet  hardly 
developed,  and  which  Mr.  Sloan  by 
his  executive  skill  and  close  attention 
to  all  the  details  of  his  department, 
helped  to  create  and  make  successful. 
He  remained  in  this  employment  for 
two  and  a  half  years  when  he  became 
assistant  book-keeper  in  the  Union 
Bank,  which  he  held  one  year,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
teller  in  the  Farmers  «^  ^^erchants' 
Bank,  an  institution  established  in  i8oS, 
and  in  all  its  long  and  honorable  career 
recognized  as  one  of  the  soundest  and 
strongest  of  the  financial  organizations 


of  Baltimore.  Such  service  as  ^^r. 
Sloan  was  sure  to  give  was  certain  to 
secure  promotion,  and  in  1862  he  was 
advanced  to  the  office  of  cashier,  which 
he  held  until  1S79,  when  he  was  elected 
president,  and  has  occupied  that  high 
responsibility  until  the  present  day.  In 
1865,  the  bank  was  reorganized  under 
the  national  law  and,  as  the  Farmt-rs 
&  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Bal- 
timore, lias  worthily  held  and  main- 
tained the  reputation  the  old  institu- 
tion had  so  well  earned.  In  the  various 
important  positions  which  Mr.  Sloan 
has  held,  he  has  gi\en  the  best  fruits 
of  his  industry,  energy,  and  finan- 
cial genius  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  has  faithfully  fulfilled  every 
duty  and  obligation  such  service  im- 
plied. The  bank  has  recently  erected 
the  largest  banking  building  in  Balti- 
more— of  brown  stone,  tive  stories  high 
— and  from  the  commencement  upon 
the  plans  until  the  last  stone  was  in  its 
place,  Mr.  Sloan  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  structure  and  watched  every  de- 
tail connected  with  it  with  the  closest 
care;  and  as  long  as  it  stands  it  will 
serve  as  one  of  the  monuments  to  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank. 

While  Mr.  Sloan  has  endeavored 
to  remain  entirely  within  the  line  of  his 
personal  business,  and  has  never  been 
a  candidate  for  any  political  posi- 
tion whatever,  he  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  line  of  his  desires, 
but  has  in  more  than  one  instance  been 
called  to  the  public  service,  in  places 
where  his  financial  skill  and  experience 
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could  be  ir.ade  of  special  use.  He  V.as 
served  as  one  of  the  lir.iir.cbl  comiui,- 
sioners  ol  the  city  of  I  ;?Iihuore  trorii 
1877  to  the  present  limc;  is  state  n;;e::t 
of  ^Nlaryhind  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  state  debt,  and  bis  bank  is 
the  depository  of  the  state  in  the  city: 
and  he  was  elected  a  director  in  tlie 
Baltimore  <Sj  Ohio  railway  company  in 
1S77,  and  since  the  dcalli  of  T.  Harri- 
son Garrett  has  held  tiie  important 
position  of  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Sloan  has  also  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Music  since 
1S84;  is  a  director  in  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  of  Maryland,  the  largest 
coal  company  in  the  state  ,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  v/as  a  director  in  the  r)]Jo  & 
Mississippi  railroad  company  —  wh:  -.^ 
line  extends  from  Cinrinnati  to  St. 
Louis — and  was  chairman  of  its  execu- 
tive committee  when  the  road  was  taken 
out  of  .the  hands  O'*  a  receiver  ar<d 
given  back  to  its  stockb.uiders.  These 
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are  a  few  of  tlie  enterprises  which  Mr. 
Sloan  has  fcumd  time  to  take  part  in, 
outside  of  trie'  work  that  he  has  made 
the  main  labor  of  his  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors,  and 
from  a  natural  taste  that  has  grown 
v/ith  its  exercise,  Mr.  Sloan  has  found 
time  to  become  much  more  than  a 
business  man;  and  by  reading,  travel, 
thought  and  observation  has  stored  his 
mind  witn  a  v/eaith  of  mental  resource 
that  is  freely  drawn  upon  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  that  enables  Mm  to  nvalvc 
interesting  any  theme  upon  which  he 
may  touch.  He  , keeps  keen  watch 
upen  £dl  tlie  movements  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  world,  and  exerts 
his  influence  whenever  it  can  be  made 
effective,  for  the  bettering  and  enlight- 
ening of  nia-akind;  is  generous,  public- 
spirited,  patriotic,  and  withal  a  modest, 
unassuming,  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man. 
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Wood'.vard  Abrahams,  also  one  of  the 
men  of  modern  Baltimore  vlio  have  had 
an  influence  for  good  in  v;irious  wa\"s 
upon  his  day  and  generation,  corner  of 
a  family  that  has  had  a  {)art  in  the 
affairs  of  Xew  England,  atul  afterwariks 
of  Maryland,  for  many  generations 
past.  Ffe  traces  the  line  of  Ids  ancestry 
back  to  Joseph  Abrahaius,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Massachussetts 
uDout  1660,  antl  transl'rrred  to  this 
country  the  sturdy  virtues  of  a  good  old 


stock.  The  first  Woodward  Abrahams 
upon  this  side  of  the  sea,  was  born  in 
1727,  and  in  1751  was  married  to 
I'abitha  Smythers.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  his  home,  in  Marblehead, 
^er\-ing  as  i)ostmaster  and  collector  of 
customs,  besides  tilling  other  positions 
of  trust,  flis  son.  Woodward  Abra- 
hams, was  born  at  Marblehead,  on  July 
14.  1762;  and  he  in  turn  had  a  son. 
\\  illiam  Abrahams,  who  was  one  of  the 
defenilers  of  the  three-gun  battery,  on 
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the  Patapsco  river,  during  the  war  of 
1S12.  Another  son,  Woodward,  was 
possessed  of  a  longing  desire  for  the  sea, 
and  he  gave  himself  thereto,  with  the 
purpose  of  following  it  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life.  But  when  at  Baltiniore 
with  his  ship  in  1802,  he  met  Miss 
Hannah  Wooley,  of  Hartford  county, 
Maryland,  and  courtship  and  marriage 
followed  the  meeting.  Held  in  the 
new  chains  of  a  home  and  family  after 
his  restless  life  upon  the  sea,  Capt. 
Abrahams  determined  to  remain  on 
shore;  and  after  the  loss  of  his  ship, 
the  Adriana,  on  a  voyage  from  London 
to  Baltimore,  he  settled  upon  a  farm 
called  Lucky  Mistake,"  in  Cecil 
county,  lyiaryland.  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Woodward  Abrahams,  now  the  fourth 
generation  to  bear  the  name,  was  born 
on  October  2,  1S14.  His  early  days 
were  spent  upon  the  farm,  and  in  the 
usual  school  life  of  boyhood.  In  1S44. 
hewas'nfartied  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Littig 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
family  removed  to  Baltimore.  JVfr. 
Abraham's  learned  the  printer's  trade  ; 
was  interested  in  a  printing  establish- 
ment in  Petersburg,  Virginia  ;  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Eastern  Express,  and  the  Kaleidascope , 
both  of  Baltimore  ;  of  recent  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cochron  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  ice 


DAVID  L. 

Any  enumeration  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  forces  that  make  Balti- 
more the  active  and  stirring  mart  it  is 
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dealers  in  Baltimore,  and  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  its  succcess.  In  all  his 
business  relations  he  was  industrious, 
capable  and  honest,  and  the  success 
that  rewarded  him  was  but  a  just  re- 
ward for  the  endeavors  he  had  so  will- 
ingly made.  His  business  labors  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  him  from  a  broad 
cultivation  of  his  mind ;  and,  as  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
w^orker  in  many  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions, he  was  long  since  known  by 
the  people  of  Baltimore  as  one  of  their 
representativ^e  and  most  useful  men. 
He  has  a  deep  affection  for  Masonry,  and 
has  so  well  progressed  along  that  honor- 
able road,  and  has  attained  to  the  high- 
est degrees  in  all  the  different  branches 
of  masonry.  He  is  also  allied  with 
Odd  Fellowship.  In  both  business 
and  social  circles,  Mr.  Abrahams 
is  a  popular  and  genial  gentleman,  and 
at  his  pleasant  home  dispenses  a  refined 
and  generous  hospitality.  A  lover  of 
books  and  of  works  of  art,  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  many  evidences 
of  culture,  and  in  his  selections  has  ex- 
hibited the  possession  of  rare  taste  and 
discernment.  Careful  in  his  habits,  a 
lover  of  mankind,  just,  generous  and 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  he  has  passed 
a  life-  of  usefulness  and  is  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quiet  and  happy  old 
age. 


BARTLETT. 

to-day,  that  made  no  mention  of  the 
part  contributed  by  David  L.  I'artlett — 
only  one  among  the  busy  many,  it  is 
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true,  but  one  who  Tias  done  his  share 
well  and  willingly — would  be  incom- 
plete. One  of  the  oldest  of  the  iron 
mei!  of  the  East.  Baltimore  has  been 
the  scene  of  his  labors  since  1S44. 

?^Ir.  Bartlett  comes  of  a  good  New- 
England  ancestry,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  essential  elements  of  chaiac- 
ter  to  make  his  life  a  success.  He  was 
born  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  De- 
cember, 1S16,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Louisa  (Stoclcbridge)  Bartlett,  both  of 
Hadley.  The  families  connected  by 
this  union  were  both  welT-lsinown  in 
New  England  for  a  number  of  genera- 
tions bach,  and  w^ere  in  many  ways 
connected  with  the  history  of  that  sec- 
tion. His  education  in  his  childhood 
was  commenced  In  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  public  schools  in  which  ^vTassa- 
chusetts  even  then  abounded,  and  con- 
tinned  in  an  academy  which  was  noted 
for  its  thorough  course  and  its  excel- 
lence in  training  its  pupils  In  all  the 
essentials  for  a  business  life. 

Upon  reaching  manhood,  ^Ir.  Bartlett 
commenced  the  labor  of  life  as  an  iron 
manufacturer  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  he  commanded  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  In  1S44  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  established  a  foundry 
in  President  street,  but  removed  in  a 
short  time  to  Leadenhall  street,  and  in 
1S50  established  his  foundry  perman- 
ently on  the  corner  of  Scott  and  Pratt 
streets,  where  the  present  tirm  of  Bart- 
lett, Haywartl  cK:  Co.  liave  built  up  a 
very  large  business  and  achieved  great 
success.  The  company  has  become  one 
of  the  great  industrial  concerns  of  Bal- 


timore, employing  a  force  of  iwc  hun- 
dred skilled  workmen,  and  filling  avast 
number  of  orders  and  contracts. 

While  Mr.  Bartlett's  main  labors 
have  been  given  to  the  great  industry 
w^hich  he  has  built  up,  and  of  wliich  he 
has  been  so  many  years  the  head,  he 
has  found  time  for  private  and  public 
usefulness  in  other  directions.  He  has 
been  more  or  less  identified  with  a  num- 
ber of  measures  designed  for  the  good 
of  the  public.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  com.mittee  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore  to  report  upon  a  proper 
means  of  encouraging  manufactories, 
and  in  that  work  his  practical  know- 
ledge, long  experience  and  mature 
judgment  were  of  great  benefit  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  lie  has 
served  as  one  of  tlie  trustees  of  the Mc- 
Donogh  school  fund;  has  been  one  of 
the  managers  of  the^Maryland  Insritute; 
a  director  of  the  Farmers  and  Planters' 
Bank;  and  has  other  like  connections 
needless  to  enumerate  here. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  had  no  taste  for  pub- 
lic or  political  life.  He  was  a  Whig 
until  the  dissolution  of  that  famous  old 
organization  and  has  been  a  Republi- 
can since. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  was  over- 
persuaded  by  his  friciuls  and  consented 
to  the  use  of  his  name  by  the  Republi- 
cans and  Reform  Democrats  as  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  He  polled 
a  large  vote  but  was  not  elected. 

He  is  a  communicant  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  its  welfare. 

In  every  relation  of  his  long  and  use- 
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ful  life,  Mr.  Bartlett  lias  shown  him- 
self a  goud  citizen,  a  just  en\ployer,  a 
loyal  frfend,  and  possessed  of  that 
form  of  courage  that  led  him  to  do 
what  l>e  believed  to  be  the  right.  With 
a  mature  judgment  and  ripe  experience 
he  has  brought  to  every  undertaking  a 
faithful,  conscientious  discharge  of  duty, 
which  has  secured  hira  the  entire  confi- 


dence of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  so  long  lived.  Comraanditig  in 
presence,  urbane  in  manner,  social  and 
generous  in  his  relations  to  all,  he  is 
one  of  the  high  landmarks  of  charac- 
ter that  light  others  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  success  ^nd  the  nobler  forms 
of  manhood. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   A   PIONEER'S  NOTE-BOOK.* 


My  sleeping  place  in  the  old  Paine 
log-house  (in  Painesville,  Ohio,)  was 
what  was  usually  termed  the  loft,  or 
garret,  a  place  not  very  well  chinked  or 
secured  "against  the  winds,  the  rains  and 
the  storms  of  winter,  and  hence  I  have 
the  distinct  recollection  of  awaking 
many  a  morning  during  that  winter  and 
finding  my  bed  quilt  or  sprea'd  covered 
with  ^^few  inches  of  snow,  which  fell 
during  the  night.  At  first  I  was  some- 
what alarmed  thereby,  thinking  it  would 
endangej  niy  health ;  but  the  opening 
caused  by  my  breath,  around  my  mouth, 
giving  my  breathing  apparatus  access  to 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  invigorated  me 
amazingly,  and  hence  I  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  this  exposure,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  and  I  have  no  re- 
membrance of  having  at  any  time,  felt 

*In  the  sketch  of  the  late  William  Williams, 
a  pioneer  banker  of  Western  New  V«jrk,  that 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory for  April,  reference  was  made  to  a  note- 
book prepared  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  leisure 
of  his  old  age.  We  are  permitted  to  copy  from 
that  record  the  interesting  notes  embodied  in 
the  above. 


cold,  or  in  any  way  suffered  inconven- 
ience therefrom.  I  also  remember, 
during  that  winter,  seeing  many  In- 
dians. They  would  often,  in  squads  of 
half  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  suddenly 
enter  the  house  unceremoniously,  stare 
around  for  awhile,  utter  a  few  grunts, 
and  perhaps  make  some  slight  request, 
and  as  suddenly  depart.  They  were 
friendly,  and  never  offered  any  indig- 
nity, or  behaved  improperly.  I  think 
they  belonged  mostly  to  the  Seneca 
tribe.  My  m.other  at  first  manifested 
considerable  timidity,  but  soon  became 
reconciled  to  and  undisturbed  by  their 
sudden  intrusions. 

When  my  father  moved  with  his  family 
to  Ohio,  one  member  of  it  was  a  colored 
boy  whom  he  received  as  a  gift  from  a 
Colchester  man.  He  was  given  at  a 
time  when  slavery  existed  in  Connecti- 
cut. Pie  was  about  twelve  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  removal.  I  remember  him 
as  a  kind-hearted  youth,  fidl  of  life  and 
energy,  and  a  faithful  and  diligent  la- 
borer in  the  field  with  the  rest  cf  us. 


ITS 
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It  may  be  said  that  Joel  was,  at  the  time 
of  his'deaih,  the  only  negro  known  to 
be  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  ex- 
cept perlinps,  n  mulatto  1  belonging  in 
the  family  of  Governor  Huntington. 
In  order  to  retain  Joel  within^ the  state 
my  father  was  obliged  to  give  adequate 
bond  guaranteeing  that  be  should  not 
at  any  time  become  a  public  charge. 

Of  course  during  the  period  of  the 
war  with  P^ngland,"'''  like  all  small  boys 
of  my  age,  my  young  heart  overflowed 
with  patriotic  ardor  which  knew  no 
quenching,  and  hence  I  was  always 
lurgclj-  iriterested  and  moved  by  the 
occurence  of  any  event  which  augured 
or  promised  good  or  ill  to  our  own 
country;  and  hence  on  the  memorable 
loth  of  September,  1813.  when  it  was 
supposed  the  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  fleets,  for  the  su-  , 
preraacy  of  the  lakes,  must  have  been 
in  progress,  I  well  remember  that  a 
large  number  of  our  neighbors  had 
gathered  at  my  father's  (in  Painesville, 
Ohio,)  to  talk  over  the  probabilities  of 
the  issue,  and  had  in  their  anxiety  ad- 
journed to  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  my 
father's  house  to  try  the  experiment  of 
lying  down  ami  putting  an  ear  to  the 
ground,  in  the  hope  of  actually  hear- 
ing the  b(X>ming  of  cannon,  and  thus 
satisfying  themselves  that  the  f(>rres' 
were  in  actual  conflict.  'I'his  small  boy 
of  only  ten  years  of  age,  miglit  have 
been  observed  trying  like  thcni,  and  by 
like  method,  to  catch  the  thunder  of 
the  j^uns  of  the  brave  C'oninu)dore 
*The  wnr  of  1S12. 


(Perry),  and  thus  to  divine  the  success 
of  our  arms.  It  was  during  the  war, 
and  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Hull, 
that  the  authorities  at  headquarters  or- 
dered that  means  be  provided  to  for- 
ward to  cur  little  army,  forage,  food 
and  other  necessaries  for  which  it  was 
supposed  they  might  be  suffering,  since 
the  evacuation  of  Detroit  by  Gen.  Hull; 
and  I  well  remember  that  in  pursuance 
of  this  order  my  father,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  neighbors,  responded  to  the  call 
by  furnishing  teams  and  sleds  to  con- 
vey such  articles  as  were  calculated  to 
prevent  distress,  and  make  more  com- 
fortable our  little  army  then  encamped 
near  the  Maumee.  My  father  furnished 
a  team  and  sled  for  this  purpose,  and 
my  oldest  brother,  George,  then  not  far 
from  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  installed 
as  driver,  by  the  consent  of  my  father, 
and  in  the  care  and  under  the  guidance 
of  one  of  my  father's  trusty  and  care- 
ful neighbors. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  time  (1819 
to  1S25)  when  the  old  State  Bank 
system  was  in  high  repute,  and  gener- 
ally regarded  by  the  most  eminent 
financiers  as  the  only  means  of  supply- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  circulating 
medium  for  the  wants  of  the  business  of 
the  country,  which  was  at  that  time 
rapidly  increasing.  Banks  of  issue  were 
being  chartered  and  established  in 
every  place  which  could  give  promise 
of  success. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  (1825)  I 
left  by  the  daily  stage  (from  Paines- 
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ville)  for  Buffalo.  My  departure  oc- 
curred near  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
grouncT  was  hard  frozen,  the  weather 
very  cold  and  dry,  but  clear  and  pleas- 
ant, and  no  snow.  An  open  two-horse 
lumber  wagon  was  the  improvised  stage, 
and  although  this  was  the  regular  line 
and  its  proper  time  for  passing,  there 
was  only  one  passenger,  myself,  with 
the  driver,  who  sat  in  front  of  me  in  an 
old  split-bottomed  kitchen  chair,  while 
I  occupied  the  same  kind  of  a  seat  in 
the  centre  of  the  wagon,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  wagon  being  fully  filled  and 
crowt^v ..'  ..Uh  Uncle  Sam's  mail  pouches. 
In  this  way,  and  without  a  single  addi- 
tional passenger,  we  passed  over  the 
seventy-t\vo  miles  distance  from  Paines- 
ville  to  P>ie.  It  being  very  cold  our 
transit  was  made  as  rapid  as  good  and 
fresh  horses  could  make  it,  and  although 
our  stretches. were  only  ten  miles  long, 
we  wcrq  glad  enough  to  halt  and  change 
teams,  and  try  to  find  fire  and  live  coals 
enough  to  warm  our  cold  fingers  and 
feet.  After  reaching  Erie  I  was  trans- 
•ferred  for  the  remainder  of  my  trip  to 
the  ordinary  stage  coach.  After  leaving 
Erie  no  special  event,  as  I  recollect, 
impressed  me,  until  reaching  Fredonia; 
I  remember  it  was  early  in  the  night, 
and  it  was  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  had 
a  view  of  lighting  a  village  with  natural 
gas,  which  to  me  was  not  only  wonder- 
ful, but  a  great  curiosity;  and  al- 
though the  stage  was  not  long  delayed, 
I  found  time  to  make  my  way  to  the 
creek  whence  it  was  gatlvc«*d,  to  learn, 
if  possible,  how  it  was  brought  about. 
It  was  only  a  few  rods  distant  from  the 


hotel.  I  found  it  was  gathered  from 
the  surface  of  the  small  stream  by  plac- 
ing over  its  surface  and  place  of  escape 
a  gasometer  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  the  desired  quantity,  to  which 
pipes  were  connected,  leading  to  the 
various  places  where  it  was  used;  and  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  its  flow  remains 
undiminished  up  to  the  present  date. 

There  vras  then  in  the  village  (ot 
Buffalo)  but  one  Presbyterian  church 
and  congregation,  having  a  small  wood- 
en structure,  which  was  weekly  filled 
by  a  devout  audience.  It  was  a  long, 
low,  wooden  structure  of  one  story,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  and  care  of  a 
good,  faithful  and  talented  pastor,  by 
the  name  of  Crawford  ;  and  although 
bent  over  by  deformity,  he  was  highly 
esteemed  and  greatly  respected  for  -his 
talents  and  untiring  labors  and  ability. 
This  building  was  occupied  for  public 
service  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  conmiodious 
brick  edifice,  capable  of  holdirig  and 
comfortably  seating  a  congregation  of 
twelve  hundred  or  more.  This  house 
of  worship  was  built  by  funds  borrowed 
from  the  old  Hartford  bank,  on  the 
note  or  notes,  without  other  se- 
curity, of  the  then  trustees  of  said 
church  and  society.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice  the  pews  were  duly 
appraised  as  to  their  relative  value,  and 
advertised  and  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  the  avails  appropriated  ajui  paid 
over  by  said  trust*^i;ii  i,u  ii*|iud;Uion  ami 
payment  of  the  loan  made  from  the 
[ farlford  bank. 
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When  I  went  to  Buffalo  in  January, 
1S25,  the  Erie  Canal  was  near  its  com- 
pletion. A  small  section  of  its  western 
termination  remained  unfinished,  by 
reason  of  unlooked  for  and  -unexpected 
obstacles,  arising  from  the  influx  of 
quicksands,  which  were  exceedingly 
difficult  to  arrest.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  finally  overcome,  and  the 
completion  of  the  canal  effected,  so 
that  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1825, 
the  canal  commissioners  announced  its 
completion  and  readiness  for  use,  by 
the  firing  of  cannon  along  the  line,  as 
previously  notified.  The  completion 
of  the  canal  filled  the  hearts  of  the  en- 
tire population  with  abounding  joy,  and 
naturally  suggested  the  propriety  of  its 
appropriate  celebration  as  an  event  of 
untold  importance  to  the  prosperity 
and  commerce  of  the  state.  Hence 
there  was  inaugurated  a  conjoint  effort 
all.  along  the  line  of  the  canal  and 
throughout  the  community,  aided  and 
approved  by  the  canal  commissioners, 
to  celebrate  in  an  appropriate  manner 
this  grand  event.  Among  these  arrange- 
ments and  in  aid  thereof  a  canal  packet 
boat  was  prepared  and  properly  fur- 
nished and  supplied  with  every  Western 
product  and  curiosity  which  could  be 
gathered  for  this  purpose,  among 
which  w^ere  to  be  "found  specimens 
of  the  wild  men  and  animals,  as  well  as 
all  available  varieties  of  other  products 
of  our  Western  wilderness,  and  })rinii- 
tive  culture,  as  earnests  of  future  and 
greater  harvests  to  be  expected,  not 
neglecting  a  barrel  or  so  of  the  pure, 
fresh  water  of  Lake  Erie,,  with  which  to 
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commence  the  celebration  and  com- 
pletion of  the  nuptials  of  the  two 
oceans.  Thus  made  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  its  sacred  trip  and  mission, 
and  being  crowded  and  fully  weighted 
wnth  its  invited  guests  and  other  re- 
nowned men  and  citizens  of  the  state, 
who  stood  foremost  as  the  originators 
and  promoters  of  the  canal  system,  the 
said  boat  proceeded  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately aloog  this  remarkable  waterway 
toward  tiie  great  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  amidst  the 
shoutings  and  rejoicings  of  the  people 
who  lined  its  banks,  and  amidst  the 
booming  of  cannon  and  the  making  of 
speeches  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
multitude,  until  it  reached,  -with  its 
peculiar  freight,  the  great  Atlantic 
ocean.  "When  there,  in  the  bay  of  New- 
York,  the  marriage  of  the  two  oceans 
was  in  part  celebrated,  with  suitable 
thanksgivings  to  God,  by  the  mingling 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with 
the  briny  deep  of  the  great  Atlantic; 
after  which,  and  being  liberally  fur- 
nished with  the  salt  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  boat  turned  its  prow 
Westward  again,  and  proceeded  through 
the  great  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  where  the 
marriage  received  its  final  completion 
by  the  mixing  of  the  salt  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  fresh  waters  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Sometime  during  this  year  another 
remarkable  event  also  occurred,  namely 
the  visit  of  Gen.  La  Fayette,  who  was 
tlie  guest  of  the  nation  by  invitation  of 
President  Monroe.    It  was  his  last  visit 
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to  the  scenes  and  stirring  events  of  his 
earlier  life  in  aid  of  the  struggling  col- 
onies of,  the  British  Crown,   to  free 
th.emselves  from  the   tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  their  fatherland.    He  was 
accompanied  by  liis  son,  and  reached 
Buffalo  on  his  way  from  his  Western 
trip  to  Boston,  to  aid  in  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  in  commemoration  of  the 
final  success.    He  embarked  at  Dun- 
kirk for  Buffalo  on  the  old  steamejr 
Superior,  then  running  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travel  between  these  places, 
and  after  a  few  hours  reached  his  des- 
tination, where  he  had  been  invited  to 
stop  and  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  peopie,  and  enjoy  in  some  measure 
if  it  might  be,  the  effusions  of  their 
love  and  gratitude.    It  was  here,  and 
at  this  time,  he  met  his,  and  Washing- 
ton's, old  friend, whom  he  had  not  seen 
until  now  since  the  close  of  the  war — 
Red  Jacket,  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Seneca  Indians,  and  the  head  and  ruler 
of  the  Six  Nations,  the  great  Indian 
Confederacy.    The  chief   drew  forth 
from  its  hiding  place  in  his  bosom  the 
medal  given  him  by  Washington,  in  the 
'  hour  of  peril,  in  testimony  of  his  loy- 
alty and  constancy  in  the  dark  hours  of 
the    Revolution.     On    his    arrival  in 
Buffalo,  La  Fayette  was  received  with 
appropriate  respect  and  honor  by  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  all  ceremonies 
having  reference  to  his  visit.     He  was 
taken    by  them    from    the  boat  and 
placed  in  a  suitable  vehicle  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  drawn  by  four  span  of 
white  horses  through  the  main  streets, 


amidst  the  shouts  and  welcome  of  a 
grateful  people,  and  safely  landed  at 
the  famous  Eagle  tavern,  kept  by  Ben- 
jamin Rathbarn,  where  he  was  to 
meet  and  receive  the  good  cheer  and 
welcome  of  the  people.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  find  myself  in  this 
great  crowd  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  greatest  and  truest  of  patriotic 
men.  The  next  day  after  receiving  the 
welcome  of  a  grateful  people,  the  great 
and  good  man  took  his  departure,  and 
went  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara  eastward, 
to  fulfill  his  appointment  to  be  present 
in  Boston  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  famous  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment. 

At  the  period  of  my  location  in 
Buffalo,  there  w^as  no  harbor,  with  per- 
haps that  of  Presque  Isle  (Erie),  and 
the  xVlaumee,  on  the  whole  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  available  for  entrance  for 
any  sized  vessel  or  craft  which  could  be 
entered  for  protection  in  case  of  bad 
weather  or  a  storm.  The  mouths  of 
all.  these  streams  were  effectually  closed 
against  their  entrance  by  the  deposits 
of  soil  brought  down  by  their  currents 
and  deposited  at  the  junction  of  the 
river's  current  with  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  bar  across 
the  same,  on  which  travel  might  safely 
pass,  on  dry  ground;  and  it  was  only 
occasionally  that  this  bar  was  washed 
away  by  some  extraordinary  freshet  in 
the  stream,  and  then  only  for  an  un- 
certain period.  It  was  sure  to  till  up 
again  in  a  short  time,  and  thus  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  useless  as  harbors,  and 
blocked  against  the  entrance  of  any 
craft.  This  made  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  •not  onlv  difficult  but  extremely 
hazardous,  endangering  many  valuable 
lives  and  destroying  by  the  frequent 
disasters  of  shipwreck  large  amounts  of 
property,  so  that  it  largely  diminished 
its  value  as  a  channel  of  commerce.  To 
find  out  and  settle  upon  the  best  way 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  open  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers  for  the  easy  and 
safe  entrance  and  departure  of  vessels, 
was  the  thouglit  of  all  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  commerce  of  the  lake. 
T\i^  Wa!k-in'th<'-  Water, a  fine  steamer, 
had  beeti  built  by  a  company  and  put 
upon  the  lake,  largely  as  a  matter  of 
experfraent  to  ascertain  how  a  vessel  of 
this  character  would  beliave  in  a  storm 
and  amid  the  waves,  before  building 
anything  of  that  nature  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Sound,  or  any  part  of  ocean 
travel^.  Its  action  was  approved,  and 
swept  aside  any  doubts  as  to  tlie 
feasability  of  the  system,  as  applic- 
able jto  ocean  navigation.  After 
running  one  season  or  so,  it  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  IWiIk- 
in-ihe-Watcr  was  in  some  points 
weak  and  quite  uncertain  of  endurance 
under  the  pressure  of  some  of  our  lake 
gales,  and  hence  liable  to  disaster. 
*The  first  steam  vessel  oa  Lake  Erie. 
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She  was  built  at  Black  Rock,  and  never 
entered  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth 
of  Buffalo  creek.  In  all  her  trips  she 
was  drawn  by  oxen  up  the  rapids  of  the 
Niagara  river,  to  the  lake,  as  in  that 
early  day  no  steam  vessel  had  sufficient 
power  in  the  engine  alone  to  propel  a 
boat  up  these  rapids.  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  say  some  time  in  Nov- 
ember, that,  wdth  a  large  load  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  she  commenced  her 
last  trip  for  the  season,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Mackinaw.  But  after  leav- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day, 
one  of  our  severe  autumn  storms  struck 
her  when  only  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  struggle,  and 
by  skillful  management,  she  was  run 
ashore  on  the  beach,  a  little  west  of 
Buffalo  harbor,  and  her  passengers  all 
saved,  and  as  much  of  the  freight  as 
might  be  safely  landed.  She  was  liter- 
ally broken  amidships.  No  loss  of  life 
happened,  but  she  lay  nearly  high  and 
dry  out  of  the  water,  and  her  wreck  I 
have  often,  in  later  years,  visited,  ^[y 
brother-in-law,  my  sister,  and  oldest 
brother  were  passengers  on  this  ill- 
fated  vessel,  and  often  have  I  listened 
to  them,  in  relating  the  incidents  of  this 
shipwreck. 

William  Williams. 
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GENERAL    KEARNY    IN    NEW    MEXICO,    IN  1846. 


It  has  recently  been  noised  abroad 
that  a  secret  organization  is  sedulously 
working  to  recapture  Lower  California, 
and  it  is  reported  that  at  least  a  thous- 
and men  connected  with  the  civil  and 
military  departments  of  this  secret  order 
are  now  engaged  in  making  acti^■e  pre- 
parations. To  place  New  Mexico  and 
California  under  the  benign  influences 
01  a  government,  which  has  conferred 
more  benefit  on  man  than  ever  flowed 
from  any^ other  human  institution,  cost 
the  L'nited  States  much  treasure,  and 
the  flag  of  the  Cnion  will  always  pro- 
tect the  people  within  its  boundaries. 

In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present 
century,  Col.  S.  W.  Kearny,  \j \  S.  A., 
then  stationed  at  Fort  Lea\  en  worth,  was 

•  ordered  by  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
War,  to  march  with  his  command  and 
take  pos^ssion  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  in  the  name  of  the  L'nited 
States  Government.  In  oljedience  to 
orders,  Col.  Kearny  immediately 
marched  with  two  batteries  of  artillery 
under  Major  Clark,  three  squadrons  of 
the  First  dragoons  under  Major  Sum- 
ner, the  First  regiment  of  Missouri  cav- 
alry under  Col.  Doniphan,  and 
two  companies  of  infantry  under 
Capt.  Agney.  This  force,  called  the 
**'Army  of  the  AVest,"  was  detached  in 
different  columns  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  Concentrated  at  a  camp  near 

>  Bent's    Ford.      The    portion    of  the 


country  which  they  traversed  was  then 
frequented  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Paw- 
nees, Sioux,  Osages  and  Comanches, 
whose  range  was  seldom  further  East 
tlian  Council  Grove.  The  territory 
abounded  also  Vv-ith  antelope,  deer,  elk; 
and  great  droves  of  buffaloes  were  oc- 
casionally seen.  When  the  army  reached 
the  waters  of  the  Timpas  and  the  Los 
Animos,  news  came  that  the  Navajoes 
had  attacked  a  village  near  Pulvidera, 
and  that  a  fight  was  going  on  when  the 
messenger  left.  Capt.  ^Sloore  was  im- 
mediately seat  with  Company  C  to  de- 
fend the  inhabitants  :  and  Col.  Doni- 
phan was  ordered  to  make  a  campaign 
in  the  Navajo  district  to  aid  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  living  on  the  Rio  Abajo. 
In  some  of  tiie  settlements,  through 
which  our  troops  passed,  opposition  by 
the  natives  was  encountered,  but  in  no 
instance  did  they  manage  to  intimidate 
our  brave  boys.  A  squadron  of  Mexi- 
can cavalry  dashed  forward,  near  the 
crossing  of  the  Cimarron,  seemingly 
with  the  intention  of  annihilating  our 
little  army  ;  but  the  Mexicans  were 
([uickly  put  to  flight  by  a  charge  of  the 
First  dragoons.  As  they  appeared, 
mounted  on  diminuti\'e  donkeys,  they 
presented  a  ludicrous  contrast  with  the 
big  men  and  horses  of  Major  Sumner's 
dragoons.  At\'ermejo,  a  guide  brought 
intelligence  tliat  Gov.  Armijo  had  is- 
sued a  proclamaliun  calling  all  the  citi- 
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zens  to  arms,  and  placing  the  whole 
country  under  martial  law.  He  -also 
said  that  two  thousand  Pueblo  Indians 
and  fifteen  hundred  Mc'xicans,  armed  lo 
the  teeth,  were  liourly  expected,  and 
their  determination  was  to  drive  the 
Americans  back  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Col.  Kearny  was  informed  that  resist- 
ance would  be  useless,  and  he  would 
act  wisely  to  get  ready  his  white  flag. 
Col.  Kearny,  with  a  grim  'smile,  or- 
dered an  advance  ;  and  at  this  moment 
an  aid  from  Gen.  Arraijo  came  dashing 
up  with  a  letter  which  read  thus:  ''You 
have  notified  me  that  you  intend  to  take 
possesaiuii  oi  the  country  I  govern,  and 
the  people  have  risen  in  my  defense  ;  if 
you  conquer  us  it  will  be  because  you, 
Col.  Kearny,  and  your  men,  prove  the 
strongest  in  battle.  Stop  at  Sapillo  and 
I  will  march  to  the  Vegas  where  we  can 
meet  and  negotiate."  Col.  Kearny 
sent  back  the  answer — "Say  to  Gen. 
Armijo  that  we  shall  soon  meet  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  as  friends."  During 
the  iiigkt  it  was  reported  that  six  hun- 
dred "men  had  collected  at  the  pass 
which  debouches  into  the  Vegas,  to  op- 
pose the  march  of  Kearny's  command. 
Early  the  next  morning  Major  Swords, 
Capt.  Weiglitman  and  Lieutenant  Gil- 
mer arrived  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
bringing  with  them  Col.  Kearny's  com- 
mission as  a  Brigadier-General  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  They  had 
heard  that  a  battle  w^as  soon  to  be  fought, 
and  to  be  present  and  participate,  they 
rode  that  night  sixty  miles.  Entering 
the  -Vegas,  Gen.  Kearny  was  met  by  the 
chief  alcalde,  and  some  of  his  principal 


ofHcials,  who  extended  their  hospitality: 
for  the  reason  that,  according  to  Tacitus, 
more  is  accomplished  by  prudence  than 
by  force.  At  the  interview  Gen.  Kearny 
said  :  "We  are  here  to  take  possession 
of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  protect  you  by 
its  laws:  we  come,  not  as  conquerors, 
but  as  friends,  and  wish  to  do  you  no 
injury.  Henceforth  you  are  absolved 
from  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, for  Gen.  Armijo  is  no  longer 
your  Governor." 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  LTnited 
States  was  then  forced  upon  the  alcalde, 
who  was  permitted  to  remain  in  otifice, 
after  which  Gen.  Kearny,  by  rapid 
marches,  advanced  toward  San  Miguel 
and  Picos.  Here,  from  a  remote  per- 
iod, the  sacred  fires  of  Montezuma  had 
been  burning,  even  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  supplanted 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  country. 
Passing  through  those  places  without 
opposition,  Santa  Fe  was  soon  reached, 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  over 
the  palace,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns 
fired  from  the  artillery  planted  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  t(jv.-n.  A 
reconnaisance  was  then  made,  the  site 
of  a  fort  selected,  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  a 
small  force  of  men  was  detached  from 
the  army  to  complete  the  fortification. 
As  the  work  progressed  the  awe-stricken 
people  gazed  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment; for  the  population  of  the  town 
v,-as  then  only  about  three  thousand 
souls,  and  composed  of  the  poorest 
people  in    the    province.     Leaving  a 
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small  garrison  at  the  fort.  Gen  Kearn}- 
continued  his  march,  and  when  within 
a  few  miles  from  Santo  Domingo,  he 
was  met  b\  a  band  of  mounted  In- 
dians. Their  hideous  bodies  were 
adorned  with  the  horns,  skulls,  tails 
and. claws  of  animals.  As  they  rode 
past,  at  full  speed,  they  kept  up  a  run- 
ning fight,  handling  with  great  dexter- 
ity their  lances,  bows  and  arrows.  A 
few  well  directed  cutlass  strokes,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cold  lead  soon 
forced  them  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the 
reach  of  carbines.  Passing  through 
San  Domingo  the  detachment  entered 
Bernallilo,  where  Gen.  Kearny  and 
his  stajf  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  one  of  the  magnates.  The  ban- 
quet was  a  queer  mixture  of  refinement 
and  barbarism  ;  and  the  dining  hall  was 
strewn  with  cushions  upon  which  the 
guests  were  expected  to  recline.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  viands  of  various 
kinds,  and  at  every  co\er  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  bread  was  placed.  Na- 
tive wfne  served  by  the  host  and  female 
serfs  was  handed  to  the  guests  in  hand- 
some cut  glass,  and  red  peppers  stuffed 
with  mince  meat  was  also  offered;  these 
pungent  delicacies  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Ame'ricans.  but  not  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  were  overcome  by 
such  courteous  treatment.  '-Chile" 
is  considered  by  r^Iexicans  as  the  ''chef 
d'  oeu\re  "  of  the  cuisine,  and  thev 
esteem  it  a  necessity  at  grantl  dinners. 
Having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  ofticers  joined  their  com- 
mands and  the  tro<:>ps  moved  forward 
toward    Perdilla,   where    officers  and 


men  were  entertained  by  Don  Jose 
Charvis.  After  a  sumptuous  repast,  a 
fandango  "  was  given,  and  dancing  in 
the  style  of  the  country  was  in  order. 
The  senoras  and  senoritas,  who  graced 
the  occasion  with  their  presence,  ar- 
rived in  the  primitive  conveyances  of 
the  country,  which  were  boxes  on 
wheels  cut  from  large  slabs  of  cotton 
wood.  Over  the  boxes  were  spread 
blankets,  and  inside  were  huddled  the 
women  and  their  grown  up  danghters. 
While  at  this  place  orders  came  desig- 
nating the  force  which  was  to  march  on 
to  California.  It  consisted  of  three 
hundred  dragoons  under  IMajor  Sum- 
ner, and  a  battalion  of  Mormons,  five 
hundred  in  number,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Cook. 

Col.  Doniphan's  regiment  was  to  re- 
main in  New  Mexico  until  relieved  by 
Col.  Price's  regiment,  which  was  daily 
expected  to  arrive  from  the  United 
States,  when  Col.  Doniphan's  regiment 
was  to  effect  a  junction  with  Gen. Wool 
at  Chilhuahua.  Major  Clark's  two 
batteries  of  artillery  were  divided; 
Capt.  Fisher's  company  was  ordered  to 
remain  in  New  Mexico,  and  Capt. 
^^'eightman's  company  was  attached  to 
Col.  Doniphan's  command.  The  bat- 
talion of  foot,  under  Capt.  Agney,  was 
directed  to  remain  in  Santa  F'e. 

Thus  was  the  "  Army  of  the  West  " 
divided  into  three  columns,  to  operate 
in  regions  remote  from  each  other,  and 
never  again  to  unite  in  one  body. 

Subsequent  events  are  to  be  recorded 
in  another  paper  to  be  presented, 
through  these  columns,  at  some  future 
time.  «  Charles  W.  Darling. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD:  ITS  TNCEPTIOX,,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

XVI. 

SOME   STIRRING   FEATURES   Or    A   BUSA'  YEAR. 


In  the  midst  of  this  advance  move- 
ment of  railroads,  and  moral  and  physi- 
cal victories  of  railroad  projectors, 
engineers,  mnMap^ers  and  inventors, 
there  were  forces  of  criticism  and  op- 
position presenting  themselves",  as  in 
all  improvements  or  reforms  in  the 
mental  or  physical  world.  One  striking 
example  of  this  character  was  furnished 
by  an  excited  mob  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  spring  of  that  busy  year — 1840 — of 
which  we  now  write.  From  a  reliable 
authority*  we  learn  that  the  Trenton 
Railroad  Company  desired  to  lay  in 
that  usually  quiet  city  a  single  track 
along  Front  street,  from  the  turn  of 
that  road  down  Maiden  street  to  their 
depot  in  the  upper  part  of  Kensington. 
The  matter  had  been  fully  argueil  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  company,  and 
against  such  citizens  as  had  gone  into 
the  courts  to  oppose;  and  who,  when 
the  decision  was  rendered  in  the  lower 
tribunal,  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  com- 
pany were  tired  of  delays,  and  started 


*The  United  States  Gazette,  March 
1840.  * 


to  lay  their  track  and  by  posscs?io.-i  of 
the  street  severe  nine  points  in  the  law. 

."When  the  "laborers  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  commenced  to  string  their 
ties  and  irons,  an  excited  crowd  poured 
dov.-i!  ii])on  thesn;  Lore  up  the  wooden 
cross-pieces  and  rails  as  fast  as  they 
cordd  be  laid  down;  fdled  up  excava- 
tions as  rapidly  as  tliey  could  be  made; 
•enraged  women,  '-'forgetting  their  sex 
and  sphere,"  as  the  reporter  informs 
us,  taking  part  and  hurling  stones  at 
the  railroad  men.  Tlie  sheriff  was  ap- 
peak\I  to,  and  witli  a  posse  appeared 
and  made  a  number  of  arrests.  Cut  this 
did  not  appease  the  anger  of  tlie 
people,  who  felt  that  the  railroad  au- 
tluj'-iiics  were  determined  to  defy  even 
llie  CUV  itself  by  goin.g  ahead  pending 
the  a[Cj)cnI,and  at  right  or  nine  <;>'clock 
atnigiit  the  ties  and  al!  railroad  lumber 
thai  cor.ld  be  found  lying  about  were 
collected  in  aheap  and  set  on  fire.  The 
Northern  Liberty  Hose  Company. — in 
those  days  when  Piiiladelphia  was  so 
proud  of  her  volunteer  firemen, — 
turned  out,  but  were  received  witli 
such  denionstrati(Uis  "  as  caused  them 
"  for  the. preserv  ation  of  their  appara- 
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tus,"  to  retire  from  the  scene."  The 
railroaj  people  finally  concluded  that 
patience  was  the  better  part  of  virtue, 
and  agreed  to  take  no  further  steps 
until  word  could  be  had  from  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Railroad  openings  were  still  cele- 
brated with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  evi- 
dences of  joy  of  the  earlier  days,  and 
the  progress  of  the  iron  horse  to  points 
still  further  West  and  South  w^as  met 
with  a  profuse  and  vigorous  welcome. 
The  road  from  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  Roanoke  river,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  in  length, 
was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  under  consideration,  1S40,  and  on 
March  9th  the  first  car  passed  over  tlie 
entire  line,  being  met  on  arriving  at 
Wilmington  by  "a  salute  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  guns  and  other  de- 
monstrations of  joy."  The  com])letion 
of  the  'Raleigh  &  Gaston  line,  in  the 
same  state,  a  few  days  later,  was  hailed 
by  the  Raleigh  jRegisier  of  March  2  4tli 
with  an  outburst  characteristic  of  the 
times,  and  somewhat  amusing,  even  at 
this  late  day:  PJiizz-zzz-zzz!  This  is 
as  near  as  we  can  come  in  type  towards 
expressing  the  strange"  sound  which 
greeted  the  ears  of  the  assembled  popu- 
lation of  our  city  on  Saturday  evening 
last.  About  si.v  o'clock  of  that  day, 
the  first  steam  locomotive  tliat  ever 
snorted  amongst  the  hills  of  crab-tree 
reached  the  limits  of  our  city  and  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  The  bells  rang, 
the  artillery  roared,  and  the  people 
cheered.    Ifuzza!    Huzza!!  Huzza!!! 


The  Raleigh  &:  Gaston  railroad  is  com- 
pleted and  no  mistake.  The  passenger 
cars  are  expected  .here  to  night,  and  we 
jolly  cits  can  now  amuse  ourselves  with 
railroad  incidents  until  the  assembly 
meets.  '  Last  ,bell,  sir;  last  bell! 
Hurry,  sir;  hurry,  ma'am.'  'Where's 
my  trunk?  I  carn't  go  till  I  see  my 
trunk — a  round  top  kivered  with  flow^- 
ered  paper.'  'All  safe,  ma'am — all  in 
the  baggage  car.'  Phizz-zzz-zzz — ding, 
dong,  bell — ding,  dong,  bell.  -Make 
haste,  make  haste.'  '  Oh,  my,  Mr. 
Zeigenfuss,  I've  dropped  my  bag" 
'Get  in,  ma'am.'  ^Gracious!  you'ns  al- 
most jerked  my  calash  off  my  head. 

Please.  Mr.  Zig  '     Phizz — clack — 

clack— clack — lack — lack — ack — ack — 
ck — ck— -k — k — k — away  they  go! 

"Magnificent  enterprise!  We  have 
now  ocular  demonstration  of  /-^cz/,  which 
no  man  would  have  believed  thirty 
years  ago  to  be  within  the  compass  of 
human  power.  Truly  has  it  been  said, 
that  the  last  few  years  have  unfolded 
more  that  is  novel,  vast  and  wonderful, 
than  the  whole  eighteen  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
of  wonder  and  amusement  mingled, 
that  the  American  people  received  their 
first  impressions  of  the  locomotive,  in 
their  first  personal  views  of  its  achieve- 
ments. 

The  writer  adds  the  informati(->n  that 
this  road  was  eighry-six  miles  in  length, 
and  had  been  constructed  altogether  by 
individual  stc^kholders,  the  state  having 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

in  the  April  following  the  Norwich  ^ 
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Worcester  road,  in  ^[assachusetts,  was 
finished,  uniting  with  the  Boston  «Sc 
Worcester  line,  and  thus,  as  the  New 
York  Sun  tells  us,  "completes  an  un- 
broken railroad  coninuinication  from 
Norwich  to  Bpston,  without  a  change 
of  cars  or  baggage.  In  connection  with 
a  line  of  daily  steamboats  from  New 
York  to  Norwich,  it  affords  the  most 
rapid  and  agreeable  route  between 
Boston  and  New^  York,  at  the  very 
reasonable  fare  of  five  dollars  through." 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  city  of 
New  York  began  to  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  long  contemiplated  line  to 
Albany,  sending  committees  of  the 
common  council  and  boards  of  trade 
and  corfimerce  over  the  country  between 
the  two  cities,  with  a  view  to  the  best 
location  of  a  line.  "'The  decided  action 
of  New  York  in  this  matter  is  urged 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  railroad 
comniunication  between  Albany  and 
Boston  is  being  pushed  with  great 
energy — a  new  impetus  having  been 
given  to.this  latter  work  by  the  subscrip- 
tion made  to  it  by  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  by  the  payment,  within  a  few  days 
past,  of  the  installment  of  one  liundred 
thousand  dollars  toward  it.'"*' 

Under  date  of  June  30,  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  \'ork  Courier 
indicates  something  of  tlie  condition 
of  railroads  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
sea.  The  single  exception  to  the 
general  depression  is  in  railroad  prop- 
erties, the  value  of  which  has  recently 
advanced.  There  is  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, a  great  opening  of  the  lines  of 

♦Niles'  National  Register,  Airj;.  i,  1S40. 


railway  connecting  London  with  Leeds 
and  York,  and  on  Saturday  was  opened 
a  continuation  of '  the  railroad  from 
Preston  to  Lancaster,  besides  the  open- 
ing of  other  less  important  lines.  All 
the  pressure  in  the  money  market  has 
not  prevented  a  large  speculative  busi- 
ness in  the  shares  of  the  last  of  these 
railway  lines.  The  Birmingham  & 
Gloucester  railway  company,  have  re- 
ceived six  locomotive  engines  from  Mr. 
Norris  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  first  ex- 
periment was  made  on  Friday  last  ;  the 
result,  according  to  the  Birmingham 
Herald,  having  'surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions.' That  steam  locomotive  engines 
should  be  imported  from  Philadelphia 
to  Birmingham.,  is  indeed  a  'carrying 
of  coals  to  Newcastle,'  ajid  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  present  curious  age." 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  National  Gazette  of  near  the 
same  date,  estimated  that  the  income 
of  the  English  railways  for  the  year 
would  not  be  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  million  pounds  sterling;  "from 
which,  deducting  sixty  percent,  for  ex- 
penses, would  leave  a  profit  of  one 
million  pounds,  which  at  five  per  cent, 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  capital  of 

^/J2  0,.OCO,000. '  ' 

SIMON'   CAMF.RON's    EXPF.  R  [F.NC  F  . 

An  interesting  episoile,  long  since 
f()rgotten,  and  now  of  no  account  ex- 
cept as  showing  that  the  outspoken 
frankness  of  a  railroad  director  was 
desired  no  more  by  his  associates  of 
the  last  generation  than  it  is  in  stmie 
cases  at  present,  had  its  commencement 
in  the  earl}-  part  of  the  year  now  under 
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discussion.  Simon  Cameron,  after- 
wards^ United  States  Senator,  Secretary 
of  War.  and  a  trusted  leader  of  the 
Republican  i.)arty,  had  testified  before 
a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature in  a  manner  not  satisfactory  to 
the  other  directors  of  the  Harrisburg, 
Portsmouth,  ]Mt. "  Joy  &:  Lancaster 
railroad  company — now  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system — and  steps  were 
taken  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
board  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  The 
action  taken  is  thus  chronicled  by  a 
newspaper  of  the  day: 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Harrisburg  &  Lancaster  railroad  com- 
pany, ^t  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st 
ult.,  formally  expelled  Mr.  Simon 
Cameron,  a  member  of  it,  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  it  as  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany. The  proceeding,  which  is  rather 
novel  in  these  days,  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumpfion  that  jNlr.  Cameron,  when  ex- 
amined as  a  witness  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  did 
take  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  company, 
and.  did  endeavor  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  injure  the  character  of  the 
property  of  the  company  by  untruly  re- 
presenting the  railroad  of  which  he  was 
a  director  as  dangerous  to  life  and 
property.  The  act  of  expulsion  is  set 
forth  under  seal  of  the  company,  and  is 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and 
Harrisburg." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  vener- 
able Senator  Cameron,  the  writer  of 
this  has  been  given  access  to  the  records 


of  the  road  in  question,  and  allowed  a 
copy  of  the  whole  transaction,  in  the 
following  words,  taken  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mt.  Joy  & 
Lancaster  Railroad  Company,  of 
March  21,  1840: 

"  The  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions on  motion  of  Mr.  Sharp  were 
considered,  and  after  mature  delibera- 
tion were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Whereas,  The  president  of  this 
company  did  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
board  submit  thereto  a  statement  of 
the  conduct  of  Simon  Cameron,  one  of 
the  directors  of  this  company,  when  re- 
cently in  the  presence  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  this  company's 
railroad,  in  which  the  said  Simon  Cam- 
eron did  assume  an  attitude  hostile  to 
the '  interests  of  the  stockholders  of 
this  company,  and  did  endeavor,  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  injure  the 
character  of  the  property  of  this  com- 
pany by  untruly  representing  this  com- 
pany's railroad  to  be  dangerous  to  life 
and  property  in  their  transportation 
over  it,  and  by  protesting  against  the 
said  committee  being  influenced  in 
their  opinion  by  the  report  of  an  ac- 
complished engineer  of  the  common- 
wealth, Mr.  John  C.  Stocker.  who  had 
been  appoitned  by  the  committee  to 
examine  the  company's  railroad,  and 
under  oath  to  report  thereupon,  did  at- 
tempt to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  a  doubt  either  of  his  hotv 
esty  or  his  professional  ability;  and 
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'MVliereas,  Jolm  Moss,  "Esq.,  a 
stockholvler  of  t'li^  (  nmpany,  was  pres- 
ent OTi  t\\€  ocra^ion  referred  to,  and 
does  confirm  the  statenient  above  men- 
tioned of  the  president;  and 

^Vhereas,  Other  geiulemeii  were 
present  who  have,  since  the  statement 
of  the  president  and  Mr.  3Ioss  has 
been  made  to  the  board,  confirmee!  to 
the  directors  in  every  particidar,  these 
and  other  allegations  of  grossly  palpable 
and  wickedly  treaclierous  conduct  "'*'  of 
the  said  Simon  Camcrou  towards  the 
stockholders-  of  this  company;  there- 
fore, 

"  Resolved,  That  by  this  conduct  tlie 
said  Simon  Cameron  has  committed  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust, 
by  which  he  has  forfeited  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  associate  directors, 
and  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  company;   and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  tliis  board  do  now 
expel  Sin?on  Cameron  from  all  associa- 
tion with  it  as  a  director  of  this  com- 
pany, and  that  he  ])e,  ami  hereby  is, 
deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  at- 
tendant u])on  the  ofrice  of  a  director  of 
this  couipany. 

Resob'ed,  'i'hat  as  ihis  ontrageupon 
the  stockiiolders  was  committed  ])y 
Simon  Cameron  upon  a  pulilic  occasion 
and  in  tlie  ])resenre  of  a  committee  of 
the  representiitives  of  the  {)eople,  justice 
to  the  stockholders  and  the  self-respect 
of  the  directors  require  that  publicity 

*  P.y  the  se\crlt\  of  these  vmic  is  leil  to 

believe  that  Mr.  Cameron  imet  have  toUl  con 
siderable  truth  of  some  kind  about  the  roach 
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should  be  given  to  these  proceedings, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  same 
be  attested  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  company  with  the  seal  of 
the  corporation  attached;  and  that  they 
be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  res- 
pectively." 

Those  who  know  anything  of  Gen. 
Cameron's  career,  need  not  be  told 
that  he  received  his  justification,  and 
came  out  in  measurable  form  at  the 
end.  Turning  forward  a  few  pages  in 
the  record  ])ook  of  that  company,  we 
come  across  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  ,of  the  board  of 
directors  on  November  iS,  1S41  : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  be  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

"  Whereas,  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Vit.  Joy 
«Sj  Lancaster  Railroad  Company,  did.  on 
the  2ist  day  of  March,  1S40,  pass  a 
preamble  and  resolutions  expelling  Gen. 
Simon  Cameron,  then  a  member  of  said 
board  of  directors  ;  and 

' '  Wh ereas . E  ve n ts  have  since  occu rred , 
and  the  position  of  the  parties  are  now 
suf^  as  to  justify  and  warrant  the  re- 
r)eal  of  said  resoljtitions  ;  therefore 

'•  ResoKed,  That  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  above  alluded  to  be.  and 
t!ie  same  aie,  hereby  repealed. 

"  KesoUed,  That  the  secretary  be  di- 
rected to  endorse  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  expelling  Gen.  Simon 
Cameron,  with  red  ink,  in  a  plain  and 
legible  hand,  and  sign  the  endorsement 
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as  secretary  of  the  company, — Repealed 
Nov.  ^i8,  1841. 

'•'Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the 
company  be  directed  to  transcribe  the 
foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  Gen.  Simon 
Cameron,  with  the  action  of  the  board." 

The  endorsement  appears  in  red  ink 
as  directed,  and  is  signed  by  John  L. 
Linton,  secretary  of  the  company. 
Gen.  Cameron  was  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  board,  at  a  special  meeting  held 
on  February  23,  1S42. 

B.   AND   O.  RESULTS. 

Early  in  September  1840,  we  are  told 
by  the  Keys/one  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  by  his  agent,  has  closed  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Norris  of  Philadelphia, 
for  two  hundred  locomotive  engines, 
forty  of  which  are  to  be  delivered  each 
year  ;  for  which  the  Emperor  is  to  pay 
$1,400,000.  These  engines  are  princi- 
pally *to  run  upon  the  great  railroad 
now  in  construction  between  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow;"  an  order  which 
speaks'  well  for  a  country  that 
imported  its  first  engine  from  Eng- 
land only  a  dozen  years  before. 
A  little  later  the  opening  of  the  Hous- 
ton &:  Brazos  road  of  Texas,  was  cele- 
brated with  the  usual  ceremonies;  and, 
as  if  to  encourage  all  the  new  ventures 
of  steam,  the  pioneer  Baltimore  Ov: 
Ohio  in  its  fourteenth  annual  rcp()rt, 
under  date  of  October  t,  comes  to  the 
front  with  cheering  news.  "The  state- 
ments," says  the  -president,  Louis 
Mcl-.ane,  "  show  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  trade  and  travel  on  the 
mniii   stem,  and  a   coiuinued  dluiinu- 


tion  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
latter,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration 
in  the  inclined  plane,  and  various  other 
measures,  completed  and  in  progress, 
has  been  reduced,  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  about  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  :  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
entire  expenses  chargeable  against  the 
revenue  since  the  30th  of  September, 
1839,  are  $43,529.80  less  than  they 
were  the  preceding  year.  .  .  Within 
the  last  three  years  nineteen  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  old  track  have  been  recon- 
structed with  a  heavy  rail  upon  an  im- 
proved plan,  requiring  an  inconsider- 
able amount  for  repairs  ;  the  planes  at 
Parr's  Ridge  have  been  altered,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  locomotives,  and 
the  location  of  the  road  has  been  in 
many  parts  changed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  curvatures. 
Nearly  the  entire  line  of  the  main  stem, 
which  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
pany's resources,  could  not  be  recon- 
structed with  the  improved  rail,  has 
been  readjusted  and  thoroughly  reno- 
vated; the  same  improvement  is  now 
making  of  tiie  remaining  ten  miles,  for 
which  a])undant  materials  are  alread\- 
provided,  and  by  the  first  of  December 
next  the  wiiole  will  be  subsrantiall v  re- 
newed, and  in  a  coiulition  of  greater 
ethcienry  and  durability  than  at  anv 
previous  j>eriod.  .  .  In  1837  there 
were  thirtrcn  o\k\  locomotives  ;  such  oi 
these  as  were  capable  of  being  repaired 
have  been  thoroughly  refitted,  and  in 
some  instances  entirely  renewed,  and 
eleven  new  engines  for  the  use  of  the 
main  stem  lia\e  been  purchased.  Most 
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of  the  burthen  and  all  of  the  passenger 
cars  ha\e  been  thoroughly  repaired,  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  increasing  (de- 
mands of  the  public,  aiul  a  number  of 
new  cars  of  each  description,  costing 
together  not  less  tlian  $50,000,  ha\e 
been  constructed  and  are  now  in  use." 
The  report  shows  that  the  line  is  being 
extended  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Cun)- 
berland,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Adn  i- 
dend  of  $2  per  share  was  declared,  and 
4  per  cent,  on  the  \Vashington  brancli. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  e\ea 
at  this  period  when  the  cheapness, 
value  and  usefulness  of  ihe  railroad  had 
been  again  and  again  demonstrated, 
there  could  be  those  his^h  in  authority 
who  would  declare  fur  the  common 
road  as  most  advantageous  to  the  pTii)- 
lic  generally  ;  yet  Gov.  Bagby,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  his  annual  message  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  did  so  declare  in  so  many 
explicit*    words.  In    deciding  in 

favor  of  either  of  these  modes," — the 
canal,  railway,  or  macadamized  road — 
''the  relative  cost,  ad\antages,  con\"en- 
iences,  and  adaptation  to  tlie  condition 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the 
productions  of  the  sections  tiiat  would 
be  connected  by  it,  must  be  taken  into 
the  estimate.  Without  intending  to 
disparage  or  to  discourage  the  adop- 
tion of  either  of  the  other  modes,  a 
macadamized  road  has.  in  my  opinion, 
advantages  over  either  of  the  others; 
although  it  is  not  imj^robable  that,  in 
expressing  the  opinion,  I  shall  subject 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  a  retrtj- 
gressive  spirit,  not  congenial  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 


"The  arguments  which  to  my  mind 
gave  to  this  mode  of  improvement  ad- 
vantages ovr-r  e-v'ery  oth^.^:,  ;'.r-'  <:!ieapness 
m  the  construction  and  repairs,  greater 
practibilitv,  less  liability  to  accidents,"^ 
and  greater  adaptation  to  tlie  conveni- 
ence of  the  great  bo<Jy  of  the  people. 
But  the  main  reason  in  favor  of  macad- 
amized road  is  that  the  count  y*  to  be 
connected  by  this  work  with  Mobile  is 
emphaticaliy  a  provision  bearing  region: 
and  even  if  the  heavy  productions  in 
which  it  abounds  could  be  transported 
on  railroads,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  enhancing  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation, and  throw  out  of  employment  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  raising  those  productions,  for 
a  considerable  portion  oi  the  year. 
^\'hereas,  if  the  other  description  of 
road  be  adopted,  the  hands,  the  teams, 
and  the  vcagons  used  in  making,  the 
produce  could  be  prufitably  employed 
in  transporting  it  to  market.  In  fine, 
to  repeat  a  sentiment  that  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  or  deeply  inculca- 
ted, it  would  produce  '  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.'  " 

In  this  argument  will  be  seen  re- 
jected that  of  the  frocked  carters  of 
England  whu  objected  to  canals  in  the 
early  day,  because  there  would  be  no 


*  The  atteruion  of  Gow  Flagln-  sliould  h.ive 
been  called  to  this  fact,  puMished  only  a  few 
d.iys  hf-fure  his  message:  That  trains  upon  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Kn^jland  had  then 
rvm  2Q,200.tx>0  miles,  and  carried  1.500,000 
passengers  without  a>ty  accicL'ttt  fiiuil  !c  a  fiit- 
sender — and  tlu>,  over  a  peri(jd  of  two  years 
and  three  nionilis. 
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further  employnieiit  for  their  horses 
and  therrvselves. 

ONE     MANUFAf'TURER's  EXPERIKVCE. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  this  work* 
some  space  has  been  given  to  the  be- 
ginning and  advance  of  locomotive 
building  as  illustrated  in  the  life  and 
labors  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  pioneer  in  a  great 
American  industrv" had  kept  faithfully 
and  steadily  at  work,  and  had  nuide 
changes  and  atlded  many  inventions,  as 
the  demands  of  the  growing  business 
presented  themselves  and  experience 
and  experiments  suggested.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  of  1S40-1850 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  time  had 
conie  for  more  powerful  locomotives 
than  had  been  in  use  before,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  set  himself  to  meet  that  de- 
mand so  far  as  lay  within  his  establish- 
ment and  himself.  From  about  1S36, 
the  period  at  which  we  left  him  in  the 
preceding  mention,  he  had  made  a  num- 
ber of  changes  which  can  be  properly 
referred  to  here.  These  have  been 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows,  as  ([uoted 
from  the  document  described  below.t 

The  subject  of  burning  anthracite 
coal  had  engaged  much  attention.  In 
October,  1S36,  Mr.  Baldwin  secured  a 
patent  for  a  grate  or  fire-place  which 
could  be  detached  from  the  engine  at 
pleasure,  and  a  new  one  with  a  fresh 

*Sec  Chapter  XI. 

f  These  statements  are  made  upon  tlie  autho- 
rity of  ;\.  work  entitled,  '  History  i)f  the  T-ald- 
win  Locomotive  Works,  from  1S31  to  iSSi,' 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delpliia,  iSSi. 


coal  fire  substituted.  The  intention 
was  to  have  the  grate  with  freshly  igni- 
ted coal  all  ready  for  the  engine  on  its 
arri\'al  at  the  station,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  rails  over  suitable  levers,  by 
which  it  could  be  attached  quickly  to 
the  fire-box.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  was  never  practised. 

Up  to  1S3S  Mr.  Baldwin  had  made 
both  driving  and  truck  wheels  with 
wrought  tires,  but  during  that  year 
chilled  wheels  for  engine  and  tender 
trucks  were  adopted.  His  tires  were 
furnished  by  Messrs.  S.  Vail  &  Son, 
Morristown,  N-  J.,  who  made  the  only 
tires  then  attainable  in  America.  They 
were  very  thin,  being  only  one  inch  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  thick;  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  importing  some  tires  from 
England  at  that  time,  insisted  on  their 
being  made  double  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness. The  manufacturers  at  first  ob- 
jected, and  ridiculed  the  idea,  the  prac- 
tice being  to  use  two  tires  when  extra 
thickness  was  wanted,  but  finally  they 
consented  to  meet  his  requirements. 
All  his  engines  thus  far  had  the  singlt^ 
eccentric  for  each  valve,  but  at  about 
this  period  double  eccentrics  were 
adopted,  each  terminating  in  a  straight 
hook," and  reversed  by  hand-levers. 

At  this  early  period  Mr.  Baldwin  havl 
begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  making 
all  like  parts  of  the  locomotives  of  the 
same  class  in  such  manner  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely interchangeabh\  Steps  were 
taken  in  this  direction  btit  it  was  not 
until  many  years  afterward  that  the 
system  of  standard  gauges  was  per- 
fected, which  afterwards  grew  to  be  a 
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distinguishing  feature  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  March  1839  the  records 
show  that  he  was  building  a  number  oi 
outside  conr.ected  engines,  and  had 
succeeded  in  making  them  strong  and 
durable.  He  was  also  making  a  new 
chilled  wheel,  which  he  tliought  would 
not  break. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
locomotive,  completed  October  iS, 
1839,  for  the  Philadelphia,  German- 
town  &:  Norristown  railroad,  the  old 
pattern  of  wooden  frames  was  aban- 
doned, and  no  outside  frame  whatever 
was  employed — the  machinery,  as  well 
as  the  truck  and  pedestals  of  the  driving- 
axles,  "being  attached  directly  to  the 
nak^d  boiler.  The  wooden  frame  thence- 
forward disappeared  gradually,  and  an 
iron  frame  took  its  place.  Another  in- 
novation was  the  adoption  of  eight- 
wheeled  tenders,  the  first  of  which  was 
built  at  about  this  period. 

The  business  of  the  country,  as  has 
been  said,  had  reached  a  point  where 
more,  power  to  each  locomotive  was 
needed  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
results  at  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  labor  and  money.  It  had  for  some 
years  been  felt  that,  for  freight  traffic, 
the  engine  with  one  pair  of  drivers  was 
insufficient.  Mr.  Baldwin's  engine  had 
the  single  pair  of  drivers  placed  back 
of  the  fire-b')\,  while  that  made  by  Mr. 
Norris  had  one  pair  in  front  of  the  fire- 
box.' An  engine  with  two  pair  of 
drivers,  one  pair  in  front  and  one  pair 
behind  the  fire-box,  was  the  next  logical 
step,  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Campbell,  of 
Philadelphia,,  was  tlie  first  to  carry  this 


design  into  execr.tion.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  German- 
town  railroad  v/licii  the  famous  old 
"  Ironsides' '  w.is  placed  on  that  line, 
and  had  since  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  locomotive  construction. 
February  5.  7836,  Mr.  Campbell  se- 
cured a  patent  for  an  eight- wheeled 
engine  with  tour  drivers  connected,  and 
a  four-wheeio.l  truck  in  front  ;  and 
subsequent!}'  contracted  with  James 
Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  to  build  for 
him  such  a  machine.  Tlie  work  was 
begun  March  16.  1836,  and  the  engine 
was  completed  May  S,  1837.  This  was 
the  first  eight-wheeled  engine  of  this 
type,  and  from  it  the  standard  Ameri- 
can locomotive  of  to-day  takes  its 
origin.  The  engine  lacked,  however, 
one  essential  feature  ;  ^  there  were  no 
equalizing  beams  between  the  drivers, 
and  nothing  but  the  ordinary  steel 
springs  over  t^acli  journal  of  the  driving- 
axle  to  equalize  the  weight  upon  them. 
It  remained  for  Messrs.  Eastwick 
Harrison  to  siqjplv  this  deficiency  ;  and 
in  1S37  that  firm  constructed  at  their 
shop  in  Philadelplda  a  locomotive  on 
tliis  plan,  but  witli  the  driving-axles 
running  in  a  separate  square  frame, 
ci.inne("ted  to  the  main  frame  above  it 
by  a  single  central  bearing  on  each 
side.  This  engine  had  cylinders  twelve 
1 )  \  eighteen,  four  co u  1 4 e d  d  r i  \-  i  n  g -  vrh  ee  1  s , 
fort)  -tour  inches  in  diameter,  carrying 
eight  of  the  Iwebe  tt)ns  constituting  the 
total  weight.  Subsequently  Mr.  Joseph 
Harrison,  Jr.,  of  the  same  firm,  siibsli- 
tuted  '*  equalizing  beams"  on  engines 
of  this  plan  afterwards  constructed  by 
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them,  substantially  in  the  same  manner 
as  since  generally  employed. 

In  the  Afi!crican  Raihwui  Journal 
July  30,  i>^36,  a  woovlcut  showing  Mr. 
Campbell's  engine,  together  with  an 
elaborate  calculation  of  the  effective 
powers  of  an  engine  on  this  plan,  by 
William  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  civil  engineer, 
was  published,  with  a  table  showing  its 
performance  upon  grades  ranging  from 
a  dead  level  to  a  rise  of  one  hundred 
feet  per  mile.  Ivlr.  Campbell  stated 
that  his  experience  at  this  time  (1835- 
36),  convinced  him  that  grades  of  one 
hundred  feet  rise  per  mile  would,  if 
roads  were  Judiciously  located,  carry 
railroads  ^over  any  of    the  mountain 

.  passes  in  America,  without  the  use  of 
planes  with  stationary  steam  power,  or, 
as  a  general  rule,  of  costly  tunnels,  an 
opinion  very  extensively  verified  by  the 
experience  of  the  country  since  that 
date.    ■  • 

A  step  had  thus  been  taken,  to  con- 

-  tinue  our  extracts  from  tlie  document 
above  cited,  toward  a  plan  of  locomo- 
tive having  more  adhesive  power.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  however,  was  slow  to  adopt 
the  new  design.  He  naturaliy  regarded 
innovations  with  distrust.  He  had 
done  much  to  perfect  the  old  pattern 
of  engine,  and  had  built  o\  er  a  hundred 
of  them,  which  were  in  s'.iccessful  oper- 
ation on  various  railroads.  Many  of 
the  details  were  the  subjects  of  his 
several  patents,  and  had  been  greatly 
simplified  in  his  practice.  In  fact, 
simplicity  in  all  the  working  parts  had 
been  so  largely  hisaim,  that  it  was  natural 
he  should  distrust  any  plan  involving 


additional  machinery,  and  he  regarded 
the  new  design  as  only  an  experiment 
at  best.  In  November,  1S3S,  he  wrote 
to  a  correspondent  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  advantage  in  the 
eight-wheeled  engine.  There  being 
three  points  in  contact  it  could  not  turn 
a  curve,-  he  argued,  without  slipping 
one  or  the  other  pair  of  wheels  side- 
ways. Another  objection  was  in  the 
multiplicity  of  machinery,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  four  driving  wheels 
all  of  exactly  the  same  size.  Some 
means,  however,  of  getting  more  ad- 
hesion must  be  had,  and  the  result  of 
his  reflection  upon  this  subject  was  the 
project  of  a  "geared  engine."  In 
August,  i«^39,  he  took  steps  to  secure  a 
patent  for  such  a  machine,  and  Decem- 
ber, 31,  1S40.  letters  patent  were 
granted  him  for  the  device.  In  this 
engine  an  independent  shaft  or  axle  \vas 
placed  between  the  two  axles  of  the 
truck,  and  connected  by  cranks  and 
coupling-rods  with  cranks  on  the  out- 
side of  the  driving  wheels.  This  shaft 
and  a  central  cog-wheel  engaging  on 
each  side  with  intermediate  cog-wheels, 
which  in  turn  geared  into  cog-wheels 
on  each  truck-axle.  The  intermediate 
cog-wheels  had  wide  teeth,  so  that  the 
truck  could  pivot  while  the  main 
shaft  remained  parallel  with  tlie  driv- 
ing-axle. The  diameters  of  the 
cog-wheels  were,  of  course,  in  such 
proportion  to  the  driving  and 
truck-wheels  that  the  latter  should 
revolve  as  much  oftener  than  tlie 
drivers  as  their  smaller  size  might 
require.     Of  the   success  01   this  ma- 
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chine  for  frciglit  service,  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  very  sanguine.  One  was  pat  in 
baud  at  once,  completed  in  August, 
1S41,  and  eventually  sold  to  the  Sugar- 
loaf  Coal  Company.  It  was  an  outside 
connected  engine,  weighing  thirty  thous- 
and pounds,  of  which  eleven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
were  on  the  dri\ers,  and  eighteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thitty-five 
on  the  truck.  The  driving-wheels  were 
forty-four  and  the  truck  wheels  thirty- 
three  inches  in  diameter  by  sixteen  in- 
ches stroke.  On  a  trial  of  the  engine 
upon  the  Philadelphia  c^'  Reading  Rail- 
road, it  hauled  five  hundred  and 
ninety  tons  from  Reading  to  Philadel- 
phia^a  distance  of  hfty-four  miles — in 
five  hours  and  tvv'enty-two  minutes. 
The  superintendent  of  the  road,  in 
writing  of  the  trial,  remarked  that  this 
train  was  unprecedented  in  length  and 
weight,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
The  perfomiance  was  noticed  in  favor- 
able terms  by  the  Philadelphia  news- 
papers, and  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Sctcncc 
and  Arts  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vrho 
strongly  recommended  this  plan  of  en- 
gine for  freight  service.  The  success 
of  the  trial  led  ?vlr.  Baldwin  at  first  to 
believe  that  the  geared  engine  would  be 
generally  adopted  for  freight  traffic  ; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappi >inted.  Xo 
further  demand  was  made  for  such  ma- 
chines, and  no  more  of  them  were 
built. 

In  1S40  Mr.  Baldwin  received  an 
order,  through  August  I'elmont,  Esq., 
of  New  York,   for  a    locomotive  ior 


Austria,  and  had  near!}-  completed  one 
which  Yvas  calculated  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired, when  he  learned  that  only  sixty 
pounds  pressure  of  steam  was  admis- 
sible, whereas  his  engine  was  designed 
to  use  steam  at  one  hundred  pounds 
and  over.  He  accordingly  constructed 
another,  meeting  this  requirement,  and 
shipped  it  the  following  year.  Tins 
engine,  it  may  be  noted,  had  a  kind  of 
link  motion,  agreeably  to  the  specifica- 
tions received,  and  was  the  ^:.rst  of  k.is 
make  upon  which  the  link  was  intro- 
duced. His  patent  of  December  31, 
1S40,  already  referred  to  as  covering 
his  geared  engine,  embraced  several 
other  devices,  as  follows  : 

1.  A  method  of  operating  a  fan,  or 
blowing- wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  blow 
ing  the  fire.  The  fan  was  to  be  placed 
under  the  foot-board,  and  driven  by 
the  friction  of  a  grooved  pulley,  in  con 
tact  with  the  flange  of  the  driving- 
wheel. 

2.  The  substitution  of  a  metallic 
stuffing,  consisting  of  wire,  for  the 
hemp, 'wool,  or  other  material  which 
had  been  employed  in  stuffing-boxes. 

3.  The  placing  of  the  si) rings  of  the 
engine  truck  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil 
of  the  locking  of  the  wheels  when  tlie 
truck-frame  vibrates  from  the  centre - 
pin  vertically.  Spiral,  as  well  as  semi- 
elliplic  springs,  placed  at  each  entl  ot 
the  truck-trame,  were  specified.  The 
spiral  spring  is  described  as  received  \\\ 
two  cups — one  above  ami  one  below. 
The  cups  were  connected  t(\«^ether  at 
their  centers  by  a  pin  uj-ion  one  ami  .1 
socket  in  the  other,  so  tluU  the  cups 
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could  approach  toward  or  recede  from 
each  other,  and  still  preserve  their 
parallelism. 

4.  An  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
constructing  the  iron  frames  of  loco- 
motives, by  making  the  pedestals  in 
one  piece  with  and  constituting  a  part 
of  the  frame. 

5.  The  employment  of  spiral  springs 
in  connection  with  cylindrical  pedestals 
and  boxes.  A  single  spiral  was  at  first 
used,  but  not  proving  sufriciently  strong, 
a  combination  or  nest  of  spirals,  curv- 
ing alternately  in  opposite  directionSj 
vvc.i  ai."terwaid5  employed.  Each  spiral 
had  its  bearing  in  a  spiral  recess  in  the 
pedestal.  In  the  specifications  of  this 
patent,  a  change  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing cylindrical  pedestals  and  boxes  is 
noted.  Instead  of  borinfi  and  turnino: 
them  in  a  lathe,  they  were  cast  to  the 
required  size  in  chills.  This  method 
of  cocstructioii  was  used  for  a  time, 
but  eventually  a  return  was  made  to 
the  original  plan  as  giving  a  more  ac- 
curate 50b. 

*In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  iaieJi 
that,  at  a  later  day,  in  1S42,  Mr.  Ealdwin,  un- 
der an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ross  Winans, 
constructed  three  locomotives  for  the  Western 
Railroad,  of  Massachusetts,  oa  a  plan  which 
had  l:)een  designed  by  that  gentleman,  for  freight 
traffic.  These  machines  had  upright  boilers, 
and  horizontal  cylinders  w  hich  worked  cranks 
on  a  shaft-bearing  cog-wheel  engaging  with 
other  cog-wheels  on  an  intermediate  shaft. 
This  latter  shaft  had  cranks  coupled  to  four 
driving-wheels  on  each  side.  These  engines 
were  constructed  to  burn  anthracite  coal.  Their 
peculTar  uncouth  appearance  earned  for  them 
the  name  of  "crabs,"  and  they  were  short- 
lived in  service- 


As  has  been  shown,  the  geared  en- 
gine had  not  proved  a  success.  It  was 
unsatisfactory,  as  well  to  its  designer 
as  to  the  railroad  community.  The 
problem  of  utilizing  more  or  all  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine  for  adhesion  re- 
mained, in  Mr.  'Baldwin's  view,  yet  to 
be  solved.  The  plan  of  coupling  four 
or  six  wheels  had  long  before  been 
adopted  in  England,  but  on  the  short 
curves  prevalent  on  American  railroads 
he  felt  that  something  more  was  neces- 
sary. The  wheels  must  not  only  be 
coupled,  but  at  the  same  time  must  be 
free  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  curve. 
These  two  conditions  were  apparently 
incompatible,  and  to  reconcile  these 
inconsistencies  was  the  task  Mr.  Bald- 
win set  himself  to  accomplish.  He 
undertook  it  too,  at  a  time  when  his 
business  had  fallen  off  greatly,  and  he 
was  involved  in  the  a*ost  s-erimis. ftiMwi- 
cial  embarassraents.  The  problem  was 
constantly  before  him,  and  at  length, 
during  a  sleepless  night,  its  solution 
flashed  across  his  mind.  The  plan  so 
long  sought  for  and  which,  subsequently^ 
more  than  any  other  of  his  improve- 
ments or  inventions,  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  was  his  well- 
known  six-wheels-connected  locomotive, 
with  the  four  front  drivers,  combineil  in 
a  flexil)le  truck.  For  this  machine  he 
secured  a  patent,  August  25,  1842.  Its 
principal  characteristic  features  are  now 
mattcrs  of  history,  but  deserve  brief 
mention  here.  The  engine  was  on  six 
wheels  all  connected,  as  drivers.  The 
rear  wheels  were  placed  rigidly  in  the 
beams,   usual')-  behind    the  fire-box, 
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with  inside  bearings.    The  cylinders 
were  inclined  and  with  outside  connec- 
tions.   The  four  remaining  wheels  had 
* 

inside  journals  running  in  boxes  held  by 
two  wide  and  deep  wrought-iron  beams, 
one  on  each  side.  These  beams  were 
unconnected  and  entirely  independent 
of  each  olher.  The  pedestals  formed 
in  them  were  bored  out  cylindrically, 
and  into  these,  cylindrical  boxes,  as 
patented  by  him  in  1S35,  were  fitted. 
The  engine  frame  on  each  side  was  di- 
rectly over  the  beam,  and  a  spherical 
pin,  running  down  from  the  frame, 
bore  in  a  socket  in  the  beam  midway 
between  the  two  axles.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  each  side  beam  independently 
couM  turn  horizontally  or  vertically 
nnder  the  spherical  pin,  and  the  cylind- 
rical boxes  could  also  turn  in  the 
pedestals.  Kence,  in  passing  a  curve, 
the  middle  pair  of  drivers  could  move 
laterally  in  one  direction — say  to  the 
right — while  the  front  pair  could  move 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  to  the  left; 
the  two  axles  all  the  while  running  par- 
allel* to  each  other  and  to  the  rear 
driving-axle.  The  operation  of  these 
beams  "was,  therefore,  like  that  of'  the 
parallel  rules.  On  a  straight  line  the 
two  beams  and  the  two  axles  formed  a 
rectangle  ;  on  a  curve,  a  parallelogram , 
the  angles  varying  with  the  degree  of 
curvature.  The  C(jupling  rods  were 
made  with  cylindrical  brasses,  thus 
forming  ball-and-socket  joints,  to  en- 
able them  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  lateral  movement  of  the  wheels. 

Although  the  inquiry  may  lead  us 
somewhat  beyond  the  year  now  under 
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consideration,  1840,  it  seems  proper  at 
this  point  to  glance  ahead  at  the  results 
obtained  from  this  valuable  invention j, 
in  the  inmiediate  future.  The  first  en- 
gine of  the  new  plan,  was  finished 
early  in  December,  1842,  being  one  of 
fourteen  eng-ines  constructed  that  year, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
on  the  order  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
then  chief  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  that  line.  It  w^eighed  twelve  tons 
and  drew,  besides  its  own  weight,  two 
hundred  and  fift}'  tons  up  -a  grade  of 
thiry-six  feet  to  the  mile.  Other  orders 
soon  followed;  the  new  machine  being 
received  with  general  favor  in  the  rail- 
road world.  The  loads  hauled  by  it 
exceeded  anything  so  far  known  in  rail- 
road practice,  and  sagacious  nianagers 
hailed  it  as  a  means  of  largely  reducing 
operating  expenses.  On  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia,  one  of  these  twelve- 
ton  engines  drew  nineteen  eight-wheeled 
cars,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bales 
of  cotton,  each  bale  weighing  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  over  maximum 
grades  of  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  the 
manager  of  the  road  declared  that  it 
could  readily  take  one  thousand  bales. 
On  the  Philadelphia  Reading  railroad 
a  similar  engine  of  eighteen  tons  weight 
drew  one  hundred  and  fifiv  loadeil  cars 
— total  weight  of  cars  and  lading,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
—from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Pldladel- 
phia,  at  a  speed  of  seven  miles  ai\  hour. 
The  regidar  load  was  one  hundred 
loaded  cars,  which  were  luiulevl  at  a 
speed  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per 
hour,  on  a  level. 
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In  a  letter  written  on  August  lo, 
1S44,  Mr.  G.  A.  Nicolls,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  Reading, 
speaks  of  the  performance  of  the  ma- 
chine as  follows  :  "  We  have  had  two 
of  these  engines  in  operation  for  about 
four  w^eeks.  Each  engine  weighs  about 
forty  thousand  pounds,  with  water  and 
fuel,  equally  distributed  on  six  wheels, 
all  of  wdiich  are  coupled,  thus  gaining 
the  whole  adhesion  of  the  engine's 
weight.  Their  cylinders  are  fifteen  by 
eighteen  inches.  This  train  is  hauled 
over  the  ninety-four  miles  of  the  road, 
half  of  which  is  level,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  per  hour  ;  and  with  it  the 
engine  is-  able  to  make  fourteen  to 
fifteen  <niles  per  hour  on  a  level.  "Were 
all  the  cars  on  the  road  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  making  the  trip  by  day- 
light, nearly  one-half  of  them  being 
performed  at  night,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
these  engines  being  quite  equal  to  a 
load  o'f  eight  hundred  tons  gross,  as 
their  average  daily  performance  on  any 
of  the  levels  of  our  road,  some  of  which 
are  eight  miles  long." 

This  flexible-beam  truck  also  enabled 
Mr.  Baldwin  to  meet  the  demaiul  for 
an  engine  with  four  drivers  connected. 
Other  builders  were  making  engines 
with  four  drivers  and  a  four-wheeled 
truck  of  the  present  American  standard 
type.  To  compete  with  this  design  he 
modified  his  six-wheeled  connected 
engine  by  connecting  only  two  out  of 
the  three  pairs  of  wheels  as  drivers, 
making  the  forward  wheels  of  smaller 
diameter  as  leading  wheels,  but  com- 
bining them  with  the  front  drivers  in 
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a  flexible  beam-truck.  The  first  engine 
on  this  plan  was  sent  to  the  Erie  & 
Kalamazoo  railroad  in  October,  1843, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  road  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  praises,  and  wrote  to  the  m.anu- 
facturers  that  he  doubted  if  anything 
could  be  got  up  which  would  answer 
the  business  of  the  road  as  well." 
Another  was  sent  to  the  Utica  &  Shen- 
ectady  railroad  a  few  weeks  later,  of 
which  the  superintendent  remarked 
that  "  it  worked  beautifully,  and  there 
were  not  wagons  enough  to  give  it  a  full 
load."  •  In  this  plan  the  leading  wheels 
were  usually  made  thirty-six  and  the 
drivers  fifty-four  inches  in  diameter. 

At  about  this  period,  Mr.  Baldwin's 
attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Levi  Eissel 
to  an  ''air  spring"  which  the  latter 
had  devised,  and  which  it  was  imagined 
was  destined  to  be  a  cheap,  efi'ective 
and  perpetual  spring.  The  device -con- 
sisted of  a  small  cylinder  placed  above 
the  frame  over  the  axle  box,  and  having 
a  piston  fitted  air  tight  into  it.  The  pis- 
ton rod  wai5tobear  on  the  axle-box,  and 
the  proper  quantity  of  air  was  to  be 
pumped  into  the  cylinder  above  the 
piston,  and  the  cylinder  then  herm.eti- 
cally  closed.  The  piston  had  a  leatlier 
packing  which  was  to  be  kept  moist 
by  some  fluid — molasses  was  proposed 
— previously  intoduced  into  the  cylin- 
der. Mr.  Baldwin  at  first  proposed  to 
equalize  the  weight  between  two  pairs  of 
drivers  by  connecting  two  air  springs 
on  each  side  by  a  pi]X\  the  use  of  an 
ecpializing  beam  lacing  covered  by 
Messrs.  Eastwick  O^c  Harrison's  patent. 
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The  air  springs  were  found,  however, 
not  to  work  practically,  and  were  never 
applied.  It  may  be  added  that  a  model 
of  a'n  equalizing  air  spring  was  exhibi- 
ted by  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  jr.,  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  in  183S  or  1S39. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  six- 
wheels-connected  engines  opened  the 
wayatonce  to  increasing  their  si/e.  The 
weight  being  almost  evenly  distributed 
on  six  points,  heavier  machines  were 
admissible,  the  weight  on  any  one  pair 
of  drivers  being  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  had  been  the  practice  with  the 
old  plan  of  engine  having  a  single  pair 
of  drivers.  Hence  engines  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  tons  weight  were  shortly  in- 
troduced, and  in  1844  three  of  twenty 
tons  weight,  with  cylinders  sixteen  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  by  eighteen 
inches  stroke,  were  constructed  for  the 
Western  Railroad  of  ^Massachusetts, 
and  six  of  eighteen  tons  weight,  with 
cylinders  fifteen  by  eighteen,  and  dri\-ers 
forty-six  inches  in  diameter,  were  built 
for  the-  Philadelphia  .Sc  Reading  road. 
It  shoidd  be  noted  that  three  of  these 
latter  engines  had  iron  flues.  This  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  employed  tubes  of  this  material, 
although  theyhad  been  previously  used 
by  others.  Lap-welded  iron  tlues  were 
made  by  Morris,  Tasker  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  about  183S,  and  butt- 
welded  iron  tubes  had  previously  been 
made  by  the  same  firm.  Ross  Winans, 
of  Baltimore,  had  also  made  iron  tubes 
by  hand  for  locomotives  of  his  numu- 
facture  before  1838.  The  advantage 
found  to  result  from   the  use  of  iron 


tubes,  apart  from  their  lessened  cost, 
was  that  the  tubes  and  boiler-shell 
being  of  the  same  material,  expanded 
and  contracted  alike,  whiie  in  the  case 
of  copper  tubes  the  expansion  of  the 
metal  by  heat  varied  from,  that  of  the 
boiler-shell,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
was  greater  liability  to  leakage  at  the 
joints  with  the  tube-sheets.  The 
opinion  prevailed  largely  at  that  time 
that  some  advantage  resulted  in  the 
evaporation  of  water,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  copper  as  a  conductor  of 
heat.  To  determine  this  question  an 
experiment  was  tried  with  two  of  the 
six  engines  referred  to  above,  one  of 
which,  the  Ontario,"  had  copper 
flues,  and  another,  the  "  New  Eng- 
land," iron  flues.  In  other  respects 
they  were  precisely  alike.  The  two 
engines  were  run  from  Richmond  to 
Mount  Carbon,  August  27,  1844,  each 
drawing  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  one 
empty  cars,  and  returning  from.  Mount 
Carbon  to  Richmond  on  the  following 
day,  each  with  one  hundred  loaded 
cars.  The  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
and  wood  consumed  was  noted  with  the 
result  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Up  Trh',  27,  1S44. 


'•  Ont.-trirt  " 
(copper  flues.) 

'•  New 
^irou  lines.) 

9h.  7m. 

4h.  2in. 
6.6S 

9^5-75 

7h.  4tm. 

jh.  7m. 

5.50 

757.26 
137.08 

Time   st.mcling   at  sta- 

Corcls  of  wooil  burnotl.  . 
Cubic  feet  of  water  eva- 

Ratio,    cubic     feet  of 
water    to   a   c«»r(l  of 
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Down  Trip,  Aug.  28,  1S44. 


"  (J)Ti:nrio" 
copper  ilues). 

"  New 
England" 
(iron  tlues). 

Time  running  . 

I  oh.  44m. 

8h.  19m. 

Time  standing 

at  sta- 

2h.  7m. 

3h.  8m. 

Cords  of  wood  I 

urned. . 

6.94 

6. 

Cubic  feet  of  water  eva- 

porated   

837-46 

656.39 

Ratio,  cubic 

feet  of 

water  to  a 

cord  of 

100.67 

Id}. 39 

The  conditions  of  the  experiment  not 
being  ai3solutely  the  same  in  each  case, 
the  results  couid  not  of  course  be  ac- 
cepted .as  entirely  accurate.  They 
seemed  to  show,  however,  no  consider- 
able difference  in  the  evaporative  eiii- 
cacy  of  copper  and  iron  tubes. 

The  period  under  consideration — fol- 
lowing still  our  quotations  from  the 
work  above  mentioned — was  marked 
also*  by  the  introduction  of  the 
French  &  Baird  stack,  which  proved 
at  once  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  spark-arresters  thus  far 
employed,  and  which  was  for  years  used 
almost  exclusively  wherever,  as  on  tlie 
cotton-carrying. railroads  of  the  South, 
a  thoroughly  efl'ective  spark-arrester 
was  re{[uired.  This  stack  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Baird,  then  a  foreman  in 
the  works,  who  purchased  the  patent 
right  of  what  had  been  known  as  tlie 
Grimes  stack,  and  combined  with  it 
some  of  the  features  of  the  stack  made 
by  Mr.  Richard  French,  then  master 
mechanic  of  the  Gernumtown  Railroad, 
together  with  certain  im{)rovements  of 
his  own.     The  cone  over  the  straight 


inside  pipe  was  made  wdth  volute  flanges 
on  its  under  side,  which  gave  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  sparks.  Around  the  cone 
was  a  casing  about  six  inches  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  outside  stack.  Aper- 
tures were  cut  in  the  sides  of  this  casing 
through  whicli'  the  sparks,  in  their  ro- 
tary motion,  were  discharged,  and  thus 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  space  between 
the  straight  inside  pipe  and  the  outside 
stack.  The  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
stack  was  fitted  with  a  series  of  V  shaped 
iron  circles  perforated  with  numerous 
holes,  thus  presenting  an  enlarged  area, 
through  w^hich  the  smoke  escaped. 

In  1845  ^Ir.  Baldwin  built  three  loco- 
motives for  the  Royal  Railroad  con- 
mittee  of  Wurtemburg.  Tliey  were  of 
fifteen  tons  weight,  on  six  wheels,  four 
of  them  being  sixty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  coupled.  The  front  drivers  were 
com.bined  by  the  flexible  beams  into  a 
truck  with  the  smaller  leading  wheels. 
The  cylinders  were  inclined  and  outside, 
and  the  connecting  rods  took  hold  of  a 
half-crank  axle  back  of  the  fire-box.  It 
was  specified  that  these  engines  should 
have  the  link  motion  which  had  shortly 
before  been  introduced  in  England  by 
the  Stephensons.  ^^r.  Baldwin  ac- 
C(-)rdingly  ap])lied  a  link  of  a  peculiar 
character  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  the 
device.  The  link  was  made  solid  and 
of  a  truncated  V  section,  and  ti\e  block 
was  grooved  so  as  to  fit  andi  slide  on  the 
outside  of  the  link. 

During  the  year  1S45  anoiher  im- 
portant fe.Uure  in  U>cv)nu)iive  con- 
struction, the  cut-oft  valve,  was  added 
to  Mr.  Baldwin's  practice.     Up  to  that 
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tiine  tho  x.  al\  e  motion  had  been  the  two 
eccentrics,  with  the  sini^lc  llat  hook  for 
each  irylinder.  Since  1S41  he  had  con- 
templated ti)C  addition  of  some  device 
allowing  the  steam  to  be  used  expans- 
ively, and  he  now  added  the  '-half-stroke 
cut  off."  In  this  devicQ  the  steam- 
chest  was  separated  by  a  horizontal 
plate  into  an  upper  and  lower  compart- 
ment. In  the  upper  compartment  a 
valve,  worked  by  a  separate  eccentric, 
and  having  a  single  opening,  admitted 
steam,  through  a  port  in  this  plate,  to 
the  lower  steam  chamber.  The  valve- 
rod  of  the  upper  valve  terminated  in  a 
notch  or  hook,  which  engaged  with  the 
upper  arm  of  its  rock-shaft.  When 
thus  working  it  acted  as  a  cut-off  at  a 
fixed  part  of  the  stroke,  determined  by 
the  setting  of  the  eccentric,  'This  was 
usually  at  half  the  stroke.  When  it  was 
desired  to  dispense  with  the  cut-off  and 
vv^ork  steam  for  the  full  stroke,  the  hook 
of  the  Valve-rod  was  lifted  from  the  pin 
on  the  upper  arm  of  the  rock-shaft  by 
a  lever  worked  from  the  foot-board, 

{To  be  c 
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and  the  valve-rod  was  held  in  a  notched 
rest  fastened  to  the  side,  of  the  boiler. 
This  left  the  opening  through  the  upper 
valve  and  the  port  in  the  partition  plate 
opened  for  the  free  passage  of  steam 
throughout  the  whole  stroke.  The  first 
application  of  -  the  half-stroke  cut-off 
was  made  on  the  engine  "Champlain," 
built  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Company  in  1S45.  It  at  once 
became  the  practice  to  apply  the  cut- 
off on  all  passenger  engines,  while  the 
six  and  eight-wheels-connected  freight 
engines  were,  with  few  exceptions,  built 
for  a  time  longer  wnth  the  single  valve, 
admitting  steam  for  the  full  stroke. 
After  building,  during  the  years,  1S43, 
1S44  and  1845,  ten  four-wheels-con- 
nected engines  on  the  plan  above  de- 
scribed, viz.,  six  wheels  in  all,  the  lead- 
ing wheels  and  the  front  drivers  being 
combined  into  a  truck  by  the  flexible 
beams,  Mr.  Baldwin  finally  adopted  the 
design,  to  which  he  afterwards  held,  of 
four  drivers  and  a  four-wheeled  truck. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 

dinned.)  * 


-  THE  RAILROAD  ^ 

THOMAS  . 

Thomas  Alexander  Scott  and  the 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
were  identified  in  the  youth  of  lioth, 
and  grew  up  together.  He  was  born 
at  Loudon,  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  December  28,  1S24,  where  his 
father  kept  the  Stage  Coach  Inn.  The 
boy  learned  the  practical  lessons  of 
life  at  an  early  age.    Almost  all  the 


EN  OF  AMERICA. 
..  SCOTT. 

education  he  received  was  at  the  village 
school  before  he  was  12  years  of  age. 
About  that  time  his  father  died,  and 
his  mother  was  left  with  slender  means 
for  her  family's  support.  The  bov 
made  his  first  venture  in  life  as  a  driver 
on  the  state  canal,  but  w*as  soon  after- 
wards taken  into  the  store  of  IMller 
Baker,  who  had  extensive  iron  works  in 
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Huntington  county,  and  kept  a  com- 
pany store  in  connection  therewith. 
In  i85;9  when  Gov.  Porter  appointed 
Major  James  Pattou  collector  of  tolls 
at  Columbia,  the  latter  made  Scott, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  a  clerk  in 
his  office.  He  soon  became  ver\- popu- 
lar in  the  neighborhood  because  of  his 
social  qualities  and  proved  himself  an 
excellent  business  man,  competent 'to 
discharge  the  most  difficult  task  to 
which  he  should  be  assigned.  Major 
Patton  left  the  collector's  office  in  1S41, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Given,  who 
recognized  the  young  man's  ability  by 
raising  him  to  the  position  of  chief 
clerk,  and  giving  him  an  advance  of 
salary." 

He  remained  in  the  office  two  years 
longer,  and  then  went  into  business  for 
himself,  forming  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Given  to  start  a  saw  mill  in  Columbia. 
They  secured  a  state  contract  to  furnish 
lumber  for  building  bridges,  and  for  a 
time  the  enterprist  was  profitable,  but 
a  heavy  freshet  wrecked  the  mill  and 
they  gave  up  the  business.  While  the 
mill  was  running  smoothly,  Mr.  Scott 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
of  Columbia.  When  the  mill  closed  he 
did  not  remain  idle  long,  but  formed  a 
partnership  with  one  James  Vaugli  to 
build  an  ice  house  at  Wrightsville,  just 
across  the  river  from  Columbia.  They 
sent  ice  to  Baltimore,  and  did  a  brisk 
business  for  a  time,  but  this,  too, 
proved  a  failure  and  was  abandoned. 
Then  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  the 
office  of  Alexander  Cummings,  collec- 
tor of  tolls  at  Philadelphia,  and  soon 


became  chief  clerk  there.  After  two 
years  here,  he  returned  to  Columbia, 
and  took  a  position  as  Westward  shipper 
in  the  great  ^transportation  house  of 
I,eech  &  Co.,  and  here  as  elsewhere  he 
soon  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
energy  and  activity. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Thomas  A. 
Scott  entered  upon  the  great  work  of 
his  life— that  of  the  railroad.  In  1S50 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com.pany 
desired  an  agent  at  the  Duncansville 
station,  then  the  Western  terminus  of 
the  road,  and  he  was  engaged  for  the 
place.  From  that  time  his  life  was 
identified  with  the  service  of  that  com- 
pany. He  very  quickly  made  himself 
master  of  his  duties,  and  in  his  some- 
what responsible  position  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  his  employers. 
He  showed  special  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  his  subordinates,  learning 
men's  character  after  a  very  short  ac- 
quaintance, and  surrounding  himself 
with  assistants  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend for  intelligent  and  faithful  ser- 
vice. He  had  great  influence  over  all 
subordinates,  and  his  quick,  energetic 
ways  set  them  an  example  which  thev 
were  ashamed  not  to  follow.  He  so 
well  discharged  the  duties  of  his  post 
that  when  the  line  was  completed  to 
Pittsburgh  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Western 
division,  with  his  office  at  Pittsburgh. 
Before  this  time,  however,  he  had  lost 
his  wife,  who  died  in  April,  1S55,  and 
was  buried  at  Colunil)ia.  In  iS^^;  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  Loml)aert  resigneii, 
oil  account  of  ill  health.    J.  Edgar 
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Thomson  was  then  president  of  tlie 
company,  and  he  immediately  installed 
Scott  in  the  vacant  position,  with  head- 
quarters at  Altoona.  I'he  road  by  this 
time  was  no  longer  a  local  affair.  ]>y 
the  purcliase  of  the  State  Railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  it  had  be- 
come a  through  line  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Scott  had  aa 
opportunity  to  display  to  their  full  ex- 
tent his  acctirate  knowledge  of  men  and 
ready  mastery,  of  situations. 

Early  in  the  year  i860,  William  "B. 
Poster,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
died,  and  president  Thomson  again  sent 
for  Scott,  whom  he  informed  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  him  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania. Railroad 
Company.  But,"  stammered  Scott, 
taken  by  surprise,  "lam  not  eligible  to 
the  place.  The  person  elected  to  that 
position  must  have  at  least  $10,000 
worth  of  the  company's  stock  for  six 
months  -  before  the  election,  and  I  do 
not  own  a  single  share." 

*'You  must  be  mistaken,"  said  the 
president  quietly,  "the  booksshow that 
200  shares  of  stock  have  been  regis- 
tered in  your  name  for  niftre  than  six 
months. " 

After  that  there  was  i^othing  for  it 
but  to  accept  the  position,  and  from 
that  time  Thomas  A.  Scott  was  a  guid- 
ing spirit  in  the  comj^any's  affairs. 
After  his  election  to  the  vice -presidency 
he  met  and  married  his  second  v\-ife, 
Miss  Riddle,  a  daughter  of  the  then 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Co7>imer\ial 
Journal and  a  highly  accomplished 
ady. 


In  his  new  station  lie  showed  wonder- 
ful acnijien  in  railroad  m.anagement, 
and  was  csfiecially  noted  for  the  accur- 
acy and  hnisii  of  the  legal  papers  he 
was  called  upon  to  prepare.  Trained 
lawyers  had  to  admit  that  Ids  articles 
of  agreement  in  railroacl  contracts  were 
simply  perfect.  President  Thomson 
and  vice-president  Scott  worked  har- 
moniously together,  and  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  intellectual  force. 
Thomson  was  acute  of  intellect,  but 
slow  in  movement,  and  inclined  to  be 
conservaiive.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quick,  impulsive  and  fond  of  bril- 
liant moves.  The  two  minds  formed 
an  admirable  counterpoise.  Thomson 
thougtit,  weighed,  planned  and  decided, 
after  mature  deliberation,  schemes 
which  Scoit's  impulsive  nature  grasped 
at  once,  and,  when  the  word  was  given, 
quickly  carrieti  out.  Scarcely  was  the 
latter  fairly  installed  in  liis  new  office, 
when  the  president  engaged  him  in 
carrying  out  liis  pet  project  of  extend- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
first  step3vas  the  purchase  of  the  Mount 
Joy  road,  running  from  Lancaster  to 
ITarrisburg,  and  from  Columbia  to 
Middletown.  The  road  had  been  built 
by  Simon  Cameron,  and  was  then  owned 
b\'  private  persons.  Its  ac(piisition 
shortened  the  line  between  Harrisburg 
and  Philadelphia,  is  the  branch  now 
\:sed  for  passenger  traffic ,  the  old 
road  between  these  two  points  being 
principally  used  for  freiglit.  The 
next  move  vx'as  the  purchase  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  running 
from  Harrisburg    to  Chambersburgh, 
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and  then  came  the  acquisition  of  the 
Sunbury  (S:  Erie  road,  now  the  im- 
portant Philadelphia  &  Erie  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania.  Col.  Scott 
next  secured  control  of  the  North- 
ern Central  Railway,  running  from 
Williamsport  to  Baltimore,  and  connect- 
ing both  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania 
systems  with  the  latter  city. 

The  work  of  acquiring  new  branches 
and  building  up  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  interrupted  in  tS5t,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Scott  was 
summoned  to  another  field  of  labor. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  move- 
ment of  troops  was  begun,  Gov.  Curtin 
called  him  to  Harrisburgh,  to  act  as  a 
member  of  his  staff,  and  t^ike  charge  of 
m.ilitary  transportation.  Here  he  soon 
brought  order  out  of  confusion,  and  his 
work  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Si- 
mon Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  had  de- 
clined* to  carry  troops  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington,  and,  under  pretence 
that  its  cars  and  engines  were  not  safe 
in  Baltimore,  sent  nearly  all  its  rolling- 
stock  to  Martinsburg,  where  the  rebels 
captured  and  destroyed  it.  This  action 
deprived  Washington  of  communication 
with  the  North,  and  Gen.  Cameron 
telegraphed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  asking  that  cars  and  en- 
gines be  sent  by  water  to  Annapolis,  to 
re-open  communication  by  means  of 
the  Annapolis  &  Elk  Ridge  road.  The 
supplies  were  promptly  shipped  under 
Scott's  direction,  but  Gen.  Cameron 
very  soon  found  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  waste  time  by  this  roundabout 
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method  of  procuring  troops  and  muni- 
tions. So,  early  one  morning  he  left 
the  War  Department  in  company  wnth 
Gen.  Stone,  drove  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  depot  in  Washington,  took  pos- 
session of  a  solitary  engine  and  one 
passenger  car,  v\^hicli  he  found  tliere^ 
and  placed  Stone  in  charge  of  the  road. 
Then  he  sent  this  telegram  to  Scott  at 
Plarrisburg  :  This  department  needs 
at  this  moment  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  decision,  with  experience  as  a  rail- 
road otiicer,  to  keep  open  and  work  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  from  Harris- 
burg  to  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  men  and  munitions  to  this 
point.  You  are,  in  my  mind,  the 
proper  man  for  this  duty.  Will  you  re- 
port to  me  to-morrow  morning?" 

Two  days  afterwards  Scott  was  in 
Washington  in  charge  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops.  Gen.  Butler's  com- 
mand was  the  first  to  reach  Annapolis, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Lincoln  called  at 
the  War  Department  to  ask  when  con- 
nection with  that  point  v^ould  be 
opened.  Scott  replied  that  it  was  al- 
ready open,  and  some  of  Butler's 
troops  were  then  in  Washington,  while 
others  were  on  the  way.  The  President 
was  astonished  and  delighted.  He 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  energetic  rail- 
road man,  and  exclaimed,  "Then  we 
are  a:U  right  again!  "  During  the  fir-st 
few  weeks  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  everything  was  in  confusion  at 
Washington,  and  the  work  of  gathering 
an  army  was  performed  in  tlie  most 
available  fashion,  without  much  regard 
to  routine  or  red  tape.    Scott  worked 
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for  a  while  without  eithiCr  rar:k  or  pay, 
but  on  ^[ay  i,  iS6i,  he  was  commis 
sioned  as  Colonel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Volunteers  in  order  that  he 
might  have  some  official  standing;  and 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  Secre- 
tary Cameron  issued  an  order  placing 
him  in  command  of  all  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  sole  authonty  to  act  on 
them.  Col.  Scott  placed  Thomas  T. 
Eckert  in  charge  of  the  vv-ires  and  at- 
tended to  the  railroads  himself. 

Of  Col.  Scott's  services  in  these  try- 
ing times,  we  have  Gen.  Cameron's 
personal  testimony:  ^'  No  other  man  in 
America,,  in  my  judgment,  could  have 
at  the  time  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  service  as  Col.  Tho^^as  A.  Scott 
did.  It  needed  a  man  of  untiring 
energy,  quick  decision  and  great  nerve 
to  deal  with  the  every-day  requirements 
of  the  situation,  and  no  man  possessed 
all  these  qualities  in  such  a  degree  as 
he  did.  It  was  a  part  of  ray  policy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Vv-ar  not  only  to 
take  ifnd  operate  railroads  in  the 
enemy's  country  which  we  captured, 
but  to  build  lines  of  railroad  to  follow 
the  army,  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
Most  of  our  old  army  officers  thought 
this  could  not  be  done,  but  Col.  Scott 
demonstrated  its  entire  feasibility  al- 
m.ost  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
military  railway  manager.  In  an  infm- 
.  itely  short  time  after  he  came  to  the  de- 
partment, he  had  his  office  placed  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  all 
the  army  stations  that  coultl  be  reached, 
and  with  every  telegraphic  station  in 


every  loyal  state.  He  had  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  a  great  work  to  do. 
I  had  taken  possession  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  before  he  arrived,  and 
it  of  course  passed  under  his  n;anage- 
nient  as  soon  as  he  took  charge.  He 
then  built  a  lipe  of  railroad  through 
the  streets  of  -Washington,  to  the  Long 
Bridge,  so  as  to  make  a  direct  ra.ilroad 
connection  with  the  Orange  &  Alexan- 
dria Railroad  beyond  Alexandria.  In 
less  than  a  month  he  had  so  systema- 
tized his  portion  of  the  duties  of  the 
department  that  he  could  tell  the  ca- 
pacity for  transportation  to  every  divi- 
sion of  the  army.  His  marvelous 
mastery  of  details,  connected  with  his 
business  capacity,  and  his  power  to 
reach  your  judgment  almost  v.-ithout 
explanation,  were  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  which  seemed  to  make  hini  in 
every  respect  the  greatest  railroad  man- 
ager that  ever  lived. 

"When  Congress  met,  one  of  its 
first  acts  was  to  pass  a  law  aut!iorizing 
the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  -  War.  Up  to  this  time  Col. 
Scott  had  no  position  or  authority  other 
than  that  conferred  upon  him  as  colonel 
of  the  District  Volunteers,  and  m  v  order 
making  him  manager  of  the  military 
railroads  and  telegraphs.  ^^'hen  the 
law  was  passed  creating  the  ottice  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  the  (jucs- 
tion  as  to  the  selection  of  a  man  came 
up  in  a  cabinet  meeting.  .Mr.  IJncoln 
suggested  David  Davis.  Montg.)mery 
Blair  desired  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Sherman.  I  said,  "  No,  gen;lcnien; 
what  we  need  is  a  man  who  can  deal 
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with  railroads  and  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  and  I 
have  a  caTididate  for  tlie  place  whom  I 
think  yon  will  be  pleased  v,-ith.'  Mr. 
Chase  said,  MVho  is  he?'  'Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,'  said  I.  jNIr.  Lincoln, 
who  had  seen  something  of  hira  in  the 
department,  at  once  said,  '  I  am  for 
Mr.  Scott,'  and  that  day  Mr.  Scott 
was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
From  the  day  he  took  control  I  gave 
myself  very  little  concern  about  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  department. 
He  was  the  readiest  man  with  his  figures 
nnd  plans  I  ever  met.  Pie  had  been 
Assistant  Secretary  less  than  a  month 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me,  *  Cam- 
eron, you  deserve  credit  for  selecting 
such  a  man.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
the  situation.'  " 

In  January,  1862,  Edwin  M,  Stanton, 
who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Cameron  in 
the  War  ^Office,  sent  Col.  Scott  to  the 
West  and  the  Southwest  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  various  camps  and  of 
the  facilities  for  transporting  troops  and 
war  material,  as  well  as  to  inquire  into 
and  suggest  measures  to  promote  the  . 
efficient  actions  of  the  army,  the  safety 
of  the  Government,  and  the  protection 
of  public  property.  He  returned  in 
about  six  weeks,  after  nearly  five  thous- 
and miles  of  travel,  and  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  on  a  similar  mission  in 
the  Eastern  department,  with  particular 
reference  to  moving  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  westward  to  Cairo.  This  was 
almost  the  end  of  his  connection  with 
the  Government  at  that  time.  On  June 
I,  1862,  he  resigned  his  position  as 


Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  re- 
turned to  his  duties  as  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Secretary  Stanton  upon  this  occasion 
said  to  him:  "'It  is  proper  for  me  to 
express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  ypu  have  discharged 
your  duties  during  the  whole  period  of 
our  official  relation.  These  duties  have 
been  confidential  and  responsible,  re- 
quiring energy,  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  to  me  you  have  proved  to  be  in 
every  particular  an  able  and  faithful  as- 
sistant." 

With  the  close  of  his  public  labors, 
Col.  Scott  returned  again  to  his  office 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  exten- 
sion and  aggrandizement  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  He  w^as  of  great 
service  in  the  difficult  work  of  consoli- 
dating a  number  of  lines  built  under 
charters  from  different  states  and  con- 
trolled by  a  number  of  rival  corpora- 
tions, into  the  magnificent  system  oper- 
ated by  the  Pennsylvania  Company — 
a  distinct  organization  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company — of  which 
he  was  made  president  long  before  he 
became  president  of  the  latter.  This 
company  was  organized  in  iSyi,  and 
Scott  was  immediately  made  president 
of  it,  a  position  which  he  held  until,  in 
1S80,  increasing  infirmities  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  lay  down  all  his 
resi)onsibilities.  In  additilion  to  the 
heavy  load  he  had  to  labor  under  in 
the  effort  to  carry  the  Texas  vv:  Pacific 
scheme  through  the  depression  wiiich 
followed  the  panic  of  1S73, Col. Scott  was 
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at  the  same  time  the  brains  of  the  Pean- 
sylvania  Railroad,  and  had  that  busi- 
ness also  to  maintain,  for  i^resident 
Thomson's  failinp:  health  left  him  little 
ability  to  attend  to  the  great  aftairs  of 
the  company.  The  next  year  Mr.  Thom- 
son died,  and  on  ^^ay  27,  1S74,  Col. 
Scott  was  elected  to  the  position.  By 
this  time  the  Pennsylvania  had  become 
the  largest  railway  system  under  one 
management  in  the  world.  The  annual 
meeting  of  1S74  was  an  important  one, 
for  the  stockholders,  rendered  suspi- 
cious and  distrustful  by  the  financial 
crashes  that  were  recurring  all  around 
them,  appointed  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine into  its  affairs,  investigate  every- 
thing, Etscertain  the  amount  of  its 
debts*  and  estimate  its  resources.  The 
report  vindicated  Col.  Scott's  manage- 
ment, and  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
stock.  The  depression,  however,  con- 
tinued, a  series  of  disastrous '  trunk 
line  contests  began,  which  involved 
great  losses  in  freight  and  passenger 
transportation,  and  in  1S77  a  series  of 
disasters  culminated  in  the  destructive 
riots  at  Pittsburgh,  in  which  the  com- 
pany's losses  .were  figured  at  $2,000,- 
000.  This  was  the  last  great  crisis  of 
Col.  Scott's  life.  During  the  riots  he 
took  personal  charge  of  everything; 
the  riots  were  suppressed,  and  the 
credit  of  the  road  maintained;  but  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  it  was  found 
impolitic  to  declare  a  dividend,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  another  attack  from 
Col.  Scott's  enemies,  which,  like  the 
first,  did  him  more  good  than  harm. 
For  six  years  Col.  Scott  continued  at 


the  head  of  the.  i 'e:insylvania  Railroad 
Compan}-  and  tlie  ay*teni  of  lines  con- 
trolled by  it.  Diiriiig  this  time  it  vras 
consolidated  and  extended,  the  import- 
ant Xt;w  Jersey  system  of  lines  added 
to  it,  its  branches  made  to  vvork  har- 
mori)f)us!y  and  unitedly,  and  itb  road- 
bed and  rolling  stock  improved  to  the 
highest  point  knov/ri  to  railroad  science. 
But  the  weeks  of  anxiety  which  fol- 
lowed the  Pittsburgli  outbreak  vvcre  too 
much  for  the  man  vdio  had  done  the 
work  of  two  busy  men  during  all  his 
life  and  who  had  begun  to  feel  the 
effect  of  thie  strain.  A  partial  attack  of 
paralysis  warned  him  to  stop  ami  take 
some  rest,  and  his  associates  in  the 
company  seconded  the  v/arning  by  giv- 
ing him  aii  unlimited  leave  of  absence 
and  urging  him  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  accordingly  went  abroad,  spent  the 
winter  at  Nice,  traveled  leistirely  ON-er 
the  conuinent  and  ur  the  Nile,  and 
came  back  recuperated  but  not  fully  re- 
stored. Pie  found  idmself  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  one  enterprise  aficr 
another,  for  at  this  ti'iie  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  large  number  of  roads,  and  at 
last  retained  only  th.c  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania.,  and  tlie  Texas  &  Pacitic. 
Finally,,  on  2^Iay  i,  1800,  he  sent  to 
the. Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  letter  of  resignation,  saying: 
After  a  ser^'ice  of  nearly  thirty  years 
with  tlie  company  I  hiul  it  necessary  to 
tender  my  resignation  as  its  president, 
and  as  one  of  its  directors,  to  take 
effect  June  i."  The  resignation  was 
accepted,  and  the  long  sev\-ice  came  to 
an  end. 
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Among  some  of  the  main  connec- 
tions of  Cfl-  Scott  other  than  those 
named  r;l)ove,  were  the  following: 
President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company;  president  of  the  Atlantic 
&:  Pacific  Railroad;  controlling  direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Rail\\ay  Security 
Company;  a  director  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande; 
a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company;  commissioner  of  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia  :  besides  minor 
offices  needless  to  enumerate  here. 

But  the  inevitable  result  of  his  life 
of  intense  activity  came  in  a  second,  and 
yet  a  third,  stroke  of  paralysis,  which 
came  on  May  4,  iSSi.  Pie  rallied  for 
a  time,  aiad  v.as  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  his  country  seat,  \\'oodburn, 
near  Darby,  ten  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia. The  change  seemed  to  do 
him  good,  and  he  was  looking  forward 
to  spending  the  summer  in  the  country, 
when  the'  rela])se  came,  and  the  weak- 
ened frame  succumbed  to  it.  He  died 
on  the  evening  of  May  21,  iSSi. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Col.  Thomas  A. 
Scott's  career  can  be  closed  in  no  more 
fitting  manner  than  by  quoting  the  lan- 
guage used  some  time  before  his  death 
by  his  friend,  Col.  John  \V.  Forney,  in 
description  of  his  character:  '*  His 
cheerful  and  buoyant  temper,  his 
bright  face,  genial,  gentle  manners, 
and  above  all  the  readiness  with  which 
he   answered    every  request    and  the 


grace  wdth  wdiich  he  would  say  no,  as 
he  had  frequently  to  do,  proved  that 
official  labors  came  easy  and  natural  to 
him,  and  that  the  cares  so  sure  to 
break  down  an  ordinary  man  bore 
lightly  upon  him.  It  was  pleasant  to 
note  how  quietly  he  met  the  leaders  of 
armies  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
and  how  in  every  circle,  no  matter  what 
the  theme,  he  was  unconstrained  and 
self-poised.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
secrets  of  -his  popularity  w^as  his  avoid- 
ance of  all  political  discussions.  In- 
tensely attached  to  his  country,  Col. 
Scott  is  claimed  by  no  party,  and  has 
as  many  friends  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
He  possesses  two  inborn  gifts  uncom- 
m.on  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  inside 
of  a  school  house  since  his  eleventh 
year  —  intuitive  mathematical  percep- 
tion and  singular  ability  in  preparing 
legislation.  He  dispatches  business 
with  electric  facility.  He  dictates  to 
his  shorthand  reporter  as  rapidly  as  an 
expert,  and  when  he  rises  to  speak  in 
any  of  the  business  conventions  his 
suggestions  are  so  many  flashes  of  in- 
tellect, and  his  sentences  short,  terse, 
and  clear.  He  is  happy  in  the  capa- 
city of  getting  rid  of  difficult  questions 
in  a  moment.  One  subject  dropped, 
he  sci;>es  the  other  at  the  proper  time, 
and  is  as  punctual  to  a  promise,  an  en- 
gagement or  a  contract  as  he  is  faithful 
to  a  friend." 
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DAXTFT,   R.  GARRTSON. 


6f  the  enterprising  band  of  St.  T.ouis 
capitalists  who  secured  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  its 
southwest  branch  none  was  more  ardent, 
self-sacrificing,  or  energetic  than  Daniel 
Randall  Garrison.  Mr.  Garrison  was 
born  near  Garrison's  Landing,  Orange 
county  New  York,  November  23,  1S15. 
His  father,  Capt.  Oliver  Garrison, 
owned  and  commanded  the  first  line  of 
packets  that  ran  between  New  York 
and  West  Point,  early  in  the  present 
century  before  steamboats  were  known. 
Capt.  Garrison  was  of  old  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  stock,  and  his  wife  was  of 
a  Holland  family  that  settled  in  New- 
York  at  an  early  day.  Pier  connections 
embraced  such  historic  names  as  the 
Schuylers,  Buskirks,  and  Coverts. 

Young  Garrison's  youth  passed  with- 
out-special  incident  until  his  removal 
with  his  father  to  Buffalo  in  i<S2  9, 
where  he  obtained  employment  with 
BeaHs,  Wilkinson  &:  Co.,  engine-build- 
ers, with  whom  he  remained  until  1S33, 
when  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  was  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  largest  maciiine- 
shops  in  that  city.  In  1835 
moved  to  St.  Louis. 

While  he  was  in  Buffalo  Daniel  Webs- 
ter visited  the  place,  and  young  Garri- 
son was  one  of  three  young  men  who 
presented  the  great  "expounder  of  the 
Constitution"  with  an  elegant  card- 
'table,  as  a  testimonial  of  ttieir  indorse- 
ment of  his  tariff  views.  Lhe table  was 
a  mosaic,  composed   of  nearly  every 


description  of  American  v/ood,  and  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Webster  with  flatter- 
ing acknowledgments.  The  admiration 
which  Mr.  Garrison  thus  early  formed 
for  the  great  statesman  has  continued 
undiminished  ever  since. 

Upon  arriving  in  St.  Louis,  ^Ir.  Garri- 
son secured  employment  at  the  head  of 
the  drafting  department  in  the  foundry 
and  engine-works  of  Kingsland,  Light- 
ner  &  Co.,  and  although  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trustworthy  mechanics  in  the  city.  This 
engagement  continued  until  1S40,  when, 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  Oliver 
Garrison,  he  started  in  business  as  a 
manufacturer  of  steam-engines.  Manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  West 
were  comparatively  few  at  that  time, 
and  nearly  all  manufactured  articles 
were  brought  from  the  East ;  but  coal 
and  iron  existed  in  abundance  in  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Garrisons  reasoned  that 
St.  Louis  presented  many  unsurpassed 
advantages  as  a  manufacturing  point. 
Their  start  was  moderate,  but  as  busi- 
ness prospered  the  capacity  of  their 
works  was  increased  until  nearly  every 
kind  of  steam  machinery  then  in  use 
was  made  by  them.  Their  success  haii 
a  stimulating  effect  on  other  enterprises 
of  the  kind,  and  gave  a  great  iniju'tus 
generally  to  the  manufacturir.g  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  During  these  vc^rs 
Mr.  Garrisv)n  worketl  ir.cessantlv  ;  all 
the  drafting  of  the  establishment  was 
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done  by  Mtr,,  and  every  piece  of  work 
turned  out  |)assed  under  lii.s  pcrsv^iial 
inspectioT)  at  every  stage  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

In  1S4S  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia agitated  the  whole  country,  and 
a  tidal  wave  of  immigration  swept  west- 
ward. ]>elieving  that  as  the  Pacific 
slope  was  settled,  a  large  market  would 
be  created  for  steamboat  and  mill  ma- 
chinery, the  Garrisons  immediately  be- 
gan to  manufacture  for  that  region,  and 
Daniel  vras  sent  to  California  early  in 
1849,  to  supervise  the  introduction  of 
their  pr'-'^iTts.  He  went  zv^?  the  Isth- 
mus ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Panama 
found  the  discoveries  of  gold  fully  con- 
firmed, ^nd  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Oliver  at  St.  Louis  to  send  on  three  en- 
gines immediately.  These  reached  him 
in  California  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
(1849),  ^'^I'e  quickly  sold  at  a  hand- 
some profit,  and  were  the  forerunners 
of  other  extensive  and  profitable  ship- 
ments of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  engines  was  sold  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Mr.  Garri- 
son went  to  Oregon  to  deliver  it.  Here 
was  displayed  a  signal  illustration  of 
his  fertilitv"  of  resource  in  unforeseen 
emergencies.  On  the  voyage  the  main 
couplings  of  the  engines  had  been  lost 
overboard,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
Garrison  should  supply  tliem  ;  but 
since  to  order  them  from  St.  T.ouis, 
would,  in  those  days  of  slow-going  sail- 
vessels  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  have  in- 
volved a  protracted  delay  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  affairs,  Garrison  under- 
took to  make  the  couplings  himself. 


The  nearest  known  iron  ore  was  on  the 
upper  Willamette,  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  distant,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it 
down  to  him  was  by  means  of  Indians 
and  mules'.  This  was  done,  however, 
and  when  the  ore  arrived  Garrison  had 
a  blast  furnace  ready  and  made  his  iron 
and  poured  his  casting.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  iron  manu- 
factured on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  also 
built  the  boat  for  his  engine, — one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  keel,  tv/enty 
feet  beam  and  six  feet  hold, — also  no 
doubt  the  first  steamboat  ever  con- 
strucled  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Garrison  returned  to  St.  Touis 
in  1850,  and  soon  after  the  brothers 
retired  from  the  foundry,  each  liaving 
made  an  ample  fortune.  Daniel  R. 
Garrison  then  settled  down  upon  his 
beautiful  farm  in  West  St.  Louis,  em- 
bracing a  large  tract  in  what  is  now  the 
fashionable  "Stoddard's  Addition." 
This  tract  was  covered  with  woods  when 
]Mr.  Garrison  established  himself  there, 
and  through  its  shady  recesses  he  and 
his  neighbors  had  often  hunted  deer 
and  other  game.  It  is  now  traversed 
by  handsome  avenues,  and  is  dotted 
with  charming  residences. 

After  a  brief  period  spent  in  the  en- 
joyments of  country  life,  Mr.  Garri- 
son, at  the  earnest  solicitatiou  of  his 
friends  and  many  prominent  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  undertook  the  task  of  com- 
pleting the  Ohio  iV'  Mississippi  railroad, 
— an  enterprise  partly  finished,  but 
just  then  in  what  seemed  a  most  helj)- 
less  and  ho})eless  condition.  The  di- 
rectory of  the  company  embraced  such 
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strcing  men  as  Gcoriie  K,.  ^rcGunncgle, 
jLuiire  Breeze,  of  Illinois,  Col.  Christy, 
Col,  John  O'Fallon,  W.  H.  ]ielcher, 
]■[.  ]).  Bacon  and  Mr.  Garrison  himself. 
Ti-e  others  all  turned  instinctively  to 
Mr.  Garrison  as  the  one  man  to  lift  the 
project  out  of  the  slough  of  despond." 
First  stipulating  that  he  should  have 
absolute  power  in  the  premises,  lie 
accepted  the  trust,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  the  work,  but  not 
without  almost  herculean  labors  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  that  only  those  intim- 
ately acquainted  v\-ith  the  circumstances 
can  have  any  idea  of.  To*  Daniel  R. 
Garrison,  therefore,  unquestionably  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  completed 
the  first  railroad  that  connected  St. 
Loi  lis  with  the  Ep-st.  The  completion 
of  ihe  road  was  a  marked  event  in  the 
history  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  merchants 
of  the  city  gave  IMr.  Garrison  a  magni- 
ficent service  of  solid  silver,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  appreciation  of  his  in- 
valuable labors. 

]\[r.  Garrison  continued  to  manage 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi- until  1858,  and 
then  left  it  in  fine  condition,  ^[eanwhile 
hehad  become  interested  in  the  Missouri 
I'acihc  Railroad  Company.  When  the 
war  broke  out  this  road  was  finished 
from  St.  Louis  to  Sedalia,  where  it 
stopped,  owing  to  lack  of  money  to 
carry  it  forward.  The  enterprise  was 
involved  in  the  greatest  embarrassments, 
and  Mr.  Garrison  was  appealed  to  to  ex- 
tricate it.  He  refused  the  presidency 
of  the  road,  but  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and.  armed 
with  full  powers,  succeeded  in  C()m}:)let- 


ing  the  road  to  Kansas  City  in  the  face 
of  obstructions  that  seemed  insurmount- 
able. The  war  was  in  active  progress 
at  the  time.,  and  in  ^Missouri  hostile 
armies  were  continually  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  the  splendid  doniain 
through  which  the  Missouri  Pacific  was 
to  run.  While  the  road  was  being  built, 
therefore,  he  was  placed  between  two 
hostile  armies,  and  more  than  once  he 
periled  his  life  to  push  forward  his  great 
undertaking.  As  he  was  an  uncom- 
promising L'nion  man,  he  repeatedly 
received  warnings  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  but  these  threats  did  not  atTect 
his  composure  in  "the  slightest  degree  : 
he  kept  on,  and  before  the  vvar  was 
over  cars  were  running  into  Kansas. 

In  1S69  it  was  desired  to  reduce  the 
gauge  of  the  road  from  five  and  a  half 
feet  to  the  standard  gauge,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  Mr.  Garrison  superintended 
the  execution  of  the  work.  So  com- 
plete were  his  arrangements  tliat  this 
great  feat  was  accomplished  in  twelve 
and  one  half  hours  without  the  slightest 
interruption  to  travel,  over  the  whole 
distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City 
and  Atchison,  a  distance  of  348  miles. 

Mr.  Garrison  remained  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  and  its  connections  until 
1S70,  when  lie  retired.  In  1873  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  vice-president  and 
manager  of  both  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  «Sj  Pacific,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  sale  of  those  great 
projK'rtics. 

As  a  railrcKid  man,  Mr.  Garrison  had 
cultivated  jin    enlarged    view   of  the 
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future  of  tb.e  Mississippi  valley,  and 
naturally  regarding  iron  as  the  base  of 
its  prosperity,  he  interested  himself  upon 
his  first  retiienie.'it  froni  tlie  manage- 
ment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  in 
South  St.  Louis,  employing  nearly  one 
thousand  men,  and  the  first  mill  of  the 
kind  established  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Very  soon  thereafter  he  and  his  friends 
built  the  Jupiter  Iron  Works,  one  of 
the  largest  furnaces  in  the  world,  and 
still  later  he  brought  about  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  interests  under  the  title 
of  the  Vnl<\an  Iron  and  Bessemer  Steel 
Works.  For  vears  he  was  managing 
director  of  these  giant  establishments, 
and  conducted  tliem  with  signal  suc- 
cess. When  he  finall}^  retired  from  the 
position  a  few  months  ago  his  employees 
presented  him  with  a  finely  engrossed 
testimonial  expressive  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  kindness  as  a  humane  and 
thoughtful  employer,  and  of  regret  that 
the  relations  between  master  and  men, 
so  signaljy  pleasant  in  every  particular, 
were  about  to  be  sundered. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  who 
d.ias  done  so  much  for  the  real  pros- 
perity of  St.  Louis  and  the  "West  as  has 
Mr.  Garrison,  and  there  are  not  many 
Vrdio,  having  accomplished  so  much, 
would  take  so  modest  a  view  of  their 
lal>ors  as  he  does  of  his;  for  he  is  one 
of  the  plainest  and  most  unassuming 
gentlemen  of  which  the  city  can  boast, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  courtet^us  and 
approachable,  fie  is  tall  and  of  robust 
frame,  is  still  ca])able  of  great  physical 
and  mental  endurance,  and  possesses 


to  a  pre-eminent  degree  a  "  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  Upon  scarcely 
any  other  man  in  St.  Louis,  and  per- 
ha])s  in  the  v/hole  West,  have  rested 
such  great  responsibilities  as  frequently 
in  his  later  career  have  devolved  upon 
him.  In  every  demand  made  upon 
him  he  has  shown  the  finest  executive 
ability.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  Mr.  Garrison  "has  compassed 
within  his  own  experience  an  amount 
of  beneficent  enterprise  and  well- 
directed  labor  that,  if  parceled  out 
among  a  score  of  common  men,  v/ould 
make  tlie  life-work  of  each  very  large." 
All  this  Mr.  Garrison  has  accomplished 
by  sheer  native  energy  and  ability,  for 
he  is  a  self-made  man  in  the  n;ost 
literal  sense  of  the  expression.  He 
came  to  St,  Louis  a  poor  young  man, 
and  is  now  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens; 
but  his  wealth  is  not  merely  in  stocks 
and  bonds  ;  it  consists  also  in  the 
valued  esteem  of  his  fellow  business 
men  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  who 
gladly  honor  him  for  his  unstinted 
labors  in  behalf  of  their  city  and  state. 

The  biographical  edition  of  Reavis' 
••St.  Louis,  the  Future  Great  City," 
was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Garrison  in  these 
a})]'>ropriate  words  : 

1'o  Daniel  Randall  Garrison,  a 
citizen  great  in  the  attributes  of  man- 
hood, one  who  has  woven  out  from  his 
individuality,  his  sujierior  brain  and 
restless  activity,  a  large  contributi^ui  to 
the  city  of  my  theme  and  to  my  coun- 
try, one  who  in  building  up  his  mvn 
f^M-lunes  has  impressed  his  character 
upon  many  material  interests,  and  who 
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gives  promise  of  still  greater  usefulness 
in  the  future,  this  volume,  wh.ich  illus- 
trates -p.  fudelcss  hope  and  a  profound 


DR.  ISAAC 

The  changes  that  have  so  marvel- 
ously  followed  each  other  in  Kansas  City 
in  the  four  decades  past,  some  of  which 
we  have  already  outlined,  ha\e  had  a 
living  witness  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Isaac 
M.  Ridge,  who,  as  one  has  aptly  said, 

was  among  the  hrst  to  watch  the 
shadow  of  the  Indian,  as  he  was  forced 
to  take  his  departure  south  for  his  present 
home  in  the  Indian  territory."  He 
made  that  place  his  home  in  1848,  and 
in  season  and  out  of  season  has  been 
the  tried  and-  true  friend  of  the  little 
hamlet  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  of 
the  village  that  succeeded  it,  and  of  the 
great  city  it  has  at  last  become. 

Born  in  x\dair  county,  Kentucky,  on 
July  9,  1 82 5,  his  youth  was  passed  in 
Kentucky  and  "vlissouri,  to  which  his 
parents  had  removed,  and  when  old 
enough  to  understand  the  bent  of  his 
ambition  and  the  direction  of  his 
talents,  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  his 
brother,  J.  0.  Ridge, — to  whom  the 
doctor  feels  that  he  very  greatly  owes 
the  elevated  place  he  now  occupies 
among  his  fellows  and  in  his  profession 
— he  came  to  the  wise  conclusion 
to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  studied  under  Dr.  I.  S. 
Warren,  of  Dover^  ^^lissouri,  and  he 
pursued  the  usual  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Transylvania,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  from   the  medical  depart- 


conviction  in  the  future  of  St.  Louis, 
is  respectfully  inscribed  by  the  author. ' ' 
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ment  of  which  he  graduated  in  1S48, 
with  the  honors  of  his  class. 

He  had  already  settled  in^  his  mind 
that  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Kan- 
sas City  there  would  eventually  be 
built  a  great  metropolis,  and  with  that 
practical  wisdom  that  has  always  been 
one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics, 
he  determined  to  have  a  part  therein. 
He  opened  an  office  at  the  corner  of 
]Main  street  and  the  Levee,  and  entered 
energetically  upon  the  practice  of  both 
medicine  and  surgery.  As  may  be  im- 
agined, to  use  the  words  of  one  bio- 
grapher of  Dr.  Ridge,  the  demands  for 
his  services  were  for  a  considerable 
time  by  no  means  frequent,  for  the 
Indians  had  their  own  ''medicine  men," 
and  the  white  settlers  were  few  indeed. 
But  he  had  come  to  stay,  and  he  per- 
severed, answering  such  calls  as  came, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  tide  of 
immigration  to  flow  in  this  direction. 
The  Indians  were  at  that  time  numer- 
ous and  troublesome,  but  the  doctor 
was  fortunate  in  cultivating  their  friend- 
ship to  such  an  extent  that  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  who  then  occupied  this  portion 
of  the  country  as  th.eir  hunting  ground, 
declared  him  in  council  their  "  pale- 
faced  brother,"  and  bestowed  upon 
him  the  name  of  Little  Thunder;  and 
ever  atterwanls  he  exerted  upon  theni 
a  powerful  influence,  which  extended 
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to  otiier  tribes  that  lived  on  the  West- 
ern border  of  Missouri  as  it  then  was, 
but  now  is  eastern  Kansas.  For  the 
appellation  above  given,  Dr.  Ritlge  was 
indebted  to  the  Walkers, — all  of  whom 
were  half  Wyandotte,  but  men  of  refine- 
fnent  and  culture  ;  men  who  were  his 
particular  friends  and  associates  of  the 
Wyandotte  nation  ;  particularly  Gov, 
William  Walker,  first  or  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  educated  men  of  his 
time.  He  indeed,  was  the  intellectual 
giant  of  the  men  of  Indian  descent  of 
his  age.  His  was  a  friendship  to  be 
courted  by  all  true  men,  and  Dr.  Ridge 
has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he 
possesses  it. 

From  1S50  to  1^5^  the  country 
settled  up  quite  rapidly,  and  the  doctor's 
practice  was  so  extensive  tliat  he  was 
often  compelled  to  ride  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

During  the  memoralde  pro-slavery 
troubles.that  raged  along  tlic  Missouri- 
Kansas  border  from  1856  to  the  days 
of  the  Rebellion,  Dr.  Ridge  found  him- 
self called  upon  to  act,  in  a  certain 
measure,  as  a  physician  of  the  times," 
as  well  as  a  healer  of  physical  ills.  He 
cast  his  lot  with  neither  side  during 
that  series  of  struggles,  wisely  showing 
himself  a  friend  to  all.  and  using  his 
great  and  effective  personal  intliience  in 
the  healing  of  v/ounded  feelings,  in 
smoothing  o\er  personal  ilitiiculties, 
ond  in  advising  belligerents  on  both 
sides.  Hut  it  must  not  be  imagined 
from  this  that  Dr.  Ridge  was  wanting  in 
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courage  to  defend  personal  friends.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  did  he  prove 
this  ;  and  one  instance  of  a  memorable 
character  may  be  recorded  here.  It 
was  when  the  Governor  of  Kansas  was 
arrested  by  a  gang  of  marauding  villains, 
who  would  have  ^hanged  or  shot  hira, 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  Dr. 
Ridge,  who,  being  informed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's perilous  situation,  hastened  to 
the  rescue  and  found  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  gang  of  unprincipled  partisans  who 
were  howling  for  their  prisoner's  blood. 
Dr.  Ridge,  who,  like  the  man  he  was 
defending,  did  not  know  what  fear  was, 
— save  the  fear  of  wrong-doing — and 
who  was  known  to  the  most  of,  if  not 
all,  the  Governor's  captors,  defied 
them,  and  declared  that  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life  at  tlieir  hands, 
should  they  murder  or  harm  his  once 
strange  friend.  This  act  of  daring  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Ridge  as  having  been 
a  sacred  privilege  which  all  true  men 
should  be  proud  to  extend  to  each 
other,  particularly  when  one  has  been 
favored  by  services  rendered  in  by-gone 
days  by  the  one  he  saves. 

Ex-Gov.  Gharles  Robinson,  of  Kansas, 
is  a  living  witness  to  the  fact  that  this 
thrilling  act  of  heroism  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Ridge,  was  but  an  act  of  gratitude, 
in  return  for  Dr.  Robinson's  matdiness 
and  goodness  of  heart,  in  having  trav- 
eled on  horseback  one  stormy  night  in 
^Nlay.  1849,  to  administer  to  \yr.  Ridge, 
who  was  in  a  collapse,  and  supposed  to 
be  dying  of  cholera.  After  exhausting 
his  skill,  antl  battling  with  this  master 
of  all  diseases  for  thirty-six  or  forty- 
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c'vj}n  hours,  Dr.  Ivobinson  left  Dr. 
Ridge  a  crazed  and  dying  young  man, 
and  went  c»\  his  journey  to  California. 
A  ftrw  eventful  years  in  CaliforrMa 
passed.  Dr.  Rohinson  returned  to  tlie 
East  and  pitched  his  tent  in  Kansas  ; 
was  niad.e  Governor  ;  and  was  in  t86c, 
deemed  worthy  of  death  by  that  liowl- 
ing  mob  who  had  hmi  prisoner  ;  when 
that  young  man  he  had  left  crazed  and 
apparently  dying  in  May,  1849, — the 
knowledge  of  whose  miraculous  recov- 
ery had  not  reached  him, — made  his 
appearance  in  the  presence  of  the 
would-be  murderers,  and  in  vehement 
a'^d  clc^crniiued  language,  demanded 
the  prisoner's  release.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  speech  delixered  in 
the  National  Expositijn  building  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  iSSo,  ''honors 
were  easy  between  the  two  Dr.  R's." 

These  troubles  of  the  pre-war  period 
had  hardly  passed  by  when  the  troubled 
days  of  1S60  followed,  and  Dr.  Ridge 
again  found  himself  between  two  -fires, 
and  for  a  second  time  forced  to  act  as 
mediato/,  this  time  as  both  friend  and 
adviser  for  Unionists  and  Confederates. 
In  iS6t  he  w^as  the  only  practising 
physician  left  in  the  section,  and  Vv'as 
often  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
or  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  to  visit 
the  sick  and  wounded,  to  adnunister 
medicine,  or  perform  surgical  opera- 
tions; sometimes  taken  blindfolded  to 
where  his  services  were  required,  and 
returned  in  tlie  same  way  to  the  j)lace 
of  starting.  Those  were  indeed  excit- 
ing times,  anil  the  doctor  passed  through 
many  a  tliriiiing  scene   that   might  be 


dv/eit  u])r>'i  v:ith  romantic  interest  did 
space  permit.  On  every  hand  he 
found  c])}Ji;rtunities  to  imitate  the  Good 
Samariian.,  and  many  a  luckless  fellow, 
blue-co;!t  and  grey-coat,  lives  to  bless 
him  for  l^is  skill  and  liberality.  Legiti- 
mately ar;d  through  compulsion,  ihi. 
doctor  did  a  business  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  tlnjusand  dollars  during  the 
war,  for  whJch  he  never  received  a  cent; 
and  for  se-.  era!  years  after  that  stormy 
periofl  his  practice  was  un-precedentedly 
large. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Ridge,  during 
his  years  of  active  service  in  his 
profession,  v/ere*  mainly  given  to  the 
demands  of  that  profession,  and  he 
had  little  leisure  or  desire  for  ventures 
into  other  paths  of  pul)iic  usefulness. 
He  avoided  ratlier  thai^  sought  office  of 
any  kind,  despite  which  fact  his  friends 
compelled  iiini  to  serve  some  time  as 
city  councili^ian.  Pie  was  also  the.'  citv 
physician  fi>r  several  years,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  during  iiis  incum- 
bency of  riiat  office  the  city  passed 
through  chu'era  and  small-pox  epi- 
demics. He  was  once  placed  by  his 
friends  in  nomination  for  state  senator. 
He  retired  irvun  practice  of  medicine 
ai)Out  i'^75,  t')  attend  l*.)  hi^  numerous 
nther  interests  that  had  been  growing 
steadily  on  Ins  hands.  He  had  in- 
vested the  i)r'.)ceeds  of  his  e.\lensi\e 
practice  in  laml  from  time  to  time,  in 
and  about  tlie  city,  and  the  growth 
thereof  long  since  placed  hini  among 
the  wealthy  men  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Ridge  iias  been  for  man)'  years 
an  artlent  and  devoted  and  prominent 
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^^ason,  doing  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  uphold  the  noble  principles  of  the 
order,*  and  to  advance  its  interests;  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  during  the 
war  did  its  secret  ])ut  powerful  influence 
intervene  to  save  his  life,  and  raise  him 
up  friends  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 

An  instance  or  two  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest maybe  cited  in  illustration.  The 
circumstances  of  the  first  have  been 
thus  related  :*  A  woman  had  reported 
the  doctor  to  Col.  Jennison  as  disloyal, 
and  the  colonel  sent  over  a  squad  of 
men  to  "  take  care  "  of  the  doctor.  It 
was  forty  against  one,  and  as  a  last 
chance  he  gave  a  ■Masonic  sign  which 
was  immediately  recognized  !jy  a  }'oung 
Prussian  lieutenant  in  command,  who 
waved  his  sword  over  his  head,  calling 
out  in  broken  English,  "  Poys,  shust 
put  up  dem  guns  ;  dot  man  ish  all 
ridght'I"  The  second  instance  of 
Masonry  saving  the  life  of  Dr.  Ridge 
occurred  during  the  Rebellion,  in  the 
winter  of  iS6i  or  spring  of  1S62.  It 
wnll  be  remembered  that  the  celebrated 
Col.  Jennison,  of  Kansas  notoriety, 
entered  Missouri  in  the  winter  of  1S61- 
62  with  his  regiment  of  marauders; 
and  it  will  also  be  remembered  that 
one  Hoyt,  of  equal  marauding  |)roclivi- 
ties,  was  his  lieutenant-colonel.  After 
a  short  campaign  of  assassination, 
arson,  pillage,  and  cruel  warfare  against 
■women  and  children,  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  M  issouri  distri(^t  became 
disgusted  with    these    miscreants  and 

*These  inciileiUs  are  ciuoted  verhntiin  from 
the  "  History  uf  Kansas  City."  |ui!)lishcd  by 
D.  Mason  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  Votk. 


ordered  them  to  Shiloh,  Miss.  Refus- 
ing to  obey  the  order,  they  marched  to 
Teavenworth,  there  disbanding.  After 
disbanding,  the  very  accomplished 
young  legal  light,  a  bright  son  of  Mass- 
achussetts,  now  Col.  Hoyt,  of  Kansas, 
conceived  the  -idea  of  putting  out  of 
existence  all  men  and  destroying  all 
families  of  Missouri  whom  he  adjudged 
were  in  any  manner  favorable  to  or  in 
sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause  or 
Southern  people  ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  the  more  successfully  than  had 
heretofore  been  thought  of,  organized 
a  lot  of  scapegoats — Kansians  and  rene- 
gade ]Missourians,  of  meaner  origin,  if 
possible,  and  more  hatred — their  cruel 
hearts  full  of  vindictiveness  and  re- 
venge, with  murder  in  every  thought 
and  purpose.  These  "hell-hounds" 
of  earth  were  organized  by  that  brave 
young  man,  Hoyt,  into  what  is  known 
as  the  ''Red  Leg  Band,"  whose  re- 
puted object  was  to  counteract  similar 
organizations  called  the  "  Bushwackers." 
All  good  men  of  truth  and  honor  who 
survived  that  bloody,  murderous,  un- 
principled struggle  on  the  line  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  can  testify  to  the 
unheard-of,  barbarous  and  brutal  mur- 
ders perpetrated  by  Hoyt's  band  of 
fiends.  The  ''Red  Legs'"  chief.  Col. 
Hoyt,  and  one  of  his  minions,  a  fauKnis 
citizen  of  Independence.  Missouri,  IL  F. 
Swain,  whose  soubriijaet  was  "Jeff 
Davis,"  adjudged  Dr.  Ridge  worthy  of 
being  assassinated  by  their  patriotic 
band.  Sv)  these  two  worthies  consti-  < 
tuted  themselves  \\\io  a  committee  to 
execute  the  holy  deed.     Preparatory  to 
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the  cc-nimkliMLi  of  their  contemplated 
feat  they  su^le  round  Kansas  City  all 
one  afterrroon  in  the  niontli  (>f  Decem- 
ber, i86r,  or  January.  iS6.',  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  as  best  tliey  could,  the 
most  convenient  means  of  murdering 
the  doctor.  In  their  rambles  on  that 
memorable  afternoon  they  strolled  into 
the  barber  shop  of  one  Tvouis  Hender- 
son, a  coiore'J  man  who  was  free-born  ; 
he  was  raised  and  educated  in  Ohio, 
but  had  beeii  a  resident  of  Kansas  City 
some  tliree  or  four  years,  re"S])ected  by 
all,  botli  winte  and  black.  These  two 
brave  men,  while  lounging  in  the  chairs, 
concluded  to  amuse,,  and  as  they 
thon-ght,  Ir'gl/ly  elate  the  two  colored 
men  who  \rere  preparing  to  serve  them, 
talking  to  each  other,  twitting  and 
swearip.g  liow  they  intended  to  make 

the  *'d  d  rebel  doctor"  dance  that 

night,  and  what  tortures  they  would 
inflict  -before  dispatching  him.  Little 
did  they  think  that  Loiiis  Tienderson, 
one  of  the  men.  they  were  trying  to  en- 
tertain s*)  gloriously,  was  not  only  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  doctor  tliey  were 
going  to  murder,  but  astauncli  T^Iasonic 
admirer.  The  doctor  a!wa\-s  recog- 
nized Hcnderscn  as  a  .Miison.  wlnmi 
he  sa-Ncd  from  trouble  a  short 
time  before  through  his  Masonic 
influence,  as  will  lie  sliown  in  the 
colloquv  that  took  ])]:u-c  between 
Hoyt  aiid  Henderson  as  tlie  latter  was 
preparing  to  shave  Ho}  t.  Henderscm 
took  occasion  to  spend  unusual  time  in 
strapping  his  razor,  so  as  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  whom  the  gentlemen  were  talk- 
ing.    Finally  b.eing  satisfied  that  Hoyt 


was  talking  about  Dr.  Ridge,  although 
fieither  he  nor  Swain  had  mentioned 
Dr.  Ridge's  name,  Douis  squared  him- 
self before  Hoyt  in  barber  style,  as  if 
to  commenceoperations,  and  exclaimed: 

Col,  Hoyt!  I  observe  you  are  a 
Mason,"  poiniing-to  a  square  and  com- 
])ass,  the  insigna  of  a  Master  3Iason, 
which  Hoyt  bad  pinned  on  the  lappel 
of    his  coat.     "Yes,"  replied  Hoyt, 

and  I  observe  that  you  are  one  also," 
for  Henderson  wore  an  emblem  also. 
"Now,  Col.  Hoyt,"  demanded  Hen- 
derson, "  before  I  shave  you  I  demand 
the  name  of  the  doctor  you  propose  to 
kill  before  sleeping  to-night."  With- 
out hesitating  Hoyt  quickly  replied: 
•'That  enemy  of  your  race  and  old 
fiend  of  a  rebel,  Dr,  Ridge,"  sup[)os- 
ing  this  would  be  all  right  with  the 
darkey,  "Weil,  Col.  Hoyt,"  said 
Henderson,  "you  may  call  Dr.  Ridge 
what  you  please;  one  thing  I  know  of 
him  that  you  cannot  dispro\e,  he  is  a 
better  Mason  and  a  bigger  one  than 
you  or  me,  and  will  do  more  for  a 
?^lason  in  distress  than  you  will  or 
could  under  any  circumstances, without 
bringing  into  question  the  Mas.m's 
color,  but  knowing  him  to  be  worth)- of 
assistance."  As  proof  Henderson  re- 
lated a  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
Lexington.  Mo.,  at  the  Price  and  Mul- 
ligan battle,  where  he  (Louis  Hender- 
son) had  been  captured  by  Price's  men 
and  jidled  t\)r  safe  keeping,  till  he 
could  be  sent  as  contraband  of  war  to 
the  South.  "  Ascertaining  from  llie 
jailer,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Ridge,  that  the  doctor  was  in  Le.K- 
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ington,  I  sent  for  Iiim,*'  said  I  render- 
son.  "  He  took  me  out  of  jail,  set  me 
at  liberty,  and  I  reuirned  home  vv-ith 
him.  Another  case."  said  Henderson: 
the  doctor  took  a  cohered  man  out 
of  Col.  Bill  Martin's  camp  at  Lexing- 
ton, at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  set- 
ting him  at  liberty.  This  man,"  con- 
tinued Louis  to  Hoyt,  was  a  charac- 
ter whose  life,  as  it  were,  hung  on  a 
slender  thread,  and  had  the  men  of 
Martin's  regiment  known  his  true  name 
would  never  have  lield  him  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Col.  Martin  had  no  idea 
whom  he  was.  So  after  my  release 
from  prison  Dr.  Ridge  took  me  in  his 
buggy  to  Col.  Martin's  camp,  where  we 
found  Fields,  tlie  colored  .man,  wanted 
by  them,  cooking  for  them.  On  alight- 
ing from  the  buggy.  Fields  approached 
me,  and  with  great  emotion  said: 
*  Henderson,  I  must  hang  before  sun- 
rise to-morrow.  These  men  of  Mar- 
tin's have  been  howling  for  the  blood 
of  the  negro  for  whom  Dr.  Ridge  was 
made  a^  prisoner  of  war;  now  he  v.-ill 
make  me  known,  and  the  matter  of  life 
is  over  with  me.  Will  you  not  ap- 
proach the  doctor  and  intercede  for 
me?'  'Yes,'  I  replied,  and  seeking 
the  doctor  laid  Field's  case  before  him; 
he  ([uickly  rejoined,  '  Henderson,  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  ;  keep  your 
mouth  shut  about  this  business,  and 
tell  Fields  to  do  the  same;  no  one 
knows  him  but  you  ani.1  myself  in  camp, 
and  I  will  release  him  from  his  perilous 
position  before  to-morrow  morning.' 
^I'he  next  morning  Fields  was  neither 
cook    nor    waiter   for    Col.  .Martii\'s 


camp,  but  was  free  from  his  imprison- 
ment, and  far  from  the  rebel  camp." 
"This,  sir,"  continued  Henderson, 
"  was  the  act  of  the  man  and  Mason 
you  would  dispose  of  without  giving 
him  a  show  of  defense  or  a  moment's 
warning.  Now,  Col.  Hoyt,  you  have 
heard  me  through,  and  I  must  say  to 
you  that  I  cannot  shave  you  or  favor 
you  in  any  way  whatever  unless  )-ou 
take  back  your  declared  purpose,  and 
pledge  yourself  to  me  that  \^ou  will 
never  mole.st  or  injure  Dr.  R.idge 
in  any  manner,  or  permit  your  men 
to."  When  the  barber  had  finished 
his  story >  Hoyt  raised  up  in  the  chair 
and  exclaimed,  ''Louis,  do  you  tell  me 
as  a  Mason  that  all  you  have  stated  to 
me  is  true?"  ''It  is,  sir,"  replied 
Henderson,  "and  neither  you  nor  my- 
self, sir,  could  have  the  moral  courage 
or  the  Masonic  daring  and  goodness 
to  have  overcom.e  wrong  treatment,  and 
have  exercised  such  unselfish  philan- 
thropy toward  a  man  of  color,  or  any 
other  nationality,  as  did  Dr.  Ridge  in 
treatment  of  Fields."  At  this,  Col. 
Hoyt  pledged  himself  as  a  Mason  to 
Louis  Henderson,  not  only  that  he 
would  never  interfere  with  the  doctor 
in  any  manner,  but  that  the  "Red 
Leg"  band  as  a  whole,  should  have 
orders  to  ever  respect,  and  e\  er  protect 
Dr.  Ridge  should  they  find  him  in 
peril.  For  two  years  after  tb.e  doctor 
met  these  '•  Red  Legs"  in  S(|uads  of 
from  two  to  fifteen  or  twenty  on  many 
occasions  when,  pratnising  his  profes- 
sion, and  can  truthfully  assert  that  they 
were  faithful  to  obser\e   in   the  most 
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punctillious  manner  the  promise  given 
by  Col.  Hoyt  to  Louis  Henderson. 
Who  cau  say  that  man  to  man  cannot 
be  true,  even  though  one  ])e  white  and 
the  other  black.  *'A  mon  can  be  a 
mon  for  a'  that." 

In  1S50,  Dr.  Ridge  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Smart,  daughter  of  Judge 
Smart,  of  Kansas  City.  Five  children 
were  born  to  this  union,  three  of  whom 
are  still  living — William  E.  and  Thomas 
S.  Ridge,  both  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness circles  of  Kansas  City,  and  Mrs. 
Sophie  Lee  Lakman,  also  of  this  city. 
She  was  a  most  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  esteemed  for  her  noble  traits 
of  character,  of  unusual  literary  attain- 
ments;  find  when  she  was  called  into 
the  higher  life  there  were  many  in  all 
circles  of  life  to  mourn  her  loss,  and 
miss  her  many  acts  of  quiet  beneficence. 
In  1882  Dr.  Ridge  was  married  to  Miss 
May  D.  Campbell,  the  talented  and 
accompfished  daughter  of  Bartlett 
Campbell,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  business  men  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
She  is  a  highly  cultured  pianist,  and  as 
a  vocalist  has  few  superiors  in  this 
country.  His  home  is  one  of  the 
notable  places  in  the  city  ;  internally, 
because  of  its  culture,  elegance  and 
generous  hospitality  ;  and  externally 
because  of  its  commanding  position. 
The  site  of  ''Castle  Ridge,"  as  it  is 


called,  is  of  such  altitude  as  to  afford  a 
wide  and  charming  view  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  surrounding  country  in  every 
direction.  In  the  center  of  this  beau- 
tiful elevation  is  the  doctor's  elegant 
residence,  the  designs  and  plans  for 
which  were  all  outlined  by  himself. 
The  structure  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  in  architecture  combines  the 
Tuscan  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  is 
beautified  by  a  mansard  roof,  and 
crowned  by  imposing  towers  and  min- 
arets. 

Dr.  Ridge  has  well  earned  the  rest 
and  leisure  he  now  enjoys,  and  in  the 
quiet  evening  of  his  days  can  look  back 
upon  a  long  life  of  labor  crowned  with 
success,  and  filled  with  deeds  of  good 
to  his  fellow  men.  Of  pleasing  address 
and  courteous  manners,  he  is  a  generous 
and  warm-hearted  gentleman,  whom  all 
greet  with  pleasure,  and  whom  many 
poor  and  unfortunate  ha\e  cause  to- re- 
member with  gratitude.  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  in  money  anil  intluence 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
Generous  and  liberal  in  his  sentiments, 
enjoying  the  confidence,  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  community,  ha\ing  good 
health  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  his  wetilth  can  (\)n\mand. 
there"  are,  let  us  hope,  many  years  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  yet  before 
him.  Edward  L.  Eamks. 
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As  has  been  said  In  a  previous  chap- 
ter, Kansas  City  lacked  banking  faciU- 
ties  until  1S5Q,  when  branches  of  the 
Mechanics'  Bank  and  Miners'  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  were  then  establislied  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  demands  of 
lu^iness,  \.-i.:oh  the  natural  growth  of 
the  place  and  the  surrounding  country 
had  greatly  increased.  Johnston  Lykins 
was  First  president,  and  D.  L.  Shouse, 
cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  lUmk  ;  and 
H.  M.  Northrup,  first  president,  and 
John  S.  Harris,  cashier  of  the  Union 
Branch.  Previous  to  the  establish- 
nien.t  of  those  regular  institutions,  de- 
pending solely  upon  banking  for  their 
maintenance,  a  banking  establishment 
was  opened  in  1856  by  Coates  .S^  Hood, 
in-  connection  with  their  real  estate 
business,  and  the  firm  of  IT.  M.  North- 
rup &  Co.,  merchants,  had  dcuie  a 
small  exchange  and  deposit  business, 
on  the  second  tloor  of  their  store,  on 
the  corner  of  Levee  and  A\'alnut  streets. 
''These  banks  were  sound  and  safe  in- 
stitutions," one  local  historian  tells  us, 
"were  3vell  managed,  antl  were  of  great 
benefit  to  tlie  city.  It  was  rather  pre- 
carious banking  during  the  war,  espe- 
cially when  the  guerillas.  Ouanlrell  and 
Todd,  were  roaming  around  the  coun- 
try, ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 


opportunity  to  plunder  a  town.  For 
this  reason,  but  little  money  was  kept 
on  hand,  and  little  business  done  dur- 
ing the  troublous  times.  A  party  of 
these  marauders  made  a  descent  on  the 
town  in  1S61,  and  plundered  the  bank 
of  H.  M.  Northrup  &  Co.,  and  the 
Union  Bank,  taking  off  five  or  six  thous- 
and dollars  in  gold." 

The  Union  Bank,  above  referred  to, 
was  organized  in  July,  1S59,  into  which 
was  absorbed,  in  1864,  the  bank  that 
Messers.  ^[orthrup  &:  Co., — afterwards 
Northrup  Chick — had  previously  es- 
tablished. The  first  directors  of  the- 
Union  were  as  follows:  H.  M.  North- 
rup, C.  E.  Kearney,  Thomas  A.  Smart, 
W.  IT.  Chick,  Thomas  Johnson,  N.  T. 
AVheatley,  Joab  Bernard,  Alexander 
Street  and  Edward  Perry.  The  presi- 
dent was  11.  M.  Northrup.-and  cashier. 
John  S.  Harris,  as  already  stated.  The 
Mechanics'  Brancli  was  organized  on 
May  T,  of  the  same  year,  and  began 
Inisiness  in  the  June  following.  I'he 
directors  were.:  J.  P.  AVheeler,  Kersey 
Coates,  Dr.  Johnston  Eykins,  Joseph  C. 
Ranst)m,  F.  Conant,  William  Cillis, 
J.  C.  McCoy,  J.  Riddlesbarger  and 
W.  J.  Jarboe  ;  and  the  president  and 
cashier,  as  alread)  given. 

The  commencement  of  several  of  the 
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subsequer.t  early  banks,  kksv  be  brief;y 
noted:  In  February,  iSo6,  Messrs. 
Bernard  and  Mastin  opcnec^,  a  ])ani' 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Mastin 
Bank;  and  the  old  First  National 
Bank  was  established  about  the  same 
time,  with  Major  G.  W.  Branliani  at  its 
head.  Two  years  later  saw  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  First  Nation cd  by  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Ilolden  as  c  sliier.  The 
''Watkins  Bank,"  as  the  o'd  institu- 
tion established  by  Northnip  l\:  Co. 
in  1 85 7,  had  come,  by  a  transfer  of  in- 
terest, to  be  known,  was  consolidated 
with  the  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1877.  When  Messrs.  North- 
rup  &  Chick  had  disposed  of  this  bank 
to  WatVins  Co.,  in  1864,  they  had 
gone  to  New  York,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  tlu:  banking  business.  Upoii 
their  subsequent  return  to  Kansas  City, 
Mr.  Chick  became  cashier  of  the 
Kansas  City  National  Bank,  vhich  had 
been  'established  in  1872,  and  which 
was  afterwards  reorganized  as  a  private 
bank,  under  the  name  of  the  Ijank  of 
Kansas  City,  with  iMr.  Chick  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  first  great  blow  to  th.c  })rosperity 
and  Yapid  ad\"ance  of  the  Kansas  City 
banks,  came  in  the  panic  of  1873,  to 
which  a  glance  must  be  given  before 
proceeding  with  this  brief  record.  That 
great  event  and  its  effects  are  fully  and 
aptly  describetl  by  Capt.  W .  \\.  Miller, 
in  his  "  History  of  Kansas  City." 
''The  banks  of  Kansas  City."  he  tells 
us,  ''suspended  payment  on  the  25th 
of  September,  arul  for  a  time  nearly 
stopped  all  business  by  locking  up  the 
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funds  of  their  customers.  The  action 
of  the  banks,  .  however,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  suspension  of  their 
correspondents  Ea.st.  At  that  season  of 
the  year  the  movement  of  currency  was 
to  the  West,  and  for  them  to  have  con- 
tinued would  have  resulted  only  in  pay- 
ing out  wliat  currency  they  had  on 
hand,  which  would  have  been  done  in 
a  day  or  two.  when  they  would  inevit- 
al)ly  have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  The 
nicrchants  hail  a  meeting  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  day  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions approving  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  banks,  pledging  them  their  cordial 
support  in  whatever  efforts  they  might 
adopt  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  In  a  few 
days  new  accounts  were  opened  by  the 
banks  with  tlieir  customers,  and  new 
checks  were  juxid  from  the  new  de- 
posits, the  banks  promising  to  pay  the 
(ild  deposits  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  arrangement  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people,  and  soon  business  was  re- 
sumed, though  on  a  much  restricted 
scale. 

"  The  First  National  Bank  was  at 
this  time  one  of  chiefest  interest  to  the 
people.  At  ail  annual  election  in  the 
winter  of  1S72,  Howard  M.  Holden. 
Esip,  had  beer,  elected  president,  hav- 
ing previously  been  its  ethcient  cashier.- 
By  Ids  enterprise  and  liberal  manage- 
ment he  had  advanced  the  bank  to  a 
leading  positiori.  and  at  this  time  it  was 
the  ch.ief  dependence  of  the  live  stock, 
packing,  and  grain  interests,  which 
were  now  considerable,  for  money  with 
wiiich  to  move  die  products  of  the 
country.     It    was    accordingly  deter- 
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mined  by  the  stockholders,  who  were 
all  business  men  of  Kansas  City,  to 
streni^tlien  it,  and  to  that  end  its  capi- 
tal was  increased  from  S250.000  to 
$500,000. 

''The  effect  of  this  panic  was  to 
cause  great  depression  in  local  improve- 
ments and  town  developments,  attended 
with  a  decrease  of  pojndation,  and  the 
city  did  not  recover  from  these  effects 
until  1S76;  otherwise  it  was  an  advan- 
tage, for  in  the  depression  caused  in 
the  surrounding  country  it  led  mer- 
chants to  trade  here  much  more  largely 
than  they  had  done  before.  In  their 
depressed  situation  they  felt  the  im- 
portance of  buying  nearer  home  thaii 
they  ifad  been  accustomed  to  do,  so  that 
they  might  not  have  to  carry  such  large 
stock  and  so  that  tiiey  could  turn  their 
capital  oftener.  For  the  same  reason  a 
closer  market  became  desirable  to 
country  shippers  of  all  kinds,  which 
caused  Kansas  City  markets  to  be  more 
liberally  patronized.  The  same  causes 
affected  banks,  and  after  the  panic  a 
much  larger  number  of  banks  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  country  and  some 
in  Colorado  and  Texas,  ])egan  to  keep 
their  deposits  here.  Hence,  the  effect 
of  the  panic  was  to  cause  a  de\elo])- 
ment  of  trade  and  the  markets,  and 
make  Kansas  City  much  more  of  a 
financial  center  than  she  had  ever  been 
before." 

The  next  season  of  diftirulty  came 
whenthemild.wet  winter  of  1S77-7S  had 
retarded  the  movement  of  grain  and  de- 
pressed pork-packing. the  li\  e  stock  nuir- 
ket,  and  nearly  all  the  other  important 


interests.  The  customers  of  the  banks 
could  not,  therefore,  meet  their  paper 
promptly,  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
quest unusual  accommodations.  A 
sudden  shock  came  to  the  com.munity 
when  on  January  29,  1878,  the  First 
National  closed  its  doors  without  warn- 
ing ;  its  commercial  deposits  at  the 
time  amounting  to  some  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  a  day  or  two 
there  came  also,  from  similar  causes, 
the  close  of  the  Commercial  National, 
adding  to  the  excitement  and  increasing 
the  financial  troubles.  The  loss  of  the 
First  National  was  a  serious  blow,  not 
alone  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
funds  thus  locked  up,  but  because  of 
the  loss  of  financial  strength,  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  course  of  business. 
The  blow  was  one  of  considerable 
severity  to  the  city;  and,  as  one  has 
well  said,  To  any  other  p'lace  it  must 
have  proved  disastrous,  and  it-  would 
have  becii  much  more  disastrous  to 
Kansas  City  at  a  time  when  tangible 
wealth  was  less  abundant  with  the 
people;  bul,  situated  at  the  gate  to  a 
great  and  populous  country,  its  markets 
were  filled  with  products  which  soon 
drew  from  tb.e  East  the  currency  re- 
quisite to  move  them.  Merchants  had 
been  unable  to  dispose  of  their  winter 
stocks,  and  products  were  still  unmar- 
keted, and  in  aildition  to  being  de- 
prived of  such  assistance  as  might  ordin- 
arily have  l)een  expected  oi  the  banks, 
they  had  to  repay  loans  already  secured 
Vvdiich  caused  embarassment.  depresseil 
the  markets,  depleted  the  currency,  anil 
stoi>ped  sundry  enterprises  which  had 
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been  begun  or  projooted  for  the  cornhig 
year.  Yet  the  oflicers  of  the  suj^pended 
bunks  ^^•ere  the  recepients  of  an  almost 
universal  sympathy  far  diiferent  from 
the  sentiments  usually  engendered  by 
important  bank  failures,  which  found 
expressions  in  resolutions  of  confidence, 
and  offers  of  aid  from  the  live-stock 
commission  merchants,  the  grain  mer- 
chants, and  merchants  and  business 
men  generally."  The  effect  of  this 
shock  had  hardly  passed  away,  when 
another  came,  in  the  failure  of  tlie 
]V[astin    Bank    on  August   3d,  which 


JOSEPH  S. 

Joseph  S.  Chick,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  prominently  identified 
with  the  commercial  and  banking  in- 
terests of  Kansas  City,  can  be  right- 
fully called  one  of  the  financial  pion- 
eers of '^he  new  West;  tliat  West  wliicli 
lies  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
has  marvellously  shown  this  generation . 
what  xVmerican  entery)rii>e  when  iillied 
to  American  courage  can  perform. 

Mr.  Chick  is .  a  native  Missouriao. 
He  was  born  in  Howard  county,  on 
August  3,  i82vS.  His  parents  were 
Virginians.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  fose]:)h  Smith,  an  ini])orting  nier- 
chant  of  Alexandria,  before  Ikiltinu>re 
became  a  rival  to  that  once  important 
commercial  city. 

In  1S36  Mr.  Chick's  parents  remove<l 
*tt)  Jackson  county,  .Missouri,  where  t!u: 
boyhood  days  of  the  son  were  passed. 


closed  its  doors  witli  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $1,300,000,  of  which  sum  about 
$Soo,ooo  belonged  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  the  rest  being  coinmerciol 
deposits.  fJ^mbarassment  from  a  lack 
of  currency  ensued  for  a  tiiue,  but  busi- 
ness soon  resumed  its  normal  tone, 
and  went  forw^ard  as  usual;  and  one  of 
the  best  evidences  ever  giveri  of  the 
financial  stability  of  Kansas  City  and 
the  energy  of  its  people,  is  found  in  the 
fact  tliat  two  such  shocks  could  be  sus- 
tained in  one  year  witliout  material  and 
lasting  harm. 


CHICK. 

When  cigliteen  years  of  age  he  had 
passed  tlirou-h  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities open  to  the  youth  of  his  day,  and 
being  anxious  to  commence  a  business 
career,  lie  began  as  a  clerk  in  tlie  store 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Xorthrup,  a  leading  mer- 
chant of  Jackson  county.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  youth  was  such  tliat  in  1S52 
he  became  his  employer's  partner. 

At  thai  early  day  the  country  west  of 
the  Missouri  was  ownetl  and  occupied 
exclusively  h\  the  Indinn  tribes.  Tlie 
house  of  No'-thrup  ^S:  Chick  was  U)cated 
at  Kansas  City,  thi!n  within  sight  of 
Indian  villages,  and  was  a  leading  firm 
engaged  in  tlie  Indinn  trade.  The 
Govern'uent  paid  annually  large  amounts 
of  money  as  annuities  to  the  Inilians. 
The  conimerceof  the  fn  lUicr  was  main- 
ly confined  to  the  Indian  trade  in  furs, 
buffalo  rohesand  governnuuit  :innuities. 
The  trade  across  tlie  plainswitli  Mexico 
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was  growing  every  year,  and  as  that  in- 
creased tiicy  became  largely  identified 
with  it;  Kansas  City  beliiL!:  a  favorite 
starting  and  outt'tting  point  for  that 
distant  land. 

From  1S52  to  1S57  tlie  firm  of 
Northrup  vSc  Chick  continued  their 
business  as  wholesale  grocers  and  in 
Indian  and  Mexican  supplies.  In  1857 
the  banking  house  of  Northrup  <S:  Co. 
was  formed;  the  mercantile  house  be- 
ing continued  in  the  name  of  J.  S. 
Chick  <S:  Co.;  the  two  gentlemen  com- 
posing both  firms,  ^Ir.  Northrup  being 
in  charge  of  the  bank,  and  Mr.  Chick 
the  wholesale  business.  In  1S61,  Mr. 
Northrup  "went  to  New  York  to  live  and 
established  the  well-known  bank  of 
Northrup  &  Chick  on  A\'ail  street. 
Mr.  Chick  continued  his  business  at 
Kansas  City  in  '1862,  when  the  dis- 
orders growing  out  of  the  Ci\'il  War  al- 
most prostrated  business  on  chat  border 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  decided  him 
to  take  his  family  and  a  stock  of  goods 
to  San^a  Fe,  New  Mexico,  wliere  he  re- 
mained several  months.  (X'-der  being 
apparently  restored  at  home,  he  in  the 
following  spring  returned  nnd  entered 
largely  into  the  trade  v.'ith  ^Texico. 
The  C(.)untry  being  again  disturbed,  the 
parties  deemed  it  unsafe  to  continue 
their  business  at  Kansas  City  and 
closed  it  out.  Mr.  Chick  going  to  New 
York  with  his  family,  jcjining  his  [part- 
ner, where  he  remained  until  T.S74. 

Messers.  Northrup  Cluck  were 
large  stockholders  in  the  New  York 
Gobi  Exchange  T.ank.  During  Black 
Friday  the  bank   lost  largely  and  its 


affairs  being  badly  entangled,  ]Mr.  Chick 
was  asked  to  become  one  of  its  direc- 
tors, and,  with  his  associates  was  instru- 
mental in  putting  the  bank  on  a  solid 
basis,  continuing  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors until  the  stock  reached  par,  and 
the  object  for  which  the  bank  was  or- 
ganized having  ceased,  it  was  placed  in 
liquidation  and  the  stockholders  all  re- 
cei^-cd  par  for  their  stock. 

In  1 8 74  they  returned  to  Kansas 
City,  rvLr.  Northrup  locating  in  Wyan- 
dotte, and  ]Mr.  Chick  buying  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Kansas  City 
National  Bank.  In  November,  1875, 
associating  with  himself  some  of  the 
best  and  most  substantial  men  of  the 
place,  he  organized  the  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  which  was  merged  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kansas  City  in 
rSS6.  Under  Mr.  Chick's  con- 
servative yet  enterprising  management 
thfse  institutions  have  ever  kept  "pace 
v\uth  the  expanding  commerce  of  the 
cit}',  and  the  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  with  paid  up  capital  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  large  surplus  and 
dep(^sits  aggregating  six  million  dol- 
lars, is  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  most 
successful  banking  enterprises  'u\ 
th.e  West.  While  Mr.  Chick  has 
given  the  greater  share  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  these  enterprises  with 
which  he  has  had  direct  identitlcation 
and  over  which  he  has  had  pers».)nal 
control,  he  has  been  an  efficient  h.elp 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Kansas  City  in 
other  directions,  and  through  cnter- 
j)rises  wh.ich  have  felt  the  aid  of  his 
capital  and  his  name.   Among  these  the 
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National  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
and  the  Kansas  City  Electric  Light 
Company,  may  be  mentioned,  both  of 
•  which  are  prominent  corporations  doing 
a  large  Inisiness.  He  gave  an  efficient 
service  as  president  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade  and  is  yet  one  of  its  directors. 

"He  is  always,"  as  has  been  well 
said,*'  in  the  front  rank  of  tlie  prom.oters 
of  any  project  that  promises  to  redound 
to  the  upbuilding  of  Kansas  City  or  the 
welfare  and  benellt  of  its  citizens,  and 
he  is  known  widely  for  his  benevo- 
lence." His  domestic  life  is  a  happy 
one,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  noble  wife,  a  bright  and 
accomplished  daughter — Miss  Julia — 
in  Ijer  eighteenth  year;  liis  son,  Joseph, 


junior:  and  his  eldest  son,  Frank  N. 
Chick,  twenty-eight  years  old,  being 
second  vice-president  of  the  bank,  and 
showing  in  many  ways  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  many  of  his  father's  best 
traits  of  business  ability  and  tinancial 
skill. 

Mr.  Chick  stands  to-day*  on  the 
ground  where  his  boyhood  days  were 
spent,  an  honored,  respected  citizen  by 
all,  and  especially  by  the  companions 
of  his  youth,  who  like  himself  are  now 
advanced  in  life.  They  intrust  their 
money  to  his  care  with  implicit  faith 
and  come  to  him  for  counsel. 

In  all  his  life  no  man  has  assailed 
his  integrity. 


W.    B.  CLARKE. 


The  trite  saying  that  the  Ohio  man 
finds  his  way  everywhere,  and  has  a 
part  in  all  that  is  going  on ,  impresses 
one  as  a  truth  when  he  passes  about 
the  country  to  any  extent,  or  looks  into 
the  past  of  any  body  of  men  who  have 
won  success  in  the  battle  of  life;  for 
wherever  he  goes  there  is  the  Buckeye, 
and  among  almost  any  ten  who  have 
aided  in  building  up  the  \\'est,  at  least 
one  son  of  Oliio  may  be  discovered. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  in  Kansas  City  so  man}-  Ohio- 
ans  have  located,  and  among  them 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  Wil- 
liam Bingham  Clarke,  without  refer- 
ence to  whom  no  history  of  finances 
in*  Kansas  City  could  be  written.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


on  April  15,  1848,  the  son  of  Aaron 
Clarke,  formerly  of  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  Caroline  E.  Bingham,  of 
Andover,  of  the  same  state.  His  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  excellent 
public  and  private  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, and  at  the  proper  age  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  But  a  natural 
financial  skill,  and  the  dijectioi?  of 
circumstances,  led  him  into  another 
field  of  labor,  but  as  banker,  financier 
and  capitalist  he  has  ever  found  his 
legal  knowledge  of  .efiicient  use.  He 
spent  some  time  in  two  of  the  largest 
banks  in  Cleveland,  where  he  acquired 
a  j)rartical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
and  in  1869  paid  a  visit  to  the  North- 
west ami  Kansas  in  search  of  a  fa\  or- 
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able  locality  for  engaging  in  banking 
upon  his  own  account.  He  at  length 
tiecided*  upon  Abilene,  Kansas,  then 
the  headquarters  of  the  Texan  cattle 
trade  for  the  AVest,  and  a])lace  of  rapid 
growth  and  much  promise. 
'  It  was  a  place,  however,  which  yet 
had  all  the  wild  characteristics  of  the 
typical  frontier  town.  But  Mr.  Clarke, 
ever  strictly  tenipei  ate,  and  wearing  no 
weapons  in  the  lawless  community,  was 
always  treated  wirli  respect,  and  had  no 
dithculty  with  the  wild  element  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  He  here  loca- 
ted and  carried  on  a  successful  and 
rapitlh'  increasing  business  until,  after 
the  change  and  scattering  of  the  cattle 
trade,  he  removed  to  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  and  organized  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  place,  which  he 
afterwards  purchased  and  changed  to 
a  private  banking  house  bearing  his 
name.-  . 

Mr.  Clarke's  financial  experience  antl 
knovrledge  led  him  to  early  see  the  ad- 
vantages'of  buying  bonds  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  negotiating  them  in  tlie 
East,  where  money  was  plentiful, 
cheaper  and  seeking  investment.  He 
therefore  established  the  Kansas  T)(>nd 
Bureau,  which  he  has  conducted  for 
near  twenty  years,  without  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  to  one  of  his  clients.  One  epi- 
sode of  his  career  so  well  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  man,  that  we  take 
space  t(^  relate  it  in  full.  Following  the 
panic  of  I^^73,  a  county  u[)0u  whose 
bonds.  Mr.  Clarke  had  advancecl  a  large 
sum  of  money,  repudiated  its  obliga- 
•tions,  causing  him  a  tcjtal  loss  of  the 


sum  Invested.  On  the  heels  of  this 
misfortune  came  the  suspension  of 
several  of  his  correspondents,  foUovred 
by  a  run  on  his  bank,  which,  forced  him 
to  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  He  called  a  meeting 
of  the  latter  and  made  a  statement  of 
his  financial  condition,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  it,  and  laid  before  them  a 
proposition  to  pay  them  tvcenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  indebtedness  which,  such 
was  their  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
they  accepted  without  a  murmur  and 
signed  a  full  release.  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  keep  his  bank  open  and  con- 
tinue his  legal  warfare  against  the  de-" 
linquent  county  to  reco\'er  the  sura  due 
him.  Not  long  afterwards,  to  his  own 
gratification,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  creditors,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  on  his  dis- 
charged indebtedness.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  liavingwon  his  case  through 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at 
great  expense,  he  collected  the  amount 
of  the  repudiated  bonds,  with  interest, 
and  at  once  derlared  a  further  dividend 
of  sixty-five  per  cent,  and  interest,  for 
the  entire  time  de})Osit(U's  h.ail  been  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  numey.  In 
his  determination  to  discharge  e\ery 
shadow  of  obligation  against  him  he 
even  made  good  to  certificate  holders 
their  losses  in  selling  their  claims,  ilone 
at  the  moment  of  his  suspension  when 
the  excitement  was  at  fever  heat.  This 
way  of  doing  business,  all  too  un- 
con\mon  e\  eryv,  here,  and  which  Mr. 
Clarke  could  not  have  been  cotnpelled 
legally  to  do,  was  widely  commented 
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upon  and  clij-cussed  by  the  press 
throughout  tlie  cr^'intr}-,  no  such  record 
haviiy:^  ever  been  made  by  a  hanker 
betore.  Nc)  conihination  of  circuin- 
slances  couUl  have  inspired  the  public 
with  greater  confidence  in  Mr.  Ckirke, 
than  this  misfortune,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  extricated  himself 
and  others  from  its  effects.  After  re- 
lie;  ing  himself  from  these  moral  obli- 
gations, which  seemed  to  trouble  him 
more  than  liis  creditors,  he  continued 
his  banking  and  bond  business  with  re- 
markable success,  for  lie  had  come  to 
be  recoo"nized  ii:^:  the  most  extensive 
and  best  informed  dealer  in  munici[)al 
bonds  in  the  West. 

in  ii-S86  Mr.  Clarke  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Aferchants'  National  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  in  v, hich  he  was  al- 
ready a  large  stockliolder.  He  there- 
upon reorganized  his  private  bank  at 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  into  the  P'irst 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  of  which  he 
retained  the  presidency,  lea\-ing  its 
home  management  largely  to  those  who 
had  been  associated  wkh  him'  for  so 
many  years.  Pie  then  removed  with  his 
family  to  Kansas  City,  to  assume  the 
personal  direction  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank,  to  which  he  imparted  a 
'  perceptible  andjiealtliy  impulse,  which 
has  resulted  in  placing  it  among  the 
foremost  banking  institutions  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  also  been  associated 
with  other  interests,  public  and  private^ 
that  have  had  for  their  pnrpc^se  the  uj)- 
building  of  the  comniunily,  and  the 
conmiercial  development  of  the  West. 


When  the  telephones  were  being  intro- 
duced throughout  that  section  of  'the 
country,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  utility  of  the  new  invention  and  he 
made  large  investments  in  the  stock  of 
the  Missouri  &  Kansas  Telephone  Com- 
pany, becoming  its  president.  During 
his  administration  the  business  grew  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  largely  covering 
the  field  indicated  by  its  name,  and 
the  Indian  territory,  then  already  com- 
ing into  prominence  as  a  most  promis- 
ing and  extensive  section  of  the  country 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  Kansas 
City.  Other  important  enterprises  cal- 
culated to  enhance  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  open  up  its  tributary  coun- 
try, have  always  received  his  liberal 
and  practical  co-operation ;  and  al- 
though not  a  resident  of  Kansas  City 
for  an  extended  period,  he  is  already 
prominent  in  the  city's  financial,  com- 
mercial, social  and  religious  circles,  and 
is  helpful  to  all  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Kansas  City  Club, 
a  director  of  several  benevolent  associ- 
ations, and  conspicuously  identified 
with  various  other  interests  of  a  charit- 
able, social  and  business  character. 
While  ever  interested  in  public  ques- 
tions he  has  been,  like  too  many  others 
of  his  class,  too  busy  to  enter  the  po- 
litical field,  and  has  declinetl  se\eral 
important  political  positions  which  ha\  e 
been  tendered  him.  .\s  a  la\nian  in 
the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  has 
always  been  prominent,  and  still  hohls 
several  offices  of  trust  and  respvnisibil- 
ity  in  the  diocese  of  Kansas,  having 
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several  times  been  elected  delegate  to 
the  triennial  conventions  of  the  Pro- 
testant'Episcopal  Chnrcli  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Clarke's  domestic  rehitions  are 
of  the  happiest,  and  his  home  is  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  places  in  the  city 
of  his  adopted  home.  He  was  married 
in  1S76,  at  Junction  City,  to  Miss  Kate 


E.,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Rockwell, 
a  native  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut, 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  C.  (Westlake) 
Rockwell,  formerly  of  Newburgh-on- 
the-Hudson.  They  have  two  children, 
William  Rockwell  Carke  and  Bertrand 
Rockwell  Clarke, 

Edward  L.  Eames. 
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One  by  one  the  landmarks  of  Revolutionary 
days  are  passing  away.  A  dispatch  from  Sandy 
Hill,  New  York,  under  date  of  ^Tay  4th,  in- 
;c  i.,-  iL.iL  i.  cvcniag  previous  the  anti- 
quated building  on  the  boulevard,  just  west  of 
the  street  car  company's  houses,  caught  fire 
and  was  4)uriicd  to  the  ground.  It  was  an  his- 
toric structure.  In  1775,  when  a  body  of  Con- 
tinentals were  summoned  hurriedly  to  relieve 
Fort  William  Henry  at  Lake  George,  which 
was  attacked  by  French  and  Indians,  they  were 
ambuscatled  by  a  band  of  Mohawk  Indians  and 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  this  building 
and  def<?nd  themselves.  An  incessant  fight  was 
kept  up,  but  the  rifles  of  the  frontiersmen 
played  sad  havoc  with  the  Indians.  When 
about  one-quarter  of  the  Indians  were  killed 
and.  wounded  they  reluctantly  retired  from  the 
scene,  leaving  the  Continentals  in  possession 
of  the  structure.  About  a  do;'.en  of  the  latter 
were  killeil  and  wounded.  The  dead  were 
buried  in  front  of  the  old  structure,  while  the 
wounded  were  taken  to  the  strong  works  at 
Fort  Edward.  The  remainder,  C(^nsisting  of 
about  seventy- five  men,  marched  to  relieve 
their  comrades  at  Lake  George,  where  they  did 
valorous  service. 


By  another  ilispatch.  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  April  29th,  the  information  is  con- 
veyed of  the  death  of  a  pioneer  Indian  fighter 
antl  Comrade  of  I  )aniel  Hoone.  Jolm  L.  P.  Mc- 
Cune,  w  ho  was  the  oldest  man  in  Clark  county, 
Indiana,  died  a  short  time  previous  at  the  home 


of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  C.  White,  at  Charles- 
town.  He  was  a  native  of  Jessamine  county, 
Kentucky,  and  was  born  March  5,  1793. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  -^-as 
in  tlie  fight  at  Tliames,  October  15,  1S13, where 
he  saw-  Tecumseh  fall.  With  Daniel  Boone  he' 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  acf[uaint- 
ance,  and  made  many  Indian  raids  w  ilh  him. 
After  settling  at  Charlestown  he  learned  the 
trade  of  slujemaking  and  fijllowed  it  fi.n"  a  liv- 
ing, making  footwear  for  many  of  the  most 
famous  lawyers,  judges,  doctors,  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  early  history  of  Indiana. 
\Vhen  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  visited 
Charlestown  Mr.  McCune,  who  had  heard  of 
his  coming  in  advance,  made  an  evceedin-gly 
fine  pair  of  boots  fof  him,  which  were  pres- 
ented to  the  old  warrior.  In  his  day  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune w^as  a  great  fiddler,  and  upon  a  still  even- 
ing tlie  notes  from  his  violin  could  be  heard  all 
over  tlie  tow  n,  as  he  sat  in  his  front  door  play- 
ing upon  his  favorite  instrument.  He  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  <dd 
settlers,  and  was  always  down  on  the  prv)- 
gran\e  for  an  e.xhibiiiou  of  his  skill  im  the 
violin.  .Vt  these  gatherings  he  invariably 
played  two  pieces,  which  were  his  favorites, 
"Washington's  Wedding  March"  and"'  Martha 
Washington's  Lanumtations. "  .Vt  tl\e  meeting 
last  fall  he  attempted  to  carry  (mU  his  port,  hut 
his  strength  had  so  failed  him  ih^U  onU  the 
taintest  sound  could  be  heard  as  his  stiri'eneii 
arm  drew    the  bow  acv'^ss  the  strings  of  his 
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fKulle.  A  f('w  years  since  his  wife  died.  This 
was  a  threat  siiock  to  him,  and  so  sure  was  he 
thai  he  would  soon  follow  that  he  marie  all  pre- 
parations f<jr  liis  deatli,  even  to  haying  and 
having  set  up  his  tonrtsione,  \\  itli  all  of  tlie  en- 
graving done  upv)u  it  but  the  date  of  his  death. 
It  is  located  in  ilie  extreme  western  portion  of 
the  Charlest<^u  n  Cemetary,  and  attracts  the  eye 
of  every  stranger  who  enters  the  ground.  The 
peculiar  part  of  it  is  a  small  type  of  }vlr. 
McCune,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  glass-cov- 
ered frame  and  set  in  the  marble.  He  is 
dressed  in  his  shop  garb,  and  on  his  knee  is  a 
partially  mended  shoe,  while  in  his  hand  is  a 
hammer.  The  peculiar  attitude  and  the  fact 
that  a  live  man  had  his  picture  adorning  the 
tombstone  whicli  was  to  mark  his  grave  was 
frequently  commented  on. 

Gen.  William  S.  Harney,  the  then  oldest 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  died  at  (.)r- 
la)ido,  Florida,  on  May  9th.  lie  w  ns  born  in 
iSoo,  and  was  a  soldier  during  his  entire  active 
life.  He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Nineteenth  United  States  Infanirv  from 
Louisiana  when  he  was  eighteen  year?  old.  Me 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Black  Hawk  and 
Floiida  wars,  commanded  several  expeditions 
into  the  Everglades,  and  in  1840  was  brevetted 
Colonel  "  for  brave  and  meritorious  services.'" 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  mentioned  for  his 
bravery,  at  Medellin,  and  v.-as  brevetted  Briga- 
dier -Cieneral  f')r  his  l^ravery  at  Cerr(i  Coiilo. 
He  completely  defeated  the  Sioux  (>ii  the  Pkitte 
River  in  1S55,  and  in  185S  was  ]->Uiced  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Oregon,  In  April, 
i86r,  he  was  assigned  to  the  comniand  of  the 
l)ef;artment  of  tlie  West,  and  wliile  on  liis  way 
to  Washington  was  arrested  by  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Harper's  Ferry  and  taken  to  Richmond. 
He  was  urged  by  S')uth.'rn  U  aders  to  join  their 
cause,  but  he  stoiith-  refused.  He  was  sv>on 
released,  and  shortly  after,  in  St.  I.ouis.  he  is- 
sued several  proclamations  warning  the  people 
of  Missouri  against  the  ilangeis  of  secession. 
In  May,  iS6i,he  made  an  agreement  w  ith  (len. 
Price'to  make  n<j  milita'"y  movement  long  as 
peace  was  maintained  by  the  state  authorities. 


He  was  soon  after  relieved  of  his  command, 
placed  on  the  retirefl  list  in  1S63,  and  in  1S65 
was  brevetted  Major-General  for  long  and 
faithful  service."  In  1S79  he  removed  from 
his  home  at  Mount  Olive,  Missouri,  to  Pass 
Christian  in  Louisiana,  where  he  purchased  a 
handsome  villa. 

Speci.\l  commendation  must  be  given  to  an 
idea  to  be  put  into  execution  by  the  Oricida 
Flistorical  Society,  of  Utica/New  York,  during 
the  coming  autumn  and  winter,.  This  is  tlie 
annual  lecture  course  of  the  society,  the  main 
purpose  in  this  instance  being  the  collection 
and  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  upon 
the  Governors  of  New  York.  The  subjects 
as  so   far  arranged  are  classified   as  follows: 

Life  and  Administration  of  Gov.  Fletcher," 
by  Gen.  J.  Watts  De  Peyster;  "  Life' and  Ad- 
miiustration  of  Gov.  Tompkins,"  by  Col. 
Walter  15.  Camp;  "  Life  and  Character  of  (ien. 
Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  Col.  Edward  Cant- 
well;  Early  History  of  Hamilton  Coliege," 
by  Prof.  FMward  North;  "  Biographical  Sketch 
of  fudge  Williams,"  by  Hon.  A.  T.  Good\sin. 
Declinations,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
have  been  received  frmn  ex-President  G ro\ er 
Cleveland,  Hon.  B.  J.  Lossing,  Rev.  Anson  J. 
Upson,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  l^odge.  President 
of  Ma^lison*  University,  and  Hon.  G.  S.  Con- 
over.  Other  parties  are  yet  tD  be  heard  from, 
and  the  lecture  course  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ever  given  in  tlie  city  of  I'tica. 


0\  the  evening  of  .May  15111  a  sjiccial  moet- 
tng  of  this  society  was  lield,  on  w  hicli  occasion 
Mr.  A.  -V.  ( iraham,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Arch.vo- 
logical  and  Historical  Society,  gave  an  illuslra- 
tetl  lectiue  on  *'  Early  Northwestern  HisttM-y." 
Ma{is  were  exhil>ited  show  ing  outlines  of  the 
Northwest,  and  explaining  t!ie  course  pursued 
by  the  early  French  discoverers,  and  the  forts 
which  (hev  constructed  along  the  .Missi»ippi 
andi  (diio  rivers.  The  lecturer  also  traced  the 
pioneer  movement  from  tlio  Ivasiern  states.  an»l 
threw  u])on  the  canvas  pictures  of  iho  e;\rly 
settlements,  of  forts,  ami  »>f  the  mL*n  who  were 
prominent  in  the  history  of  C>hio.    Many  inter- 
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estini;  facts  nnd  incidents  relating  to  this  his- 
tory were  given,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Graiuim. 
A  vo*Le  of  thanks  was  ahio  tendered  to  tfie 
widow  of  tlie  late  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  for  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Conkling's  library,  whicli  she 
generously  donated  to  the  society.  A  large 
number  of  resident  motnljer?  were  elected;  and 
W.  T.  Tisdale,  Dr.  E.  C.  Mann  and  Prof.  I:.  S. 
Terry,  of  Madison  Universiiy,  were  elected 
corresponding  members. 

When  Hon.  Ellia  H.  Roberts,  LL.D.,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  thought  that  he  would  feel  coiu- 
pelled  to  relinquish  the  presidency  of  the  On- 
edia  H'storical  Society,  and  would  doubtless 
have  done  so  Jiad  he  not  been  persuaded  that 
the  work  attached  to  the  position  could  be  as 
well  performed  as  others,  as  if  the  title  of  chief 
executive  should  pass  from  the  one  by  whom  it 
is  so  "worthily  held.  A  precedent  for  sucti 
course  was  found  in  the  case  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  held  the  oiTic-."  long  after  he  v\os 
able  to  give  his  .time  to  it,  a  vice-president 
taking  charge  in  his  al.isence.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  urged  to  this  course,  among  others,  by 
Gen.^C.  r)arling,  the  efficient  secretary  of 
the  society,  who  would  doubtless  have  become 
his  successor  had  he  resigned.  Certainly  no 
more  worthy  or  deserving  successor  could  have 
been  f5un.d,  and  all  wh<j  know  him  or  his  work 
w'ill  heartily  endorse  these  words  from  a  Utica 
exchange:  "  If,  then,  their  president  shall  feel 
constrained  to  liand  in  his  resignation,  the  loc;il 
historians  will  be  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  selecting  another  leader.  In  their  ranks 
there  are  many  able  to  adorn  the  office  and  dis- 
charge its  duties  creditably,  liut  there  is  one 
among  them  who  outshines  them  all,  who  is  a 
histuricad  giant  among  historians,  and  whose 
frequent  contributions  to  the  secular  press 
bristle  with  accurate  chronological  information. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  short  his- 
tories private!)  printed.  He  has  been  faithful 
in  his  service  to  the  (Oneida  Historical  Societ\ . 
and  as  its  corresponding  semetary  has  excelled 
all  others  in  zeal  and  industry.    As  he  is  at 


present  out  of  the  city  it  is  incumlient  upon  his 
friends  to  see  that  he  is  accorded  the  promo- 
tion which  is  his  due.  There  should  be  but 
one  ticket  for  president  of  the  Oneida  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  it  should  bear  in  letters  of 
gold  the  name  of  Gen.  Charles  W.  Darlin-^." 


Gen.  Darling  is  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
this  issue  of  the.  Magazine  upon  the  expedi- 
tion, headed  by  Gen.  Kearny,  to  New  Mexico, 
in  the  troubled  days  of  1846.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  history  of  that  period, 
<ind  is  to  be  followed — soon  we  hope — by  one 
or  more  supplementary  papers  in  the  same 
direction. 


Gen.  Darling  makes  mention  of  the  part 
played  by  Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan  in  that  memor- 
able expedition.  Doniphan  was,  in  a  military 
way,  a  noted  figure  in  his  day  and  section,  and 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  ^klormon  diPnculties  at  Far  West  in  iS:;S, 
th  it  many  ijelieve  that  his  pan  therein  is  his 
chief  claim  to  historical  mention.  These  gen- 
erations have  not  been  left  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  him,  .as  the  work  quoted  below*  bears 
evidence.  The  author  possessed  a  warai  ad- 
miration for  his  hero  that  shines  ste.adily 
through  his  sometimes  turgid  and  wearisome 
style,  and  suggests  that  Doniphan  possessed 
sterling  qualities  to  command  such  steady 
respect  and  praise.  We  are  given  a  glance  at 
his  character  through  this  somewhat  classical 
quotation:  "  When  anyone  inquires  of  Col. 
Doniphan  w  liy  he  does  not  choose  to  live  in  a 
nu;re  considerable  town  than  Libertv  (Mis- 
s<niri),  he  gives  them  IMutarclfs  replv,  *  If  I 
should  remi>\e  iience,  the  place  would  be  of 

In  1848  there  w.-xs  puhlished  .1  now  rare  work  entitled: 
"  D'-inipaii's  K\}>eiliiio!i;  Contaiiiiiii;  nn  .Vccoiint  of  the 
Coiuiuest  of  New  Mexico-  Ocn.  Kearney's  [spelled  in 
tliis  ouse  with  an  extr.i  c];  Overl.iml  K.vpetliiion  to  Citi- 
fniuia;  Doniphan's  Cauip.ii^n  .iijainsl  tlie  \:ivaios;  his 
Uiip.irallelcd  M.irch  iipnn  Chihuhiui  and  I>iir.iny;o;  .ind 
the  operations  of  I'.en.  Price  at  S.nnta  Fc.  With  a  Sketch 
of  tlte  Life  of  Col  nuniphan,  illustrated  with  flans  of 
IJ.itllc  Field  and  Fine  Kn^ravinus. "  Hv  John  T.  Hughes 
A.  n.,  of  the  First  Ke;^inientof  Missonri  Cavalry.  Cincin« 
nati.     Published  hy  j   A.  and  U  1'.  Janios,  1S4S. 
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still  lc>s  note  than  it  n()\\-  is.'  Like  Epaminon- 
dns,  the  great  Uoctian,  Col.  Doniphan  has 
mostly  lived  in  n,  h<^".S'.>  neither  .splt^n.litlly  fur- 
nished, nor  painted,  nor  Avhitev.ash.ed,  hut 
plain  as  tlie  rest  of  his  neighbors.  Wliile  com- 
manding the  anny,  Ci^l.  D<jnipha  i  rarely  v.  ore 
any  military  dress:  so  he  could  not  be  distin- 
guished, by  a  stranger  from  one  of  the  men  he 
commanded.  He  fared  as  the  soldier  and  often 
prepared  his  own  meals.  Any  private  man  in 
his  camp  might  approach  him  with  the  greatest 
freed(jin,  and  converse  on  whatever  topics  it 
phrased  him;  for  he  was  always  rejoiced  to  gain 
information  from  anyone,  though  a  cnrranon 
soldier.  Whoever  harl  business  might  approach 
his  tent  and  wake  him,  when  asleep,  for  he 
neither  had  a  bodyguard  nor  persons  t(j  transact 
his  business  for  him.'' 

The  Colonel's  rather  important  part  iu  the 
Mormon  difficulties  is  touched  upon  lightly: 
"  He  has  Wng  and  honorably  held  the  office  of 
Brigadier-General  in  the  militia  of  Mis5'.)uri. 
In  1S3S  (jov.  r)'.>ggs  ordered  a  strong  military 
force  to  proceed  to  Far  West,  the  headi|uarters 
of  the  Mormon  sect,  and  quell  the  disturbances 
and  insurrectionary  movement  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  Great  i'rophet,  Jo  Smith..  This 
fanaticism  *and  insubordination  threatened  to 
end^roil  the  whole  ci^antry.  In  a  short  time 
troop;  were  in  motion  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Military  preparations  were  being  ac- 
tivelv  pushed  forward  by  the-  Prophet  to  meet 
the  emergency*.  A  sanguinary  slaughter  was 
expected  to  ensue.  Gen.  Doniphan,  u  ith  his 
brigade  (belonging  to  the  division  of  Major- 
Gen.  Lucas),  rendered  inipo.rtaut  Si^rvice  in 
overawing  the  insurgent  forces  and  quelling  the 
disturivance  without  bloodshed.  This  was  (ien. 
Doniphan's  first  campaign." 


Desi'ITF.  this  *'  canipaign,"  the  Mormons 
and  Col.  Doniphan  and  his  men  became  com- 
rades under  the  same  banner  in  the  expedition 
the  boi;k  describes:  "  Also  about  this  period," 
to  quote  from  pages  134  an«l  135,  **  Capt.  .\l!cn 
v>f  tlie  l'"ipst  l)ragoons,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  War  Department,  proceeded  to  the 


Council  Tiluffs,  where  tlie  Mormons  had  been 
collecting  for  several  months  witii  the  view  to 
make  a  settlement,  and  there  raised  a  body  of 
five  hundred  Mormons,  all  volunteer  infantry. 
This  body  of  troops  also  rendezvoused  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  having  been  outfitted,  cjm- 
menced  its  march,  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Col.  Price  for  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a  dis- 
ance  of  1,990  miles,  where,  having  served  to 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  they  were  to  be 
paid,  discharged  and  allowed  to  found  settle- 
ments cind  bring  their  families.  1  hey  were  to 
proceed  first  to  Santa  Fe,  and  thence  to  Cali- 
fornia, following  the  route  of  Gen.  Kearney." 

Ti-its  Mormon  battalion  consisted  of  live 
companies  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  respect- 
ively, under  Captains  Hunt,  Hunter,  Brown. 
Higgins  and  Davis,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Alien;  Dykes  l>eing  adjutant,  and  Glines  ser- 
geant-major. It  was  attended  by  twenty-sevci 
women  for  laundresses,  and  was  mustered  into 
the  service  on  the  i6th  of  June.  Lieut. -Col. 
Allen,  h.iving  delayed  at  the  fort  a  short  time 
after  the  companies  began  to  march,  to  forward 
some  supplies,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  ex- 
pired shortly  afterwards  on  the  22d  of  August. 

.  The  Mormons  were  then  conducted  to 
Santa  Fe  by  Lieut.  Smitli  of  the  First 
Dragoons." 


The  (  d\io  Society  of  x\'ew  York  City  was 
formed  in  1SS5  by  a  few  lending  citizens  of 
Nevv  York  City  who  claimed  at  some  time  of 
tlieir  lives  residence  in  Ohio.  In  a  short  tin\e 
it  was  found  that  there  were  numy  active  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  in  the  city  whose 
home  had  been  in  Ohio,  si>  that  at  this 
time  there  are  upwards  of  300  menibers  in  the 
society, which  is  constantly  growing.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  society's  nu-etings  is  the  recall 
and  revival  of  metuories  and  history  connected 
with  the  Buckeye  State.  A  few  evenings  ago 
Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  by  invitation  ad- 
dresseil  the  sc^ciety.  He  gave  \\h;it  lie  most 
aptly  termed  a  "  Familiar  Talk  "  about  early 
Northwestern    history.    The    talk    wxs  illus- 
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1  rated  bv  SvMnc  sixty  stero< 'pticnTi  maps  and 
views,  sh.">ving  the  discoveri(^s.  explorations 
and  clainij  of  the  various  powers  of  tlic  Old 
World  in  Auierica — esjiecially  relating  to  the 
Northwest-  Pictures  of  the  piominent  ex- 
plorers, such  OS  La  Salle,  Cartier  and  others 
were  shown  as  well  as  those  of  the  American 
period  with  the  early  American  posts  and  sta- 


tions. Tn  addition  to  these  Mr.  Graham  gave 
many  views  connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Ohio,  especially  those  illustrating  the 
'•  C)hio  Company  "  and  its  founders.  Tlie  talk 
A\-as  full  of  reminiscences,  of  biogra'phical,  his- 
torical and  topographical  information,  and  \\"as, 
])y  all  who  heard  il,  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  given  before  tlie  society. 


AMONG  .T 

''Historical  Collfxtioxs  of  Ohio,  in  two 
volumes.  -Vn  Encyclopredia  of  the  State  ; 
History,  both  General  and  Local;  Geography, 
with  descriptions  of  its  Counties,  Cities  and 
\'illages :  Its  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
Mining  and  .Business  Devclopn^ctit;  Sketches 
of  eminent  men  and  interesting  characters, 
etc.,  with  notes  of  a  tour  over  it  in  i8S6. 
Illustrated  by  about  five  hundred  engravings. 
Contrasting  the  Ohio  of  1846  with^SSO-SS. 
From  tlrawings  by  the  author  in  1S46  and 
photographs  taken  in  18S6.  18S7  aud  18S8  of 
cities  and  chief  towns,  public  buildings,  his- 
toric localities,  monuments, -curiosities,  anti- 
quities, portraits,  maps,  etc.  The  Ohio 
Centennial  Edition."  By  Plenry  Howe, 
author  of  '*  Historical  Collections  of  Vir- 
ginia,'' etc.  Published  by  Henry  Howe  & 
Son.  Columbus,  (,)hio. 

This  extended  title  has  been  quoted  because 
it  presents  in  condensed  form,  an  admirable 
description  of  the  contents  of  \'ol.  I.  of  the  Col- 
lections now  before  us.  Mr.  Howe  has  fulfilled 
all  the  pr^iniises  he  made  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  and  has  furnished  a  valuable 
supplement  t<j  the  volume  of  Collections  that 
has  held  so  important  a  place  in  C)hio  historical 
literature  during  the  jjast  forty  years.  The 
foundation  of  tlie  present  woik  was  laid  over 
forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Howe  visiied  every 
county  in  llie  state  in  (jrdcr  to  pre{xire  his  first 
liistory  nt  ( )hio.  For  several  years  past  he  has 
been  journeying  again  fnnn  county  to  cnunty, 
and  lie  treats  each  separately  in  his  new  history, 
with  many  wood-cuts  and  plioiogravures  of  the 
Ohio  towns  of  1846  contrasted  with  their  ap- 
pearance now.  Mr.  Ib'wehas  gone  direct  to 
the  people,  and  much  of  his  nuilerial  is  from 
the  lips  of  pioneers,  while  his  pictures  are  fresh 
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and  taken  on  the  spot.  The  first  edition  of  the 
"  1  listorical  Collections  of  Ohio"  was  published 
in  1847,  and  is  the  best  review  we  havr  of  the 
features  and  conditions  of  the  state  at  that 
perifjd.  Its  pictures  had  not  the  modern  ele- 
gance, but  thty  were  faithful  wood-cuts  from 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Howe.  The  author 
wrote  then  in  his  preface  :  The  task  has  been 
a  pleasant  one.  As  we  successively  entered  the 
various  counties  we  were  greeted  with  the  frank 
welcome  characteristic  of  the  \Vest."  Tn  his 
new  work  Mr.  Howe  says  in  the  introduction: 
'•  When,  in  1847,  I  had  written  the  preface  on 
the  preceding  pages,  I  could  little  iniagine  that 
forty  years  later  I  should  make  a  second  tour 
over  Ohio  and  put  forth  a  second  edition.  Not 
a  human  being  in  any  land  that  I  know  of  has 
done  a  like  thing."  Ohio  in  that  year  had  but 
twenty-three  men  ot  native  birth  in  its  107 
legislators.  *'  Oidy  four  years  before  had  the 
state  grown  its  first  Governor  in  the  pti-son  of 
Wilson  Shannon,  liorn  in  a  log  cal)in  down  in 
P.elmiMit  county,  in  [802,  and  to  be  soon  there- 
after a  fatherlcbS  infant,  for  George  Shannon, 
whose  son  he  was,  in  the  following  winter, 
while  out  banting  got  lost  in  ihe  woods  in  a 
snow-storm,  and,  going  around  in  a  circle,  at 
last  got  slee{)\-,  fell  and  fro^e  to  doii th.  The 
present  C'rovernor.  J.  W.  Foraker,  that  very  vear 
of  tour,  was  born  in  a  cabin.  The  very 
State  Capitol,  as  shown  on  these  pages,  in 
w  hich  the  Legislature  .assembled,  was  a  cr\i  le 
structure  that  scarce  any  Ohio  village  v>f  this 
day  would  rear  for  a  school-house."  "Throngh- 
(Hit  are  occasionally  introduced  tra\eling 
notes,     so     that    it    should    combine  the 
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four     attractions     of     liislory,     g'-'^-'g"^^'''>  > 

biography  and  travels  One 

efToct  of  my  work  u  ill  bo  to  increase  the  fra- 
ternal se»itiment  that  is  s(j  marked  a  cliaractcr- 
istic  of  Ohio  men  w  heievcr  their  lot  is  cast,  and 
that  leads  them  to  social  sympathy  an<!  mutual 
help.  And  if  we  look  at  the  sources  of  this 
state  love  we  will  find  it  arising  from  the  fact 
that,  (3hio  being  the  oldest  and  the  strongest  of 
the  new  states  of  the  Northwest,  by  its  orjjanic 
law  and  its  history  has  so  thoroughly  illustrated 
the  beneficence  and  power  of  that  great  idea 
embodied  in.  the  single  word  Americanism." 

The  introductory  article?  in  the  first  volume 
occufjy  221  pages,  and  form  a  "  symposium''  of 
special  articles,  embodying  a  summary  of  lead- 
ing historical  facts  with  the  latest  scientific 
research  in  the  state.  First  comes  an  outline 
of  liistory  ;  then  a  general  description  of  Ohio, 
by  Frank  Henry  liowe,  a  son  of  the  author. 
The  next  two  articles  have  a  high  scientific  in- 
terest. TTiey  are  the  '*  Geography  and  Geo- 
logy of  Ohio,"  by  Professor  Edward  Orton, 
the  State  Geologist,  and  "  Glacial  Man  in 
Ohio,"  by  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright.  Dr. 
Norton  S.  Townshend,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Ohio  State 
University,  writes  a  terse  "  History  of  Agri- 
culture in  Ohio."  Andrew  Roy,  late  State  In- 
spector of  Mines,  makes  a  summary  on  "The 
Mines  and  Mining  Resources  of  Ohio."  It  is 
followed  by  papers  on  tlic  "  Pioneer  Engineers 
of  Ohio,"  by  the  late  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey; 
on  "  Early  Civil  Jurisdiction,  South  Shore  of 
Lake  Erie,"  and  "  The  State  of  Ohio;  Sources 
of  Her  Strength,"  by  the  same  writer;  "  The 
Public  Lands  of  Ohio,"  by  John  Kilbourne  and 
Col.  Whittlesey;  "History  of  Educational 
Progress  in  Ohio,"  by  Prof.  George  W.  Knight, 
of  the  Ohio  State  University;  "Ohio  \\\  the 
Civil  War,"  by  General  John  De.Tlty;  "Roll 
of  the  Members  of  the  Ohio  Commandery  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,"  with 
an  introductory  sketch  giving  tlie  history  and 
patriotic  objects  of  the  Order,  by  Col.  E.  C. 
Dawes  and  Capt.  Robert  flunler,  of  Cincinnati: 
a  list  of  Ohio  officers.  Stale  and  National,  since 
17S8  ;  a  sketch  of  "  The  Ohio  Society  of  New 


York;"  "A  Glance  at  Ohio  History  and  His- 
torical Men,"  by  James  Q.  Howard;  "The 
Work  of  Ohio  in  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion in  the  Civil  War,"  by  M.  C.  Read;  "\Vhy 
Ohio  is  called  the  Buckeye  state,"  by  Wm.  M. 
Farrar ;  "Inspection  of  \N'orkshops  and  Fac- 
tories of  CMiii),"  prepared  by  Frank  Henry 
Howe  from  the  reports  of  Henry  Dorn,  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  state;  and  tlie  text  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  17S7. 

Following  these  ably  prepaied  [preliminary  ar- 
ticles, the  main  body  is  reached.  Each  county,  iu 
alphabetical  order,  is  taken  up  and  sketched  in 
history,  physical  features,  progress  since  settle- 
ment, and  industrial  condition.  The  narra- 
tives of  pioneers  are  often  re}>roduced  in  con- 
densed form,  and  the  legends  and  traditions  are 
mentioned.  Mr.  Howe  adds  some  genial  trav- 
eling notes  of  his  two  long  journeys  through 
Ohio  forty  years  apart.  The  iliustraiions  show 
the  imn)e!ise  development  of  the  state  since 
1746.  Tlie  articles  on  the  counties  are  far  from 
being  the  usual  dry  and  con-,  entional  synopsis. 
They  are  remarkably  fresh  and  interesting. 
The  verdict  of  all  who  have  examined  Vol.  I. 
is  that  TvTr.  Howe  has  obtained  a  new  lease  of 
fame  and  won  a  field  of  historic  usefulness  that 
shall  be  permanent  in  Ohio  historic  literature. 
The  older  generation  who  were  instructed  and 
edified  by  his  former  work,  can  best  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  "new,  but  that  value  will  be 
seen  and  appreciated  by  the  tlioughtful  reader 
of  any  age.  Vol.  11.  will  be  awaited  with  re- 
newed interest. 

"The  Nun  of  Ke.xmare  :  An  Autobiogra- 
phy." Puldished  by  Ticknor  ^  Co., 
Boston. 

This  life-sUvv-y  of  Sister  M.  Francis  Clare 
Cusack,  late  Mother-General  of  the  Sisters  of 
Peace,  by  no  nieaus  loses  interest  fn^m  ihe 
fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  class  of  women 
w  ho  work  nuher  than  speak,  and  who  suffer 
rather  than  utter  any  plaint  in  the  ear  of 
the  world.  In  her  prefatory  address  to  Pope 
Leo  XHI.  the  writer  says:  "T  am  n<nv  pu!)- 
lisliing  in  a  volume  an  account  ol  ww  life.  The 
facts  and  vlocunicnl>  which  I  sh.dl  print  will 
show  how  grcvjtidless  are  t]\e  ch.irges  \^hich 
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have  bct "n  made  ag.iinsl  me  by  these  inPiV.ential 
cc.oltsiastics,  nnd  will  iliuv.  tlir.l  I  was  not  un- 
worthy the  honorable  position  to  which  your 
llohness  appointed  me."  The  key-note  of  lu^r 
exptisilion  of  tlie  troubh'S  she  was  forced  to  face 
in  e.stabhshing  a  new  order  in  America,  is  found 
in  the  extract  she  gives  from  Cardinal  New- 
man's celebrated  "  A[)Ologici  Fro  Vila  Sua:" 
"  Fm-  twenty  years  or  more  [  have  borne  an 
imputation,  of  which  I  am  at  least  as  sensitive, 
who  a.m  the  object  of  it,  as  they  can  be  wlio  are 
only  the  judges."  Ami  in  th-c  headings  of  the 
first  chapter  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  her 
purpose:  "Why  this  book  uas  written. — The 
immediate  cause  of  my  giving  up  the  work 
wliich  the  }Ioly  Father  authorized  me  to  do. — 
Constant  and  irritating  interference  on  tlie  part 
I'l  Arciibisliop  Cuirigau. — I  am  re«,iuired  to 
apologize  for  what  T  did  not  do,  and  when  my 
apoh^gy  is  ottered  it  is  not  accepted."  The 
personal  «tory  is  pleasantly  told,  and  thro^^s 
many  unpremeditated  side-lights  upon  the  life 
to  w  hich  her  choice  of  labor  led.  Her  rece[)- 
tion  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  life  at 
Newry  and  at  Kcnmare,  work  at  Knock,  trip  to 
England  and  Rome  and  at  last  America,  her 
work  and  troubles  here-— al!  tliese  are  simply 
yet  graphically  told,  witii  a  touch  of  personal 
syntpalhy  that  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader 
to  the  end. 

"Hours  with  the  Living  Mf.n  and  Women 
OF  THE  Revolution:  A  Pilgrimage."  Ry 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  RL.l).,  author  of  Pic- 
torial Field  Pook  of  the  Revolution,"  "  The 
War  of  1S12,"  "The  Civil  War  in  America," 
etc.  Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New- 
York. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  carefully,  both 
as  to  its  literary  and  mechanical  effects,  and  is 
one  of  the  nuist  attractive  of  the  season.  Printed 
On  extra  heavy  and  double  calendered  pajH-r, 
ornamented  with  forty  illustrations,  and  bountl 
in  beautifully  stamped  cloth,  it  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  on  the  line  of  literary  taste.  As  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  this  work,  the  name  of 
its  author,  the  ce!el)rated  historian,  miglit  seem 
to  be  a'surticient  guarantee.  Charming  in  style, 
b\\ee[)ing  a  wide  field,  discussing  lofty  themes, 
and  pervaded  v.  ith  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism, 


it  fairly  bristles  with  lite.  Each  <>f  its  twenty- 
one  chapters  has  all  the  vivacity  of  a  romance, 
wliile  its  value  is  erihanced  by  the  reality 
of  its  character.^  and  the  reliability  of  its  state- 
ments. iVs  early  as  184S,  Dr.  Lossing  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  an  extensive  pilgrim- 
age, for  the  [>urpose  of  visiting  places  of  historic 
interest  ai^d  conversing  with  living  witnesses 
of  the  old  Re\ olutionary  scenes,  before  their 
rapidly  diminishing,  nunibers  were  all  swept 
away  by  the  steady  march  of  time..  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  spent  many  months  and  trav- 
elled about  9.000  miles  through  our  thirteen 
original  states,  us  well  as  portions  of  Canada. 
The  facts  and  reminiscences  collected  on  that 
extended  journey — with  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open  and  an  artistic  pencil  in  hand — supplied 
excellent  and  ample  material  for  two  books. 
One — "Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion " — was  published  years  ago.  Its  compan- 
ion, fresh  from  the  press,  is  the  book  now  under 
consideration.  We  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend it  for  family  reading. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Autograi-tiic  Collec- 
tions OF  THE  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion OF  Indei'endence  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   From  Vol.  X.  \\'isconsin  .His- 
torical Society  Collections.     Revised  and  en- 
larged."     By    Lyman   C.   Draper,  LL.D. 
Published  by  lUtrns  &  Son,  New  York. 
Dr.  Draper  is  well  qualified  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  of  this  character.    Many  years' 
experience  in  gathering,  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  a  set  each  of 
the  autographs  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution,  led 
him  to  reali/e   the  patience  and  perseverence 
necessary    in    making   such    collections,  and 
strongly   impressed  upon  him   their  value  as 
illustrating  the  early  history  i>f  our  country. 
In  tlie  study  of  ilie  question,  and  ii\  unearthing 
and  seeking  out  the  autographs  desired,  lie  was 
led  to  a  vast  an\<junt  of  knowleilge  of  a  frag- 
mentary natu.re,  w  hich  he '  has  here  brought 
together,  making  a  work  unique  in  character 
and  full  of  o(Ms  and  ends  of  hereliifore  unclxs- 
sitied  information.     He  furni>^hes,  in  sliorl,  an 
account  of  the  slow  but  steady  grow  ;h  in  this 
country  of  this  b-.-autiful  and  in^piiing  employ- 
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incnt.  i'v,:  coDoCif^n  of  hi.-ioi-i\:  T.'.!toj;rn]-']is; 
and  iK  lcs  ihc  coiloctious  extant,  complete  and 
inconr^>i..:lc,  cxhiititiug  the  gre;u  labor  uf  luring- 
in!;;  *lioir.  loj^ctluu-.  ant.1  in--itut^-s,  tv-)  some  ex- 
icnt,  a  ji:.^:  c<  inparison  of  ihcir  re!ati\c 
sLrenjjth,  I-.:sloric  inn)ur:ance  and  intrinsic 
value . 

A  Wii;  j  r,  Tmiskklla  !N  .\!F,xico."  By  F. 
1-Iopkin.son  Sniith.  W  il.ii  i^'iislrations  by  the 
authiir.  I'ublished  by  Htjuirbilon,  Mifflin  eS; 
Co.,  Liustt'n. 

Mr.  Sniifli  cojnes  belorc  aa  audience  he  Ik'S 
met  before  a  ul  15  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome,  his 
"Book  of  A.K  Tile  Club,"  ••Well-worn  Road?  of 
Spain,  J'.oi'and  and  Italy,"  and  "  Old  Lines  in 
New  Black  and  ^Vhite,"  havint^  served  as  a 
guaran.lct.:  of  ciia'-sniiig  work  in  any  new  field 
he  might  attempt.  An  arti'^t  and  a  traveller, 
his  pencil  and  pen  went  t^.<;(-llier  in  all  his 
vague  wanderinijs  in  Mexico,  a  pilgrimage  weli 
described  hv  a  reviewer  of  the  Crifii:  who  de- 
clares* that  he  travehs,  talks,  dcscril^es,  idles 
like  anaitist,  chooses  histhen^es  itl\  a  view  lu 
artistic  efTcet.  ijaints  here  a  idaze  of  sun- 
shine, there  an  iiiky  shad(".\-,  sotnelimes  in  con- 
trasting ;u\taj)')sition.  lie  takes  \\\)  aqueduct 
and  i':;-!i^i-ia.  V'dcano  and  lake,  ::cra['t'(l  men 
and  riros/-'\f  wOrnbii,  wiiii  the  'icct  of  inter- 
weaving them  iiito  his  tapeslrv  (.  f  reminiscences 
— alua}s,  ho>vev(.T,  with  a  :  >uc}i  so  true  that 
we  fancy  ouisehes  again  in  Ai'a'Hiac  drinking 
puhju?,  eating  iorti//ns,  am!  '..  carirjg  a  sun! ike 
sombrero.  Sucii  is  the  \\-  •  Je  ol  his  pen  and 
pencil  that  wk  crouch  I'euca'Ji  tiu:  '  v.  hite  \\v.\- 
brclla  '  and  imaagiue  ourselves  under  the  limpid 
canopy  of  Oriziii-a  or  Agua>  Calienies,  listening 
to  the  !'co)is  ieriing  thcii  strangr  legends, 
catclung  gMinnsis  of  gleainirig  roj^i>catei)etl 
in  the  di-^taiK-e,  waicldtig  th.e  -.uwcring  cactus, 
or  seeing  a  sketch  emerge  frorai  the  humid 
brush  of  ;he  ]\ri:Uer.  Th.cre  is  no  jxulicular 
order  or  e\oUition  in  tliese  artistic  travels,  and 
in  its  aband(.'nment  of  a  fixed  pla.n  ami  grasp- 
ing c)f  instan [ani'ous  im]ne^sious  lies  the  grace 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Smith  throws  his  main 
strength  into  little  adventures,  ch.ance  meetings 
with  old  /\;..  'ay,  conversations  u  ilh  engineers 
and  inn-kee))eis,  and  happy  kaleido?ci>pic  group- 


ings of  accidental  things  that  come  togetiier 
and  produce  a  surprising  picture.  In  thi.^  v,-ay 
he  draws  out  the  heart  of  Old  Mexico;  the  old 
pi-'drc" s  tongue  wags  and  tells  of  the  ■v\  rongs  of 
his  church;  the  dull  Indian  brightens  under  his 
sympathetic  greeting  and  reveals  the  sombre 
spots  in  the  suffering  aztec  soul;  the  ruined 
cities  and  tumbled  churches  range  themselves 
under  the  artist's  '  umbrella,'  arsd  many  a 
charming  angle  and  tower,  cactus  garden  or  bit 
of  antique  furniture  lies  kindled  on  the  canvas; 
kii'dled  and  alive  to  recall  Mexico  to  us  in  most 
vivid  fashion."  After  this  charming  bit  of 
c"'escription  little  remains  to  be  said. 

"  THf:  OxLY  Way  Out."  By  Leander  S. 
Keyser.  Published  by  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  author  deals  carefully  and  with  an  ap- 
pareriL  j^urpose  of  justice  with  the  experiences 
and  mental  struggles  of  an  honest  doubter  of 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  describing 
I'lis  perplexities  and  difficulties  in  general,  and 
enileavoring  to  point  to  the  only  possible  way 
out,  according  to  the  spiritual  views  held  by  the 
author,  lie  believes  that  there  are  many  earnest 
and  inteUigent  young  men  and  women  who 
honestly  doubt  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
J!ible,and  who  would  gladly  welcome  the  truth 
i!  they  were  persuaded  that  it  is  to  be  found. 
Such  p>ersons  will  find  many  of  their  perplexi- 
ties depicted  in  the  story,  whiie  their  objections 
are  dealt  with  as  fairly  and  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble. (Hlier  skeptics,  not  so  sincere,  may  yet 
be  l^en.ehted  if  the  truth  is  presented  to  them  in 
the  [iroper  manner.  There  is  more  fiicl  than 
fiction  in  the  spiritual  experiences  delineated, 
h.ir  the  author  has  oniy  described  a  land 
tl'rougli  which  he  himself  has  traveled,  and  is 
tlierefore  familiar  with  the  trials  of  the  journey. 
The  morally  depleting  influence  of  doubt,  the 
inadequacy  of  modern  materialism  to  satisfy 
the  higher  rational  needs  of  the  st)ul,  and  the 
gradual  descent  of  the  skeptic  into  pes>imisni 
and  despair  are  also  ilescribed.  A  further  pur- 
jv  iso  of  the  story  is  to  show  that  Evangelical  re- 
ligion is  wholly  consistent  with  culture  and  in 
telligence,  and  that  a  religious  experience  is  not 
a  mere  delusion  of  tin.'  ignorant.  The  little 
stor\  through  u  hich  these  cv>ncUi>iims  are  eou- 
vcNcd  is  interesting  of  itself,  as  disconnected 
from  all  theological  views. 
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~  ■    '                  "                           -\   ^RAVERSING  the  Switzerland  of 

/  1          'America,  the  ?cenery  nlong  its 

I  -                             route  being  iiniversn.Hy  acknowledged 

I                  ,•  as  the  grandest,  most  varied,  and  most 

|  :                    .      ■  ■  beautiful  on  the  continent, 

i  "Around  the  Circle/' a  grimd 

y  :  -  summer  tour  from  Denver,  Coliuado 

Springs,  ]>. [an. ito'.i ,  or  Pueblo,  has  been 
.  arranged,  being  a  trip  "Around  the 

I  ..                          J           .                         Circle"  of  one  tl:ou?a:ul  miles  through 

i- ■  -     the    Rocky    Mo-;ntai:.s,  comprising 

I                    -  .  -   -"^  more  noted  an.d  magnificent  scenery 

1-  "                                                   than  is  compa-sed  in  any  other  tiioii- 

V  ./  ■>  -  ,,        • /■  sand  miles  of  travel  in  the  known 
.                      '  -  -                           '  world.    Fare  for  round  trip,  $28. 

••  '                                        This  is  the  only  lin:-  frc.ni  tlie  win- 

l                ■  -  •■     -  ,  do'.v  of  wli'jse  cars  ti  e  traveler  can 

f  ■  •  see  the  wonderful  "Gardkx  of  THE 

':   '  ■                               -  GuDS,"  Pike's  Pe.-vk,"  the  "Kov.vl 

\           ..  '-      -  '             . V-                Gorge,"    "Grand  Canvon.*'.  the 

|v              C.  V    -  '                           "                              -  "Collegiate  Range.*' "Marshall 

^              ■         i.    \  •  X.                 Pass,"  where  the  road  cjo^scs  ti;e 

-                        .   -  '                   .^r                C(  ntinenrai  Divide  at  an  elc\ iit ion  ct 

if-                        ^  ,                                                                      [  1 .000  feet  above  the  sea,  the "  Hlack 

I  •                   .     .         .  '                         '  C  vNxuN.'"  "Castle  Gate,"  "  Price 

F               .  /    '        '         '  ,                          ■  River  Canyon,"    and  a  thfusand 

^  ■  ■'  '  :     ,    ^                         •                          objects  of  scenic  beauty  and  wimIcI- 

^ j/^.-;  -  '                                                     Wide  fame. 

■     ■  .   _^     This  is  the  only  tran5-c< -ntinerital 

\  -               '  line  passing  through  Salt  Lake  City 

t>  "-          .'---^  .  -                         f  A  on  r»'Ute  to  or  from  San  Francisco 

h^':Q-^.''''-^^^^>-'-  -     -                                                      ---i^nud  the  Paci tic  Coast.    The  Tourist 


Route  to  Mauitou,  Coh->rad<)'s  famous 


^^  .f.-.-.^,^       "      health  and  pleasure  restnt. 

For  full  information  and  fur  cle- 
^ -^-^■^■  v'^'.^x^  gantly  illustrated  books.  -  "Mauitou." 
^i^^m.u'\i,^Z^*  *' Rhymes  of  the  Rockiv-s."  '•Tourist 
.-rt-  c.-r-,.  Hand-R<iok,"  and  ".\rt  und  ilie  Cii- 

cle,    call  on  or  address  : 

On  the  line  of  tlie  Denver  «Sc  Rio  Gri«»4«.  fi.,  K#       ■  •     .  ■ 

W.  B.  COBB,  Gen'l  Eastn  Agent,       S.  K.  HOOPliR.  Gcnl  Passr  A-t. 
317  Broadway,  X.  Y.  Df.nvfr.  Cor.. 

S.  T.  S:\HTH,  General  ^Manager,       A.  S.  HUGHES,  Traffic  Manager, 
Denver,  Col.  Denver.  Col. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  BRADDOCK, 


July  13,  1754. 


It  is  midnight  in  the  forest — not  a  sound  the  hush  to  break; 

Not  a  ]>^<\f  ht*.s  dared  to  rustle,  not  a  blossom  dares  to  wake; 

Every  bird  has  crept  aftVighted  to  the  shelter  of  the  nest,  .  ' 

With  a  flutter  in  its  pulses,  with  a  tremor  in  its  breast. 

•Scarce  four  days  since  noise  of  battle  echoed  to  the  forest's  heart. 
Drove  the  wild  fawn  from  the  thicket,  made  the  nested  wood-dove  start; 
And  a  weird,  expectant  stillness  falling  from  the  midnight  skies, 
On  the  dark,  encircling  woodlands,  like  a  warning  finger  lies. 

Hark!  the  forest  aisles  are  sounding  with  the  rush  of  trampling  feet — 
Fast  the  hearts  of  birds  awakened  in  their  trembling  bosoms  beati — 
(Jnwnrd  through  the  night  and  darkness  comes  the  tread  of  marching  men, 
Soldiers'  voices  drive  the  silence  from  the  echo-haunted  glen. 

From  the  fatal  sloping  greensward  where  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Si  \ined  the  daisies,  snowy  earth-stars,  with  their  life-blood's  glowing  red. 
To  the  dim  and  silent  forest  where  the  trees  in  reverence  bow, 
^They  have  borne  their  wounded  leader  with  the  death-light  on  his  brow. 

Through  the  shadow-crowded  woodlands  faintly  shines  the  torches'  light. 
Faintly  glimmers  on  the  bayonets  receding  through  the  night, 
l-'aintly  lights  the  jiale-faced  sleeper  touched  with  (Jod's  divinest  rest, 
Changes  to  a  blade  of  Hame  theswortl  upon  his  pulseless  l)reast. 

Where  the  road  w.inds  through  the  forest,  w  here  tlie  pines  dark  branches  wave, 
r^ewy  grasses  shrink — a-tremble  from  the  soldier's  open  grave; 
Washington,  his  young  voice  ringing,  reads  t!ie  burial  service  grand, 
While  the  officers  uncovered  round  their  death-cold  leader  staml. 

Then  once  more  the  soldiers  hasten  thrcnigli  the  forest,  dark  and  deeji; 
Leave  the  midnight  and  the  silence — wakened  birds  sink  back  to  sleep — 
Leave  the  grave  by  jdght-winds  tended,  spirits  of  the  viewless  air; 
Leave  the  forest  saeretl  ever;  human  death  has  entered  there. 


**  A  brief  farewell  —  a  faint  gasp  —  a  weak  struggle  —  and  Hraddock  lava  ciMpse  in  the 
forest.  •  A  grave  was  hastily  dug  in  tlie  centre  of  ilie  road,  to  ciMiceal  it  front  the  Indians, 
into  which,  with  Ids  sword  lain  across  his  breast,  he  wns  Imvered.  V»)ung  Washinjjton  read  ihe 
funeral  service  by  torchlight  over  him." — HcadUy' s  Life  of  Waskinglon, 
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THE  REDEMPTION 

Whoever  will  ghince  at  the  condi- 
tion of  New  Mexico  to-day  and  remem- 
ber that  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  more  than  forty-one  years  ago, 
will  be  amazed  at  its  tardy  advance  in 
civilization  and  industrial  development. 
It  contains  an  area  of  122,460  square 
miles,  or  78,474,400  acres.  In  the 
salubrity  and  charm  of  its  climate  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Its  great  mineral  re- 
sources are  unquestioned.  As  a  fruit- 
growing country  it  challenges  com.pari- 
son  witlT  any  other.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  territory  is 
mountainous  and  Tugged,  and  lit  only 
for  grazing;  but  in  the  valleys  and 
plains  are  very  considerable  areas  of 
tillable  and  fertile  land,  and  these  areas 
can  readily  be  extended  by  irrigation. 
Nor  is  the  backward  condition  of  the 
territory, explained  by  the  character  of 
the  native  population.  That  popula- 
tion, as  a  rule,  is  not  vicious,  but  peace- 
able and  law-abiding.  Its  chief  fault  is  its 
supineness.  Its  malady  is  stagnation 
and  a  ready  contenteduess  with  petty 
•aims  and  dwarfing  conditions.  But 
such  a  people,  thinly  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory,  can  form"  no  barrier 
against  immigration.  What  New  Mexico 
needs  is  a  social  inundation  akin  to  that 
which  rescued  California  from  the 
mongrel  races  and  variegated  l)arbarism 
that  threatened  to  submerge  American 
civilization  on  the  Pacific  slope  forty 


OF   A  TERRITORY. 

years  ago.  But  no  such  movement  is 
visible,  nor  even  the  faintest  symptoms 
of  it,  while  the  stream  of  settlers  con- 
tinues to  pour  across  the  territory  on 
its  way  w^estw^ard,  or  to  empty  itself 
in  Dakota  or  other  tempting  regions  of 
the  great  West.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?  It  is  not  an  accident,  but 
the  effect  of  some  discoverable  cause. 
What  is  the  disorder  which  accounts  for 
the  halting  progress  of  so  important 
and  picturesque  a  division  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  what  is  its  remedy?  The 
true  answer  to  these  questions  will  open 
the  way  for  the  regeneration  of  Xew 
^Mexico  and  the  addition  of  another 
great  com.monwealth  to  the  Union. 

In  dealing  with  these  questions  I 
shall  not  speak  at  random,  but  on  the 
authority  of  official  documents  and  as- 
certained facts,  made  accessible  to  me 
by  the  work  I  have  performed  as  Sur- 
veyor-General within  the  past  four 
years.  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is" easy.  The  uncertainty  of  land- 
titles  has  been  the  scourge  of  the  terri- 
tory from  the  beginning.  The  genesis 
of  this  trouble  is  readily  traced.  When 
the  United  States  accpiired  New  Mexico 
it  was  encumbered  by  old  Spanish  and 
Mexican  grants,  covering  a  claimed 
area  of  about  24,000  square  miles,  or 
15,000,000  acres.  By  our  treaty  with 
Mexico,  of  IVS4S,  thcgcnernment  bound 
itself  to  respect  the  titles  to  tiicse grants 
so  far  as  found  valid  by  the  laws  of 
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Spain  and  Mexico  ;  and  to  this  end 
Congress,  by  act  of  July  22,  1S54, 
made' it  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral to  investiL;ate  these  titles  and  re- 
port his  opinion  thereon  to  Congress 
for  final  action.  This  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  deplorable  strife  about  land- 
titles  which  has  ever  since  so  fearfully 
afflicted  the  territory.  The  grants  made 
by  Spain  and  ^Mexico  with  rare  excep- 
tions were  made  honestly.  They  were 
valid  grants,  and  although  somewhat 
irregularly  and. clumsily  executed  and 
always  marked  by  vagueness  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  tracts  granted  ; 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  serious 
controversy  would  ever  have  arisen  if 
the  territory  had  remained  a  part  of 
Mexico.  After  th(^  cession  American 
citizens  began  to  make  it  their  home, 
including  speculators  whose  cupidity 
led  them  to  purchase  nearly  all  of  the 
principal  grants,  which  they  did  at  low 
rates  with  a  view  to  large  profits.  The 
act  of  Congress  referred  to  became 
their  chosen  opportunity.  Their  greed 
for  land  at  once  revealed  to  theni  the 
base  uses  to  which  this  act  could  be 
prostituted.  They  succeeded  in  making 
the  Surveyor-General  and  his  deputies 
their  instruments,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  grants  as  surveyed  were  enorm- 
ously stretched.  Tracts  of  a  few  hun- 
dred acres  were  made  to  contain  thous- 
ands, and  tracts  of  a  few  thousand  were 
magnified  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  General  Land  Office,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  was  also  made  the  stool- 
pigeon  of  these  grant  claimants,  while 
Congress  itself,   through  the  cunning 


manipulation  of  its  committees,  was 
put  on  duty  as  the  servant  of  this  or- 
ganized scheme  of  land-stealing.  Of 
the  claims  in  New  Mexico,  numbering 
a  little  over  two  hundred,  Congress  has 
confirmed  forty-seven,  covering  an  area 
of  about  five  million  acres  of  lands  that 
were  never  granted  ;  while  the  uncon- 
firmed grants  favorably  reported  by  the 
Surveyor-General  cover  an  additional 
area  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  public 
domain  included  in  unauthorized  sur- 
veys of  private  claims. 

In  the  meantime  Congress,  as  if 
ashamed  of  its  performances,  has  ab- 
solutely declined  to  pass  upon  any 
more  of  these  claims,  while  under  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations  the  lands 
thus  illegally  appropriated  to  the  uses 
of  private  greed,  are  reserved  from  set- 
tlement under  the  Pre-emption  and 
Homestead  laws  till  the  grant  titles  are 
judically  decided.  Congress,  how- 
ever, fails  year  after  year  to  provide 
any  method  by  which  such  decision 
may  be  secured,  thus  leaving  the  hold- 
ers of  their  ill-gotten  lands  in  peaceable 
possession,  to  reap  the  profits  without 
the  payment  of  taxes.  The  theft  of 
ten  million  acres  of  the  public  lands  of 
New  Mexico  is  certainly  a  great  wrong 
to  its  people,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy 
the  go\'ernment  should  speed  it.  Such 
a  remedy  undoubtedly  exists.  Even  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  grants  that  have  been  con- 
firmed and  patented  can  be  reclaimed 
by  suits  to  set  aside  the  patents 
on  the  ground  of  fraud.  Still 
larger    areas    may    be    reclaimed  l)y 
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an  aiilht'iitic  survey  of  the  con- 
firmed but  /V/;patentecl  grants,  restrict- 
ing them  to  their  true  limits.  Far 
larger  areas  still  may  be  recovered  by 
a  just  settlement  of  the  numerous  cases 
yet  un(lisi)osed  of  by  Congress,  in 
which  millions  of  acres  of  land  are 
illegally  reserved  under  preliminary 
surveys  made '  in  the  interest  of  the 
claimants.  At  present  all  is  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  These  grants  cover 
much  of  the  choice  land  of  the  territory 
but  their  boundaries  are  unknown.  The 
awkwardness  of  the  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
vernment  in  connecting  the  public  sur- 
veys vvntli  the  preliminary  grant  sur- 
veys v;hich  have  no  legal  validity 
whatever.  The  records  of  the  local 
land  offices  furnish  no  sure  guide  to  the 
home-seeker,  for  the  very  land  he 
wishes  to  select,  which  these  records 
show  to  he  open  to  settlement,  may  be 
included  in  some  undiscovered  grant. 
Immigratioiiis  thus  kept  out  by  the  belief 
that  no  g<;vernment  land  can  be  found. 
Investments  in  permanent  improve- 
ments are  discouraged,  and  industry  and 
thrift  paralyzed;'  The  natural  resources 
of  the  country  are  not  utilized,  while  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness  and  general  de- 
moralization naturally  proceeds  from 
this  calamitous  uncertainty  of  land  ten- 
ures. During  the  last  fifieeti  or  eight- 
een years  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
ha\'ein!portuncd  Congress  continuously 
for  relief,  but  Congress  has  as  continu- 
ously turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  i)eti- 
tions.  'IMic  situation  is  most  jiitiable. 
If  the  country  was  worth  fighting  for 


and  adding  to  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  it  is  surely  worth  governing  and 
caring  for  by  decent  and  civilized 
methods. 

I  pass  now  to  the  remedy  for  these 
evils.  How  is  it  possible  to  secure  a 
just  and  speedy  settlement  of  the  large 
residue  of  claims  yet  undisposed  of  by 
Congress,  which  have  been  examined 
by  the  Surveyor-General  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  General  Land  Office?  Vari- 
ous projects  have  been  urged.  One  of 
them  is  a  Land  Commission  such  as  that 
provided  for  California  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1S51.  This  act  created  a 
tribunal  of  three  members  for  the  adju- 
dication of  the  grant  claims  of  that 
state,  and  allowed  an  appeal -from  their 
decision  to  the  District  Court  and 
thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
L^nited  States.  The  Commission  bill 
for  this  territory,  which  has  had  the 
zealous  support  of  Delegate  Joseph 
and  several  of  his  predecessors,  was 
copied  from  the  California  act,  and  has 
several  times  passed  the  lower  branch 
of  Congress.  Should  it  become  a  law, 
it  will  prove  utterly  disastrous  to  New 
Mexico.  On  this  subject  I  si)eak  ad- 
visedly, and  I  desire  to  speak  with  em- 
phasis. L'nder  the  California  act,  from 
thirty  to*  forty  cases  of  controvertedi" 
title  or  survey  are  \'et  undisposed  of.  at 
the  end  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  liti- 
gation under  it  has  not  otdy  been  pain- 
fully protracted  and  e\(X'edingly  exas- 
perating to  the  parties  concerneil,  l)ut 
the  prosperity  of  California  has  been 
powerfully  retardeil  and  justice  signally 
defeated.      The    Commissioners  were 
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men  of  character  and  ability,  but  their 
sessions  were  held  under  tb.e  immediate 
shadT)w  of  great  monopolies  and  in  an 
atmosphere  strongly  irapre,i:^nated  with 
corruption.  The  hearing  of  the  cases 
was  too  often  practically  cx  parte,  and 
the  arts  of  forgery,  bribery  and  per- 
jury were  employed  with  such  match- 
less skill  that  the  Commission,  in  many 
cases,  became  the  mere  cat's-paw  of 
theft  and  pluader.  All  the  resources 
of  roguery  were  successfully  mobilized 
by  experts  in  robbing  the  'public 
domain,  while  the  worst  of  the  frauds 
and  rascalities  were  concocted  after  the 
Commission  and  Courts  had  entered 
upon  their  work,  and  the  particular  ex- 
igencies' of  the  situation  were  thus  re- 
vealed. Mr.  Bancroft  has  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  History 
of  California,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  : 

Writers  on  subjects  connected  with 
California  annals,  journalists,  judges  of 
the  different  courts,  law^yers  who  took 
part  in  the  long  litigation,  public 
officials  and  private  citizens,  successful 
speculators  like  impoverished  victims, 
squatters  as  well  as  grant  owners^  resi- 
dents and  visitors,  American  pio- 
neers no  less  than  native  Californians 
and  Mexicans,  all — as  their  testimony 
lies  before  me  in  print  auti  manuscript 
— agree  wnth  remarkable  unanimity  that 
the  practical  working  of  the  law  was 
oppressive  and  ruinous;  and  I  heartily 
indorse  the  general  disapproval." 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  no  honest 
man  can  desire  to  see  such  a  project 
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disinterred  and  fastened  like  a  "body  of 
death"  upon  New  Mexico.  The  grant 
cl'aimants  who  have  so  long  preved 
upon  the  territory  are  unitedly  in  favor 
of  it  and  .so,  I  believe,  are  the  lawyers; 
but,  as  a  means  of  speedily  settling 
land  titles,  it  is  utterly  and  absolutely 
preposterous.  Even  if  it  were  unob- 
jectionable in  its  general  features,  its 
provision  for  an  appeal  from  the  Com- 
mision  to  the  territorial  courts  would 
condemn  it;  for  these  courts  are  so 
loaded  down  with  their  proper  work 
that  they  could  not  possibly  dispose  of 
the  cases,  as  all  the  judges  declare. 
The  measure  should  be  entitled  -'An 
act  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  settle- 
ment of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grant 
titles,  and  to  secure  to  the  holders 
thereof  the  unmolested  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them." 

Another  method  of  settling  these 
titles  is  known  as  the  Edmunds  bill, 
and  has  several  times  passed  the  Senate. 
It  refers  these  claims  for  adjudication 
to  the  district  court  of  the  territory  in 
whose  jurisdiction  the  land  may  be  situ- 
ated, with  the  right  of  either  partv  to 
appeal  from  its  decision  within  six 
months,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
territory,  and  from  the  decision  of  that 
court  within  one  year  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
behind  with  its  work  four  or  five  }-ears. 
It  provides  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  judgment  of  the  district  court  shall 
be  against  the  United  States  an  appeal 
must  be  taken  to  the  territorial  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  to  the  Supreme  Ct)urt 
of  the  United  States,  unless  the  At- 
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toriiey-Gonoral  shall  o.henvise  direct. 
So  far  a5  the  Government  is  concerned, 
therefor<^,  all  or  nearly  all  the  cases 
will  reacii  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  claimants,  if 
defeated  in  any  of  the  lower  courts, 
will  be  sure  to  appeal,  inasmuch  as 
they  hold  their  land  without  taxation, 
and  would  reap  its  profits  for  indefinite 
years  through  the  law's  delay.  The 
cases,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  tried 
in  three  several  courts,  in  each  of 
which  it  is  provided  that  oral  evidence 
may  be  heard,  while  in  the  two  lower 
tribunals  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  try  the  cases  at  all,  by  reason 
of  their  overburdened  territorial  busi- 
ness, as  already  stated.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  certainly  beget  litigation, 
and  prove  very  acceptable  to  lawyers, 
but  it  would  be  a  wretched  mockery  of 
its  professed  purpose.  Its  machinery 
is  more  elaborate  in  its  conditions  and 
provisos  and  far  more  conducive  to 
delay  than  that  of  the  California  act, 
while  all  the  fatal  objections  I  have 
pointed  out  to  that  measure  are  applic- 
able, in  all  their  force,  to  the  E^dmunds 
bill.  It  deals  with  just  such  cases  as 
those  referred  to  the  California  Com- 
mission, and  their  hearing  would  take 
place  under  just  such  conditions  as 
those  which  made  the  work  of  that 
Commission  a  cruel  counterfeit  of  jus- 
tice. Tliose  conditions  are  now  lying 
in  wait  for  the  fine  touch  and  dexterous 
manipulation  of  New  Mexican  roguery, 
which  only  asks  that  its  cases  shall  be 
tried  by  a  tribunal  within  easy  reach  of 
its  tactics.    By  the  admission  of  oral 
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testimony  after  nearly  all  the  original 
witnesses  have  died,  it  opens  the  door 
to  wholesale  perjury  and  subornation 
of  perjury  in  the  interest  of  grant 
claimants.  As  I  have  already  shown, 
their  baleful  ascendancy  in  the  territory 
has  had  full  sweep  from  the  beginning, 
and  they  would  naturally  count  on  con- 
trolling this  tribunal  as  they  have  so 
long  controlled  more  formidable  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
obliged  to  confront  this  trained  olig- 
archy of  land  grabbers,  while  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  are  poor,  ignor- 
ant of  our  language  and  laws,  and  prac- 
tically defenceless.  No  man  who  un- 
derstands the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
New  Mexico  and  desires  to  save  its 
people  from  the  vandalism  which  has 
so  long  plundered  them,  can  favor  any 
such  measure. 

Still  another  method  of  settling  these 
titles  has  been  urged,  namely,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Land  Court.  A  bill  provi- 
ding for  this  passed  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives during  the  last  Congress. 
It  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
three  judges  whose  term  of  office  shall 
continue  four  years  and  whose  sessions 
shall  be  held  six  months  in  each  year 
in  the  district  in  which  the  lands  in- 
volved are  situated,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  President  shall  direct.  This 
Land  Court,  with  its  retinue  of  clerks, 
stenographers,  interi)reters  and  deputy 
marshals,  is  to  iteiierate  the  territory 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  and  of 
course  would  enc<^unter  the  overshailow- 
ing  local  intluence  of  the  great  monop- 
olists whose  ascendancy  would  be  in- 
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volved  ill  its  decisions.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appeal  to  the  territorial 
courts  a«d  in  other  respects  is  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  Land  Commis- 
sion project  already  criticised,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  fatal  objections  to  that 
measure.  It  is  the  same  project  under  a 
different  name  and  would  of  course 
prove  equally  disastrous  in  its  practical 
operation. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion more  than  three  years  ago  that  the 
best  and  speediest  method  of  adjudica- 
ting these  claims  would  be  an  act  of 
Congress  referring  them  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office 
for  decision,  v/ith  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  in  other 
cases.  The  Surveyor-General  began 
the  investigation  of  these  claims  as  long 
ago  as  1 85 5,  and  the  work  has  been 
prosecuted  from  year  to  year  by  his 
successors  and  is  now  substantially 
completed.  The  claims  are  on  the  files 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  including 
duly  certified  copies  of  the  papers  in 
each  case;  the  evidence,  both  docum- 
entary and  oral;  the  reports  of  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, and  the  supplementary 
reports  recently  submitted  reviewing 
previous  reports,  all  printed  and  in  their 
orderly  connection.  What  is  obviously 
wanted  is  the  reference  of  the  cases 
thus  prepared  to  the  Land  Department 
for  decision  on  the  basis  of  action  thus 
supplied.  This  would  utilize  the  labor 
expended  in  past  years  in  putting  the 
cases  in  orderly  shape,  and  hasten  their 
decision.     Congress  refuses  to  adjudi- 


cate any  more  of  them;  but  this  cer- 
tainly does  not  make  nugatory  the  re- 
cords thus  prepared,  but  only  necessi- 
tates their  submission  to  the  tribunal 
established  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  all  questions 
touching  the  public  domain.  I  am  un- 
able to  see  any  valid  reason  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  special  tribunal 
for,  the  settlement  of  these  cases. 
Should  it  be  established  it  will  be 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  cases  on  the 
papers  on  file  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  unless  further  evidence  should 
be  procured  through  the  arts  of  per- 
jury and  fraud;  because  the  witnesses, 
as  already  stated,  are  nearly  all  dead, 
and  the  record  of  their  evidence  must 
be  received.  The  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  do  what  is  proposed  is  as  un- 
questionable as  its  authority  to  create  a 
commission,  to  refer  the  cases  to  the 
courts,  or  to  pass  upon  them  itself  as 
submitted  in  the  reports  of  its  own 
committees. 

Some  time  after  the  announcement 
of  this  plan  of  settlement  I  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Lamar,  after  thoroughly 
examining  the  question,  concurred  in 
my  views,  and  he  after\vards  earnestly 
commended  them  to  Congress  in  his 
last  annual  report.  "  As  at  present 
organized   and    equipped."    said  he, 

with  a  slight  increase  in  force,  this 
Department  is  fully  equal  to  dealing 
with  and  determining  all  legal  questions 
arising  under  tiiese  grants.  It  has  at 
its  disposal  legal  talent  trained  and 
familiar  with  questions  of  land  law,  and 
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ill  the  habit  of  acting  judidally  in 
other  cases.  "Representing  the  execu- 
tive 4^P^^*^^"^  "Government, 
this  Department  musf  in  any  event  Ije  a 
large  participant  in  any  action  in  rela- 
tion to  these  grants.  The  official 
documents,  tlie  arcVives,  ancient  and 
modern,  relating  to  the  public  lands 
and  foreign  grants,  are  in  its  custody, 
and  must  there  remain.  Even  were 
laws  enacted  transferring  the  entire 
jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  foreign 
grants  to  the  courts,  it  would  be  al- 
most  impossible  to  separate  the  priv- 
ate lands  from  the  public  land  system 
without  the  intervention  of  this  De- 
partment." Mr.  l>amar  also  fuTly  con- 
curred-in  the  viev/s  I  have  expressed  as 
to  the  pernicious  power  of  local  influ- 
ences over  tribunals  established  at  re- 
mote points,  for  the  settlement  of  large 
private  claims. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  approv- 
ing th'e  method  of  settling  these  titles 
provided  by  the  act  of  July  22,  TS54. 
I  have  already  condemned  it  as  the  be- 
ixinnincj  and  source  of  the  chronic 
squabbles  about  New  Mexican  land 
titles.  There  is  much  force  in  the  ob- 
jection often  urged  against  that  act 
that  the  Surveyor-General  was  not  a 
judicial  officer,  and  that  his  investiga- 
tions were  frequently  hasty  and  ex 
parte  in  their  character.  lUit  if  a  court 
or  commission  was  ever  demanded  it 
was  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  should 
have  been  provided  for  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  then  enacted.  For  more 
than  the  third  of  a  century,  however, 
the  Government  has  acquiesced  in  its 
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vicious  methods  and  failed  to  provide 
any  remedy.  It  is  too  late  now  for  a 
complete  change  of  base.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  play  a  game 
of  fast  and  loose  at  the  bidding  of  the 
grant  claimants,  who  were  perfectly 
content  so  long  as  they  were  able  to 
use  the  old  machinery  in  the  further- 
ance of  their  base  purposes.  It  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  its  past  ■  action 
and  mock  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory by  a  new  project  whiclv  would 
leave  them  in  the  wilderness  at  least 
another  third  of  a  century.  To  do  so 
would  only  add  insult  to  injury.  It 
would  give  them  a  serpent  when  they 
aslc  for  a  fish.  Prompt  action  is  de- 
manded. The  very  machinery  of  a 
court  invites  procrastination,  and  this 
alone  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  its 
creation  now,  even  waiving  the  fatal 
objections  to  it  wdiich  I  have  urged,  and 
conceding  the  wisdom  of  the  measure 
if  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  plan  I 
am  urging  that  there  are  several  thous- 
ands of  these  grants  in  New  Mexico, 
and  that  the  Surveyor-General  could 
not  possibly  dispose  of  them.  But 
this  o])jection  strangely  ignores  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  As  already 
shown,  there  are  only  about  two  hun- 
dred cases  on  the  files  of  th.e  Surveyor- 
General's  office,  where  all  such  chiims 
are  required  to  be  depositeil.  Of  these 
forty-nine  have  been  finally  disposed 
of  by  Congress.  Forty  odd  additional 
cases  arc  in  such  fragmentary  shape 
that  no  action  on  them  is  possil)le. 
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while  the  claimants,  who  were  notified 
•over  three  years  ago  to  perfect  their 
appHcatir)ns.  have  failed  to  do  so.  The 
fair  presumption  is  that  they  have  been 
abandoned.  This  leaves  a  re*yidue  of 
only  a  little  over  one  hundred  cases  to 
be  disposed  of,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  examined  and  re-examitied  and 
forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office. 
The  work  of  the  Surveyor-General  is 
therefore  already  accomplished,  and  it 
is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  amount  of 
it  or  the  difficulty  of  performing  it. 

It  is  further  o|,)jected  that  the  cases 
are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  call  for 
the  most  careful  investigation  by  a  tri- 
bunal clothed  with  ample  authority 
and  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work. 
This  objection  is  as  untenable  as  that 
just  noticed,  aad  could  not  be  urged 
by  any  one  who  understands  the  char- 
acter of  the  claims.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred cases  yet  to  be  adjudicated  a  good 
many  involve  very  small  tracts,  like 
those  of  the  group  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  F9..  These  can  readily  be  dis- 
posed of,  as  they  disclose  little  ground 
of  controversy.  There  are  also  a  good 
many  colony  and  pueblo  grants,  about 
which  there  is  no  real  dispute,  and  in 
which  the  grantees  or  their  descendants 
will  hold  theic  land  by  occupancy  and 
prescription  if  the  grants  should  be 
found  technically  invalid.  Quite  a 
number  of  otjier  claims,  as  I  have  dis- 
covered, are  so  clearly  valid  or  else 
so  manifestly  invalid,  as  to  pre- 
clude controversy  and  make  their  dis- 
position easy  and  merely  formal,  while 
comparatively    few   of    them  involve 


such  controverted  questions  of  law  or 
fact  as  to  require  any  elaborate  investi- 
gation. There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
occult  about  them.  They  involve  none 
of  the  niceties  of  legal  metaphysics. 
As  a  rule,  the  grant  relied  on  by  the 
claimant  is  found  among  the  archives 
on  file  in  the  Surveyor-General's  office, 
and  its  genuineness  is  easily  deter- 
mined. If  it  is  shown  by  the  Tecords 
that  judicial  delivery  of  possession  was 
made,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  were  complied  with,  a  conclusion 
is  readily  reached.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  the  shocking  and  wholesale 
frauds  that  have  harassed  New  Mexico 
in  dealing  with  these  claims  have  their 
origin  in  the  brazen  and  defiant  roguery 
of  the  claimant,  and  not  in  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  cases  as  presented.  I  speak 
from  the  record.  I  have  personally 
examined  nearly  all  the  claims  in  New 
Mexico,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  v/hole  batch  of  thera 
could  be  disposed  of  in  from  one 
to  two  years  by  a  competent  lawyer 
who  would  industriously  apply  himself 
to  the  task  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity,  or  even  excuse, 
for  a  court  or  commission*  to  pass  upon 
these  cases  which  are  such  as  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Land  Department  are  ac- 
customed to  examine  and  conipetent  to 
decide,  and  involve  no  greater  interests 
than  those  constantly  adjudicated  by 
the  head  of  that  department  with  the 
help  of  his  legal  advisers. 

It  is  not  pretentled,  of  course,  that 
no  mistakes  would  be  made  by  the 
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Land  Departnieiit  in  its  decisions.  No 
infallible  tribunal  has  yet  been  devised 
for  the  settlement  of  legal  controversies. 
Our  higher  ci)urts  sometimes  go  astray. 
I  have  shown  what  a  perfect  travesty  of 
both  justice  and  law  was  the  California 
Land  Commissian,  which  was  simply  a 
court  in  its  functions,  and  that  the 
other  proposed  methods  of  settling 
grant  titles  are  no  better.  Xor  do  I 
forget  the  shameful  recreancy  of  the 
Land  Department  itself  in  dealing  with 
them  in  past  years.  But  sonic  mode  of 
settlement  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  the  question  I  am  considering  is 
one  of  alternatives.  We  are  obliged  to 
deal  with  the  problem  as  the  unfortunate 
facts  of  !he  past  have  made  it.  We 
cannot  escape  history."  The  settle- 
ment of  these  cases  is  demanded,  and  it 
is  the  paramount  question.  So  far  as 
the  welfare  of  New  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  better  to  approve 
all  fraudulent  claims,  or  to  reject  all 
valid  ones,  than  to  have  no  settlement 
at  all,  aqd  thus  prolong  interminably 
h  e  wrangle  about  land  titles  which  has 
tso  long  laid  waste  the  territory  and 
made  it  the  paradise  of  thieves. 

In  this  earnest  plea  for  New  ATexico 
my  purpose  has  been  to  lay  the  truth 
before  the  country  and  thus,  if  possible, 
to  influence  public  opinion.  No  sub- 
ject is  more  strangely  misunderstood  or 
extensively  misrepresented  than  the 
present  status  of  the  territory  and  the 
facts  which  explain  it.  Congress  itself 
has  not  grasped  the  question,  as  T  have 
shown  by  its  legislation  respecting  these . 
grants  in  the  beginning,  and  its  per- 


fectly abortive  attempts  in  later  years 
to  undo  the  mischiefs  of  its  own  work. 
There  is  no  hope  for  New  Mexico  save 
in  such  a  general  enlightenment  of  the 
people  of  every  section  of  the  Union 
touching  its  real  condition  and  its 
actual  needs  as  shall  point  the  way  to 
its  deliverance.  It  is  to  this  end  solely 
that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
sent, in  the  columns  of  this  magazine, 
such  trustworthy  facts  as  I  have  derived 
from  the  official  work  I  have  performed 
relating  especially  to  the  question  I 
have  discussed.  It  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death  to  the  territory,  while  the 
territory  is  powerless  to  help  itself.  To 
Congress  alone  can  it  appeal  for  relief, 
and  Congress  should  not'forsw^ear  itself 
by  treating  this  appeal  with  indifference 
and  implied  contempt.  The  remedy  I 
have  commended  would  breathe  new 
life  into  New  Mexico  through  the  resti- 
tution of  its  stolen  domain.  The  influx 
of  settlers  from  the  states  and  from  the 
Old  World  would  secure  the  settlement 
of  its  lands  and  the  development  of  its 
mineral  wealth.  Compact  settlements 
and  free  schools  would  dispute  the  su- 
premacy of  overshadowing  monopolies 
and  hold  them  at  bay,  while  the  rogues 
and  mercenaries  who  have  so  long  held 
the  territory  by  the  throat,  would  be 
sent  to  the  rear.  The  steadily  increas- 
ing pressure  of  population  would  neces- 
sitate practicable  methods  of  irrigation 
not  yet  utilized,  and  thus  convert  into 
arable  land  large  areas  now  used  only 
for  grazing.  Such,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  some  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the 
panacea  I  have  ventured  to  prescribe, 
while  the  birth  of  a  new  state  would 
crown  the  redemption  of  a  territory. 

Gf.orue  W.  Julian. 
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IN  HARMAR'S 


1775- 

In  the  Indian  border  warfare  be- 
tween 17S8  and  1795  a  leading  figure 
was  that  of  David  Zeigler  whose  story 
is  typical  of  that  of  many  of  our  early 
German  soldiers."  *  He  also  won 
great  praise  "  for  courage  and  military 
abilitv  durins:  the  Revolution  and  took 
much  pride  in  having  the  best  drilled 
company  in  his  regiment.  He  began 
his  military  career  as  an  officer  in 
Frederick  the  Great's  army  and  also 
served  in  the  Russian  army  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine  Second  during  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks,  which  ended 
with  the  cession  of  the  Crimea  to 
Russia.    ^lajor  Denny  states   in  his 

Military  Journal  "  that  Zeigler  was 
also  at  one  time  in  the  Saxon  service. 

Major  Zeigler  was  born  at  the  city  of 
Heidelberg  in  174S.  xAt  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  the  Germans  were 
even  greater  favorites  in  America  , 
than  the  French  officers.  ''The 
Seven  Years'  War  made  the  name 
of  Germany  and  its  great  leader 
Frederick  popular  throughout  the  col- 
onies. Town,  village  and  wayside  inn 
displayed  the  well-known  sharp 
features  and  high  shoulders  as  a  sign, 
and  the  *  King  of  Prussia  '  was  a  favor- 

*  Kosengarten's  (iernian  Soldier  in  the  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 


■1792. 

ite  name  for  taverns—then  of  more  im- 
portance than  to-day — on  all  the  high 
roads  between  the  great  towns. ' '  When 
Carlyle  was  seeking  illustrations  for 
his  life  of  "Fritz"  he  discovered  in 
an  obscure  print  shop  a  cheap  and 
gaudily  colored,  picture  of  Frederick 
the  Great  which  struck  him  as  the  best 
portrait  of  the  King  which  he  had 
seen.  A  copy  of  this  picture  hung  in 
Major  Zeigler's  dining-room  at  Cincin- 
nati. And  as  the  Major,  who  was  as 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  Frederick  as 
Carlyle,  had  seen  his  hero,  probably 
the  historian  was  right  when  he  gave 
this  special  enpaving  the  place  of 
honor  in  his  great  work. 

Zeigler  emigrated  to  America  in 
1775,  settling  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  came  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  our  army,  and  in 
June,  1775^  ^^'^s  commissioned  third 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  Ross's  company  of 
riflemen  which  was  recruited  in  Lan- 
caster county.  President  Reed,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  one  of  his  letters 
written  while  with  \Vashington  in 
Massachusetts,  mentions  the  arrival  at 
Cambridge,  escorted  by  Captain  Ross's 
company,  of  a  supply  of  powder,  an 
article  of  which  the  army  was  in  des- 
perate need.    On  the  25th  of  June, 
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1775,  Zeiglcr  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  Col.  William 
ThomT)son's  battalion  of  riflemen. 
This  regiment  was  more  than  half  made 
up  of  Germans  and  was  ''the  second 
to  enlist  for  the  war  under  Washing- 
ton." 

January  16,  1777,  Zeigler  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Contin- 
ental Infantry,  and  December  S,  177S, 
was  promoted  Captain.  From  his  pro- 
motion till  T7S3.  t^^e  end  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  he  served  as  Senior 
Captain  in  this  regiment.  The  First 
Pennsylvania  Continental  Infantry  was 
originally  known  as  Hand's  Rifle  Bat- 
talion "in  the  army  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  composed  of  militia  raised  in  1775 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
name  of  the  regiment  was  changed 
when  it  was  taken  into  the  Continental 
army  jn  1776.  Hand's  Battalion  was 
ordered  in  1776  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Soon 
after,  April  i,  17 76, its  Colonel,  Edward 
Hand,  was  promoted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. James  Chambers,  who  entered 
the  regiment  as  Captain  in  1775,  and 
was  promoted  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
March  7,  1776,  was  commissioned  Col- 
onel by  Congress  September  28,  1776, 
and  commanded  the  regiment  till  17S1. 
The  rifle  battalion,  though  not  taken 
into  the  Continental  service  till  July, 

1776,  held  its  rank  from  i  775»  ^^^^  ^^^'^^ 
of  its  enlistment.  The  First  Pennsyl- 
vania was  also  sometimes  called  the 
American  Regiment. 

It  was  resolved  May  5,  177S,  that 
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Congress  approves  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's i>lan  for  ''a  well-organized  in- 
spectorship, and  Baron  Steuben  was 
appointed  Inspt- ctor-Generai.  lns])ec- 
tors  were  appointed  for  every  division 
and  an  Assistant  Xuspector  for  each 
brigade."  Capt.  Zeigler  was  appointed 
December  8,  17 78  (the  same  day  that 
he  was  promote'd  Captain),  Brigade  In- 
spector of  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade, 
Department  of  the  South. 

The  First  Pennsylvania  Continental 
Infantry  distinguished  itself  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  August  20th  to 
30th,  1776.  It  was  considered  an 
honor  to  belong  to  this  regiment.  The 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  said 
that  the  valor  of  the  Southern  troops 
(Pennyslvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
regiments)  during  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  inspired  the  whole  army.  Lieut. - 
Col.  Chambers  wrote  to  his  wife  after 
this  engagement:'^-  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  retreat  off  Long  Island  ;  and 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  it  was  done 
with  great  secrecy.  Very  few  of  the 
officers  knew  it  till  they  were  on  the 
boats,  supposing  that  an  attack  was  in- 
tended. A  discovery  of  our  intention 
to  the  enemy  would  have  been  fatal  to 
us.  The  Pennsylvania  troo]>s  were 
done  great  honor  by  being  chosen  the 
corps  dc  reserve  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  regiments  of  Cols.  Hand,  Ilagan, 
Shea  and  Hazlett  were  detailed  for  that 
purpui4i^  We  kept  »f>  fires  with  out- 
posts stationed,  until  all  the  rest  were 

■•^  ML'in.'ir  of  Churloitc  Cli;\n\hers  hv  her 
graiulson  Lcwi>  II.  (I;\rranl.  Printed  for  ihe 
author.  IMiihidclphia. 
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over.  We  left  the  lines  after  it  was  fair 
day  and  then  came  off.  Never  was  a 
greater  felt  of  generalship  shown  than 
this  retreat  ;  to  bring  off  an  army  of 
tw-elve  thousand  men,  within  sight  of  a 
strong  enemy,  possessed  of  as  strong  a 
fleet  as  ever  floated  on  our  seft€,  without 
any  loss  and  saving  all  the  baggage. 
Gen.  Washington  saw  the  last  over 
himself." 

The  First  Pennsj'lvania  assisted  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  Brunswick  in 
June,  1777  ;  opposed  the  Hessians  un- 
der Gen.  Kinyphausen  at  Chadd's 
Ferry,  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  did 
good  service  on  June  2S,  17  78,  at  Mon- 
mouth. The  losses  of  Chambers'  crack 
regiment  in  the  various  engagements  in 
which  it  shared  were  very  great.  At 
the  inspection  of  the  First  regiment  at 
West  Point,  October  5,  1779,  there  were 
present  the  colonel,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, and  major;  5  captains,  9  lieu- 
tenants, 2  ensigns,  i  surgeon,  24  ser- 
geants, sixteen  corporals,  thirteen  drums 
and  fifes  and  only  eighty-three  privates. 
Total,  236;  enlisted  for  the  war,  232; 
for  three  years,  4. 

After  the  battle  of  Monnujuth  the 
First  rennsy4vania  was  witli  the  army 
at  White  Plains,  AVest  Point  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  near  the 
Hudson  river.  July  20,  17S0,  Gen. 
Wayne  issued  the  following  order 
in  regard  to  the  engagement  at 
Bergen's  Point:  '"A  detachment  of  the 
First  regiment  will  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  jefugees  towards  Pauhis  Hook. 
Whilst  this  is  performing  the  artillery 
will  be  preparing  to  demolish  the  block 


houses  ;  every  precaution  will  be  used 
to  guard  against  any  serious  conse- 
quences from  up  the  river ;  and  should 
the  enemy  be  hardy  enough  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  this  post  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, it  may  add  never  fading  laurels 
to  troops  which  have  always  stepped 
the  first  for  glory,  and  who  have  every- 
thing to  expect  from  victory,  nothing 
to  dread  from  disgrace  ;  for,  although 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  command 
success,  the  General  is  well  assured 
they  will  produce  a  conviction  to  the 
world  that  they  deser\'e  it." 

Col.  Chambers  wrote '  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  engagement 
at  Bergen's  Point  to  his  wife  :  • -About 
the  20th  of  July  Gen.  Wayne  formed  a 
design  of  attacking  a  block  house  built 
b\'  the  British  on  the  banks  of  Nurth 
river,  on  the  point  that  runs  down  to 
Bergen,  six  or  seven  miles  above  that 
town  ;  and  had  orders  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  bring  o^  the  cattle. 
The  General  marched  the  Pennsylvania 
division  down  in  the  n,ight  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  place  of  action,  and 
tlien  in  the  morning  ordered  the  Second 
Brigade  to  take  post  near  Fort  Lee.  to 
l^revent  tlie  enemy  from  crossing  from 
Fort  Washington  and  falling  on  the 
rear  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  at- 
tack. After  making  the  disposition 
necessary,  niy  regiment  was  onlered  to 
advance  and  commence  the  attack  and 
to  cover  the  artillery,  which  was  done 
with  unparalelled  bravery.  Advancing 
to  the  abattis,  which  was  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  house,  several  crept  through, 
and  there  continuetl  under  an  incessant 
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fire  till  ordered  away.  They  retreated 
with  reluctance.  The  foe  kept  close 
iindes  shelter,  firing  through  loo})-holes. 
Our  men  and  artillery  kept  up  a  galling 
tire  on  the  house,  but  at  last  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  as  our  pieces  were 
too  weak  to  penetrate.  There  were 
twelve  killed  of  the  First  regiment,  and 
four  of  them  within  the  abattis." 

On  July  23  Gen.  Wayne  issued  the 
following  highly  complimentary  orders: 
^'  It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  Gen. 
Wayne  acknowledges  to  the  worthy 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command 
since  the  20th  inst.,  that  he  never  saw 
more  true  fortitude  tlian  that  exhibited 
on  the  2 1  St  by  the  troops  immediately 
at  ttie  point  of  action  ;  such  was  the 
enthusiastic  bravery  of  all  ranks  of 
officers  and  men  that  the  First  regiment, 
no  longer'capable  of  constraint,  rushed 
with  impetuosity  over  the  abattis  and 
up  to  the  stockades  from  which  they 
were  with  difficulty  withdrawn ;  the 
contagion  spread  to  the  Second,  but  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  field  and  other 
officers  of  each  regiment  they  were  at 
last  restrained  .  .  .  The  General 
fondly  hopes  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  prowess  of  these  troops 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  European 
and  American  world." 

At  the  period  we  have  now  reached  the 
American  soldiers  were  suffering  from  the 
want  of  the  comforts  and  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  October  12,  1779,  l>ieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Harmar,  Inspector  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  reportitig  the 
condition  of  the  troops  under  his  in- 
spection wrote  :     Their  clothing  (which 


was  drawn  last  fall  at  Fredericksburg) 
is  now  old  and  tattered,  shirts  and 
blankets  greatly  wanted,  and  scarcely  a 
good  hat  in  the  whole  division.  The 
daily  and  hard  fatigue  at  this  post  (West 
Point)  must  consequently  soon  render 
them  worse.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  inconveniences,  they  are  well 
armed  and  cut  'as  clean  and  decent  an 
appearance  as  circumstances  can  pos- 
bly  admit."  The  condition  of  the 
troops,  as  Harmar  foresaw,  did  grow 
worse.  The  men  and  officers  became 
discontented  and  at  length  occurred  on 
January  i,  1781,  the  mutiny  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  at  Morristown.  Even 
such  brave  and  patriotic  officers  as 
Harmar  and  Butler  were  nearly  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  and  uttered  their 
complaints  in  severe  and  almost  un- 
justifiable language.  About  two  weeks 
before  the  mutiny  occurred,  Gen. 
Wayne  wrote  a  letter  dated  Mount 
Kimble,  December  16,  T7S0,  to  Presi- 
dent Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  puts 
the  actual  grievances  of  the  officers  and 
men  in  a  strong  light.  He  writes : 
''Your  favor,  without  date,  inclosing 
Capt.  Zeigler's  appointment  as  state 
clothier  and  issuing  commissary  of 
state  stores,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 

a  few  days  since  I  have 

therefore  directed  Capt.  Zeigler  to  wait 
on  your  Excellency  with  the  inclosed 
returns  and  estimate  of  clothing  on  the 
presumption  that  the  most  effectual 
means  will  be  adopted  to  secure  a  full 
su[>ply  of  that  essential  article  anil  that 
every  exertion  will  be  used  for  the  im- 
mediate completion  of  our  quota  of 
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troops.  .  .  .  Our  soldiery  are  not 
devoid  of  reason in^^  faculties,  nor  are 
they  callous  to  the  first  feelings  of  na- 
ture; they  have  now  served  their  coun- 
try with  fidelity  for  five  years,  poorly 
clothed,  badly  fed  and  worse  paid  ;  of 
the  last  article,  trifling  as  it  is,  they 
have  not  seen  a  paper  dollar,  in  the 
way  of  pay,  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
In  this  situation  the  enemy  begin  to 
work  upon  their  passions  and  have  found 
means  to  circulate  some  proclama- 
tions among  them.  Capt.  Zeigler  will 
be  able  to  inform  your  Excellency  of 
matters  I  don't  choose  to  commit  to 
paper." 

An  act  to  take  effect  January  i,  17S1, 
Vas  passed  by  Congress  reducing  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  six  regiments,  and 
allowing  such  officers  as  wished  to  re- 
tire with  honorable  provision  and 
exemption  from  various  duties.  Col. 
Chamhei:s  a\ailed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  quit  the  ser\'ice,  after 
nearly  six  years  of  faithful  service,* 
and  Col.  Broadhead.  of  the  Eighth  regi- 
ment, took  command  of  the  gallant 
First  Pennsylvania  Continental  Infantry. 
Broadhead  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Brevet-Colonel  Josiah  Harmar,  who 
had  previously  been  Lieirtenant-Colonel 
of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  regiment. 
The  history  of  Zeigler's  military 
career  is  from  this  date  to  i  791,  also, 
the  history  of  the  military  career  of  the 
first  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army.  Harmar  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  First.  June  6.  t;Si. 
-  After  the  reduction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
*Memoir  of  Charlotte  Chambers. 


vania  regiments  and  the  discharge 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  revolt, 
their  officers  were  ordered  to  differ- 
ent towns  in  Pennsylvania  to  re- 
cruit. Alexander  Graydon  tells  us 
in  his  memoirs  that  recruitini^,  drilling 
and  all  the  drudgery  which,  in  old  mili- 
tary establishments  in  that  age.  be- 
longed to  sergeants,' corporals, -etc.,  in 
the  Revolution  devolved  on  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  required  unremitted 
personal  attention.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  '"'men' and  officers  were 
never  to  be  separated  and  hence  to  see 
the  persons  who  were  to  command  them 
and  above  all  the  Captain  was  deemed 
of  vast  importance.  Recruiting  was  to 
the  officers  a  very  unpleasant  business." 
Zeigler  had  his  full  share  of  this  dis- 
agreeable work  during  the  seventeen  or 
more  years  he  served  in  the  army  of  his 
adopted  country. 

The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  as- 
sembled at  York  in  1781  for  the  expe- 
dition into  Virginia  under  command  of 
\Vayne,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  began 
their  forced  march.  On  June  iS,  they 
joined  the  troops  uniier  Lafayette  and 
moved  towards  Richmond,  where  Corn- 
wallis  and  the  British  army  lay.  and 
thence  on  towards  Williamsburg,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Baron  Steuben 
with  some  new  levies.  A  smart  skirmish 
occurred  near  \Villiamsl)iirg,  between 
the  Pennsylvania  brigade  under  Col. 
Butler  and  the  British  partisan  Simcoe, 
and  the  latter  retreated.  Soon  after 
\Va\'ne  attempted  to  surprise  Corn- 
wall is.  The  boldness  of  their  com- 
mander advanced  the  Pennsylvania  Fn- 
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fDHtry  into  a  ;)0?ilion  of  grcvit  danger 
from  wliich  they  were  extracted  by  still 
greater^  daring."  The  hardihood  of 
U'nync  led  Cornwallis  to  suspect  an 
auibiiscatie  and  hesitate  in  pursuir; 
otlienuse  AVayne  and  all  his  force 
wouM  liave  been  taken.  The  Ameri- 
cans retreated  with  a  loss  of  ii8 
wounded  and  prisoners,  including  ten 
ofticers.  At  thf  siege  of  Yorktown  the 
I'eiinsylvania  troops  distinguished  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  Hamil- 
ton. Though  Ziegler's  name,  as  he 
was  only  a  Captain,  does  not  occur  in 
tlie  histories  of  the  Southern  campaign, 
ae  lought  m  many  of  the  battles  and 
was  a  part  of  the  army  whose  exploits 
they  relate,  and  the  story  of  "Wayne's 
and  St:  Clair's  and  Greene's  expcdi- 
ti.jns  is  an  im})Ortant  part  of  his  bio- 
graphy. 

On  the  ist  of  November  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  commanded  by  St. 
Ciairbel;an  their  march  for  South  Caro- 
lina. Harmar's  regiment  reached  Gen. 
Greene's  encampment  at  Round  O., 
January *4,  17S2,  weary  from  their  long 
tram})  and  greatly  diminished  in  num- 
bers. It  liad  taken  ihem  nearly  two 
monihs  to  march  from  Yorktown,  yet 
Cui.  Iiarmar  wrote  in  his  journal,  1  V'- 
cernbcr  9,  1781:  "We  march  loo  ra- 
pidly ;  at  this  rate  we  shall  bring  but  a 
small  reinforcement  to  Gen.  Greene." 
**  Soiue  strengtli,"  as  is  stated  in 
Greene's  life,  by  his  grandson,  ''they 
did  briiig,  and,  as  time  revealed,  much 
discontent  and  mutiny." 

in  regard  to  the  mutiny,  Gen.  Greene 
wrote  to  President  Reed,  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, on  July  iS,  17S2,  from  head- 
quarters, Ashley  River:  '-Our  condi- 
tion has  been  deplorable  for  want  of 
clothing  until  within  afewdays.  Norhas 
our  situation  been  much  more  eligible 
in  the  article  of  provisions  ;  what  we 
have  had  being  bad,  and  frequently 
without  any.  I,  suppose  you've  heard 
of  the  mutiny  in  the  army.  The 
symptoms  first  appeared  in  your  line 
and  soon  communicated  itself  to  the 
Maryland  line.  I  hung  a  sergeant  and 
sent  off  four  others,  which  totally  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  never  was  there  a  greater 
change  than  has  taken  place  among  the 
troops  in  consequence  of  it.  Not  a 
murmur  or  complaint  has  been  uttered 
since.  I  believe  the  first  mutiny,  which 
happened  in  your  line,  originated  in  too 
much  indulgence ;  and  the  froward 
spirit  which  arose  from  it  had  not  been 
fully  suppressed.  I  wish  I  may  see  no 
more  of  it." 

Harmar's  regiment  was  present  at 
the  investment  and  surrender  of  Char- 
leston, remaining  a  year  and  five  months 
in  South  Carolina.  On  the  30th  of 
December,  17S2,  the  six  Pennsylvania 
regiments  which  were  reduced  by  death 
and  desertions  were  incorporateti  into 
one  regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Col.  Ifarmar, 
who  had  acted  as  Adjutant-General 
since  the  junction  of  the  troops  with 
Gen.  Greene.  Harmar's  regiment  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  in  detachments, 
by  sea,  in  June,  17S3.  They  took  no 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  PennsyKania 
troops  which  occurred  after  their  re- 
turn, but  guarded  the  Governor's  house 
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and  paraded  ^^arket  street  to  reassure 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  ''To  us," 
Major  Denny  says,  who  were  strangers 
in  our  own  state,  this  business  (the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction)  was  unknown." 

On  the  3d  of  December,  17S3,  the 
American  army,  except  a  few  men  un- 
der a  Captain  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  dis- 
banded by  proclamation  of  Congress. 
The  disbandment  of  the  army  was  soon 
followed  by  a  resolution  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  raising  of  a  regiment 
for  ser\-ice  on  the  western  frontier. 
The  regiment  was  to  consist  of  10  com- 
panies of  seventy  men  each,  portioned 
as  follows :  Pennsylvania,  four  com- 
panies and  Lieutenant-Colonel  com- 
manding ;  New  Jersey,  one  company ; 
New  York,  three  companies  and  a  Major. 
The  states  made  the  appointm.ents  in 
the  first  instance  which  were  confirmed 
by  Congress. 

The  officers  of  the  new  regiment 
had  all  served  during  the  Revolution. 
Col.  Harmar  was  in  France,  where 
he  had  been  sent  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  ratification  of  peace, 
when  Congress  resolved'  to  raise  the 
regiment,  but  the  command  was  re- 
served for  him,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
appointments  not  made  till  he  returned, 
for  he  was  esteemed  for  his  ''high  mili- 
tary reputation  and  character  for  vigil- 
ance and  discipliiH". "  Denny  says  that 
"  Gov.  Miflin  at  this  time  was  presi- 
dent of  Congress  and  very  popular  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Harmar's  great  friend ; 
but  the  Colonel's  character  as  a  military 
man  stood  high;  the  regiment  he  brought 
from  the  South  eclipsed  everything." 
2 


The  officers  who  served  under  Har- 
mar seem  usually  to  have  become  his 
warm  personal  friends,  and  retained 
their  intimacy  with  him  and  his  family 
till  the  end  of  their  lives.  This  was 
certainly  true  of  Maj.  Zeigler.  Har- 
maris  described  as  "tall  and  well  built, 
with  a  manly  port,  blue  eyes  and  keen 
martial  glance.  He  was  very  bald,  wore 
a  cocked  hat  and  his  powdered  hair  in 
a  cue,"  and  had  the  ''grace,  the  dignity 
and  scholarship  of  the  old  school." 

Zeigler  was  commissioned  Captain  in 
the  First  regiment,  August  12,  17S4. 
Before  September  his  company  and  the 
three  other  Pennsylvania  companies  of 
recruits  were  nearly  'full  and  encamped 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 
The  four  companies  marched  in  Sep- 
tember for  Fort  Mcintosh,  twentv-nine 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  General  Harmar 
joing  them  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  ofiicers 
stationed  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  though 
living  far  from  the  centre  of  civilization, 
were  not  wholly  deprived  of  comforts 
or  of  pleasure.  Their  table  was  sup- 
plied with  delicacies  which  they  could 
not  always  obtain  in  their  Eastern 
homes.  However,  they  no  doubt  grew 
tired  after  a  time,  of  these  dainties  of 
the  wilderness  and  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  their  wild  birds  or  venison 
for  a  roast  from  a  butcher's  shop  or  a 
barn  yanl  fowl.  They  enjoyed  them- 
selves very  much  hunting  and  fishing, 
nevertheless.  The  woods  were  alive 
with  a  great  variety  of  game  and  the 
rivers  full  of  the  finest  fish.  In  tlic 
proper  season  the  earth  was  lu\uriai\tly 
covered  with  wihl  strawberries.  Rich 
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cream  was  not  lacking,  and  they  had 
both  it  and  the  berries  in  such  abun- 
ance  that  they  were  almost  surfeited 
with  them. 

The  officers  were  many  of  them  very 
polished  and  agreeable  gentlemen,  ac- 
customed to  all  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gances of  life  in  Philadelpliia  and  other 
.  large  towns  of  that  day.  Some  of  them 
had  visited  European  cities  and  had 
first  met  there  or  renewed  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  foreign  officers  who 
served  in  our  army.  A  typical  officer 
of  the  First  regiment  was  Dr.  John 
Elliot,  who  though  not  stationed  at 
'Mcintosh,  served  as  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  after  it  was  stationed  in  the 
Northwest  territory.  Dr.  Drake  gave 
\  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Elliot  in 
his  Discourses  on  Early  Physicians  of 
Cincinnati:  *^Dr.  John  Elliot  came  out 
with  St.  Clair.  He  was  stationed  here 
at  various  times  and  was  disbanded 
with  the -regiment  to  which  he  belonged 
in  1802.  In  the  summer  of  1804  I  saw 
him  in  Dayton,  a  highly  accomplished 
gentleman,  with  a  purple  siik  coat  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  surround- 
ing thickets  of  brush  and  high  bushes." 
He  died  in  Dayton  in  1809,  and  was 
buried  with  military  honors^  Capt. 
James  Steele's  company  of  light  dra- 
goons heading  the  funeral  procession. 

Harmar's  regiment  in  the  Continental 
army  was  sometimes  called  the ''Ameri- 
can" and  he  also  named  the  First  U.  S. 
Infantry  the  First  American  regiment, 
to  indicate  that  it  was  under  the  direct 
control,  of  Congress,  for  he  knew  and 
dreaded  the  difnculties  and  discourage- 


ments under  which  a  commander  of 
state  militia  labored.  It  was  Harmar's 
ardent  wish,  as  he  said  in  1788,  thatanew 
government  might  be  speedily  adopted 
and  that  all  state  affairs  as  far  as 
the  army  was  concerned  might  cease. 
He  thought  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  then  hope  for  order 
and  regularity.  He  wrote  the  following 
in  the  same  vein  to  Gen.  Knox  from 
Fort  Mcintosh,  July  i,  1785:  ''Sir, 
the  cockade  we  wear  is  the  union  (black 
and  white).  Perhaps  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  national  one,  if  so,  be 
pleased  to  send  me  your  directions 
about  the  color;  and  if  you  should  ap- 
prove a  national  march  (without  copy- 
ing French  or  British)  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  instructed." 

The  first  American  regiment  was  en- 
listed for  one  year,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1785,  the  time  expired.  Seventy  effec- 
tive men  were  re-engaged  and  the  rest 
discharged;  officers  who  were  willing  to 
remain  in  the  service  were  retained. 
An  act  of  Congress  passed  April  7, 
1785,  reduced  the  pay  of  officers,  and 
there  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content and  grumbling,  but  a  number 
were  nevertheless  willing  to  remain 
on  the  establishment"  after  the  reduc- 
tion. •  A  Captain's  pay  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
was  $604  in  1784;  $420  in  i7S5,  and 
$530  in  1795-  The  officers  who  con- 
sented to  continue  in  the  service  in 
1785,  except  those  in  command  of  the 
re-enlisted  men,  went  East  to  the  states 
of  which  they  were  citizens  to  recruit. 
The  new  company  formed  of  the  old 
soldiers  was  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Great  Miami  where,  on  the  site  of 
North  Bend,  they  built  Fort  Finney, 
named*for  their  commander.  The  day 
after  they  left  Mcintosh,  ''a  very  pretty- 
looking  company,"  commanded  by 
Capt.-  Doughty  of  New  York,  arrived 
at  the  fort.  They  were  afterwards 
marched  to  the  Muskingum  where  they 
built  Fort  Harraar. 

Zeigler  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
went  to  Pennsylvania  to  recruit.  Octo- 
ber 6,  17S5,  as  we  learn  from  Buel's 
journal,  Zeigler's,  Hamtramck's  and 
Strong's  companies  of  recruits  were 
slatioued  at  West  Point.  Major  Wyllys 
arrived  November  17th  from  New 
York  with  orders  for  the  troops  to 
march  immediately  for  the  West.  They 
rested  four  days  at  Fort  Pitt  and  ar- 
rived at  Mcintosh  in  December.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  1 786,  Zeigler's  and  Strong's 
companies  embarked  from  Mcintosh 
for  the  Muskingum,  arriving  IMay  8th, 
and  encamping  in  the  w^oods  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Harmar  not  then  com- 
pleted* May  loth  they  left  the  Muskin- 
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gum  for  Fort  Finney.  May  iS,  as 
Major  Denny  records,  Zeigler's  com- 
pany of  seventy  men,  Lieut.  Beattie, 
Dr.  Allison  and  the  Major  from  Con- 
necticut who  was  in  command,  arrived 
at  Fort  Finney.  In  July  of  this  year, 
evacuating  Fort  Finney,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  -Miami,  Zeigler's  and 
Major  Finney*s  companies  built  a  small 
fort  which  they  also  called  Finney  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  Ohio  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants from  the  Indians.  In  January, 
1787,  Zeigler's,  Doughty' s.  Strong's  and 
Heart's  companies  were  at  Fort  Har- 
mer,  officers  and  men  in  close  quar- 
ters." Ferguson's  company  of  artillery 
was  at  Mcintosh;  Hamtrarack,  Mc- 
Curdy  and  Mercer  had  put  up  quarters 
after  their  duty  of  guarding  surveyers 
ended,  at  a  place  which  they  called 
Fort  Steuben  about  thirty  miles  above 
Mcintosh;  another  company,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Bunbeck  of  New 
York,  was  at  West  Point.  The  little 
array  was  widely  scattered  till  1790, 
when  the  Indian  troubles  began. 

Mary  D.  Steele. 
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EX-SENATOR  J.   N.  CAM 

Johnson  M.  Camden  is  a  native 
West  Virginian,  having  been  born  in 
182S  in  Lewis  county,  in  what  was  then 
known  as  Western  Virginia,  being  that 
portion  of  Virginia  lying  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains.  His  ancestors 
were  of  English  descent.  His  grand- 
parents came  from  Maryland,  into 
what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  West- 
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ern  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Mr.  Camden's  life  from  boyhood 
has  been  full  of  activity  ami  enter- 
prise, and  has  been  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  development,  growth 
and  prosperity  of  his  native  state. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  the  hardy  en- 
joyments of  pioneer  life  in  a  country 
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abounding  in  game,  and  his  reputation 
with  the  ritie  while  still  a  ooy  is  well 
remembere*d  by  his  associates.  His 
education  was  such  as  the  schools  of 
that  section  afforded,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years  when  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  his  home,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  becoming  State-'s  Attorney 
for  Braxton  and  Nicholas  counties. 
Having  a  practical  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing and  civil  engineering,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  this 
period  to  surveying  and  identifying  the 
numerous  unsettled  titles  to  large 
bodies  of  land  in  that  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  writer  has  heard  him  say, 
that  at  this  period  of  his  life  what  is 
now  the  state  of  West  Virginia  was  the 
most  interesting  country  he  has  ever 
seen.  It  contained  less  than  100,000 
population  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
without  a  mile  of  railroad,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  assisted  as  one  of 
the  engineers  in  locating  the  third  mud 
turnpike  road  in  that  territory.  The 
wide  knowledge  of  the  country  and  in- 
sight into  its  resources  gained  thus 
early  in  life  inii)ressed  him  with  its  re- 
sources and  value  when  developed, 
and  inspired  in  him  an  ardent  desire 
for  its  progress,  which  has  since  made 
him  a  leader  in  most  of  the  enterprises 
in  his  state. 

Mr.  Camden's  disposition  and  fond- 
ness for  active  life  soon  led  him  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  law  and  en- 
gage in  such  pursuits  as  the  g'-owth  of 


his  state  made  most  available.  His 
most  important  successes  commenced 
with  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  his 
state  in  1S59-60.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  realize  the  great  value  of  this 
discovery,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  presented  on  a  large 
scale  by  purchasing  territory,  and  en- 
gaging in  all  branches  of  its  develop- 
ment and  manufacture.  His  relation 
to  the  oil  interests  soon  led  him  into  a 
connection  \vith  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  made  him  a  prominent  mem- 
ber and  director  in  that  organization 
for  some  years. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  in  1S62,  Mr.  Camden 
has  perhaps  been  identified  more  closely 
with  its  history  and  growth  than  any 
other  man  in  the  State.  Parkersburg, 
his  home,  owes  to  him  much  of  the 
thrift  and  enterprise  which  .  has  con- 
verted it  from  a  village  into  the  second 
city  of  the  state.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  its  First  National  Bank  organ- 
ized in  .1S62,  and  has  continued  its 
president  to  this  time,  besides  being 
interested  in  other  banks  in  the  state. 

Among  the  public  improvements 
organized  and  largely  due  to  his  exer- 
tions, are  the  Ohio  River  railroad,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  Wheeling  to  the  Kentucky 
line  ;  the  Clarksburg  Cv:  Weston  rail- 
road;  tlie  \\'eston  Os:  Biickhannon  rail- 
road. He  is  also  interested  with  ex- 
Senator  Davis  in  the  West  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
projecting  other  roads  through  the  in- 
terior of  West  Virginiay  and  the  dcvel- 
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opment  of  its  c.o2.\ and  mineral  resources, 
whicli  will  aiUl  lari^ely  to  the  growing 
impoftance  of  his  state. 

Mr.  Camden  is  amongst  the  wealthiest 
men  of  his  state,  and  it  it  said  of  him 
that  he  always  backs  his  enterprises 
with  his  own  money,  an  important  con- 
sideration in  securing  the  'confidence 
of  capital. 

In  politics  Mr.  Camden  has  always 
been  a  Democrat,  and,  although  not  a 
politician  to  the  extent  of  giving  much 
of  his  time  to  [jolitics,  yet  from  the 
formation  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia 
he  has  been  a  conspicuous  leader  in  his 
party  of  more  than  state  reputation. 

In  taking  an  active  part  in  the  repeal 


of  the  disfranchising  laws  and  test 
oaths  as  a  qualification  for  office  in 
West  Virginia,  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  twice  became  the  candi- 
date of  liis  party  for  Governor  but  was 
defeated.  He  has  since  served  a  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  During 
his  service  in  the  Senate  he  introduced 
the  'Mong  and  short  haul  "  amendment 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  bill. 

Mr.  Camden's  liberality  and  fidelity 
to  friends  is  a  conspicuous  element  in 
his  popularity  and  influence,  which  is 
not  confined  alone  to  his  own  political 
party.    He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 


THE    REPUBLICAN    NOMINATING    CONVENTIONS  OF 
.  .  1S56   AND  1S60. 


The  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1856  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  account  of  the 
nominating  conventions  which  followed 
the  preliminary  convention  of  February, 
1856,  of  wdiich  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  number  of  this  Magazine 
for  December,  1SS7.  The  nominating 
convention  of  1S56,  was  the  natural  se- 
quence of  the  convention  of  February 
22,  1856,  having  been  called  by  it:  and 
as  the  nomination  of  1856  pro\-ed  to  be 
merely  a  forerunner,  and  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  formation  of  the  parly 
can  not  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
plete until  i860.  The  party  did 
not' spring  into  successful  existence  at 
once,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 


Jove,  full-orbed  and  full-armed,  but 
had  its  infancy  to  go  through  before  it 
attained  to  maturity. 

Its  infancy,  however,  was  very  re- 
markable for  the  great  triumphs  which 
attended  its  first  efforts.  In  all  the 
Northern  states,  except  Pennsylyania, 
it  attained  the  functions  of  maturity  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  in  very  nearly  all 
of  them  it  was  successful  in  1S56.  In 
the  Southern  states,  of  course,  it  could 
not  expect  to  find  the  elements  of  action 
that  lead  to  success.  The  "slave- 
power"  was  too  strong  to  permit  even 
those  who  thought  alike  to  act  together: 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  notably,  it  had 
succeeded  in  building  up  factions  wliose 
sole  function  seems  to  have  been  to  dis- 
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tract  and  prevent  the  cohesion  of  parti- 
cles that  otherwise  wo'ild  have  been  at- 
tracted together.  In  Indiana,  too,  the 
southern  part  of  which  was  settled  from 
the  South,  this  same  ''slave-power" 
was  effective  for  the  time  being;  and 
the  same  was  true,  to  a  limited  extent, 
of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  which 
both  felt  the  annoying  fear  of  losing  a 
valuable  "  Southern  trade."  But  in 
New  York  (outside  of  the  city),  in  New 
England,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  the  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing took  firm  hold  from  the  start,  and 
made  ultimate  victory  possible,  by  so 
nearly  attaining  to  it  at  the  first. 

The  first  nominating  convention  was 
held  at  Philadelphia,  June  17,  1856, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  was  held  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "Musical  Fund  Hall,"  a 
large  hall,  for  that  time,  on  Fourth 
street,  south  of  Market.  It  would  be 
considered  a  small  hall  now,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  even  the  large 
crowd  that  then  gathered  in  it.  It  was 
not  the  fashion  in  that  early  day  to  at- 
tend National  Conventions  in  immense 
bodies.  That  fashion  was  set  first,  at 
the  Chicago  convention  that  nomin- 
ated Lincoln  in  1S60.* 

I  am  not  positively  sure  as  to  the 
method  of  selecting  delegates  to  this 

*  It  was  in  the  close  neighburhoDil  of  this 
hall  that  Prof.  Catto,  a  colored  man  was  mur- 
dered on  election  day  in  October,  187 1.  This 
was  the  first  election  in  which  the  negroes  par- 
ticipated in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  found  his 
martyrdom  near  the  spot  where  the  party  of  his 
enfranchisement  first  presented  national  candi- 
dates to  the  American  people. 


convention;  but  my  conviction  is  that 
it  was  mainly  by  state  conventions.  It 
was  that  way  in  Pennsylvania,  I  know, 
and  I  think  all  the  other  states  pursued 
a  similar  plan.*  There  was  no  rush 
for  seats  in  that  convention.  There 
were  no  candidates  specially  before  the 
people  for  nomination,  and  but  few 
were  talked  about  in  that  connection. 
Presidential  timber  may  have  been 
sufficiently  abundant,  but  it  was  not 
known  as  such,  and  the  chance  of  elec- 
tion was  not  brilliant  enough  to  make 
it  manifest.  The  main  object  in  view 
was  to  select  good,  faithful  and  well- 
tried  men  as  delegates,  and  trust  every- 
thing to  their  judgment  after  a  full 
conference  with  each  other.  Hence  it 
was  as  easy,  perhaps  easier,  to  choose 
such  men  by  slate  conventions  as  by 
the  more  popular  method  of  district 
conventions.  The  delegates  were  not 
chosen  for  their  preferences,  as  between 
men  named  as  candidates,  but  for  their 
trustworthiness  in  deciding  what  was 
best  to  be  done;  and  like  all  bodies 
chosen  without  a  definite  person  in 
view,  it  was  a  body  to  be  swayed  at  last 
by  an  impulse,  and  to  be  led  easily 
into  nominating  a  man  whom  few  of 
them  knew  anything  about,  and  of 
whom  they  hoped  rather  than  expected 

*  Pennsylvania  elected  three  delegates  from 
each  district,  and  six  at  large,  and  I  presume 
that  in  this  she  merely  followed  the  course 
adopted  in  other  slates;  in  voting,  I  judge  from 
the  tt)tal  vote  cast,  that  every  delegate  cast  one 
vote.  In  i860  (and  in  all  subsequent  conven- 
tions), the  delegiitit>n  fron\  each  district  was 
cut  down  to  two,  and  four  at  large  from  each 
state. 
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great  things.  The  nominee  who  was 
chosen  as  the  first  leader  of  the  Repub- 
h'can  hosts  was  never  able  afterwards  to 
maintain  his  place  in  the  lead.  He  is 
still  living,  and  a  man  worthy  of  high 
regard;  but  his  subsequent  inability  to 
get  anywhere  near  first  place  again 
proves  that  he  should  never  have 
been  put  there.  Many  a  young  enthu- 
siasni  found  its  first  rallying  point 
around  the  name  of  Fremont,  but  it 
was  an  enthusiasm  for  the  principle  at 
issue  and  not  for  the  man.  He  was 
nominated,  as  I  have  said,  by  an  im- 
pulse ;  and  it  was  an  impulse  that  died 
with  the  occasion. 

The  only  other  name  mentioned  that 
had  ally  prominence,  was  that  of  John 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  at  that  time  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned 
ability,  of  great  purity  of  character,  and 
with  a  name  familiar  to  the  public  ear, 
but  his  judicial  career  had  not  permit- 
ted him  to  take  any  part  in  politics; 
and  honest,  upright  and  high-minded  as 
he  was,  his  position  on  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour  was  guessed  at 
rather  than  known.  This  was  the  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  his  position. 
He  could  not  speak  except  upon  the 
bench;  and  that  bench  had  not  then 
given  him  the  opportunity.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  and  associated  with  him 
intimately  had  no  doubt  of  his  political 
position  ;  but  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  the 
means  of  knowing  many  men  either 
well  or  intimately.  Hence  the  masses 
of  the  people  had  no  chance  to  become 
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well  acquainted  with  his  position,  polit- 
ically. There  was  the  press,  I  may  be 
told,  through  which  he  could  speak  if 
he  wanted  to.  True  :  but  there  was  an 
old-fashioned  notion,  at  that  time,  that 
it  did  not  become  judges  to  seek  polit- 
ical notoriety  or  prominence,  and  I  am 
inclined  to-  think  that  Judge  McLean 
was  himself  fully  imbued  with  that  no- 
tion.*   The  interviewer  had  not  then 

*  Judge  McLean,  I  feel  sure,  did  not  rehsh 
his  position  before  the  country  as  a  seeming 
candidate  for  the  nomination.  However  will- 
ing he  may  have  been  to  be  put  forward  as  the 
Republican  candidate,  he  must  have  chafed 
under  the  discussion  his  name,  and  claims,  and 
position  had  to  undergo.  This  was  shown  on 
the  second  day  of  the  convention,  before  any 
names  had  been  presented  for  consideration, 
when  Rufus  P.  Spaulding,  of  Ohio,  rose  and 
presented  a  letter  from  him  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  his  name,  should  it  be  presented.  I 
did  not  see  the  letter,  as  it  was  afterwards 
taken  back;  but  it  was  read  and  created  con- 
sternation among  those  friends  who  wanted  to 
vote  for  him.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, immediately  arose  and  said  that  this  let- 
ter was  embarrassing  to  the  delegation  from 
that  state.  It  had  met  and  resolved,  with  an 
approach  to  unanimity,  to  support  McLean. 
[Tliree  of  the  Philadelphia  districts  had  voted 
for  Fremont,  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegation, 
but  bad  afterwards  changed  to  McLean.  The 
Clarion  and  Erie  districts  voted  respectively 
for  Frenjont  and  Seward.]  He  therefore  asked 
opportunity  for  consultation  among  the  dele- 
gation, .as  well  as  for  a  chance  of  conference 
with  other  delegations.  This  was  granted;  a!\d 
the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation was  that,  when  the  convention  re- 
assembled, Mr.  Spaulding  withdrew  tb.e  leltor 
of  withdrawal,  and  Mr.  McLean  was  left  before 
the  convention  a  candidate.  Rut  it  was  a^rainst 
his  own  judgment.  He  was  wise  enouglj  to  see 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
convention. 
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been  invented;  and  if  he  had  been 
and  had  sought  an  interview  with  the 
judge,  he  would  liave  been  repulsed 
with  a  calm  and  respectful  but  crush- 
ing ofiicial  coldness.  The  judge  ex- 
pected to  be  taken,  if  taken  at  all,  on 
faith;  and  I  have  always  thought  it 
was  a  great  pity  the  faith  of  the  con- 
vention was  so  weak  at  this  particular 
point.  His  nomination  might  not, 
probably  would  not,  have  succeeded; 
but  it  would  have  given  dignity  to  the 
campaign  and  would  not  have  left  any 
regrets  behind  it. 

The  reasons  urged  in  discussing  this 
nomination  were  not  of  the  most  ex- 
alted nature,  so  far  as  the  friends  of 
either  were  concerned.  On  behalf  of 
the  judge  it  was  urged  that,  as  he  was  a 
Methodist,  his  nomination  would  natur- 
ally bring  the  members  of  that  church 
to  his  support,  which,  if  it  had  been 
true,  would  have  been  a  strong  reason 
to  those  demagogically  inclined.  The 
same,  or  a  similar  reason,  was  after- 
wards urged  in  the  case  of  Garfield,  but 
the  results  expected  failed  to  material- 
ize. On  the  other  hand  it  was  con- 
tended that  Fremont,  being  the  son-in- 
law  of  Benton,  his  nomination  would 
bring  Democratic  support  from  where 
it  was  most  needed.  This,  too,  was  a 
demagogical  argument,  and  failed  to 
exercise  any  weight.  The  point  that 
settled  the  question  in  his  fa\'or  was 
the  glamour  of  romance  that  hung 
about  him  as  a  fearless  explorer.  He 
was  besides  a  young  man,  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  that  went  a 
great  way;  and  he  had  been  on  free- 
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dom's  side  in  the  contest  against  slavery 
in  California.  Whatever  he  might  be 
personally,  people  could  see  distinctly 
where  he  stood.  With  some,  possibly, 
there  was  an  idea  that,  having  been  in 
California  and  engaged  in  mining,  he 
was,  or  might  be,  a  rich  man ;  and 
however  unworthy  that  idea  becomes 
when  a  man  holds  it  up  to  the  light,  it 
is  an  idea  that  insidiously  works  its 
way  into  many  minds.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  enthusiasm  the  occasion  was 
capable  of  evoking,  rallied  instinctively 
around  the  young,  fresh,  active  and 
vigorous  man  rather  than  around  the 
staid,  solid,  respectable  and  judicial 
man.  The  one  had  youth,  nerve,  dash 
and  activity  about  him,  and  he  might 
prove  a  genius  in  political  affairs  ;  the 
other  had  an  honored  name  and  a  solid 
character,  but  was  compelled  to  keep  a 
closed  mouth  ;  and,  as  in  most  cases  of 
a  similar  nature,  age  and  solidity  had  to 
give  way  to  youth  and  supple  vigor.  I 
do  not  say  the  choice  was  not  a  good 
one  ;  I  am  only  trying  to  tell  what  suf- 
ficed to  bring  it  about. 

The  delegates  were  chosen  in  nearly 
all  the  states  some  time  in  advance  of 
the  convention;  but  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  there  was  a  nominal  Republi- 
can state  organization,  the  state  con- 
vention was  not  held  until  the  day  be- 
fore the  national  convention.  This  was 
because  state  organization  was  merely 
nominal  up  to  that  time.  It  was 
honeycombed  throughout  with  Know- 
nothingism.  Out  of  .^^^  members  of  the 
state  convention  only  7  were  really  Re- 
publicans. The  rest  were  "Americans," 
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forced  on  to  the  committee  in  1S55  to 
ciirry  out  a  Kiiownotbing  scheme  to 
control  a  state  nomination.  Hence  the 
state  convention  of  June  16,  1856,  was 
not  a  delegate  convention  but  a  mere 
mass  gathering  of  Republicans  then  on 
the  ground.  There  were  enough  of 
them  present  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
to  make  it  in  a  representative  gathering 
and  to  snatch  the  organizatioii  from  un- 
friendly liands.  This  convention 
elected  a  full  delegation  to  the  National 
convention;  but  the  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  state  was  so 
rv\  -p  :,--T-ri'>-  f^.n'r,:ns  .hat  this 
gathering  did  not  undertake  to  nomi- 
nate either  a  state  or  an  electoral  ticket. 
This  proved  afterwards  to  have  been  a 
lamentable  and  fatal  n^istake;  but,  as 
things  stood,  the  convention  seemed  to 
have  no  other  alternative.  It  was 
called  for  but  one  purpose — the  elec- 
tion pf  delegates  to  the  National  con- 
vention, and  it  confined  itself  to  that 
one  duty.  The  attendance  upon  the 
state  c;onvention  was  not  large,  and 
some  parts  of  the  state  were  not  largely 
represented.  That  portion  of  it  east 
and  south  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
west  of  the  mountains  was  well  repres- 
ented ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
state  the  attendance  was  sparse.  There 
was,  then,  in  fact,  no  local  Republican 
organization  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state. 

Of  the  men  chosen  to  represent 
Pennslyvania  in  this  convention,  I  re- 
call the  names  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  ; 
his  colleague  from  Lancaster  county, 
James  Black,  who  has  since  been  a 


Prohibition  candidate  for  President; 
flenry  C.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
celebrated  political  economist;  Joseph 
R-tner,  Governor  from  1S35  to  1838; 
William  Elder,  David  Wilmot,  Pass- 
more  Williamson,  and  John  Allison. 
Philadelphia  was  well  represented,  but 
it  was  mainly  by  the  Quaker  element. 
The  mercantile  men  held  aloof;  some 
of  the  aristocratic  old  line  Whigs  went 
over  to  Buchanan,  and  all  the  papers 
but  the  Norih  American  were  hostile. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  John  Allison, 
who  had  both  been  in  Congress,  were 
intimate  associates  of  Judge  McLean  at 
Washington.  They  boarded  at  the  same 
house  with  him,  and  as  it  was  the 
custom  at  Washington  then  to  form 
messes"  among  the  boarders,  tliese 
two  w^ere  together  in  the  same  ''mess" 
with  Judge  McLean  and  hence  intimately 
associated  with  him.  They  were  his 
warm  friends  in  the  convention,  and 
Ste^-ens  especially  was  active  in  urging 
his  nomination.  The  speech  made  by 
Stevens  in  favor  of  McLean  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  me.  It  was  not 
an  advocate's  speech,  but  the  pleading  of 
one  who  thought  the  fate  of  the  new  party 
was  bound  up  in  his  candidate.  The  close 
of  his  sj)cech  was  notable  for  the  pessi- 
mistic view  he  took  of  the  situation.  If 
McLean  were  nominated  the  new  party 
might  have  hopes  to  live  ;  if  not,  it 
might  as  well  gather  up  its  feet  ami  give 
up  the  ghost.  [  do  not  think  he  though. t 
success  i)robablc  (however  possible  it 
might  be)  with  ^^cLean  :  but  with  any 
one  else  it  was  impossible,  in  his  view. 
But  the  convention  was  not  inclined  to 
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heed  these  wailings  of  a  political  Cas-  them.  The  convention  evidently  were 
Sandra.  The  party  was  new  and  young  impressed  by  the  more  hopeful  and 
and  it  had  the  stirring  impulses  of  the  optimistic  views  of  the  New  York  dele- 
young  behind  it.  Its  fate  was  not  gation,  and  when  the  vote  came  to  be 
bound  up  in  any  man  and  if  influenced  taken  it  resulted  as  follows  : 

by  Stevens  at  all,  it  was  by  imbibing  Fremont   359 

from  him  a  still  more  sturdy  determin-  Banks!" .  .  .  . . . '. '. '. '. " .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^^i 

ation  not  to  be  held  back  by  the  croak-  Sumner   2 

.  Seward   2 

ingoranyone.  .  .  ,  „     .  , 

°       ,  ,  When  It  came  to  the  Vice-Presidency, 

Nearly  the  whole  Pennsylvania  dele-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^. 

^  ,     ,     c  ^,  there  was  a  general  scramble.  First, 

sration  stood  behind  the  back  or  Mr.  '  ^  ^ 

°  .  r  ^,  T  1  some  one  named  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  or 

Stevens,  in  support  or  AlcLean,  and  so,  t  ,        t  , 

^        ,  '   . ,  ,         .     ,  1       •         ,r  -New   jersey;    then   John   Allison,  of 

I  think,  did  the  Ohio  delegation.    Mr.  ^  , 

^,  ,  ,  .      .      ,  .  Pennsylvania,  named  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Giddmtrs  was  the  most  active  in  this  .  T^^■     ■•         1  »    ,  ,  ^ 

,  ,       T  ,  ,     ,  .    ,  or  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Archer  and  Gov. 

deleoration,  and  he  became  so  excited  ■  ^  ,         .  ,  .  .     ,  .         .     ,  . 

,        .     ,r  -r  ,  .  Palmer  of  that  state,  lomedm  ure^mg  his 

in  advocatinsf  McLean,  that  at  one  time        ,     .  ,      .        .       ,         .  , 

.    ,  selection,  lo  show  how  the  puolic  mind 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  syncope  .  ,^rr- 

,  ^  .      ,  /.     ,  r  ^■  ran,  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spauld- 

and  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  his  .  ^,  •       ,      ,r  x• 

^  .        *  •     ,    ,  Ohio,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  s  name 

mends.     He  was  soon  revived,  how-  .     '        ,    .    -Ttr-.,,    n  ^ 

.  .  was  mentioned,  asked,    \v  ill  he  fight? 
ever,  showing  that  it  was  merely  a  taint,  ,  i,r     «  1 

.  "\es,    promptly  answered  Mr.  Archer, 
but  he  was  the  most  determinedly  earn-         ,   .  ,  .  , 

.  and  that  seemed  to  satisfy  everv  one,  if 
est  man  I  ever  saw  in  a  convention.  ,    -         ,    .  ' 

^  .       XT       ,r    ,  ^'^y         "^^^        doubt  on  that  point. 

The  active    New   York    men    were  ^  r  ^1   .  13 

1  rancv,  however,  that  Old  Abe  would 
Thurlow  Weed,  Simeon  Draper,  James        .  1  '       .  ^    •  ^ 

.  not  have  been   much  in    a  personal 
"Watson  U  ebb,  John  A.  King,  Preston         .  ,    ,  ,  ,  n 

^  scrimmage,  and  that  was  what  Spauld- 

King,  Philip  Dorsheimer  and  E.  D.  .     ,     .       .         •  .  ,  .  , 

^  ,     ,  ^  ing  s  inquiry  pointed  to;  but  he  atter- 

Morgan*.    It  was  Weed  who  fathered  ,  j  i-i    ^1  r  , 

°  w^ards  proved,  like  the  ancestor  of  the 

the  movement  for  Fremont,  and  I  have  ,  •  1         r  1     i  j 

late  President  or  trance,  a  splendid 
never  been  able  to  eradicate  the  idea  .  .  ,  11^. 

organizer    ot    men    who    could  hght. 

from  my  mind  that  a  tinge  of  demagog-  .         t-      1         1  r^    .       1    1  i 

^  .   °    .  ^  ^  After  Lincoln  and  Davton  had  been 

ism  seemed  to  color  his-  action.    Prob-  ,  ,  '  , 

named,  nearly  every  state  presented  a 
ably  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  and  may  i- w      r  1  r 

^  candidate  of   its  own  ;    but  after  the 

have  had  the  notion  that  Fremont  was  1   n     u   i  11       i  -i    •  1 

ballot  had  proceedetl  awhile,  it  became 
capable  of   exciting  a  great    deal  of  ^      ^  ^^    .  i  j  i 

*  &  5Q  apparent  that  Dayton  would  be  noni- 

popularitv,  and  that  the  T)arty  needed  •     ^   1  »i    ^  t  •      1       r  •     1  .1 

^  ^  '  ^      ^  mated  that  Lincoln  s  friends  requested 

an  element  of  that  kind  in  beginning  its  ^very  one  to  vote  for  Dayton,  and  con- 
career.  He  and  his  New  York  colleagues  sider  Lincoln's  name  as  withdrawn, 
were  the  active  promoters  of  Fremont's  vote  resulted  as  follows : 

nomination,  and  none  of  the  arguments  Hayton   1y^ 

I.incoln   110 

cited  seemed  to  have  any  weight  with  Scatterinr     121 
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Lincoln  had  become  known  by  his 
debate  in  1S54.  with  Douglas,  and  this 
undoiibtec^ly  caused  the  strong  vote  for 
him.  But  he  was  reserved,  by  Provi- 
dence, for  a  higher  place. 

Of  the  personnel  of  the  convention 
beyond  those  I  have  named,  there  were 
few  whose  names  I  can  now  recall.  In- 
diana sent  John  D.  Defrees  along  with 
H.  S.  Lane  :  Michigan  sent  Chandler 
and  Christiancy  ;  Virginia,  John  C. 
Underwood  ;  Connecticut,  Gideon 
Welles  ;  and  Ohio,  Gov.  Hoadly, 
along  with  Carter  and  Spaulding  and 
Giddings.  The  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention  was  a  man  not  known 
to  this  generation  much,  but  well-known 
to  those  erf  the  last.  The  convention 
was  called  to  order  by  Go\'.  E.  D. 
-Morgan,  of  Xevv-  York,  who  presented 
as  temporary  chairman,  Robert  Emmett, 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Emmett 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmett, 
the  celebrated  Irish  patriot,  and  had 
removed  to  New  York  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  father.  He  had  been,  he 
said  upon  taking  the  chair,  a  Demo- 
crat for  fifty  years,  but  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  tlie  greatest 
crime  of  the  age,  had  driven  him  out 
of  that  party,  to  find  a  political  home 
in  his  old  days  among  those  who  were 
now  rallying  to  protest  against  that  out- 
rage. He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  the  convention  was  fortunate 
in  having  him  for  a  presiding  officer. 

The  president  of  the  convention  was 
Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  a  long, 
lank,  rawboned  man,  who  gave  but 
poor  promise  in  appearance  of  possess- 
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ing  any  talent;  but  the  moment  he 
opened  his  mouth  the  people  knew  him 
for  an  orator.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
Henry  Clay  stamp,  full  of  natural  elo- 
quence, and  his  short  speech  on  taking 
the  chair  so  carried  away  the  eastern 
men  who  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, that  they  burst  into  a  spasm  of 
noisy  enthusiasm.  He  came  near,  how- 
ever, putting  the  fat  in  the  fire  when  he 
sat  down,  for  his  first  act  was  to  lay  his 
heavy  cane  on  the  table,  tilt  back  his 
chair  and  elevate  his  feet  so  as  to  con- 
front the  audience  with  them  as  he 
asked:  "What  is  the  further  pleasure 
of  the  convention?"  Eastern  propriety 
was  at  first  shocked,  and  then  amused; 
for  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
vention broke  into  a  quiet  laugh,  and 
settled  down  to  the  conviction  that  it 
was  a  mere  specimen  of  the  western 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  western  dele- 
gates were  too  familiar  with  such  things 
to  be  astonished.  His  splendid  burst 
of  oratory  was  a  full  atonement  for  any 
subsequent  roughness. 

The  platform  of  the  convention  was 
not  long,  but  it  v/as  terse,  plain,  and 
easily  understood.  The  chief  plaiik 
was  that  on  the  slavery  question,  and  it 
was  very  brief.     It  was  as  follows: 

That  the  Constitution  confers  on 
Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for 
their  government,  and  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  it  is  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit in  the  territories  those  twin  relics 
of  barbarism,  jiolygamy,  and  slavery." 

This  is  the  first  place  in  which  I 
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can  find  the  Uf,e  of  the  now  celebrated 
plirasc,  ''those  twin  relics  of  bj  t bai  tsni, 
polygamy  and  slavi-ry;"  althonp:h  I 
have  a  faint  impression  that  it  was  used 
before  in  one  of  the  speeches  of  Charles 
Sumner.  If  not,  this  is  the  original 
occasion  of  its  use  ;  and  one-half  of 
the  earliest  work  of  the  Republican 
party  is  still  undone  while  polygamy  is 
able  to  raise  its  ugly  head.  The  other 
resolutions  denounce  the  violence  then 
prevalent  in  Kansas,  endorse  the  Pacific 
railroad  (then  still  unbuilt),  approve 
a  liberal  river  and  harbor  bill,  and 
invite  men  of  all  parties  to  drop  all 
other  issues  and  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  cause  of  freedom.  This  last  reso- 
lution was  so  artfully  worded  as  to  l)e 
construed  by  some  into  a  quasi  en- 
dorsement of  Knownothingism,  but  this 
interpretation  having  been  disavowed, 
the  resolution  was  allowed  to  stand, 
as  read.^  The  real  fight  of  that  campaign 
was  made  upon  the  resolution  given 
above. 

Why  yras  not  the  nomination  of  this 
convention  successful?  Was  it  because 
of  the  nominee,  or  of  the  plarform? 
Of  neither.  It  was  because  a  majority 
of  the  people  had  not  yet  been  con- 
vinced of  the  ini(|uities  of  the  "  slave 
power."  In  New  England,  and  New" 
York,  and  in  the  ^Vest  the  feeling  was 
ripe  for  a  radical  change;  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania, lying  contiguous  to  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  intimate 
and  large  commercial  relations  with  the 
South,  it  was  different.  Passing  fre- 
quently, as  I  did,  between  the  East 
and  West  of  this  State  it  did  not  take 


long  to  perceive  that  while  every 
county  west  of  the  mountains  was 
alive  with  enthusiasm  for  Fremont, 
the  moment  you  got  over  the  moun- 
tains into  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  political 
atmosphere.  There  were  P^emont  men 
to  be  found  everywhere,  but  there  w^as 
no  feeling,  no  enthusiam  for  him  ;  and 
when  you  came  to  Philadelphia,  there 
was  a  chili  in  the  air  like  that  which 
follows  a  hailstorm.  The  instincts  of 
trade  were  too  active  and  strong,  and 
men  who  made  their  living  and  their 
wealth  by  Southern  traffic  could  not  be 
expected  to  fight  their  own  bread  and 
butter.  It  was  not  until  the  war  broke 
out  and  Southern  trade  dropped  ofT,  that 
this  element  became  free  enough  to  feel 
and  speak  out;  and  of  all  the  >  votes 
against  r>uchanan  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1856,  but  5,000  were  for  Fremont.  He 
was  among  the  ''scattering"  in  that 
city  at  that  time.  The  old  Whigs  were 
a  few  of  them  for  Buchanan,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  were  for  Fillmore  ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  though  not  so 
largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
This  oiiposition  to  Democracy  found 
its  outlet  in  "Americanism"  and  it  did 
not  get  away  from  it  fully  until  1S61. 
The  State  organization,  consequently, 
was  not  "Republican"  but  was  a  con- 
glomeration of  the  various  American 
factions  with  the  Republicans.  This 
union  of  factions  under  the  name  of 
the  "People's  Party,"  won  in  1S5S, 
1S59,  and  r8r»o,  and  was  given  up 
finally  in  i86t.  When  the  Republican 
National  Committee  met  in  New  York 
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in  1S59  and  1S60,  I,  in  coiumon  with 
a  well-know  II  aiul  represciuiliv c  ''Am- 
erican" nvai  ted  upon  it  with  a  request 
from  one  C'unglomorated  State  Com- 
mittee, to  ask  it  to  specifically  invite  the 
People's  Party  "  of  Pennsylvania  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion. They  acceded  to  our  request ;  the 
call  was  so  framed;  and  the  People's 
Party  "  State  Convention  held  at  Har- 


risburg  in  i860  elected  a  full  list  of  de- 
legates to  the  Chicago  Convention.  It 
was  this  divided  and  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  opposition  in  Pennsylvania 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry 
that  State  for  Fremont  in  1S56,  and 
without  Pennsylvania  it  was  then  im- 
possible to  elect  him.  But  this  was 
not  all. 

Russell  Errett. 


{To  be  contimccd,) 


REMINISCENCES  OF   TPIE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  JOHN   HUTCHINS,   OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

n 


When  the  House  met  December  7th, 
Mr.  Kellog,  a  Republican  from  Illinois, 
obtained  the  floor  for  a  personal  ex- 
planation and  caused  to  be  read,  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  December 
6th,  an  extract,  the  material  part  of 
which  ia  as  follows  : 

''The  action  to-day. — The  country 
must  not  hold  the  Republican  side  of 
the  Flouse  responsible  for  the  cowardly 
performance  of  to-day.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  very  few  fossil  AVhigs,  who  are  only 
varnished  with  Republicanism  surti- 
ently  to  get  into  Congress.  Mr.  Ohio 
Stanton's  motion  to  adjourn  was  voted 
down  150  to  113,  only  one  Republican 
voting  with  him.  Mr.  Illinois  Kell(\g's 
motion  to  adjourn,  which  [)revai1cd'  by 
the  help  of  tlic  etitire  Denincratic  and 
South  American  vote,  was  condemnetl 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Republicans  but 


couldn't  be  beaten.  Had  the  Repub- 
licans sat  still  in  their  seats  and  allowed 
Missouri  Clark  to  ventilate  fully  his  ig- 
norance and  his  stupidity  with  regard  to 
'  Helper's  Impending  Crisis  '  and  then 
insisted  on  calling  the  roll,  and  so  per- 
severed till  midnight,  if  necessary,  Mr. 
Sherman  would  pretty  certainly  have 
been  chosen  S|)eaker  on  the  third 
ballot.  Now  the  election  may  be  made 
to-morrow  and  it  may  not  this  month." 
H.  0. 

Mr.  Kellog  then  in  substance  said 
that  it  was  the  position,  the  false  pt)si- 
tion.  occupied  by  Mr.  Greeley  in  the 
Republican  party,  that  induced  him  to 
notice  the  article  signed  by  him.  He 
said  that  it  was  due  "when  a  niomber 
is  \iMainously  attacked  in  newspapers" 
to  make  such  (Hminients  as  he  tliinks 
his  [)osition  demands.  He  then  claimed 
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that  he  Iuk!  ''some  knowledge  of  the 
tactics  of  tile  Jistingiiibl.cnl  geulleniaa 
who  as«iime(i  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
the  Republican  party,"  and  referred  to 
his  planning  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  ; 
that  Mr.  Greeley  favored  the  election 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  a  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  criticized  severely  his  course  and 
said  ^'he  had  once  some  ism  or  prin- 
ciple, just  enough  to  gtt  into  Congress, 
and  he  has  just  got  out  and,  thank  God, 
he  will  never  get  in  again."  Mr.  Kel- 
log  then  claimed  that  he  favored  an  ad- 
journment to  enable  him  to  examine 
the  romppnd'ni'.r!  and  the  book,  which 
he  had  done,  and  used  the  following 
language:"  ''I  have  examined  the 
book,  which  has  been  published  and 
got  up  since  that  recommendation  was 
i^iade,  and  I  find  it  in  many  positions 
utterly  indefensible,  utterly  at  war  with 
Republican  doctrines,  utterly  at  war 
with  the  great  principle  which  has 
brought  into  being  within  the  last  three 
years,  the  strongest  political  organiza- 
tion of  our  country.  I  would  be  re- 
creant to  my  trust  and  duty  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Illinois,'  if  I  did  not 
deny  it  and  denounce  it  upon  this  floor, 
and  I  here  declare  that  the  publication 
of  that  compendium  is  a  cheat  upon 
those  whose  names  appear  signed  to 
the  recommendation,  and  a  fraud  upon 
the  Republican  party."  Mr.  Kellog 
avowed  himself  in  favor  of  excluding 
slavery  from  the  territories,  our  com- 
mon heritage,  for  to  make  liberty  free 
would  shackle  slavery. 

This  personal  explanation  brought 
on  a  discussion  between  the  anti-Le- 


compton  Democrats  from  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Kellog,  but  it  was  soon  absorbed 
in  "  Helper's  Impending  Crisis." 

At  this  time  the  breach  between  the 
Democrats  of  the  free  states  and  the 
Democrats  of  the  slave  states  had  not 
occured.  Mr.  McClernand  obtained 
from  Mr.  Kellog  a  more  specific  charge 
against  Mr.  Greeley  than  was  contained 
in  his  speech  and  it  was  in  these  words: 

I  charge  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  again 
and  again  with  others  in  consultation  in 
the  parlor  of  Judge  Douglas,  planning 
and  scheming  in  the  election  of  Judge 
Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  the  state  of  Illinois." 

To  this  charge  Mr.  McClernand  in 
substance  stated,  that  if  such  a  conver- 
sation occured  in  the  parlor  of  Judge 
Douglas,  as  Mr.  Kellog  charges,  how 
came  the  gentleman  to  know  it?  As 
to  the  political  aspect  of  the  charge  Mr. 
McClernand  said  :  "  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  true,  although  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  it  from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
its  truth  or  untruth.  It  is  passing 
strange,  however,  if  Mr.  Greeley  was 
favorable  to  Judge  Douglas'  re-election, 
that  he  should  have  taken  so  active  and 
conspicuous  a  part  as  he  did  against 
Judge  Douglas  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion'." 

Mr.  McClernand  spoke  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  Illinois  as  standing  true  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union — the  whole 
Union  ;  that  they  knew  no  difference 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
that  they  are  true  to  the  teachings  of 
Webster  and  Clay  and  opposed  to 
Abolitionism    and  Sectionalism  ;  and 
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speaking  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  he 
said  :  **The  question  before  us  at  this 
time  is,  whether  we  shall  elect  a 
Speaker  standing  upon  a  national  plat- 
form, or  upon  a  sectional  platform; 
and  so  the  issue  will  be  interpreted  by 
the  country.  A?  for  myself,  I  am  for 
the  man  who  stands  upon  a  national 
platform,  whose  heart  beats  responsive 
to  the  interest  of  our  whole  country, 
and  who  would  stay  aggressions,  whether 
■upon  the  South  or  North,  and  who 
would  regard  the  Union  as  the  ark  of 
political  safety.  In  one  of  the  candi- 
dates we  have  before  us — in  Thomas  S. 
Bocock — I  recognize  a  man  answering 
to  these*conditions,  filling  this  measure, 
and  I  am  for  him." 

Mr.  McClernand  then  pronounced  an 
eloquent  eulogium  on  Senator  Douglas, 
who  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  McClernand  then  stated  that 
Wm.  Seward,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  had  proclaimed  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  free  states  and  the 
slave  states,  and  that  conflict  must  con- 
tinue until  one  or  the  other  shall  be  ex- 
terminated, and  then  said,  ^'How  dif- 
ferent the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic  !  They  taught  very  op- 
posite doctrines.  They  taught  that  the 
very  difference  in  the  employment  of 
the  people  of  the  different  states  would 
but  contribute  to  strengthen  the  Union, 
and  perpetuate  it.  The  very  preamble 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  ignores  the 


abominable  heresies  thus  proclaimed  by 
William  H.  Seward.  It  declares  that 
the  Constitution  was  established  to 
effect  a  more  perfect  Union,  to  secure 
peace,  to  establish  justice,  etc.  Whose 
teachings  shall  we  adopt?  Those  of 
the  great  high  priest  of  the  Republican 
party,  or  those-  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  and  Hamilton  and  Jay?" 

Mr.  Alfred  Wells,  a  Republican  from 
New  York,  obtained  the  floor  and 
claimed  that  the  House  was  without 
rules,  and,  after  making  appropriate 
remarks,  in  conclusion  said  :  "In  the 
meantime,  let  us  take  our  faith  in 
our  principles  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Father  of  all,  asking  for  that  pro- 
tection and  guidance,  which  all  who 
witnessed  the  scenes  of  yesterday  must 
know  we  all  need."  He  then  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  he 
hoped  would  bring  down  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  upon  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  and  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  "Resolved,  That  until 
the  House  shall  be  organized  by  the 
election  of  Speaker,  the  clergy  of  the 
city  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, be  respectfully  requested  to  open 
the  daily  session  of  the  House  with 
prayer,  and  that  such  of  the  clergy  as 
shall  accept  this  invitation  officiate  on 
each  day  in  alphabetical  order." 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Morris,  an  anti-I.e- 
compton  Democrat,  then  obtained 
the  fioor  and  made  a  few  renuirks, 
discrediting  and  denying  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Kellog,  his  colleague,  as  to 
i\[r.  Greeley  and  Senator  Douglas, 
and  deprecated  the  discussion  that  had 
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arisen  on  the  slavery  (.iiiesti(5n,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  an  organization 
of  the  House,  in  the  following  well- 
chosen  words  :  '•'I  have  not  intended, 
no  matter  what  issue  might ,  be  pre- 
sented, particularly  at  this  stage  of  oar 
proceedings,  to  enter  into  any  general 
discussion.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
ill  blood  in  the  House.  Members  are 
easily  excited.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
organize,  since  it  may  be  if  these  excit- 
ing discussions  are  to  be  continued, 
that  unpleasant  if  not  fatal  conse- 
quences will  ensue.  A  few  more  such 
scenes  as  we  had  on  this  floor  yester- 
day, and  we  will  hear  the  crack  of  the 
revolver  and  see  the  gleam  of  the 
brandishcil  blade.  Who  desires  that 
state  of  things?  Had  we  not  better  be 
a  little  more  conservative  in  our  tone 
and  temper?  I  think  the  discussion 
pertaining  to  the  matters  which  have 
been  brought  before  the  House,  is  en- 
tirely oiit'of  place.  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Gar- 
nett  yesterday,  when  he  said  he  would 
talk  and  talk  at  all  hazards,  because  I 
think  this  talking  is  calculated  to  do  no 
good.  In  other  words  I  believe  it  is 
calculated,  or  w411  eventuate,  in  kind- 
ling the  fires  of  sectional  discord,  and 
cause  them  to  burn  still  more  and  more 
intently."  He  concluded  by  offering 
a  resolution  that  no  del)ate  should  l)e 
allowed  in  the  House  until  after  its  or- 
ganization, except  that  any  member 
might  interrogate  candidates  upon  cpies- 
tions  of  pul)lic  cpncern,  and  that  candi- 
date might  respond  tliereto.  Mr.  Gar- 
nett,  of  Virginia,  objected,  and  then 
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took  the  floor  and  continued  the  debate 
on  Helper's  book,  criticizing  it  and 
those  who  recommended  its  circula- 
tion and  charging  the  Republicans  of 
the  North  with  the  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  slaveholding 
states.  He  charged  the  Republicans 
with  a  purpose  to,  hold  the  Southern 
people  to  the  yoke,  and  organize  terri- 
tory after  territory  into  which  no 
Southern  man  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
with  his  property.  He  then  told  the 
Republicans  what  they  must  do  or  the 
Union  would  not  continue.  A  single 
quotation  will  show  the  tenor  of  his 
demand  :  You  must  go  home  to  your 
people  and  must  put  down  this  Aboli- 
tion spirit.  You  must  repeal  the  laws 
with  which  you  have  polluted  your 
statute  books  to  nullify  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  protects  the 
value  of  our  slave  property  along  the 
borders  ;  for  we  do  not  mean  to  stay  in 
the  Union  until  you  have  converted  the 
border  states  into  free  states,  and  so 
demoralized  and  enervated  our  strength. 
You  must  pass  laws  at  home  condemn- 
ing and  subjecting  to  the  hands  of 
justice  the  men  who  advise  and  the  men 
who  plot  and  the  men  who  engage  in 
these  insurrectionary  attemi)ts.  Unless 
you  do  [)ass  such  laws,  unless  you  do 
put  down  this  spirit  of  .\bolition,  the 
llnion  will  be  short;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  offered  his  resolution." 

At  the  chise  of  Nlr.  Garnett's  speecli, 
Mr.  T,ucius  (\  C.  Lamar,  of  >[ississ- 
ippi,  obtained  the  tloor  atul  made  an 
able  and  eloquent  speech  from  a  purely 
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Sonthern  standpoint,  which  was  re- 
spectfully listened  to  by  all  parties.  A 
few  extria<:ts  from  his  speech  will  show 
the  demands  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  slaveholding  states  in  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Lamar  said:  ''The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (^[r.  Sherman),  the  recog- 
nized organ  from  that  side  of  the 
House,  complained  that  we  had  brought 
this  question  needlessly  before  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Kilgore),  in  an  attitude  and  man- 
ner of  offensive  defiance,  denounced 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missonri  as  a  firebrand  upon  this  floor, 
and  still  another  gentleman  (Mr. 
Palmer),  with  a  classic  elegance  of 
language  characteristic  of  his  style,  and 
with  a  refinement  of  manner  peculiar 
to  himself,  spoke  of  it  as  lugging  the 
negro  into  the  House,  and  said  that  he 
must  be  put  out.  Other  gentlemen  (and 
one  from  New  York)  asked  in  a  tone  of 
triumph  who  is  to  biame  for  this  agita- 
tion, who  does  the  fault  rest  upon? 
From  every  one  on  that  side  we  hear 
the  language  of  reproach,  remonstrance 
and  rebuke  of  Southern  men  for  rising 
and  expressing  their  sentiments  in  re- 
lation to  the  treasonable  doctrines  of 
that  circular.  (Helper's  Compendium.) 
Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  re- 
marks by  way  of  vindicating  Southern 
Representatives  from  the  charge  of 
needless  agitation  upon  this  subject. 
Scarcely  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
a  foray  was  made  upon  a  sovere'ign 
state  of  this  Union  by  a  band  of  law- 
less, '  desperate  men,  fresh  from  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed,    arson,  murder 


and  treason  in  Kansas,  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scat.  A  public  armory  be- 
longing to  the  Federal  government  is 
seized  ;  Southern  citizens — innocent, 
law-abiding  citizens,  attending  to  their 
ordinary  business, — are  shot  down  like 
dogs  in  the  streets  in  a  Southern  town  ; 
Southern  soil  is  polluted  with  the  blooti 
of  traitors  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Union.  After  being  taken  prisoners 
their  correspondence  is  laid  before  the 
country;  the  face  of  that  correspond- 
ence shows  that  the  leader  of  these 
•blood-stained  desperadoes  was  in  com- 
munication with  men  distinguished  for 
their  intelligence,  for  their  wealth  and 
for  their  moral  worth,  all  over  the  North. 

"More  than  that,  a  distinguished 
Senator  of  the  United  States — I  put 
out  of  the  way  everything  he  has  said 
prior  to  that  occasion.  I  do  not  choose 
,to  throw  any  light  upon  this  transaction 
from  the  previous  speeches  of  that 
Senator  ;  but  that  correspondence 
showed  that  that  Senator,  the'  Cory- 
pheus  of  Northern  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment, is  implicated  in  this  lawless, 
treasonable  proceeding;  a  proceeding 
to  excite  a  servile  insurrection,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  place  the  South  a 
bleeding  mangled  victim  at  the  foot  of 
Northern  power.  I  make  no  charges 
upon  Senator  Seward  ;  I  do  not  even 
express  the  opinion  that  he  is  guilty.  I 
hope  he  may  show  innocence  of  the 
charge.  I  am  only  showing  what  was 
the  condition  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  Representatives  of  the  South- 
ern states  met  these  gentlemen  here 
upon  the  tloor  of  the  House. 


\ 
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*'Weil.  sir,  no  sooner  do  \vc  meet 
here  upon  this  tloor,  than  through  the 
agency  atul  industry  of  the  press  of  the 
country,  there  is  discU)Scd  a  circular 
foreshadowing  ihe  very  events  which 
were  consummated  upon  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  proscribing  Southern  slave- 
holders socially,  politically  and  relig- 
iously ;  sowing  firebrands  and  arrows, 
discord  and  death  throughout  the  land, 
and  wx  find  it  with  your  signatures  at- 
tached to  it  and  yourselves  recommend- 
ing it. 

I  ask  if  there  was  not  occasion  for 
sensibility?  I  ask  you  if  there  was  not 
a  propriety  and  fitness  in  invoking  a 
disclaimer  from  that  part  of  the  House? 
The  gentrieman  who  now  bears  the 
banner  of  that  party  says  that  they  have 
said  nothing  but  have  ^preserved  a 
studied  silence.'  Ay,  sir,  you  have. 
You  understand  the  policy  of  a  wise 
and  masterly  inactivity.  (Applause.) 
You  know  there  are  occasions  when  the 
truth  not  spoken  which  ought  to  be 
spoken,  will  pierce  like  an  arrow  and 
ranklelike  poison.  (Renewed applause.) 
And  you  observed  the  studied  silence 
because  you  knew  that  from  it  in  future 
would  spring  forth  hateful  and  discord- 
ant utterances.  That,  sir,  is  the  secret 
of  that  studied  silence.  I  commend 
the  policy  of  the  gentlemen,  but  sir,  it 
will  not  avail  you.  We  wiil  have  an 
explicit  avowal  upon  this  and  upon 
every  other  subject. 

Well,  sir,  with  these  facts  palpably 
and  undeniably  confessed,  written  upon 
every  newspaper,  a  resolution  is  intro- 
duced, giving  gentlemen  an  opportuity 
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for  disclaiming  the  treasonable  utter- 
ances of  that  pamphlet.  How  is  it  re- 
ceived !  Why  with  the  same  freedom 
of  manners  which  they  claim  for  their 
principles — with  a  guffaw,  with  inde- 
cent laughter. 

''What  follows?  Under  one  of  the  most 
able  and  solemn  appeals  I  have  ever  lis- 
tened to,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Millson)  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  they  had  met 
their  call  with  contemptuous  silence, 
they  still  responded  wuth  laughter;  and 
these  were  the  circumstances  and  these 
the  positions  in  which  the  controversy 
'  stood  up  to  the  moment  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  took  the  floor. 
One  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  said  we  had  brought  the  negro 
in  here,  and  that  he  must  be  puc  out. 
Let  us  see  you  do  it."  (Applause.) 

I\Ir.  Lamar  then  maintained  that  the 
fathers  put  the  negro  into  the  Consti- 
tution; that  they  put  him  in  the  Con- 
stitution ''  as  an  institution  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  society  and  of  govern- 
ment." He  then  said,  ''Put  the  negro 
out  at  your  peril!  No,  sir;  it  cannot 
be  done.  Regarding  that  Constitution 
as  an  instrument  of  our  protection,  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  its  sacred 
compromises.  You  being  a  majority, 
and  looking  upon  it  as  an  instrument 
of  restraint  upon  your  power,  have 
taken  issue  with  the  Constitution  and 
are  attempting  to  throw  off  its  restric- 
tions. That  is  the  fight  between  us, 
and  we  are  rcatly  to  meet  it  here." 
(A])[)lause  upon  the  lloor  and  in  the 
galleries.) 
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Mr.  T.amar  then  got  off  a  pleasant 
sarcasiu  upon  Mr.  Stevens,  which  was 
much 'enjoyed  by  the  Democrats,  North 
and  South.  He  then  defended  his 
own  position  upon  the  question  of  dis- 
union in  tlie  following- words.  I  am 
no  disunionist.  ...  I  am  devoted 
to  the  Constitution  of  this  Union,  and 
so  long  as  this  Republic  is  a  great  tol- 
erant Republic,  throwing  its  loving 
arms  around  both  sections  of  the 
country,  I  for  one  will  bestow  every 
talent  which  God  has  given  me  for  its 
proriiotion  and  its  glory.  (Applause.) 
S'r  ^.h^T^.  is  one  idea  touching  merely 
human  affairs  which  gives  me  more 
mental  exultation  than  another  it  is  the 
conception  of  this  grand  Republic,  this 
great  union  of  sovereign  states,  hold- 
ing millions  of  brave  resolute  men 
in  peace  and  order,  not  by  brute 
force,  not  by  ,  standing  armies,  in- 
deed by  no  visible  embodiment  of 
law,  but  by  the  silent  omnipotence  of 
one  great  grand  thought — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  Con- 
stitution is  the  life  and  soul  of  this 
great  government.  Put  out  that  light 
and  where  is  that  '  Promethean  heat 
which  can  its  light  relume.'  That  is 
our  platform.  We  stand  upon  it.  ^^'e 
intend  to  abide  by  it  and  maintain  it. 
and  we  will  submit  to  no  persistent 
violation  of  its  provisions.  I  do  not 
say  it  for  the  purpose  of  menance, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  defining  my 
own  position.  When  it  is  violated — " 
persistently  violated — when  its  spirit  is 
no  longer  observed  upon  this  floor,  I 
war    upon    your   government ;    I  am 


against  it;  E  then  raise  the  banner  of 
Secession  and  I  will  fight  under  it  as 
long  as  the  blood  flows  and  ebbs  in  my 
veins. " 

Mr.  Lamar  then  charged  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Republican  party  was  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories, 
and  that  this  would  be  the  initial  step 
and  a  most  decisive  one  toward  the  de- 
struction of  slavery  in  the  states.  He 
then  paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Clark,  of 
New  York,  in  the  following  words:  I 
desire,  however,  to  say  one  word  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  said 
(and  I  listened  to  him  holding  my 
breath  in  silent  wonder)  that,  he  had 
never  seen  an  Abolitionist  until  he 
came  to  this  city.  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
to  commend  to  that  gentleman  from 
New  York  City,  a  sentiment  of  an  old 
maxim — ^  Know  thyself,'  "  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  an  Am- 
erican, obtained  the  floor,  and  from  his 
standpoint  made  an  eloquent  and  con- 
servative speech,  full  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  and  so  different  in  tone  from 
any  of  the  speeches  of  members  from 
slaveholding  sta:tes  that  it  was  im- 
mensely enjoyed  by  the  Republicans 
and  \  igorously  cheered.  This  annoyed 
the  Democrats,  ^[r.  Nelson  favored  Mr. 
Gilmer's  resolution'  as  an  amendment 
to  ATr.  Clark's  and  deprecated  the  ex- 
treme sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North.  Upon  this  point  the  following 
were  his  words  in  j)art:  "  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  I  regard  as  the  alarming  crisis 
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that  exists  in  the  history  of  our  beloved 
land.  wish  to  do  it  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  resrsert  to  every  gentleman  of 
the  North  and  the  S<juth.  We  find  a 
state  of  excitement  there  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  past  events.  What  do 
we  find  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
and  highly  respectable  number  of 
Southern  States  of  this  Union  ?  Is  it 
not  something  like  a  determination  to 
precipitate  a  crisis?  For  one  I  do  not 
agree  either  with  the  extremists  of  the 
North  or  the  extremists  of  the  South. 
When  you  look  at  the  history  of  parties 
in  this  country,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  nullification  had  its  origin  in  South 
Carolina,  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  the  spirit  of  nullification,  of 
secession,  of  disunion  has  never  slept 
or  slumbered.  The  snake  of  nullifica- 
tion has  been  scotched,  not  killed. 
That  feeling  existed  during  the  lifetime 
of  its'great  leader,  and  one  of  the  last 
letters  he  ever  wrote — his  letter  to  Col. 
Tarpy — was  one  in  which  a  m.eeting  or 
organization  of  the  Soutliern  States 
was  recommended.  In  addition  to  that 
we  have  had  further  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  South  which  I  trust  cannot 
command  the  approbation  of  a  majority 
of  patriots  in  the  country.  AVith  all 
that  not  only  did  the  spirit  of  nullifica- 
tion display  itself  in  1832,  but  it  has 
continued  to  exist  since  that  time  in 
various  forms  and  shapes  which  I  will 
not  take  time  to  portray."  Mr.  Nel- 
son then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
extremists  of  the  North,  quoting  from 
the  utterances  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  New 
York    Tribune^  and    Mr.    Joshua  R. 


Giddings.  This  is  the  language  which 
it  is  claimed  Mr.  Giddings  had  uttered: 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  v/hen  there 
will  be  a  servile  insurrection  in  the 
South,  when  the  black  man  armed  with 
British  bayonets  and  led  on  by  British 
officers  shall  assert  his  freedom,  and 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against 
his  master.  And  though  we  may  not 
mock  at  their  calamity,  nor  laugh  when 
their  fear  cometh,  yet  we  will  hail  it  as 
the  dawm  of  a  political  millennium." 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  at  this  point  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Nelson  and  said:  "I  sup- 
pose the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  heard  that  Mr.  Giddings  has  over 
and  over  again  denied  the  utterance  of 
that  sentiment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  in  his  published  communi- 
cations to  the  country.  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox, 
of  Ohio,  said  he  had  never  taken  back 
the  spirit  of  it." 

Mr.  Nelson  then  deprecated  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
charged  it  upon  the  South.  The  style 
of  his  speech  will  be  understood  by  a 
quotation  of  a  part  of  his  peroration  : 
'•'Before  I  take  my  seat  I  trust  the 
House  will  indulge  me  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  one  or  two  old-fashioned  senti- 
ments which  in  days  past  and  gone 
were  common  to  the  whole  American 
people.  It  may  excite  the  derision  of 
a  portion  of  the  disunionists  of  the 
North  and  it  may  provoke  the  contempt 
of  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South  ;  but  I 
say  there  is  one  class  of  sentiments 
which,  although  the  leaders  in  the  ex- 
citement may  strive  to  create  a  feeling 
of  discord  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens, 
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I  trust  ail  will  hold  in  common.  AVhat 
are  they?  We  love  our  country,  we 
love  its  mountains,  its  hills,  its  valleys 
and  its  streams ;  we  love  its  peaceful 
Sabbaths,  its  church-going  bells,  its 
P-^nglish  Bible  and  its  glorious  liberty 
of  conscience.  (Applause.)  We  love 
that  feature  in  every  American  Consti- 
tution which  abolishes  all  hereditary 
honors  and  distinctions,  and  enables 
the  poor  man's  child,  if  he  have  talent 
and  genius,  to  climb  '  the  steep  where 
fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.' 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.) 

'•We  love  the  star-spangled  banner 
which  has  waved  in  triumph  over  many 
a  field  of  battle  and  protects  our  com- 


merce u])on  every  sea.  "We  love  the 
memory  of  the  world's  only  Washing- 
ton. (Applause  upon  the  floor  and  in 
the  gaiieries.)  "We  Ion  e  the  name  and 
fame  of  every  hero  who  has  fought  or 
bled  or  died  upon  the  battletieids  of 
the  country.    Of  tliem  it  may  be  said  : 

"  T.h  jy  fell  devoted  hut  undying, 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem  sighing, 
The  \\  alers  mumiur  of  their  name, 
The  woods  are  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 
The  silent  pillar — lone  and  grey 
Chiims  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay  : 
Their  memory  sparkles  o'er  the  fountain, 
I'lieir  spirit  wraps  the  dusky  mountain  : 
The  meanest  rill,  tlte  mightiest  river, 
Roll.s- mingling  witii  their  fame  forever." 


GEORGE 

In  George  Thompson  Lewis,  manu- 
facturer and  inventor,  are  probably 
united  larger  scientific  and  business 
abilities  than  are  possessed  by  any  one 
man  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in 
1817,  and  his  life,  thus  a  long  one,  has 
been  full  of  interest  from  the  time  at 
least  when  he  reached  his  majority 
down  to  the  present,  because  of  his 
business  achievements,  his  philanthropy 
and  general  activity  in  benevolent  or- 
ganizations, but  more  than  all  else  by 
reason  of  his  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments in  what  may  be  called  eccinomic 
chemistry  or  applied  science.  Jiefore 
entering  upon  a  narrative  of  his  career, 
however,  it  seems  proper  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  old  and  honorable 
fainily  from  which  he  is  desceniled. 

In  the  year  16S6,  when  Philadelphia 
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was  an  infant  settlement  of  but  four 
years'  growth,  there  came  to  this  re- 
gion—to a  locality  in  v/hat  is  now  Del- 
aware county — one  "William  Lewis,  of 
Wales,  of  the  family  known  there  as 
Lewis  of  the  Van,"  a  name  still 
borne  by  the  ancient  scions  of  a  great 
castle  of  the  ancestral  home  in  Glan- 
mtorganshire,  South  Wales.  Our  sub- 
ject is  six  generations  removed  from- 
this  pioneer  to  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Th.e  grandson  of  the  original 
settler  was  Jonathan  Lewis,  and  his 
son  was  Mordecai  Lewis,  born  Septem- 
ber 21,  174S,  the  fir^t  of  the  family 
who  became  distinguished  in  Philadel- 
phia annals,  a  great  merchant  and  ship- 
owner, and  connected  with  all  of  the 
leading  institutiv)ns  of  the  city.  He 
lived — until  his  early  death  March  13, 
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i-()n  —  in  a    fine  double  house 

on  Socnnd  street  l^r'iow  'Aainvit.  ini- 
mediatcly  Inick  o'  vrhicji  in  D-.vrk 
street  was  his  counting:  house.  Pro- 
minent nmoni,^  h^>^.  biisiaess  interests, 
as  early  as  T772,  ^vas  trie  importation 
and  sale  of  wh/o  lead;  in  which 
branch  of  trade,  now  carried  on  in  tlie 
family  for  one  liundred  and  "sixteen 
years,  he  was  doa'-lless  the  principal 
man,  if  not  the  j^ior.eer.  in  Philadel- 
phia. Samuel  N.  Lewis,  son  of  ]\for- 
decai  and  father  >)i  (^nr  subject,  was 
born  September  3.  t-oc,  and  was  mar- 
ried June  15,  1S09.  10  Rebecca  Clark- 
ley  Thompson,  .dauu;liter  of  John  and 
Rebecca  "i  hotnpsr>'T .  In  the  life  of  the 
last  named  there  was  an  interesting 
item  of  history,  wliich  we  wiU 'briefly 
retell,  e^"en  thougli  it  corn})els  a  diver- 
gencc'frotTi  the  mai!:  iiit-^of  our  sketch. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Abel  James, 
head  of  tl^.e  'importing  liouse  of  James 
&:  Drinker,  and  a  duty  commissioner, 
who  when  a  cargo  ot  tea  was  about  to 
be  landed  ih  Philadc'p'hia,  in  T773, 
was  waited  upon  1)y  a  crot^-d  of  citizens 
who  demanded  tliat  IxC  sliould  resign 
his  office.  He  refused,  ijut  gave  the 
guarantee  of  his  word  that  the  tea 
should  n'v)t  be  laiidrd,  and  th.e  sliip 
should  be  sent  back  to  England.  Then 
pointing  to  his  young  daiighter.  Re- 
becca, wluj  stood  near  him.  he  ])lcdgcd 
her  as  a  token  to  tlie  fulfdlnient  of  his 
promise. 

Mr.  Lewis'  business  career  began  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  in  1S06,  when  he 
entered  into  partnejship  with  his  ohler 
brother,  Mordecai.    The)   figured  e\- 
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extensively  as  ship  owners  and  commis- 
sion merchants.  Their  predecessors, 
Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  having  im- 
ported and  sold  white  lead  as  early  as 
1772,  their  attention  was  naturally 
turned  to  that  commodity.  They  re- 
solved, hov/ever,  to  manufacture  it  in 
this  country  rather  than  to  import  it, 
and  accordingly  in  1S19  purchased  a 
white  lead  manufactory  in  Pine  street 
above  Fifteenth,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished six  years  before  by  Joseph  Rich- 
ardson. The  business  was  so  success- 
fully carried  on  here  that  it  was  only  a 
few  years  before  the  whole  square 
between  Pine  and  Lombard  streets  and 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  buildings  of  the  firm,  but 
by  1S48  the  property  in  this  neighbor- 
hood had  become  too  valuable  to  be 
used  on  an  extensive  scale  for  manufac- 
turing sites,  and  the  plant  was  removed 
to  its  present  situation  in  Port  Rich- 
mond. The  counting  house  was  estab- 
lished when  the  firm  began  business 
where  their  successors  now  continue, 
then  135,  now  231  South  Front  street, 
directly  opposite  the  dwelling  and 
ofi^ice  of  Mordecai  Lewis,  the  elder." 

Samuel  N.  Lewis  was  prominent  not 
alone  in  .business  but  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  city,  its  growth  and 
|)rosperity,  its  public  societies  and  in- 
stitutions, lie  was  one  of  the  fountlers 
of  that  early  benovelent  organization, 

The  Society  for  Supplying  the  i^oor 
with  Soup,"  was  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  iSj6  to 
his  death  in  1841,  ami  connected  with 
various  societies,  among  the  nu)st  pro- 
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minent  of  which  was  the  still  existing 
''State  in  Schuykill,"  organized  in  1732 
as ''The  Colony  in  Schuykiil , "  a  famous 
fishing  club  of  aristocratic  and  exclu- 
sive tendencies.  The  treasurership  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  alluded  to 
above,  was  held  in  the  family  for  one 
hundred  and  one  years,  Mr.  Lewis' 
father  and  brother  being  his  predeces- 
sors, and  his  son,  John  T.  Lewis,  his 
successor.  True  to  the  traditions  of 
the  family  and  the  traits  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
Mr.  Lewis  was  quiet  and  unobstrusive, 
but  he  was  active  in  all  good  works  and 
left  behind  him  an  honored  reputation. 
He  died  in  1841,  leaving  a  widow  and 
nine  children,  viz.:  Martha  S.,  John 
T.,  Saunders,  Rebecca  T..  George  T., 
James  T.,  Samuel  N.,  Lydia  and 
Francis  S. 

Of  the^e  George  Thompson  Lewis, 
conceriiing  whom  it  is  our  special  pro- 
vince to  speak,  was  born  August  3, 
181 7,  He. had  the  education  and  ex- 
perienoe  of  the  average  boy,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  entered  upon  Ids  busi- 
ness career  with  his  father  and  his 
uncle,  Vi.  S.  N.  Lewis,  and  both 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  from  a  natural 
interest  in  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing applied  himself  closely  to  his  work 
so  that  he  shortly  became  proficient, 
and  after  a  few  years,  through  study  of  a 
practical  kind,  the  conning  of  books, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  strong  taste  for 
chemistry  and  mechanics,  attained  a 
higlx  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
other  members  of  the  house  and  among 
the  trade  generally. 
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The  vast  business  of  the  firm  of 
manufacturing  chemists,  known  as  John 
T.  Lewis  «Sc  Brothers,  and  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  production  of  white  lead, 
was  very  largely  built  up  through  his 
scientific  knowledge  and  business 
sagacity.  The  works  at  Richmond  now 
cover  a  whole  'square  and  are  very 
comprehensiv:^,  containing  as  they  do 
everything  pertaining  not  only  to  the 
making  of  white  lead  but  of  zinc 
w^hite,  linseed  oil,  colors,  sugar  of  lead, 
litharge,  orange  mineral,  barrels  and 
kegs,  and  the  plant  is  considered  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  other  interests  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  into  nearly  all 
of  which  he  has  been  led  and  some  of 
which  have  been  created  through  his 
love  for  and  knowlege  of  chemical 
science.  He  conferred  a  great  benefit 
upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
of  the  country  at  large  by  bringing  into 
use  the  valuable  phosphate  rocks  which 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston 
and  until  noticed  by  him,  considered 
valueless,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  and  farthest  reaching  of  his 
services  for  the  public,  for  through  the 
quick,  intuitive  recognition  of  the  value 
of  that  deposit  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the 
pushing  business  ability  which  he  dis- 
j)layed  in  placing  it  in  the  market,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farms,  which 
were  almost  w<)rthless,  have  been  en- 
riched and  brought  into  condition  of 
line  fertility.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Charleston  Mining  and  .Manu- 
facturing Company  more  than  twenty 
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years  ai!;o,  and  with  \V>.  Klett,  of 
Philadelphia,  capitalized  the  concern, 
and  broncrht  the  first  phosphate  rock  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1867,  after  an  expen- 
diture of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  first  shipment  consisted  of 
just  sixteen  barrels  from  which  the  first 
superphosphate  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Potts  &  Klett.  The  rext  year  three 
hundred  tons  of  the  rock  were  brought 
to  the  city,  and  now  the  annual  output 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  per  year  from  which 
nine  hundred  thousand  tons  of  fertil- 
izer are  made,  and  the  trade  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  Company  has 
about  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  richest 
phosphate  lands,  and  holds  a  mining 
lease  on  at  least  tweUe  hundred  acres 
more-  Although  we  have  put  this 
achievement  first  in  our  list,  it  was  not 
so  chronologically.  His  ingenuity 
found  earlier  exercise,  and  as  far  back 
'as  1S47  he  brought  cotton  seed  from 
the  South  and  pressed  oil  from  it,  and 
in  the  following  year  in  connection 
with  Mr.  M.  H.  Boyc  he  refined  cotton 
seed  oil  and  practically  proved  its  good 
qualities  as  an  illuniinant,  a  substitute 
for  olive  oil,  and  an  ingredient  of  fine 
soa}»s.  Pie  demonstrated,  too,  that 
the  "  cake  "  after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  was  a  valuable  food  for  cattle.  The 
industry  thus  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Lewis'  skill  and  through  his  ([uick  per- 
ception, now  enriches  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  several  million  dollars  per 
annum.  . 

To  give  details  of  all  of  the  pro- 
jects which  Mr.  Lewis  has  brought  to 


the  benefit  of  the  country,  would  re- 
quire the  space  of  a  good  sized  book, 
and  we  can  therefore  do  but  little  m.ore 
than  enumerate.  In  the  years  of  1848 
to  1S52,  he  introduced  caustic  soda  as  a 
commercial  article  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  founded  the  Penn- 
sylvania Salt  Company,  doubtless  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  chemical 
manufacturing  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  This  was  one  of  the  earlier 
productions  of  petroleum  in  the  coun- 
try. He  regenerated  the  almost  defunct 
Lehigh  Zinc  Company ;  brought  the 
mineral  Iryolite  from  Greenland,  and 
produced  alumina,  alum,  aluminate 
carbonate,  bi-carbonate  and  caustic 
soda.  The  importance  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  mineral  from  Greenland 
may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that 
the  importations  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia now  amount  to  ten  thousand 
tons  per  year,  which,  considering  its 
nature,  uses  and  value,  is  a  large 
amount.  Another  practical  outcome  of 
Mr.  Lewis'  ingenuity  was  in  the  inven- 
tion of  a  process  by  which  what  formerly 
went  to  waste  from  lead  smelting 
vvorks,  might  not  only  be  prevented 
from  producing  their  deleterious  effect 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  l)e 
collected  and  utilized.  Much  valuable 
material  has  been  saved,  and  the  pro- 
cess has  been  introduced  in  England. 
His  success  in  introtlucing  the  manu- 
facture of  spelter  metallic  zinc  has 
made  this  country  independent  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  thisn»ctal  is  concerne*!. 
He  planned  for  the  Pennsylvania  antl 
l.thigh  Zinc   Company,   and  induced 
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them  to  erect  the  same;  the  first  practi- 
cally working  furnace  in  the  United 
States.  I'his  was  in  1S5S.  Later  he 
built  for  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, at  his  own  expense  and  risk — a 
consideration  to  be  received  if  success- 
ful,— similar  works  for  smelting  their 
franklinite  ores.  All  former  attempts 
had  proved  fruitless,  but  tlie  system,  as 
perfected  by  Mr.  Lewis,  proved  highly 
successful,  and  numerous  other  works 
were  built  upon  the  same  plan.  These 
and  numerous  other  applications  of 
science,  the  outgrowth  of  an  observant, 
well-equipped  and  thoughtful  mind, 
have  been  of  vast  value  to  the  country 
and  to  ii;iankind.  They  have  enriched 
hundreds,  and  it  has  been  that  kind  of 
enrichment  which  is  of  the  most  benefit 
to  the  world — the  only  true  gain  of 
wealth,  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
earth,  and  is  valueless  until  then;  or 
the  next  greatest,  that  which  is  saved 
from  waste  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture . 

Although  Mr.  Lewis'  life  has  been  a 
very  busy  one  within  the  lines  of  his 
chosen  vocation,  and  in  connection 
with  the  various  industries  which  his 
genius  has  led  him  to,  he  has  found 
time  to  serve  the  public  in  various 
capacities,  and  has  exhibited  the  liighest 
kind  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy. 
In  p)olitics  he  has  been  a  Rcjuiblican 
since  the  formation  of  the  party,  and 
prior  to  that  time  held  views  which  led 
logically  to  his  identification  with  the 
party.-  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Union  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
his  means  were  liberally  spent  in  aiding 


in  its  suppression.  A  considerable 
number  of  men  were  induced  to  enlist 
through  his  efforts,  and  they  were 
equipped  at  his  expense.  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  movement 
whicli  resulted  in  raising  and  organizing 
the  Corn  Exchange  Regiment.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  Soldiers'  Reading 
Room  Association,  which  maintained  a 
well-supplied  reading  room  on  Twen- 
tieth street,  between  Chestnut  and 
Market,  during  the  years  of  1S62  and 
1863  and  1864,  and  was  the  efiicient 
chairman  of  the  Gentlemen's  Commit- 
tee of  the  Restaurant  Department  at 
the  Great  Central  Fair  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  June,  1864,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  IT.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  In 
these  capacities  he  performed  an  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  labor. 

He  has  been  an  active  worker  in  vari- 
ous benevolent  associations,  and  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  held 
the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Church 
House  for  children.  His  personal 
charities,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
have  been  extensive,  but  they  have  been 
private  to  a  degree  that  few  men  make 
them,  and  neither  the  public  press  nor 
the  blare  of  other  trumpets  has  sound- 
ed tlieir  praises.  One  of  Mr.  Lewis' 
leading  characteristics,  inherited  frcmi 
his  ancestors,  and  inculcated  by  the  un- 
written laws  of-  that  society  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  is  unobtrusiveness. 
He  lias  always  been  known  as  of  quiet, 
gentle,  kindly,  unselfish,  refined  and 
cultured  character — the  true  gentleman 
and  the  able  man  of  affairs  ;  seeking 
the  exercise  of  his  best  gifts  and  tlie 
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good  of  mankind,  and  finding  therein  Fisher.     Five  children  have  been  th-c 

the  greatest  joys  of  his  life.  fruits  of  this  union:   Samuel  N.,  Wil- 

Mr.  Lewis  was,  upon  ^ray  iS,  1S43,  liam  Fisher,  Mary  Fisher,  Sally  Fisher 

united  iu  marriage  with  ^[iss  Sally  Fox  and  Nina  Fisher  Lewis. 


THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  NATURAL   HISTORY  SOCIETY  OF  COLORADO. 


"  O  Earth  !    Where  are  the  p-.ist  ? 
And  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  the  surface,  and  the  key 
Of  tliy  profundity  is  in  the  grave." — Byron. 

The  purchase,  at  large  cost,  by  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Colorado, 
of  the  recent  discoveries  of  infant 
mummies^  bone,  stone  and  wooden  im- 
plements, textile  fabrics,  wic^:er  work, 
pottery,  ornaments,  etc.,  in  Mancos 
Canon,  Southwestern  Colorado, — relics 
and  products  of  the  extinct  race  called 
the  Cliff-Dwellers — affords  a  commend- 
able instance  of  scientific  enterprise. 

Certain  other  states,  notably  Ohio, 
rich  in  pre-historic  remains,  have  per- 
mitted th£  removal  of  such  reminders 
to  other  state  institutions,  until  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  it 
was  not  forestalled  by  such  intelligent 
appreciation  as  has  actuated  the  people 
of  Colorado  in  this  regard.  The  State 
Historical  and  Natural  History  Society 
of  Colorado  was  organized  in  1877  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  Its 
first  board  of  directors  consisted  of 
Gov.  John  Evans,  Wjw.  William  N. 
Byers,  Gen.  R.  W.  Woodbury,  Dr.  F. 
J.  Bancroft,  Dr.  H.  K.  Steele,  Aaron 
Gove,  William  D.  Todd,  William  L. 
Pabor  and  Richard  Sopris. 


The  present  organization  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Dr.  F.  J.  Bancroft,  president ; 
Hon.  William  N.  Byers,  vice-president;' 
and  J.  Alden  Smith,  David  Boyd  and 
J.  A.  Porter,  vice-presidents;  Thomas 
F.  Dawson,  secretary;  Col.  William 
D.  Todd,  treasurer;  and  Richard 
Borcherest,  Aaron  Gove  and  R.  S 
Roeschlaub,  curators. 

The  result  of  this  movement  was  to 
create  a  state  museum  which,  prior  to 
this  accession,  had  already  assumed  in- 
teresting proportions.  The  society's 
rooms  are  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building,  upon  the  same  floor 
with  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  whole 
under  the  supervision  of  the  courteous 
and  efficient  public  librarian,  Charles 
Rowland  Dudley,  Esq.  The  purchase 
just  made — and  made  in  spite  of  a 
tempting  offer  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institute — will  render  this  the  most  at- 
tractive and  instructive  resort  of  the 
kind  west  of  Washington  City.  For 
this  event  the  citizens  of  Colorado  are 
particularly  indebted  to  the  first  and 
only  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, whose  professional  name  has  be- 
come almost  synonymous  with  historv. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  relation  to 
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the  Ci ill-Dwellers  and  description  of 
some  of  the  articles  embraced  in  the 
purchase  : 

'^The  Cliff-Dwellers !  The  words 
take  the  mind  back  thousands  of  years, 
at  time?  when  a  peculiar  race  of  people 
inhabited  that  portion  of  the  pictur- 
esque San  Juan  country  in  Southern 
Colorado,  through  which  the  Man- 
cos  river  flows.  A  portion  of  the 
territory,  probably  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  is  cut  up  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  just  right  for  Cliff-Dwellers, 
and,  in  fact,  nature  seemed  to  favor 
their  presence.  The  character  of  the 
place  is  odd  to  say  the  least,  and  great 
table  lands  rise  up  out  of  the  valleys  to 
the  height  of  1,500  feet.  The  bottom 
consists  of  a  stratum  of  coal,  and  tlie 
upper  ledges  of  a  soft  yellowish  sand- 
stone, in  which  there  are  numberless 
wind-worn  caves.  Mr.  Charles  Mc- 
Loyd,  of  Durango,  has  made  a  tour 
through  this  strange  land,  where  once 
there  dwelt  a  race  of  people  who  were 
not  warlike  and  who  lacked  the  pas- 
sions of  a  base  mankind,  but  who  were 
finally  exterminated  by  the  invasions  of 
roving  bands  of  bloodthirsty  Indians, 
who  were  then  kings  of  the  plains  and 
the  mountain  country.  He  collected 
relics  of  these  people,  many  of  which 
are  crude  in  their  construction,  and 
brought  to  Denver  and  has  now  on  ex- 
hibition curiosities  of  that  pre-historic 
period,  the  most  complete  in  theworkl, 
which  not  only  astonish  all  observers, 
but  piu/.le  then\  to  tell  the  use  of  many 
ofthe  articles.  Pottery,  made  thousands 
of  years  ago,  that  have  remained  just 


where  they  were  left  through  hundreds 
of  centuries,  a  silent  attest  of  that  truly 
marvellous  age  of  stone,  when  granite  * 
and  flint  were  used  by  everyone,  for 
every  conceivable  purpose. 

''They  made  clay  cooking  crocks, 
which  were  placed  in  the  fire  and  then 
boiled.  One  or  two  of  them  were 
cracked,  which  would  arouse  the  sus- 
picion of  a  family  man.  Certainly 
they  were  no  exception  to  ordinary 
human  beings,  and  had  their  family 
rows,  the  same  as  do  the  people  of  to- 
day, and  the  crack  in  the  jar  is  easily 
explained — some  irate  husband,  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  hurled  it  at  his  wife.  There 
are  some  nice  fresh  mummies  there, 
covered  with  turkey  feathers  with,  the 
head  much  larger  than  the  body,  which 
were  found  wrapped  in  clothes  in  the 
lower  ei*ds  of  the  houses. 

''  Sandals  made  of  weeds  and  leaves, 
and  closely  woven  fibre  rods,  attract 
the  attention  of  nearly  everybody. 
They  sewed  and  used  bone  needles, 
with  eyes,  and,  in  fact,  did  some  ex- 
cellent work.  Some  of  the  work  was 
shabby,  of  course,  but  that  was  prob- 
ably done  in  the  large  tenement  houses, 
by  cheap  factory  labor.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  They  had  their  labor 
strikes  the  same  as  do  modern  people. 
In  the  doors  of  one  of  the  large  fac- 
tories were  seen  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones  marked  on  the  door  with  iron 
coloring  matter,  and  strange  fantastic 
designs  were  painted  on  the  massive 
walls.  • 

The  skulls  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  dry  atmosphere  are  strangely 
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shaped.  Some  are  fi:it  in  the  back, 
caused  probably  by  tlie  strapping  of 
children  'to  boards  and  carrying  them 
on  their  backs.  The  other  skull,  which 
shows  the  projection  of  the  chin, 
would  lead  a  person  to  believe  that  with 
a  large  nose  this  fellow  was  continu- 
ally poking  into  other  people's 
business.  They  had  skinning  knives, 
and  flint  instruments  with  handles.  No 
more  enjoyable  trip  can  be  taken  than 
the  route  which  leads  to  the  ancient 
ruins  of  this  most  remarkable  people, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  found  within 
the  new  county  of  Montezuma,  Color- 
ado. From  Durango,  leading  to  the 
southwest,  is  to  be  observed  the 
Mancos  valley,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of 
this  peculiar  people  ;  at  least  it  is  to 
be  seen  that  here  are  more  clearly 
worked  the  traces  of  these  people  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 
After  leaving  Durango  and  traveling 
down  the  Mancos  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
buildings  may  be  seen  on  either  hand, 
but  the  full  evidence  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  civilization  of  these  people 
does  not  burst  upon  one's  vision  until 
about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  have  been 
travelled  down  the  valley.  Here  the 
canon  has  been  worn  deep  by  the  pro- 
cess of  erosion  and  within  the  sides  of 
the  great  walls  that  rise  on  either  hand 
for  thousaiids  of  feet  from  tlie  bed  of 
the  stream,  are  to  be  observed  the 
caves  where  wind  and  wa\'e  have  worn 
away  the  softer  portions  of  the  strata 
leaving  the  hard,  firm  layers  of  rock 
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projecting,  in  some  places  Imndreds  of 
feet.  These  caves  are,  in  a  measure, 
uniform  as  to  the  floor  and  the  roof  so 
to  speak  of  the  excavation,  being  on 
the  same  level  or  line.  In  other  words, 
the  firm  strata  of  rock  found  in  the 
sides  of  the  canon  are  on  a  uniform 
plane,  showing  that  the  canon  has  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  water  and 
not  by  volcanic  forces.  Witliin  these 
excavation  caves,  are  to  be  seen  the 
dwellings  of  this  wonderfully  init*rest- 
ing  people.  These  dwellings  give  evi- 
dence of  having  been  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  plan  of  architecture. 
The  masonry  has  been  laid  after  ad- 
vanced ideas  known  to-day  for  secur- 
ing strength  and  resisting  pressure. 
The  walls  are  constructed  with  the 
nicety  of  the  skilled  artisan  of  to-day. 
In  size,  these  buildings,  constructed 
with  stone,  vary  from  a  house  of  one 
room  only  to  that  which  doubtless  was 
a  magnificent  mansion  of  355  rooms, 
the  capacity  of  the  cave  being  in  most 
insances  the  dimensions  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  largest  houses  yet  discov- 
ered lies  in  a  diverging  branch  of  the 
main  canon  of  the  Mancos,  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  main  valley  and 
situated  in  the  end  or  aniphitheo tcr  of 
the  gulch.  This  dwelling  gives  evi- 
dence of  having  been  four  stories  high 
and  containing  350  rooms..  Three 
stories  of  this  dwelling  are  yet  stand- 
ing, and  had  e\  idently  ne\  er  been  dis- 
covered by  any  man  curious  enough  to 
make  a  thorough  investigatioji  until  Mr. 
Mc[-oyd  made  his  visit  there  during  the 
past  winter.     In  the  rear  room  of  the 
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building,  oi\  the  first  floor,  scaled  up 
with  masonry,  was  found  much  of  the 
collection  wl'.ich  he  obtained  from  this 
region.  Tlie  beauty  of  these  peculiar 
relics  found  within  this  building,  as 
well  as  the  others  through  this  region, 
is  the  evidence  which  tliey  bear  in 
constructioii  of  the  marvellous  skill  of 
those  peculiar  people.  In  all  their 
'  relics  the  old  adage  of  necessity  being 
the  mother  of  invention  is  most 
clearly  illustrated.  The  instruments 
made  of  bone  are  such  as  speak  in  un- 
mistakable voices,  silent  though  they 
be,  of  the  basic  thought  to  which 
almost  every  article  of  use  which 
is  possessed  to-day  can  be  traced. 
The  drawing  knives,  made  of  curved 
bones  of  animals,  such  as  the  rib:^  and 
shank  bones,  etc.,  are  so  suggestive  of 
the  purpose  to  which  they  were  put 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake*  The 
stone  ax,  with  the  withes  of  chapparal 
and  iron  rod  still  about  them.,  leave 
the  use  to  which  they  were  put  unmis- 
takable. '  Bone  needles,  with  eyes  or 
cord  of  thread  made  of  the  yucca  weed 
remaining  in  them,  are  suggestive  of 
their  uses.  In  short,  every  step  taken 
by  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  ruins  re- 
maining to-day,  indicates  in  every  par- 
ticular tliat  they  were  an  intelligent 
and  peaceably  disposed  people;  indus- 
trious, as  the  many  articles  for  various 
uses  evidence;  peaceable,  as  the  testi- 
monies of  their  being  an  agricultural 
people  are  numerous,  such  as  dried 
corn  preserved  in  earthen  vessels,  corn 
leaves  twisted  in  bunches  ready  for 
weaving  into  mats  and  sandals;  and  in- 


dustrious people  with  a  wonderful  fac- 
ulty for  invention,  as  evidenced  by  the 
intricate  patterns  or  structural  methods 
of  weaving  sandals  and  shoes;  an  affec- 
tionate people  as  shown  by  the  care  of 
their  dead  friend,  most  of  the  human 
remains  being  found  in  the  rear  rooms 
of  the  dwellings,  ,as  above  described, 
wrapped  in  feather  cloth,  and  the  rooms 
carefully  sealed  up  with  masonry,  the 
feather  cloth  spoken  of  being  made  by 
twisting  the  soft  and  downy  portion 
of  feathers  into  the  fibers  or  cord,  which 
are  ingeniously  woven  into  the  cloth." 

Nature's  curtain  has  dropped  for- 
ever upon  the  part  played  upon  the 
world's  stage  by  that  departed  race, 
^lan  may  found  institutions  with 
boundless  capital,  guided  by  the  keen- 
est intellectual  research  to  exhume 
their  history,  but  he  cannot  part  the 
folds  of  that  curtain  or  bid  it  rise  again. 

Who  were  the  Cliff-Dwellers  ?  Is  not 
the  answer  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
about  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  given  : 

"Man  who  dwelt  in  caves  like  cubs, 
who  was  without  intelligible  speech  or 
human  sympathy,  or  the  decency  of 
any  wild  beast  known  to  science;  or  it 
may  have  been  the  highly  developed 
savage,  whose  language  resembled  the 
hissing  of  a  serpent;  or  of  him  still 
ascending  in  type,  who  fed  upon  the 
quivering  flesh  of  animals,  cultivated 
what  is  known  as  tribal  marriage,  and 
buried  his  dead  with  awful  laughter;  or 
of  him  whose  war-phrase  being  inter- 
preted signifies,  *  Let  us  go  and  eat 
that  nation.'  " 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE   MEDICAL    PROFESSION    OF  OMAHA, 


There  was  born  in  Meissen,  in  Sax- 
ony, in  the  year  1755,  Samuel  Christ- 
ian Friedrich  Hahnemann,  who  subse- 
quently became  a  celebrated  physician 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of 
medicine  known  as  homoeopathy. 
Hahnemann  graduated  at  Erlangen  in 
1779,  and  practised  for  som.e  years  at 
Dresden.  About  1796  he  announced 
his  new  system  founded,  as  he  claimed, 
on  the  principle  that  in  order  to  cure 
any  disease  we  should  employ  a  medi- 
cine having  power  to  produce  a  similar 
affection  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  per- 
son, belie\'ing  that  an  artificial  affection 
(caused  by  the  medicine)  displaces  the 
original  disease,  and,  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  medicine,  this'  second- 
ary disease  ceases  of  itself.  Hence  the 
motto  adopted  by  the  homeeopathists — 
•"'Similia  simiiibus  curantur"  (''Like 
cures  like"). 

Hahnemann  laid  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental proposition  that  no  medicine 
should  be  given  to  tlie  sick  which  had 
not  first  \>Qen  proved  upon  those  in 
health.  There  are  four  elementary 
rules  for  the  practice  of  homceopathy : 
(i)  To  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal 
substaaees  upon  persons  in  healtli;  (2) 
From  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to 
select  a  remedy  whose  action  corres- 
ponds with  the  symptoms  of  the  patient 
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under  treatment;,  (3)  To  give  this 
remedy  by  itself  alone  ;  (4)  That  tlie 
dose  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  cause 
any  general  disturbance  of  the  system, 
its  action  being  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  body  which  is  in  a  morbid  condi- 
tion. 

From  Germany  as  a  center,  homceo- 
pathy spread  over  Europe  and  the 
LTnited  States.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1S27,  and  into  this  country 
two  years  previous  by  Hans  B.  Gram, 
a  native  of  Boston,  but  educated  in 
Copenhagen.  His  success  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  physicians,  among 
whom  were  Gray,  Channing,  Willson, 
Hall  and  Hering.  A  careful  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  new  theory  secured 
their  adherence,  aiid  its  success,  not 
only  in  ordinary  diseases,  but  in  usually 
fatal  epidemics  (so  it  was  claimed),  soon 
won  for  the  system  a  large  support.  It 
is  certain  that  the  practice  of  honueo- 
pathy  has  continued  on  the  increase  to 
the  present  time.  It$  introduction  into 
Nebraska,  but  particularly  into  Omaha, 
is  a  matter  of  interest. 

In  October,  1S62,  Dr.  A.  S.  Wright 
came  from  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  he  had  practised  for  several  years, 
and  located  in  Omaha,  the  then  capital 
.  of  tl»e^erritory  of  Nel)rasl<a.  To  hnn 
belongs    the    honor    of  introducing 
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honireopathy  into  Omaha  and  also  into 
Nebraska.  Omaha  then  containe'l  a 
population  of  about  twenty-Five  hun- 
dred. He  soon  obtained  some  of  the 
best  and  wealthiest  citizens  of  Omaha 
for  his  patrons  and  before  long  had  a 
good  paying  practice.  He  remained  in 
Omaha  until  ^^ay,  1874,  when  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  he  moved  his  family 
to  Santa  Rosa,  California,  where  he 
still  resides  and  follows  his  profession. 

Dr.  Wright  was  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  homoeopathy  in  Nebraska  until 
1866  and  in  Omaha  until  1S6S.  In 
Mnv  of  that  vear,  t)r.  W.  H.  H.  Sisson, 
from  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and 
on  June  28th,  Dr.  O.  S.  Wood,  from 
I'hiladdphia,  Pennsylvania,  located 
here.  In  1869,  Dr.  W.  J.  Earhart  and 
Dr.  IMarsden,  both  from  Philadelphia, 
came  and  formed  a  partnership.  But 
in  a  few  weeks  they  dissolved  and  Dr. 
Earhart  established  himself  in  Fremont, 
Nebraska;  Dr.  Marsden  remained  in 
Omaha  until  the  next  spring,  when  he 
returned  Ett^  and  located  in  New 
Jersey.  - 

Dr.  F.  Saxenberger  arrived  in  1S71 
and  remained  until  1874  ,  when  he  left 
the  state.  In  October,  1S72,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Hoyt,  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  O.  S. 
Wood,  which  relation  continued  until 
February,  1874.  Dr.  Hoyt  continued 
in  Omaha  until  the  following  October, 
when  he  moved  to  New  York  City. 

On  January  25,  1S73,  Dr.  W.  H.  H. 
Sisson  died,  and  in  the  following  month 
of  February  Dr.  Emlin  Eewis,  a  former 
pupil  in  medicine  of  Dr.  Sisson's,  and 


who  had  graduated  the  year  before  from 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  left  his  location  at  Papillion, 
Nebraska,  and  came  and  contracted  for 
the  doctor's  office  and  fixtures  and  be- 
gan practice.  He  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  when  he  located  in 
Iowa. 

Dr.  James  M.  Borghem,  also  a  former 
student  of  Dr.  Sisson 's,  came  fresh 
from  the  college  in  St.  Louis  and 
opened  his  office  in  Omaha  in  the 
spring  of  1S74.  In  March,  1S75,  Dr. 
Earhart  and  Dr.  Borghem  by  mutual 
arrangement  exchanged  locations,  the 
former  leaving  Fremont,  Nebraska  and 
relocating  in  Omaha,  and  the  latter 
leaving  Omaha  and  locating  in  Fre- 
mont. Dr.  Earhart  remained  in  Omaha 
but  a  short  time,  for  in  the  early  sum- 
mer he  left  the  West  and  returned  to 
his  native  city,  Philadelphia. 

In  April,  1S75,  Dr.  H.  C.  Jesson  ar- 
rived from  Chicago  and  continued  in 
the  practice  until  1877,  when  he  again 
returned  to  Chicago.  In  December, 
1 87 5,  Dr.-  H.  A.  Worley  moved  here 
from  Davenport,  Iow\a,  where  he  had 
been  in  practice  with  his  father.  He 
remained  until  October  1S79,  when 
he  returned  to  Davenport  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father  who 
died  about  one  year  after. 

In  March,  1S7S,  Dr.  C.  M.  Dins- 
moor,  from  Missouri,  joined  the  honnxio- 
pathic  ranks  in  Omaha  and  he  still  re- 
mains. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  John  Ahman- 
son,  for  many  years  one  of  Omaha's 
business  men  and  an  ex-member  of  the 
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NehrasVa  T,c\<;lslat'n  e,  finished  a  course 
of  medical  stiidies,  graduating  at 
Ih'hnem^mi  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
aiul  iu  April  eslahlisl^-•d  himself  at  his 
old  liome  as  an  M.  1).  and  still  remains, 
a  successful  pliysiciaii.  Dr.  Willis  B. 
Clifford  of  Attica,  New  York,  came  to 
Omaha  in.  August,  iSSo,  and  entered 
into  partnership — previously  arranged — 
with  Dr.  Dinsmoor.  This  relation, 
however,  lasted  only  till  PY'bruary, 
iS8t,  when  he  returne<l  to  Attica,  New 
York,  where  he  is  still  following  his 
profession. 

Very  early  in  iSSo,  Br.  C.  S.  Hart 
moved  from  Onawa,  Iowa,  to  this  city 
and  opened  an  oiUce.  On  Jane  12, 
same  year,  he  and  Dr.  Wood  formed  a 
partnership  which  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  following  October,  v/hen  by 
mutual  consent  they  separated.  Dr. 
Hart,  opening  another  office,  continued 
in  the  city. 

INfarch;  18S1,  brought  Dr.  G.  H. 
Parseli  from  Weedsport,  New  York, 
where  he  had  practised  for  many  years. 
He  still  remains  in  Omaha.. 

Jn  1SS2,  Dr.  Francis  M.  ^V.  Jack- 
son and  Dr.  E.  Stillman,  Dr.  B. 
Spencer  were  other  additions,  but 
who  also  joined  other  fields  (we  pre- 
sume more  prolific)  in  about  one  short 
year. 

In  February,  1S83,  Dr.  Amelia  lUir- 
roughs  moved  over  from  Council 
Bluffs,  where  she  had  been  in  practice 
a  year  or  so,  and  is  still  enrolled  among 
the  homoeopathists  of  Omaha;  also,  in 
February,  18S3,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hanchett 
came  fresh  from  Hahnemann  College, 
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Chicago,  and  has  continued  his  profes- 
sion here  to  the  present  time. 

In  July,  1S83,  Dr.  J.  M.  Borghem 
returned  from  Fremont  and  re-located 
himself  again  in  Omaha.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1S85,  when 
he  had  the  California  fever  and  moved 
with  his  family  to  Los  Angeles,  but 
homesickness  soon  laid  its  heaVy  hand 
upon  him  and  the  following  October 
found  him  with  "bag  and  baggage" 
safely  landed  in  Omaha  once  more — a 
wiser  man,  if  poorer.  Fie  still  makes 
one  of  our  number.  In  the  winter  of 
1883-4  Dr.  P.  W.  Poulson,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  opened  an  office  with  Dr. 
Borghem,  and  practised  in  both  cities. 
This,  however,  did  not  last  long  and  he 
soon  gave  up  Omaha  and  continued  in 
Council  Bluffs  until  1S85  or  18S6,  ^vhen 
he  located  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  still  remains  there. 

^  In  April,  1884,  Dr.  R.  W.  Connell 
began  practice  here  and  he  still  con- 
tinues. This  year  likewise  brought  to 
Omaha,  Dr.  H.  S.  Knowles,  from 
Avoca,  Iowa,  who  remained  between 
one  and  two  years  and  then  moved  to 
California. 

In  June,  Dr.  H.  A.  Worley  returned 
from  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  very  soon 
after  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Dinsmoor.  This  continued  until  July 
27.  1885,  when  they  separated;  Dr. 
AV'orley  going  out  and  establishing  an 
othce  by  himself.  He  remains  here 
yet. 

In  October,  Dr.  C.  G.  Sprague.  di- 
rectly tmw  Ogden,  Utah,  but  imlirectly 
from  Elizabeth,   New  Jersey,  bought 
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out  Dr.  C.  L.  Hart's  good-will  and 
practice,  and  Dr.  Hart  moved  to  Grand 
Islantl,  this  state,  where  he  remained 
until  a  few  months  since,  when  he  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  residence  in 
Omaha  but  not  his  practice.  He  at- 
tends to  his  real  estate  and  goes  as  con- 
sulting physician  whenever  called.  Dr. 
Sprague  remains  faithfully  at  his  post 
of  duty. 

December  i,  1SS4,  Dr.  Mary  J. 
Breckenridge  added  one  more  to  the 
homceopathic  fraternity  of  Omaha.  She 
is  among  the  permanent  ones.  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Parsons  came  from  Glenwood, 
Iowa,  in  October,  18S5,  and  located  to 
stay.  In  1SS6  there  were  added,  June 
22,  Dr.  E.  T.  Allen,  eye  and  ear  sur- 
geon; Dr.  Emma  J.  Davies,  fresh  from 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  Williams,  from  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa.  On  Sunday  morning, 
December  16,  1S8S,  Dr.  Williams  was 
found  dead  in  his  office,  Arlington 
Block.  His  brother  came  for  his  re- 
raain^  and  buried  them  in  the  family 
burying  ground  over  in  Iowa. 

Sometime  in  this  year  Dr.  C.  W\ 
Hayes  came  from  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
and  on  account  of  poor  health  from  a 
long  protracted  practice,  he  did  not 
take  up  his  profession  at  first,  but  en- 
tered into  the  real  estate  business.  But, 
in  1887,  he  again  hang  out  his  shingle, 
and  resumed  his  professional  work  as 
an  M.  D.  In  the  forepart  of  1SS7,  Dr. 
C.  M.  Campbell  introduced  himself,  and 
is  reaping  the  rewards  of  his  labors. 

In  June,  Dr.  J.  W.  Barnsdall  located 
here;  and  in  the  following  August,  Dr. 
4 


E.  L.  Alexander  changed  from  Guthrie 
City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha.  In  February, 
188S,  Dr.  J.  P.  Hanchett,  just  from 
Hahnemann  College,  Chicago,  arrived, 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hanchett.  This 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1888,  when  th-ey  dissolved  and  he  left 
the  city. 

In  March,  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  B.  Davies, 
mother  of  Dr.  Emma  J.,  moved  up 
from  Nebraska  City  and  joined  her 
daughter  in  partnership.  They  are 
practising  together. 

May  I,  Dr.  Freda  M.  Lankton,  who 
had  just  graduated  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  formed 
company  w*ith  her  former  preceptor, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Burroughs.  The  company 
still  flourishes. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Dr.  Dins- 
moor  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  W. 
A.  Humphrey,  from  Wahoo,  Nebraska, 
where  he  had  practised  successfully  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  are  still  to- 
gether. 

To  close  up  the  ranks  to  date,  two 
M.  D.'s— Dr.  W.  G.  Willard  and  Dr. 
D.  A.  Foote — arrived  from  Chicago  in 
November.  They  have  each  an  office 
and  have  come  to  stay. 

Although  a  record  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  homoeopathy  into  the  United 
States  as  well,  as  into  Nebraska  and 
Omaha  has  thus  been  dwelt  upon,  it 
would  be  breaking  the  chain  of  honu\20- 
pathic  events  in  the  state  were  no  men- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  organization  arid 
continuance  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Homoiopathic  Medical  Society.  Such 
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an  organization  was  j)crfected  in  Lin- 
coln on  the  2.nd  of  September,  iS;3, 
by  the«election  of  Dr.  E.  T.  M.  Hurl- 
but  as  president;  Drs.  A.  H.  Wright 
and  J.  H.  Way,  vice-presidents ;  Dr. 
A.  C.  Cowperthwait,  secretary;  Dr. 
O.  S.  Wood,  treasurer;  and  Drs.  W. 
A.  Burr,  J.  H.  Way,  D.  H.  Casley, 
Emlen  Lewis  and  A.  S.  Wright  a  board 
of  censors. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  Omaha,  on  the  jpth  of 
June,  1874,  when  the  former  ofTicers 
were  again  elected,  except  that  Drs. 
E.  Lewis  and  H.  S.  Knowles  were 
chosen  vice-presidents  in  place  of  Drs. 


Wright  and  Way.  The  next  meeting 
was  held  on  the  iSth  of  May,  1S75,  at 
Nebraska  City,  when  O.  S.  Wood  was 
elected  president.  The  next  five  an- 
nual sessions  convened  in  Omaha;  the 
presidential  chair  was  held  succes3i\ely 
by  Dr.  Cowperthwait,  Dr.  C.  L.  Hart 
and  Dr.  B.  L^  Paine.  Subsequent 
meetings  were  held  (except  one,  that  of 
May,  1S84,  in  Omaha,)  in  Lincoln, 
with  the  following  successive  presi- 
dents: Dr.  C.  yi.  Dinsmoor,  Dr.  Cars- 
cadden,  Dr.  A.  R.  Van  Sickle,  Dr.  F.  ^ 
B.  Righter,  Dr.  A.  R.  Van  Sickle,  Dr. 
F.  B.  Righter,  Dr.  C.  L.  Hart,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Grav. 


ORLANDO  SCOTT  WOOD. 


It  is  a  wise  remark  that  ^-men  who 
have  achieved  any  worthy  aim  by  reason 
of  the  very  ability  which  has  enabled 
its  achievement,  not  only  are  conscious 
of  their  superiority  to  those  they  have 
surpassed,  but  they  feel  the  inspiration 
of  allowing  their  careers  to  be  handed 
dow-n  in  permanent  form  as  encourage- 
.ments  and  incentives  to  others.  This 
is  true  in  all  professions  and  callings." 
While  the  subject  of  this  - sketch  would 
shrink  from  anything  like  obtruding 
himself  upon  the  public,  nevertb.eless, 
he  does  not  feel  himself  justified,  when 
called  upon,  to  withhold  anything  that 
is  thought  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  profession  or  calculated  to 
stimulate  others  to  hold  firmly  to  their 
faith  and  persevere  in  well-doing. 

The  father  of  Orlando  was  a  shoe- 
maker.   His  name   was  Orin  Wood. 


The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was 
Sally  Baldwin.  In  the  spring  of  1S36, 
the  family  moved  from.  Bingliamton, 
New  York,  (where  Orlando  was  born 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1S32,)  to 
Berrien  Springs,  Michigan.  There  the 
father  died  in  October,  1S3S,  leaving, 
besides  the  boy  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  another  and 
younger  son.  The  mother  and  her  two 
children  had  nothing  left  them  in  the 
way  of  an  estate — neither  money  nor 
lands. 

Until  the  mother  could  get  sufficient 
means  to  take  her  little  family  East 
(her  old  home  being  in  Pennsylvania), 
Orlando  was  sent  to  live  with  strangers, 
but  ho  found  kind  protectors. 

In  the  spring  of  Tv^.'o  Mrs.  Wo(h1, 
with  her  two  children,  left  Michigan, 
journeying  first  to  Binghamton,  where 
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she  spent  two  weeks  with  her  husband's 
relatives,  and  tlience  to  her  old  home 
in  Montrose,  Pennsylvania.  In  No- 
vember after  her  arrival,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  went  to  live  with  an  uncle 
in  South  Auburn,  Susquehanna  county, 
that  state ;  he  was  a  farmer,  and  lived 
eighteen  miles  from  Montrose.  Or- 
lando was  a  "farmer's  boy"  with  his 
uncle  f^r  seven  years,  working  for  his 
"board  and  clothes.  In  March,  184S, 
he  apprenticed  himself  for  three  years 
to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  at 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  year, 
thir'.y-n.  c  for  the  second,  and  fifty  for 
the  third  ;  this  included  his  board  of 
course.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  ending 
of  Sis  term,  he  had  forty  dollars  due 
him,  and  the  following  day  he  engaged 
with  his  employer  for  twenty  dollars  a 
month  and  board.  Thus  far,  the  young 
man  had  received  no  education,  except 
during  three  months  each  winter  in 
country  schools ;  but  he  thirsted  for 
knowledge  and  resolved  to  enter  some 
educational  institution  as  soon  as  he 
could  save  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Wood  worked  steadily  until 
December,  1851,  when  he  fitted  himself 
out  with  a  small  amount  of  extra  cloth- 
ing, a  kit  of  tools,  and,  with  seventy-five 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  started  for  the 
Bucknell  University  of  Lewisburg.  Penn- 
sylvania, then  presided  over  by  Howard 
Malcom,  D.  I).  He  entered  the  aca- 
demical department,  and  keeping  his 
means  up  as  well  as  he  could  by  work- 
ing at  his  trade  on  Saturdays  and  dur- 
ing vacations,  continuetl  on  until  the 
close  of    his  junior   collegiate  year. 


Then,  through  the  want  of  money,  he 
undertook  to  work  during  the  summer 
term — keep  up  with  his  class,  and  enter 
it  again  at  the  commencem.ent  of  the 
fall  terra,  but  this,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  too  much  of  an  undertak- 
ing. He  was  taken  with  a  fever  and 
his  expenses  increased  so  much  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  his 
college  scheme. 

In  October,  1856,  Mr.  Wood  re- 
moved to  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  friend  (Rev.  Robert  Lowry), 
procured  him  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a 
book  store.  Here  he  hoped  to  save 
money  to  finish  his  Lewnsburg  course, 
but  was  disappointed  and  gave  up  the 
project.  He  was  engaged  as  collector 
and  soliciting  agent  in  Chester  county, 
during  the  summer  of  1857,  for  the 
Chester  County  Titnes.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  he  began  the  study  of 
homceopathy  with  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Jones, 
in  West  Chester.  In  1858  and  1S59, 
he  attended  his  first  course  of  medical 
lectures  at  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  in  Philadelphia,  graduating  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  i860.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  debt  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  for  his  education  and  profes- 
sional outfit,  which  amount  he  had 
previously  arranged  was  to  be  paid  after 
graduation  and  when  he  had  earned 
the  money  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Wood  settled  in  Pluvniwille, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1S60.  \\.  that  place  he  remained  one 
year,  when  he  removed  to  Canan- 
daigua,  New   York,    where   he  pur- 
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chased  the  practice  ot  R.  R.  Gregg, 
Ar.  D.  In  the  beginning  of  iS66,  he 
left  there,  going  to  Philadelphia,  where 
for  a  Avhile  he  located,  and  in  addition 
to  practising  his  profession,  attended,, 
in  the  winter  of  1S67-68,  the  first 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  where  he  again  grad- 
uated in  March,  1S6S.  In  the  follow- 
ing June  he  started  for  Omaha,  stopping 
at  Lewisburgh  and  marrying  Miss 
Mary  L.  Miller,  on  the  7th  of  that 
month.  He  opened  his  office  in 
the  city  where  he  now  resides,  on  the 
Icritii  day  01  j '-i-ly-  Tiie  cioctux'  iS  a 
senior  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homoeopathy  and  of  the  North- 
western Homoeopathic  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  Northwestern  Academy  of 
Medicine.  He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  ot  the  Nebraska  State  Medi- 
ical  Society,  and  is  the  only  active 
practitioner  in  his  state  that  helped  to 
organize  that  institution.  He  has  as 
specialties,  gynaecology,  diseases  of 
children,  and  rectal  diseases. 

In  his  religious  belief  the  doctor  is  a 
Baptist.  He  was  baptized  in  1850. 
He  has  three  children— two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied wnth  the  material  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  Omaha  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  that  city.    He  has  stood  high  in  the 


estimation  of  the  citizens  from  first  to 
last,  for  his  ability  as  a  physician  and 
his  strict  integrity.  The  Y.  ^I.  C.  A. 
owes  much  to  him  for  his  wise  counsel 
and  hearty  co-operation.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Omaha  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
Omaha,  and  tor  many  years  has  held 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  is  a  life  deacon  of  the 
church.  Through  air""  the  ups  and 
downs  of  this  church,  of  "which  he  is  a 
member,  he  has  stood  by  it  and  given 
liberally  of  his  means  and  personal  as- 
sistance. But  a  very  few  business  men 
and  specially  professional  men  are  as 
faithful  to  all  the  appointments  of  the 
church  and  the  various  moral,  temper- 
ance and  religious  organizations  of  the 
city  as  he.  He  believes  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  be  interested  in 
every  movement  that  tends  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth. The  doctor  has,  at  this  time, 
a  very  extensive  practice  not  only  in  the 
city  but  is  called  to  different  parts  of 
the  state  for  consultation  on  important 
cases.  His  success  as  a  physician  is 
owing  largely  to  his  thoroughness  in 
whatever  he  does,  and  with  it  his  leav- 
ing a  kind  heart  and  gentle  hands. 
Consul  Willshire  Butterffeld. 
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THE    AMERICAN    R^VILROAD  :    ITS    INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION 

AND  RESULTS. 

XVII. 

THE  YEARS   1 84 1  AND   I  842  IMPORTANT  RAILROAD   CELEBRATIONS  IN  EUROPE. 


The  year  1S41  was  as  full  of  events 
of  railroad  interest,  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  March,  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  made 
yet  another  movement  in  aid  of  the 
Western  Railroad,  by  granting  $700,- 
000  in  state  scrip,  as  a  further  aid  to 
the  road,  provided  the  stockholders 
should  pay  in  $600,000,  or  twenty  dol- 
lars upon  each  share  then  selling  in  the 
market  at  eighteen  dollars  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  paid,  and  also  give  the 
state  full  control  of  the  road  and  the 
operations  thereon,  by  allowing  five 
state  directors  instead  of  four,  as  vvas 
then  permitted.  A  statement  of  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  road,  made  about  the 
same  time,  is  of  interest.  It  showed 
that  four  mile  of  second  track  had  been 
laid  during  the  year  past,  "making 
twenty  miles  of  this  track  now  in  use, 
and  leaving  about  five  miles  only  to  be 
laid,  which  will  probably  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer." 
The  amount  expended  in  construction 
up  to  that  time  was  $1,729,242,  leaving 
$70,757  of  the  capital  unexpended. 
The  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to 
^^J'fo75  j  ^^^c  expenses — for  repairs  of 
the  road,  $2  1,813  ;  repairs  of  engines 
and  cars,   $12,465  ;    other  expenses, 


^55.933;.  total,  $91,400.  Two  divi- 
dends had  been  paid  during  the  year  of 
four  per  cent,  each,  which,  on  $1,650,- 
000,  amounted  to  $132,000. 

RAILWAYS   IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette,  of  March, 
furnishes  us  with  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  condition  of  railways  in 
England  up  to  this  point,  as  follows : 
"The  British  parliament  has,  in  the 
session  just  commenced,  taken  the  first 
step  towards  bringing  the  great  lines  of 
railways  in  that  country,  under  legis- 
lative control.  It  is  difficult,  by  any 
analogy  supplied  by  our  railways,  for 
an  American  to  estimate  the  conditions 
under  which  these  great  arteries  of 
British  intercourse  are  formed  and 
maintained  in  operation.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  first  construction,  the 
floating  capital  necessary  to  work  them, 
the  quantity  of  traffic  transported  over 
them,  and  the  speed  with  which  that 
transport  is  effected  are,  severally,  ele- 
ments so  different  from  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  contemplate,  that  the  mere 
statement  of  but  a  few  of  them  must 
excite  both  interest  and  surprise.  The 
railway  connecting  Livcri)ool  and  Man- 
chester involved  an  outlay  of  capital 
amounting  to   about    six  millions  of 
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dollars.  It  is  thirty-one  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  therefore  at  the  rate 
of  above  t\vo.hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  mile.  The  current  traffic  on  this 
line  is  very  nearly  as  follows  :  Of  pas- 
senger trains  there  are  twenty  daily, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  trains  of 
merchandise.  The  average  number  of 
passengers  carried  daily  from  terminus 
to  terminus  is  i,6So,  and  the  number 
of  tons  of  merchandise  daily  is  about 
I, GOO.  To  afford  space  and  time  for 
the  passenger  trains,  most  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  carried  at  night.  The  fast- 
est passenger  trains  have  recently  made 
the  trip  in  the  average  time  of  seventy 
minutes,  including  a  stoppage  of  about 
four  minutes»half  way.  The  rate  when 
moving  on  level  parts  of  the  line  is 
generally  above  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

''The  railway" between  Liverpool  and 
London  is  about  210  miles  in  length, 
and  exclusive  of  the  stoppage  half  way, 
at  Birmingham,  the  trip  is  performed 
by  the  first  class  passenger  trains  in  ten 
hours.  This  includes  avast  number  of 
stoppages  at  intermediate  stations  ;  not 
less  probably  than  twenty-five  in  the 
above  journey.  The  speed  when  mov- 
ing is  generally  about  thirty  miles  an 
hour. 

"The  railway  between  Birmingham 
and  London  is  not  yet  completed, 
though  the  rails  are  all  laid  and  the 
line  throughout  has  been  for  some  time 
at  work.  It  is  computed  that  this  line, 
when  the  depots  have  been  completed, 
will  cost  about  thirty  •  millions  of 
dollars,  and  its  total  length  being  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles,  the  cost  will 


be  nearly  $260,000  per  mile!  The 
daily  receipts  for  traffic  at  present  upon 
the  line  amount  to  above  $10,000.  The 
depot  of  this  line  at  London  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  its  estimated  cost  was 
above  a  million  dollars. 

"The  railway  connecting  London 
with  Bristol  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
expenditure  of  capital  upon  it  already 
has  been  so  lavish,  and  the  methods  of 
road  structure  has  been  subjected  to 
such  capricious  changes,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  w^hat  will  be  its  ultimate 
cost.  Its  length  is  about  the  same  as 
the  one  leading  to  Birmingham,  and  its 
cost  per  mile  will  probably  be  much 
more.  The  width  of  the  rails  on  this 
line  is  seven  feet,  the  common  stand- 
ard being  four  feet,  eight  inches.  This 
augmented  gauge  necessarily  infers  a 
proportionally  increased  scale  in  all 
the  work,  and  a  proportionally  in- 
creased expense. 

"The  numerous  accidents  and  great 
loss  of  life  which  occur  on  the  English 
railw^ays,  are  owing  to  the  vast  amount 
of  traffic  carried  on  upon  them,  and  the 
enormous  speed  at  which  it  is  trans- 
ported. These  accidents  do  not  arise 
from  the  explosion  of  engines,  or  from 
any  other  cause  immediately  conneoteil 
with  steam  power,  but  are  due,  almost 
exclusively,  to  the  collision  of  trains. 
The  railways  being  all,  without  excep- 
tion, double  lines,  trains  never  move  in 
contrary  directions  on  the  same  rails, 
and,  consequently,  collisions  never  oc- 
cur from  trains  unexpectedly  meeting 
eaeh  other.  Sucli  accidents  always  arise 
from  one  train  overlooking  and  run- 
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ning  ini''  another.  When  this  occurs 
the  most  tcrrirnc  coiisequcnces  ensue, 
the  Gtirriages  being  generally  smashed 
to  pieces  and  their  unfortunate  occu- 
piers maimed  or  killed. 

''One  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting results  of  the  establishment  of 
railways  in  Europe,  is  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  intercourse  they  have  pro- 
duced, as  compared  with  the  inter- 
course which  was  previously  maintained 
between  the  same  places  on  common 
roads.  This  increase  has  been  never 
less  than  three-fold,  and  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  sc^en  or  eight-fold.  In 
some  localities  the  intercourse  has  at- 
tained ah  amount  which  borders  on  the 
incredible.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  railway  between  Paris  and  St. 
Germain,  the  daily  intercourse  between 
these  places  is  said  to  amount  to  above 
three  thousand  persons  per  day;  and 
it  ?ippears,  by  evidence  given  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  city  of  Dublin 
(population  under  30,000),  and  the 
town  of  Kingstown,  amounts  to  3,500 
daily!  "  To  which  high  point  had  the 
railway  grown  in  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  statement  is  made  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Railway  Magazine,  that 
the  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
upon  the  Great  Western  line  in  the  six 
months  ending  December  31st,  1S41, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  648,000,  "and 
that  not  a  single  accident  has  happened 
to  one  of  them.  Of  this  number  about 
493,000  were  carried  on  the  London 
Division  of  the  line,  and  156,000  on 


the  line  between  Bristol  and  Bath. 
There  can  be  no  doubt."  the  editor 
adds,  "that  as  soon  as  the  whole  line 
is  opened,  the  number  of  passengers 
will  greatly  exceed  one  million  and  a 
half  per  annum." 

AMERICAN  MAILS. 

A  significant  statement  as  to  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  railroad  upon 
American  affairs  may  be  found  in 
the  annual  report  of  Francis 
Granger,  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  under  date  of  ]V!ay  29, 
1S41  :  "On  an  examination  of  this 
statement,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  amount  de- 
manded by  railroad  companies  for 
transportation  of  the  mails,  is  more 
tlian  two  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than 
is  paid  for  coach  service,  upon  roads 
forming  connecting  links  between  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies,  upon  the 
same  main  route,  and  that  too  when 
night  service  upon  the  railroads  is  less 
than  that  performed  in  coaches.  Such 
demands  deserve  more  consideration 
from  the  fact  that,  whilst  at  the  recent 
lettings  in  New  York  and  in  the  six 
Eastern  States  the  accepted  service  by 
coaches  and  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance has  been  received  at  an  average  of 
saving  of  twenty-two  percent,  upon  the 
contracts  of  1837,  there  are  but  few  in- 
stances where  the  demands  of  incor- 
porated companies  have  not  been  in- 
creased in  such  manner  as  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  suspending 
the  contracts.  Nor  is  the  extravagant 
price  denuinded  for  mail  transj^ortation 
upon   railroads    the    only  manner  in 
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which  these  incorporations  affect  the 
service  of  the  department.  The  facili- 
ties seciwed  by  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  sending  letters  by  private 
hands  very  seriously  diminish  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  ofHces  upon  these  routes- 
A  single  illustration  will  establish  this 
assertion. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  of  railroad  concentration  in 
the  Union.  Its  business  prosperity  is 
proverbial;  and  yet  in  that  city  the 
quarter  ending  the  31st  of  ^Nlarch  last, 
shows,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
nondino^  nr.r^rter  of  the  year  before,  a 
decrease  in  postage  receipts  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
dollars^  being  double  the  amount  of 
diminution  to  be  found,  within  the 
same  time,  in  any  other  post  (jfiice  in 
the  nation,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  another  great 
terminus  of  railroad  communication. 

These  facts  are  presented  in  no 
spirit  of  unkind ness  toward  those  to 
whose  management  these  incorpora- 
tions are  entrusted,  but  that  I  have 
considered  it  due  to  our  whole  people 
to  refer  to  this  subject  as  one  which 
will  ere  long  call  for  national  and  state 
legislation,  unless  a  corrective  be  sooner 
applied  by  public  opinion." 

OPENING   OF  THE  NEW  VOKK  .l"  ERIE. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  Niw 
York  Coinnicrcial  Advertiser ,  affairs 
were  progressing  favorably  upon  the 
great  New  V'ork  Erie,  three  thousand 
men  pushing  it  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  disl.)ursements  of  the 
company  for  labor  alone  were  between 


two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  month.  Of  that  portion  of  the 
road  which  had  just  been  finished  and 
"brought  into  operation  the  account 
went  on  to  say:  "  The  track  is  six  feet 
wide,  the  ordinary  width  being  about 
four  feet  eight  inches.  It  is  made  also 
in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The 
iron  rails  are  of  enormous  size,  weigh- 
ing about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  yard, 
and  are  laid  upon  a  continuous  bearing 
of  sound  sills  —  eight  by  twelve  inches 
square.  It  is  calculated  for  the  trans- 
portation of  every  kind  of  heavy  freight 
such  as  lumber,  coal,  iron,  wheat, 
flour,  live  stock,  merchandise,  and  in- 
deed everything  that  goes  to  market — 
all  to  be  carried  in  trains  laden  with 
three  hundred  tons  and  upward.  It  is 
also  calculated  to  transport  passengers 
and  mails  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed. 

The  passenger  cars  which  pass  here 
are  of  the  most  elegant  description. 
They  are  about  three  feet  wider,  I 
think,  than  cars  are  usually  built,  and 
they  are  just  high  enough  to  permit 
the  tallest  man  to  stand  upright  and 
walk  about.  They  a])pear  to  be  in 
every  way  commodious.  I  perceive 
also  that  the  company  had  the  good 
taste  to  add  to  them  many  valuable 
little  conveniences,  such  as  retiring 
rooms  for  the  ladies,  sofas  for  the 
wear)'  or  indisposed,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
arc  too  often  neglectetl  on  other  rail- 
roads. It  is  ccnitemplated  to  make  the 
cars  which  are  to  go  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  still  more  commodi- 
ous than  those  which  are  made  to  run 
between  the  river  and  Goshen  only  by 
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daylight.  The  locomotives  are  what 
are  called  eight-wheeled  cars,  four 
driving  wheels  of  prodigious  power, 
weighing,  I  think,  about  fifteen  tons 
each- " 

In  the  above  we  see  that  while  all  the 
avenues  toward  an  increased  utility  are 
being  occupied,  the  advance  is  also 
toward  the  luxury  of  modern  travel,  al- 
though the  most  enthusiastic  never 
looked  forward  to  the  palaces  of  art 
and  comfort  that  are  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  great  trunk  lines  of  to-day. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year — October, 
1S41 — this  great  line,  the  New  York 
&  Erie,  was  opened  by  a  grand  proces- 
sion of  notables,  who  safely  passed 
over  ft  from  the  Hudson  to  Goshen — an 
event  that  was  chronicled  with  due  dis- 
play in  the  journals  of  the  day.  From 
the  New  York  American  we  transcribe 
a  graphic  account.  "  '  Tough  oak  and 
triple  brass,'  says  Horace,  '  must  have 
encased  the  breast  of  that  man  who 
first  committed  a  frail  bark  to  the 
mighty  sea,'  and  so  said  we  mentally, 
as  we  whirled  at  a  steam  gallop  thrc>ugh 
the  rocks  and  mountains  of  Rockland 
county,  must  his  breast  have  been  for- 
tified who  first  dreamed  of  constructing 
a  railroad  through  such  a  region.  But 
the  dream  has  been  realized. 

"Yesterday,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  tlie  steamboat  Utica,  with  the 
veteran,  not  okl,  Schultz,  as  commo- 
dore, received  on  board  as  goodly  a 
company  as  ever  left  our  wharfs,  bound 
on  the  first  excursion  over  the  Xew^'ork 
(Sr  Erie  railroad  to  Goshen.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  with  his  staff,  civic 


and  military;  the  Mayor  and  several 
members  of  Common  Council,  were 
of  the  company;  the  Judges  of  our 
Courts,  the  members  of  Congress  from 
this  city,  the  reverend  clergy  of  various 
denominations,  the  bar,  the  bank,  the 
insurance  companies,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  board  of  trade,  the 
press,  and  the  people,  all  had  large  re- 
presentatives on  board.  Among  the 
strangers  were  Mr.  Senator  Phelps,  of 
Vermont,  and  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Georgia.  From  New  Jersey  also  there 
was  a  num^ous  and  welcome  delega- 
tion, and  as  a  bright  October  sun  burst 
forth  upon  the  boat — as,  to  the  inspir- 
ing airs  of  a  fine  band,  she  put  out 
upon  the  broad  Hudosn — the  omen 
seemed  propitious  that  the  noble  work, 
the  completion  of  the  first  portion  of 
which  w^e  were  about  to  witness,  would 
so  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the 
state,  and  of  this  city  especially,  as  to 
render  its  full  and  prompt  accomplish- 
ment certain. 

"  About  ten  and  one-half  o'clock  we 
reached  Piermont,  the  enormous  jetty 
of  vvliich  place,  running  out  one  mile 
into  the  Hudson,  so  as  to  reach  deep 
water,  attracted  general  notice.  Trans- 
ferred speedily  from  the  boat  to  the 
cars  in  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  pier, 
and  augmenting  our  numbers  with  a 
goodly  addition  from  Westchesler, 
among  whom  was  Washington  Irsing, 
we  started  in  two  trains  for  Goshen. 

''The  ascent  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
the  mile,  with  numerous  curves,  in- 
creasing of  course  the  draft.    The  cars, 
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however,  were  set  so  low  down  on  tlie 
frame,  as  burdened  as  they  were  with 
human  beings,  to  press  down  upon  tlie 
wheels,  of  which  the  fian^:<es  ground  at 
each  revolution  into  the  framework. 
Nevertheless,  the  steam  giants  flagged 
not,  and  though  laboring  hard  very 
often,  they  tired  never,  and  rapidly  did 
they  whirl- us  over  glen  and  over  moun- 
tain, through  a  region  of  stone  and 
iron — but  of  cultivation  there  was 
nothing  until  we  had  left  the  High- 
lands behind  and  entered  upon  the  fer- 
tile fields  of  Orange.  The  summit  near 
Ramapo  being  gained,  there  is  thence 
a  continuous  stretch  of  road  through 
the  Highlands,  following  the  sinuosities 
of  the  Ramapo  river,  and  constructed 
close  beside  its  rocky  bed  of  several 
miles  -with  a  grade  of  only  twelve  feet, 
and  singularly  beautiful  from  its  wind- 
ings among  the  mountains. 

'^Emerging  thence  into  Orange  coun- 
ty the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  succession 
of  delightful  landscapes,  of  highly  cul- 
tivated faj^ms,  rich  pastures  and  graz- 
ing herds,  that  started  with  affright  as 
the  unaccustomed  spectacle  swept  past 
them.  Within  a  few  nules  of  Goshen 
the  road  runs  over  a  flat  meadow  form- 
erly famous  for  hemp,  and  there  is 
built  upon  piles  driven,  some  of  them, 
seventy  feet  down  into  the  soil. 

''As  Goshen  came  into  vievv",  its' 
whole  population,  with  that  of  all  the 
neighboring  towns,  seemed  paraded 
upon  the  gentle  slope  near  which  the 
depot  and  the  railroad  hotel  are  con- 
structed; andamid  theflringof  cannoti, 
the  sound  of  music,  and  the  prolonged 


huzzas  of  the  multitude,  ihc  first  train 
from  the  city  over  the  Xfejv  York 
Erie  :Rdi'road  arrived  at  Goshen^  and 
amid  songs,  and  toasts,  and  speeches, 
the  brief  space  allotted  for  the  halt  at 
Goshen,  rai^idlv  passed. 

''It  was  a  great  event,  and  meet  it  was 
that  it  should  be  so  looked  upon,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  Orange  county, 
Init  by  everv  friend  of  the  state  of  New 
York. 

''Very  exicnsive  preparations  were 
made  for  reg-ilmg  the  arriving  multi- 
tudes, bur  extensive  as  these  were,  the 
hungry  atnl  the  thirsty  were  more  so; 
and  a.-i  few  'stood  upon  the  order  of 
their  go'ng.'  hut  went  at  once  to  the 
work  of  mastication,  each  one  settling 
down  v/livre  he  could  find  a  vacant 
spot,  tliC  /Vvv/jy  of  proceeding  were  con- 
siderabl}-  deranged,  but  in  no  wise  to 
the  detriment  of  the  enjoyment  and 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  There  vrere,  to 
be  sure,  s<')mc  strange  expedients  re- 
sorted to  for  knives  and  forks,  and 
plates  and  tumblers,  but  by  the  aid  of 
such  expedients  there  was  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  hunger,  and  gratify 
thirst. 

•'  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  in 
the  room  where  the  president  of  the 
company,  Vix .  Bowen,  was,  and  to 
listen  to  the  very  neat  and  appropriate 
s])eech  in  which,  i.n  returning  thanks 
fur  a  to.'ist  of  prosperity  to  the  road 
and  confidence  in  its  president,  lie  ex- 
])lained  the  <lilnculties  that  had  been 
surmountod  antl  the  claims  the  enter- 
prise had  upon  the  citizens  of  New 
N'ork.    The  former  president,  Mr.  E. 
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Lord,  was  toasted  by  Hugh  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  who  dwelt,  in  a  few  brief  remarks, 
upon  the  services  rendered  by  that  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Lord,  who  was  present, 
returned  thanks.  Mr.  Bowen  then 
asked  permission  to  propose  the  health 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  James 
G.  King;  who  had  given,  as  Mr.  B. 
said,  all  the  influence  of  his  character 
and  position  to  forwarding  this  enter- 
prise. The  toast,  after  being  acknow- 
ledged on  behalf  of  Mr.  King,  who 
some  time  before  had  left  the  table,  by 
another  gentleman,  was  drank  with 
cheers. 

Other  toasts,  among  them  one  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  were  enthusiastically 
drank,  while  some  capital  singing  by 
some  gentlemen  from  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  added  to  the  general  glee — 
when,  a  little  before  sundown,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  impatient  loco- 
motive admonished  all  it  was  time  to 
part;  and  again  in  a  few  minutes  the 
multitudinous  throng  had  turned  their 
backs  upon  Goshen,  and  were  steaming 
it  at  the  rate  of  theny  miles  an  hour 
toward  the  Hudson. 

''By  the  bright  moonlight  we  reached 
our  good  steamboat,  Utica,  much 
gratified  by  the  day's  excursion,  and 
without  a  single  accident  of  any  kind 
to  mar  the  general  gratification.  On 
board  the  Utica  a  collation  was  pre- 
pared, at  which  some  of  the  best 
speeches  of  the  occasion  were  made. 
Among  them  was  one  by  Bishop  Onder- 
donk  who,  acknowledging  a  toast  to 
the  clergy,  took  the  oi)p()rtunity  of 
bearing  liis  testimony  to  what  he  con- 


sidered the  moral  effect  of  such  enter- 
prises as  that  we  were  met  to  celebrate, 
by  disseminating  knowledge,  eradicat- 
ing prejudices,  and  bringing  distant 
points  into  close  and  friendly  relations. 
The  bishop  dwelt  with  force  and  effect 
upon  these  views  and  was  listened  to 
with  manifest  gratification. 

"Gov.  Seward,  in  answer  to  a  toast, 
explained  at  length  his  views  as  to  all 
such  undertakings  which  were  for  the 
people  and  for  them  especially;  and 
therefore  should  be  so  carried  on  as  to 
ensure  the  cheapest  possible  rate  of 
travel  and  transportation.  To  this  end 
he  maintained  that  corporations  should 
not  and  could  not  properly  be  charged 
with  their  execution;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  state,  and  that  the  state 
should  be  alone  the  great  intehial  i?n- 
prover.  As  to  the  New  York  &  Erie 
railroad,  he  said,  no  private  company 
could  make  it,  that  the  state  must  do 
it,  and  that  it  should  form  only  one  of 
the  great  lines  of  railroads  with  which 
New  York  must  be  covered.  He  said 
the  line  of  railroad  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  must  and  could  make  the  road 
from  the  Hudson  to  Erie:  that,  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  the  productive- 
ness of  one  line  of  roads  could  make 
up  for  the  unproductiveness  of  another 
line;  that,  as  part  of  a  great  system,  it 
was  not  material  that  each  branch 
should  pay  its  own  way,  so  that  as  a 
whole  it  was  productive;  and  finally, 
that,  by  adopting  the  jmlicy  of  owning 
all  the  great  railroails  as  well  as  canals. 
New  \'ork  wouUl  soon  be  able  not  only 
to  complete  tiie  projected  works — the 
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Xevv  York  v^'  P>ie  railroad  among 
them — but  to  effect  that  which  was  the 
L^reat  em1  and  aim  of  all — reduce  tlie 
])r!ce  of  travelling  to  tlie  lowest  por>.sible 
rnre,  which  the  Governor  estimated  to 
be  about  one  cent  and  a  half  per  mile , 
or  iibout  $6  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 
This  is,  as  will  be  perceived,  a  meagre 
and  very  general  outline  of  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Governor,  who  spoke  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  with  great 
animation,  and  with  apparently  strong 
personal  conviction  of  the  expediency 
of  such  a  system  as  he  advocated. 

"At  about  h.alf-past  ten  o'clock  the 
Uilea  came  to  the  wharf  and  the  party 
dispersed,  gratified,  we  are  sure,  with 
iheir  l>ea"utiful  excursion,  aiui  resolved, 
we  will  not  doubt,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,' to  aid  with  all  zeal  and  good 
will  the  completion  of  the  New  York  & 
Erie  railroad." 

Gov.  Seward,  it  m.ay  be  remarked 
in  this  connection,  held  from  the  first 
the  view  as  to  state  control  of  rail- 
roads, \)utlincd  in  the  above.  In 
1S32,"  we  are  told  in  his  own  words,"' 
"  ^Jy  position  (in  the  Legislature  of 
New  York)  was  less  embarrassing  than 
in  the  previous  year.  I  took  an  active 
])'.irt.  though  not  a  ]>retcntious  one,  in 
the  debates  which  occurred  on  ques- 
tions of  taxation,  revenue,  manage- 
ment of  the  pni)lic  funds,  and  other 
matters  of  state  administration.  Among 

* ''Aulobiogra|)hy  of  W  illiaiu  II.  Si'u.ird. 
fiDin  iSoi  to  iSj4.  With  a  Memoir  of  his 
Lilc  ar.il  Selections  U^mw  his  Letters  fr.ini  1S31 
to  1S46."  lly  l'>ei!erick  W.  Seward.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  ^i:  Co.,  1S77,  p.  93. 


these  were  the  charters  or  acts  of  in- 
corporation for  railroad  companies, 
whicli  nOw  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  of  legislation.  In  the 
theory  concerning  railroads  which  I 
held  I  had  no  following  in  any  quarter. 
I  regarded  them  simply  as  public  high- 
ways, like  the  older  forms  of  thorough- 
fare, to  be  constructed  exclusively  for 
the  public  welfare,  by  the  authority  of 
the  state  and  subject  to  its  immediate 
direction  as  the  canals  had  been.  And 
I  held  it  was  right  that  while  the  use  of 
them  should  be  as  free  as  possible,  it 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  subject  to 
such  charges  as  would  not  only  keep 
them  in  repair,  but  afford  sufficient 
revenue  to  allow  of  the  extension  of 
the  system  throughout  the  state.  I 
held  the  same  theory  in  regard  to  works 
of  material  improvement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  applying  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  '  liberal  con- 
struction '  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  opposition  to  this  principle,  the 
opinion  universally  prevailed  then,  as 
it  does  now,  that  the  construction  of 
railroads  ought  to  be  left  to  private  capi- 
tal and  enterprise;  but  as  there  was  no 
sufficient  private  capital  and  enterprise 
to  be  so  employed,  the  legislature  ought 
to  inct)rporate  voluntary  associations 
with  powers  adequate  to  combine  the 
necessary  capital,  and  provide  for  their 
remuneration  by  the  profits  to  be  ile- 
rived  from  the  use  of  the  thoroughfares 
in  the  shape  of  tolls  or  transit  charges. 
The  associations  thus  invited  naturally 
sought  the  advantages  of  monoply  and 
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of  high  transit  tolls,  with  long  tt*rms  of 
their  enjoyment.  Yielding  the  indivi- 
dual opinion  before  expressed,  on  the 
general  policy  of  incorporation,  I 
labored  to  exclude  from  railroad  chart- 
ers, as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  of 
exclusive  right  of  way,  of  high  tolls  and 
of  long  duration  of  charters,  and  in- 
sisted whenever  I  could  upon  the  pri- 
vate liability  of  the  stockholders." 

Gov.  Seward,  with  a  more  graphic 
pen  than  the  newspaper  writer  above 
quoted  made  use  of,  has  left  us  the  full 
record*  of  yet  another  railroad  celebra- 
tiQu  iLcit  occurred  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  same  year.  December  was  signal- 
ized," he  writes,  "by  several  evidences 
of  railway  progress.  A  new  winter 
route  was  opened  to  New  York.  This 
was  from  Albany  to  West  Stockbridge, 
by  rail ;  then  twenty-two  miles  by 
stage  to  West  Canaan ;  then  by  rail 
down  the  Housatonic  Valley  to  Bridge- 
port ;  thence  by  steamboat  to  New 
York — a  total  distance  of  one  hundred 
and"ninety-four  miles,  but  an  improve- 
ment, in  point  of  time,  upon  the 
tedious  stage  ride  down  the  post-road 
along  the  bank  of  the.  Hudson. 
Another  route  was  also  opened  before 
the  winter  was  over,  entirely  by  rail 
and  steamboat,  and  occupying  thirty- 
two  hours.  This  was  via  Springfield, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  the  Western 
Railroad  being  now  completed.  , 

*'The  opening  of  a  railway  to  Bos- 
ton was  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  commerce,  and  was  greeted 
with  appropriate  demonstrations.  On 
*See  work  previously  quoted,  p.  573. 


the  27th  the  first  through  train  from 
Boston,  over  the  Berkshire  hills,  ar- 
rived at  Greenbush  in  the  evening,  and 
was  welcomed  with  rockets  and  cannon 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 'The  speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  common  council  of  Bos- 
ton, several  of  the  editors  and  citizens 
of  that  city,  and  the  directors  and 
officers  of  the  railroad,  were  on  board; 
were  received  at  the  ferry  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  Albany,  and  escorted  in 
triumph  by  military  and  fire  companies, 
with  torches  and  music,  to  Congress 
Hall.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
formal  reception  by  the  city  authorities 
at  the  city  hall,  and  an  exchange  of 
congratulations.  Afterward  they  waited 
on  the  Governor  at  the  executive  cham- 
berj  and  visited  the  court  of  errors. 
At  five  in  the  afternoon  three  hundred 
guests  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Landon's 
Stanwix  Hall,  the  Mayor  presiding. 
The  toast  of  '  The  city  of  Boston,'  was 
responded  to  by  Mayor  Chapman  ; 
that  of  ^  The  state  of  ]\[assachusetts,' 
by  Attorney-General  Austin.  When 
'  The  state  of  New  York  '  was  toasted, 
and  Gov,  Seward  called  out  by  cheers 
and  applause,  he  spoke  briefly  of  the 
progress  of  internal  improvements,  and 
said:  'I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  company,  read  a  letter  which  per- 
haps has  an  interest  as  the  record  of  an 
arrangement  made  witli  a  view  to  an 
improvement  of  tlie  internal  communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  bears  date  Fort  James 
(now  the  city  of  New  York),  27th 
December,  1672,  just  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-nine  years  before  the  arrival  of 
our  guests  from  the  Bay  State  by  a  rail- 
road jourwey  of  eleven  hours.  The  letter 
was  written  by  Col.  Francis  Lovelace, 
then  Governor  of  this  colony,  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  stated 
that  His  Royal  Majesty,  King  Charles, 
commanded  that  the  colonies  should 
enter  into  a  close  correspondence  with 
each  other,  and  that  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  Gov.  Lovelace  had  established 
a  post  to  proceed  on  horseback  once 
every  month  to  Boston,  allowing  two 
weeks  for  the  journey  and  an  equal 
time  for  returning.' 

''Seward's  toast  was  '  The  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York :  they 
have  combined  in  the  prosecution  .  of 
the  Western  Railroad ;  may  they  be- 
come as  united  in  maintaining  the  faith 
and  integrity  of  the  Union  !  ' 

''The  hall  where  these  festivities 
took  place  was  handsomely  lighted, 
and  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Xew  York,  of  Boston  and 
Albany,  ^d  portraits  of  George  Clinton 
and  John  Jay.  W-hen  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Massachusetts  referred  to 
De  Witt  Clinton  as  the  pioneer  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  the  whole  com- 
pany rose  to  their  feet  with  cheers. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Western  Railroad  Company,  told  the 
story  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  said  of 
the  proposed  canal  to  Madrid  :  '  If  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  a 
water  communication  should  be  there, 
he  would  have  made  one.'  The  same, 
he  said,*  was  the  case  of  the  Berkshire 
hills.    Having  found  a  place  in  them 


just  wide  enough  for  a  railway  to  go 
through,  they  came  to  the  opinion  that 
the  world  in  general,  and  Berkshire 
county  in  particular,  had  been  made 
with  express  reference  to  the  Western 
Railroad,  He  had  always  known  that 
'  a  good  name  was  better  than  riches  * 
and  the  company, had  found  it  true 
when  they  had  the  power  of  obtaining 
great  riches  by  simply  presenting  good 
names  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  Mr.  01- 
cott  at  the  2vlechanic's  and  Farmer's 
Bank.  On  such,  an  occasion  Quincy 
was  inimitable.  His  wit  and  humor 
kept  the  table  in  a  roar  and  seemed  to 
be  prompted  by  the  incidents  of  the 
hour.  Col.  Webb,  in  his  speech,  re- 
marked that  they  might,  almost  attrib- 
ute the  presence  of  Yankees  in  Albany, 
who  "ft^elve  houfs  before  had  been  in 
Boston,  to  the  witchcraft  once  said  to 
be  very  prevalent  among  that  distant 
people.  Quincy  retorted,  '  there  are 
yet  witches  in  Massachusetts  that  are 
said  to  be  able,  by  their  charms,  even 
to  turn  a  Dutchman  into  a  Yankee.' 
In  one  remark  Quincy  almost  predicted 
the  telegraph.  'These  iron  bars,' 
said  he,  '  that  extend  from  one  capital 
to  the  other,  wull  in  time  of  peace 
transmit  the  electric  spark  of  good  feel- 
ing and  good  fellowship.' 

"Gen.  Dix,  in  his  speech,  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  the  Mayfloiccr  started 
for  the  Hudson  river,  but  by  the  ill- 
will  or  the  ignorance  of  the  captain 
blundered  on  the  rocky,  barren,  and 
inhospital)le  shores  of  Plymouth.  How- 
ever, the  mistake  was  now  corrected, 
and  the  desdendants  of  those  who  came 
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by  the  Mayflmrer  had  reached  the 
Hudson  river  at  last.  Crosswell  toasted 
the  Massachusetts  poet :  *  It  will  be 
long  before  we  look  upon  his  fellow.' 
John  Q.  Wilson,  gave  -  Boston  enter- 
prise, that  has  discovered  a  northwest 
passage.'  Randall,  of  New  Bedford, 
promised  that  town  would  grease  all 
the  wheels  and  light  all  the  lamps  of 
the  new  railroad.  Weed  gave,  'Massa- 
chusetts, the  cradle  of  philanthropists, 
statesman,  heroes  and  historians;  keep 
it  rocking.'  The  last  toast  was  the 
hope  that  our  neighbors  'may  return 
us  railing  for  railing'  and  Quincy's 
closing  salutation  was  :  '  see  what  New 
York  and  ' Massachusetts  can  do  when 
they  lay  their  heads  together.'  At  mid- 
night the  party  broke  up,  but  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  next  day  at  Faneuil 
Hall. 

''There  was  a  like  celebration  there. 
On  the  table  was  bread  made  of  flour 
which  was  in  the  sheaf,  brought  in  a 
barrel  that  was  in  the  tree  at  Canan- 
daig'tia  .two  days  before.  Sperm  candles 
made  by-]VIr.  Penniman  at  Albany  in 
the  morning,  were  burning  in  P'aneuil 
Hall  in  the  evening.  Salt  was  on  the 
table  which  thirty-six  hours  before  wms 
three  hundred  feet  underground  at 
Syracuse.  When  Gen.  Lawrence  pre- 
sented this  in  a  humorous  speech  as 
having  been  brought  from  the  cellar  of 
New  York,  he  was  answered  that  it 
smacked  rather  of  the  'Attic'  In  re- 
turn the  Bostonians  promised  that  fish, 
swimming  in  Boston  harbor  in  the 
morning,  should  grace  the  dinner-table 
in  Albany  in  the  evening,  and  gave  the 


sentiment  '  may  their  best  bread-stuffs 
follow  their  best-bred  men  to  Boston  !  ' 
Gen.  King  replied  that  'with  such 
facilities  for  getting  (y)east  the  bread- 
stuffs  of  New  York  must  speedily  rise.'' 
Mayor  Chapman  gave  a  humorous  re- 
port of  the  Yankee  expedition  of  the 
day  before,  to  the  western  wilds,  re- 
turning in  triumph  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  captives  with  head  men  and 
chiefs  of  the  tribe.  To  that  Mayor  Van 
Vechten  replied  that  his  'worst  fears 
were  realized;  he  had  been  warned 
that  the  Yankees  would  take  them  in, 
and  now  they  had — clear  into  Boston.' 
Troy  was  toasted :  'A  w^ooden  horse 
was  the  destruction  of  old  Troy.  May 
the  iron  horse  be  the  making  of  the 
new.'  Canaan  Gap  was  the  subject  of 
various  puns — that  it  led  '  to  a  feast  of 
the  passover,'  and  that  being  overrun 
by  Jews  was  nothing  to  being  over- 
reached by  Yankees. 

"  Quincy  toasted  'The  four  Mayors 
present.  With  such  a  team  who  could 
want  a  locomotive?'  Judge  Van  Ber- 
gen spoke  in  Dutch.  Another  guest 
gave  '  Boston,  known  for  one  tea  party, 
and  several  dinners.'  The  allusion  to 
the  tea  party  brought  out  a  series  of 
jokes,  and  led  to  complimentary  allu- 
sions to  the  ladies.  John  Quincy 
Wilson  closed  them  by  giving  'The 
Yankee  ladies.— May  every  one  who 
comes  to  New  York  catch  a  Dutchman;' 
to  which  Quincy  retorted  '  May  they 
not,  in  catching  a  Dutchman,  catch 
also  a  Tartar.'  Amid  the  laughter 
createtl  by  this  sally,  the  assemblage 
broke  up." 
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It  would  seem  as  thouirh  tb.is  formal 
exchange  of  congratulations  bcUvcen 
New  Vork  and  Massacluisetts  at  the 
completion  of  this  one  line  of  railroad 
communication,  would  be  a  sufficient 
safety-valve  through  which  enthusiasm 
might  have  vent,  but  a  greater  and 
more  formal  celebration  had  to  be  held 
before  the  wonder  could  all  find  ex- 
pression. In  March,  1S42,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
states  shouhl  meet  each  other  at  Spring- 
field for  an  "official  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  railway  between  Bos- 
ton and  Albany."  We  still  follow  the 
description  of  Gov.  Seward  :  "  The  4th 
of  March  was  deemed  an  appropriate 
day  f<5r  the  inauguration  of  the  line. 
The  morning  opened  wet  and  unpro- 
pitious,  but  later  cleared  off  serene  and 
balmy.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  Gov- 
ernor, accompanied  by  his  staff  and 
some  of  his  family,  found  on  b(:)ard  the 
"Ferry-boat  about  one  hundred  members 
of  the  legislature.  Starting  from  East 
Albany  in  the  special  train,  they  climbed 
the  heavy  grades  till  they  had  ascended 
fourteen  hundred  feet  and  then,  de- 
scending the  eastern  slope  of  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  ran  smoothly  and  easily 
down  into  Pittstield.  The  state  line 
was  marked  by  a  station,  and  jokes 
flew  thick  and  fast  when  the  party 
passing  it  found  tliey  had  gone  into  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  where  their  i)ower 
ceased.  The  train  reached  Springfield 
about  mid-day.  Forming  in  procession 
at  the  Hampden  House,  they  moved 
under  a  discharge  of  artillery,  up  to 
the  Town  House,  where  the  assem- 


blage from  the  Ka.si  were  alrf^ndy  await- 
ing their  arrival.  Entering  the  great 
hall,  th.e  Governor,  legislative  presid- 
ing ofricers,  and  otiier  public  function- 
aries of  both  states,  proceeded  to  the 
platform.  Governor  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
commonwealth,  bade  the  New  Yorkers 
a  cordial  welcome.  The  tvv-o  Govera- 
or.s  joined  hands  amid  thundering 
cheers  given  by  the  assembled  legis- 
lators." 

Speeches  by  the  Governors  foHov/ed. 

Tiien  the  company  paired  off,  the 
two  Governors  leading  the  way,  and 
each  Massachusetts  man  arm.-in-arm 
witli  a  New  Yorker.  Proceeding  to  the- 
dining  hall,  they  found  it  decorated 
with  flags  and  rnoLtoes,"  and  with 
mucii  else  more  satisfactory  to  the 
gubernatorial  and  law-making  appetites. 
The  usual  speeches — with  more  puns 
than  would  be  permitted  to-day — fol- 
lowed the  dinner,  and  the  AV'estern 
Railroad  was  considered  formally  de- 
dicareil  and  set  going. 

Returning  from  this  somewhat  pro- 
tracted season  of  celebrating,  to  our 
(|uest  along  the  closing  month.s  of 
1841,  in  search  of  points  of  special 
historic  interest,  we  find  that  this  same 
\\'estern  Railroad  was.  on  October  5th, 
the  scene  of  an  accident  that  would  be 
passed  lightly  by  to-day.  but  created 
great  excitement  and  alarm  in  a  time 
when  tlestructio!!  \\\^(^\\  the  rail  was  a 
new  form  of  casualty.  A  collision  be- 
fell two  trains  near  "Westtield,  broke 
into  pieces  the  passenger  cars  of  each, 
and  injured  a  number  of    those  on 
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hoard.  The  scene,"  the  reporters 
of  the  day  te!l  us,  *'is  said  t(3  have  been 
horrible  beycmd  description,  as  the 
wounded  were  carried  to  the  baggage 
cars  to  return  to  Westfield,  covered 
with  blood,  and  groaning  from  pain. 
Some  were  so  entangled  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  cars  that  they  could  only 
be  extracted  by  using  levers,  and  there- 
by raising  the  fragment  which  confined 
them.  .  .  .  ]\rr.  H.  was  in  the  car 
immediately  succeeding,  the  tender. 
The  roof  of  that  car  was  raised,  and  the 
tender  was  driven  through  the  whole 
icii;^>-^i  i'.,  tiie  end  of  it,  which  was 
against  the  next  car,  and  the  baggage 
car  instead  of  being  in  front,  as  it 
should  have  been  to  receive  the  shock, 
was  in  the  rear  to  resist  the  retrograde 
impulse  of  the  train,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  danger  of  the  passengers. ' '  A 
curious  incident  is  related  by  the  Atlas 
in  connection  with  the  accident,  show- 
ing one  of  the  features  of  railroading 
before  the  telegraph  came  into  oper- 
ation:. One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  card  in  our  paper  of  yester- 
day overheard  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  ]\roore,  the  conductor  of  the  train 
and  another  person,  in  which  Moore 
was  urged  not  to  go  on  until  tlie  arrival 
of  the  Western  train  at  AV'estfield;  in 
reply  to  which  he  stated  that  his  orders 
were  to  go  on,  and  go  he  must.  The 
gentleman  who  overheard  this  con\er- 
sation,  being  in  a  great  state  of  alarm 
at  the  apprehended  collision,  took  his 
station  on  the  outside  of  the  train; 
before  the  contact  he  lea{)ed  from  the 
train  and  thereby  saved  his  life."  Sev- 


eral people  were  killed,  and  a  half 
dozen  or  more  wounded  by  this  acci- 
dent. 

Another  device — fit  only  for  that 
limbo  of  discarded  mechanical  notions 
already  filled  to  overflowing — by  which 
life  was  to  be  saved,  was  that  suggested 
in  October  by  Prof.  Parthington,  who, 
in  a  public  lecture,  recommended  that 
as  soon  as  any  circumstance  occurred 
to  prevent  a  train  proceeding,  a  rocket 
parachute  should  be  sent  up  into  the 
air,  which  would  remain  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  show  to  the  other  trains 
which  might  be  traveling  on  the  same 
line  that  there  was  danger  on  the  road. 
To  the  same  quarter  must  be  sent  the 
plan  of  one  John  Dougherty,  who  on 
November  3d  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  suggested  that  the  loco- 
motives on  the  Columbia  Railroad 
should  be  leased  to  individuals,  "  one 
engine  to  a  man,  the  lessees  to  run 
them  on  their  own  account;"  a  system, 
as  one  comm.ent  of  the  day  puts  it,  that 

would  introduce  a  salutary  competi- 
tion in  speed,  though  it  would  hardly 
tend  to  promote  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers.'  ' 

Tliere  seems  to  have  been  a  loss  of 
public  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  its  orders  in  NTarch, 
1 842, were  quoted  at  only  fifty  cents  on 
tlie  dollar,  and  the  city  council  de- 
cided to  receive  them  no  longer  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  or  the  city  debt.  The 
same  hard  times  were  felt  farther  north, 
the  New  York  Erie  making  an  as- 
signment in  April;"  and  the  Housatonic 
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Railroad  Company,  following  in  July, 
the  city  of  Bridgeport  being  the  as- 
signee^  and  tlie  liabilities  amounting 
to  $40,000.  Yet  these  hard  times  were 
not  felt  by  all,  as  we  find  the  Camden 
&  Amboy  paying  a  dividend  of  over 
seven  per  cent. 

Yet  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was 
"steadily  working  its  way  onward  in  the 
face  of  all  difficulties  and  surely  ap- 
proaching completion.  On  May  30th 
(1842),  it  was  opened  for  travel  West- 
ward as  far  as  Hancock,  the  president 
and  directors,  with  various  representa- 
tives of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  m,aking 
the  run  out  and  back.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  new  division  of  forty-one 
and  a  "half  miles,  added  to  that  pre- 
viously in  operation  from  Baltimore  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  made  a  continuous 
line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
and  a  half  miles  open  for  daily  travel 
and  transportation.  The  various  lines 
of  stage  coaches  which  previously  run 
between  Frederick  and  Wheeling  or 
Pittsburgh,  had  all  being  taken  off  that 
part  of  -the  route  lying  between  Fred- 
erick and  Hancock;  and  the  later  town 
became  the  place  at  which  travelers  to 
or  from  the  West  took  or  left  the  stage 
coaches.  The  trains  fan  the  distance 
betw^een  Baltimore  and  Hancock  in 
seven  hours,  making  a  clear  gain  of  ten 
hours  in  time. 

IN   CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  we  find  that  railroad  circles 
are  by  no  means  inactive.  On  Sun- 
day evening,  May  S,  occurred  that  ter- 
rible accident  upon  the  road  from  Ver- 


sailles to  Paris,  in  which  fifty  and  more 
passengers  were  burned  to  death.*  Even 
this  did  not  deter  the  spirit  of  railroad 
enterprise  in  France,  as  we  see  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  five  days 
after  the  accident,  taking  down  to  the 
chamber  of  peers  a  railroad  bill  adopted 
the  day  before  -in  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties by  a  vote  of  255  to  83.  That 
bill  had  been  given  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  on  April  16  and  provided 
that  the  state  should  establish  lines  of 
railroads  as  follows : 

1.  From  Paris  to  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, by  Amiens,  Arras,  Lille  and  Val- 
enciennes. 

2.  From  Paris  to  a  point  of  the 
channel  not  yet  determined. 

3.  To  the  German  frontier,  by  Stras- 
burg. 

4.  To  the  Mediterranean  by  Lyons, 
Avignon,  Tarascon  and  Marseilles. 

5.  To  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne. 

6.  To  the  ocean,  by  Tours  and  Nantes. 

7.  To  the  center  of  France,  by  Or- 
leans, Vierzon  and  Clermont. 

8.  A  line  from  the  Rhine*  to  the 
Mediterranean,  by  Mulhausen,  Dijon, 
Chalons  and  Lyons. 

It  was  decided  that  the  state  was  to 
furnish  a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  ideas,  the  localities 
benefitted  a  part,  and  the  rest  to  be 
furnished  by  private  subscription.  This 
matter  was  swallowed  up,  for  a  time,  in 
the  excitements  of  the  elections  about 
to  take  place. 

♦Already  described  in  a  preceding  ch.ipter 
of  this  history. 
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On  June  3,  Queen  Victoria  had  set 
her  approval  upon  the  new  mode  of 
transportation,  by  making  her  first 
trip  upon  a  railway.  Accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert  she  removed  from  Wind- 
sor to  Buckingham  palace,  via  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  in  progress 
in  Europe  at  this  period  was  the  rail- 
road line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
cow, in  which  the  Emperor  and  govern- 
ment of  Russia  had,  from  the  first, 
taken  an  abiding  interest.  Still  another 
was  located  in  Austria,  which  was 
being  constructed  by  a  company  char- 
tered in  1830,  with  a  capital  of  seven 
millions,  with  the  Baran  Rothschild  at 
the  head.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  April,  1837.  In  November  of  that 
year,  the  first  trip  was  made  from 
Vienna  to  Wagram,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  In  July,  1839,  it  was  opened 
as  far  as  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  a  distance 
of  ninety-one  miles.  By  1842,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  were  in  oper- 
ation. Fifty-three  miles  were  also  in 
process  of  construction.  Few  difficul- 
ties were  encountered;  neither  tunnels 
nor  inclined  planes  being  required  to 
surmount  summits, — the  steepest  grade 
being  17.6  feet  per  mile,  or  one  in 
three  hundred.  The  curves  had  no 
radius  shorter  than  1,500  feet.  The 
road  was  single  tracked,  except  the  first 
seventeen  miles  from  Vienna.  The 
iron  T-rail  of  forty  pounds  per  yard 
was  used,  at  a  cost  of  $135  per  ton. 
The  superstructure  was  not  let  to  con- 
tractors "for  fear  of  not  obtaining  solid 
work/'  but  the  residue,  after  the  plans 


were  completed  and  estimates  made, 
were  set  up  in  sections  and  bid  for  by 
contractors  at  so  much  be  lew  the  estim- 
ate. The  sub-contractors  employed 
women  and  girls  to  do  a  great  part  of 
the  work  at  very  low  wages. 

The  cost  of  the  road,  single  tracked, 
had  so  far  averaged  $29,800  per  mile, 
or  $33,000  including  outfit.  Theamount 
so  far  expended  was  some  six  million 
dollars.  In  1840  the  income  of  that 
part  of  the  road  between  Vienna  and 
Brunn  was  $294,172,  averaging  $3,333 
per  mile,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
of  construction;  228,368  passengers 
paid  $201,561,  and  32,180  tons  of 
goods  paid  $90,063.  The  expenses 
were  $225,547,  leaving  $68,625,  or  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  profit.  "The 
rate  of  passenger  fare  has  been  3.16 
cents  for  first  class,  2.01  for  second, 
1.58  for  third  class,  and  the  average, 
1.77  cents  a  mile.  The  charge  is  now 
increased  one-fourth.  The  first  ninety- 
one  miles  required  6,012,500  cubic 
yards  of  excavations  and  embankments; 
3,708  feet  of  wooden  bridges,  the  one 
over  the  Danube  at  Vienna  being  1,960 
feet  long  with  spans  of  sixty  feet;  488 
feet  of  wooden  bridges  with  stone  piers; 
twenty-four  stone  bridges  and  viaducts 
having  228  arches  of  different  spans  ; 
116  culverts;  198  road  crossings,  of 
which  thirty-one  were  under,  six  over, 
the  remainder  level  with  the  railroad." 

The  Courier  Francais  in  July  has  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  railroad 
situation  in  continental  Europe  at  that 
time.  "  \\\  extraordinary  emulation." 
it  declares,  "  has  sci.'.cd  upon  the  Ger- 
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man  and  Sclavoni:in  population  beyond 
the  Rhine  in  regard  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gressi  which  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads has  made  in  England,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and 
Central  Germany  have  applied  them- 
selves to  work,  drawing  after  them  tlie 
zeal  of  a  population  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  tlian  sixty  millions. 
In  these  countries  the  projects  have  not 
to  undergo  the  tardy  movements  of  re- 
presentative bodies,  and  the  financial 
resources  not  being  absorbed  by  a 
multitude  of  contingent  or  separate 
schemes  can  be  concentrated  upon  a 
single  object;  in  fine,  the  lines  being 
traced  with  great  economy,  and  gener- 
ally on  a  single  track,  do  not  require 
any  great  outlay  of  tlieir  capital.  These 
causes  must  in  a  few  years  give  to  Ger- 
many, Poland  and  Hungary  a  great  net- 
work of  railways. 

''In  Austria,  Bavaria,  Baden  and 
Hanover,  the  lines  wliicli  are  to  traverse 
their  territories  are  placed  undercharge 
of  the  governments.  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  have  signed  a  convention  which 
has  for  its  object  the  execution  of  a 
line  traced  across  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many from  Augsburg  to  Leipsig,  and 
eighty-five  millions  of  francs  have  been 
appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  the 
two  governments.  Prussia  on  her  side 
has  treated  with  Brunswick  and  Han- 
over for  prolonging  to  Cologne  the  line 
from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg,  and  thus 
to  connect  the  Elbe  with  the  Rhine. 
Germany  has  not  a  centre  to  which  ail 
the  radii  of  her  united  schemes  might 


converge  and  unite — as  France  has  in 
the  city  of  Paris — and  hence  each  of 
her  great  powers  wishes  to  have  its  own 
separate  system,  to  which  the  works 
of  the  secondary  states  shall  attach 
themselves.  It  is  thought,  however,  of 
creating  an  artificial  centre,  where  the 
great  line  which  shall  join  the  Baltic  to 
Switzerland,  in  passing  from  north  to 
south,  will  cross  and  exchange  its 
transports  wath  that  which  will  pass 
from  east  to  west  to  unite  the  Danube 
with  the  Rhine  and  Vienna  with  Rot- 
terdam. This  intermediary  point  will 
be  Cassel. 

The  railroad  lines  executed  com- 
prise 1,225  kilometres  or  306  leagues, 
which  have  cost  144  millions  (470,000 
francs  per  league).  If  the  line  from 
Leipsig  to  Dresden  and  a  part  of  that 
from  Vienna  to  Brunn  be  excepted,  the 
German  railways  have  yet  but  one 
track,  and  some  of  them  even,  among 
others  the  206  kilometres  from 
Budweis  to  Germunden,  do  not  admit 
locomotives  and  are  subser^'ed  by 
horse-power  only.  The  extent  of  the 
lines  in  the  course  of  construction  is 
estimated  at  1,162  kilometres,  and  their 
expense  at  160  million  francs.  There 
are  besides  4,750  kilometres  of  addi- 
tional roads,  projected.  The  whole 
system,  comprehending  then  the  Prusso 
Belgian.  Prusso  Saxon  and  the  Austrian 
projected  towards  Poland  and  I.om- 
bardy,  would  thus  compose  7,147  kilo- 
metres or  1,786  leagues,  and  would 
cost  S52  millions.  The  Prusso  Bel- 
gian works  comprise  as  yet  sixty- five 
kilometres    from    Cologne   to  Aix-la- 
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Chaj)pelle,  aiul  t  wenty-eight  from  Eher- 
field  to  Dusseldorf.  The  roads  are  being 
aotivoiy  prosecuted  upon  that  portion 
of  lliCse  lines  which  is  to  connect  with 
the  Belgian  frontier  in  front  of  Ver- 
viers,  and  thus  connect  Cologne  with 
Anvers.  The  Rlienish  road  is  to  be 
prolonged  further  from  Cologne  to  the 
north  to  Dusseldorf,  and  to  the  south 
to  r>onn.  The  company  which  con- 
structs this  is  authorized  also  to  con- 
struct a  line  of  23S  kilometres  from 
Ebertield  to  Minden,  to  connect  the 
Rhine  with  the  ^^'eser.  But  this  is  as 
yet  only  a  project,  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  which  cannot  yet  be  antici- 
pated. 

The  Prusso  Saxon  system  compre- 
hends from  Berlin  to  Coehen  and  also 
to  Leipsig,  and  from  Leipsig  to  Dres- 
den. Besides  these  roads  upon  which 
transportation  has  already  com- 
menced, Prussia  is  c(~»nstructing  lines 
from  Berlin  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and  from  Berlin  to  Stettin.  Saxony  is 
executing  the  line  from  Leipsig  to 
Planen.  These  w^orks  prolonged  to 
Hamburg  will  afford  two  maritime  de- 
bouchc's  to  the  Prussian  customs  union. 
By  running  from  Dresden  to  Prague 
they  will  connect  with  the  Austrian 
roads. 

The  Austrian  system  has  been  pro- 
secuted at  the  north,  from  Vienna  to 
Olmutz,  and  at  the  south  from  Vienna 
to  Neustadt;  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to 
Peth  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube: 
to  Prague  via  Brunn;  and  from  Prosan, 
"where  it  is  arrested,  it  is  to  connect 
with  Cracow.    Austria  intends  to  ex- 


tend  it  moreover  towards  the  Adriatic 
and  also  towards  Bavaria,  but  to  ob- 
tain this  development  a  financial  power 
would  be  requisite  whicn  this  govern- 
ment is  not  at  present  endowed  with. 

"In  northern  Germany  there  exists 
only  the  roads  from  Frankfort  to  May- 
ence,  from  Manhiem  to  Brucksall,  from 
Augsburg  to  Munich,  and  from  Nurem- 
bu^g  to  Furth.  Wurteraburg  is  discus- 
sing the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Ulm  to  Heidelburg,  and  from  Ulm  to 
Augsburg;  but  her  project  has  not  yet 
led  to  any  measure  indicative  of  its  ex- 
ecution: and  the  government  seems  to 
be  waiting  for  France  to  decree  the 
construction  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Strasburg  before  entering  decisively 
upon  the  undertaking," 

Three  other  railroad  celebrations  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
upon  the  American  side  of  the  sea. 
The  one  occurred  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  on  June  28, — the  anniver- 
sary of  the  repulse  of  the  British  forces 
from  Fort  Sullivan  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War — and  intended  to  welcome 
"the  arrival  of  Charleston  at  Colum- 
bia," by  the  formal  opening  of  the  rail- 
road between  those  two  places.  Feast- 
ing and  speeches  were,  of  course,  in 
order.  Another  was  the  breaking  of 
ground  for  the  New  York  ^  Albany 
road,  early  in  August.  The  .Mayor  and 
a  deputation  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Xew  York,  accompanied  by  a 
band,  marched  via  Somerstowu  and 
Sing  Sing,  to  Sodom,  thence  t(^  Pater- 
son,  Paulding,  Do\er  and  Amcnia. 
"On  arriving  at  Somerstowu  the  caval- 
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cade  halted  at  the  sign  of  the  elephant, 
to  partake  of  the  old-fashioi^ed  hospi- 
tality of  \\'eschester  county.  After  par- 
taking of,a  most  snmptuons  repast,  they 
proceeded  through  Sodom  to  Paterson, 
and  took  up  iheir  encampment  for  the 
night.  On  the  morrow  the  sun  rose 
most  gloriously,  and  witnessed  a  scene 
far  different  from  thai;  it  witnessed  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlitz.'^ 
From  the  hill-tops,  the  mountain  sides, 
and  the  valleys  of  Putnam,  Duchess 
West  Chester  and  Columbia,  were  seen 
wending "  their  way  in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  the  wealthy 
and  sturdy  yeomanry  of  this  delightful 
region  of  country.  .  .  .  The  com- 
pany, now  a  host  which  no  man  could 
number,  fell  Into  the  line  ol*march  and 
proceeded  to  the  selected  spot  of  ground. 
Here,  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
aur  country,  accompanied  with  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  voices  of  many 
waters,  was  commenced  the  great  high- 
way to  the  metropolis  of  the  Western 
world."  After  some  speech-making — 
<^withoutwhich,  of  course,  nothing  could 
be  done  in  America—'/  the  members  of 
the  common  council  as  well  as  the 
Mayor  of  Troy,  who,  with  a  deputation 
from  that  place  had  also  been  invited, 
busily  applied  themselves  to  the  shovel 
and  barrow,  rivalling  even  the  herculean 

*We  suppose  the  narrator  moans  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  hosts  of  peace  and 
those  of  war,  but  leaves  that  fact  to  the  imagin- 
ation. 

( To  be  c 


feats  of  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
And  now  with  gentler  strains  of  music, 
now  and  then  broken  by  the  cannon's 
roar,  falling  melodious  on  the  ear,  the 
procession  was  formed  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  large  church  near  Mr. 
Slocum's,  to  hear  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion,  from  Gen. 
Davies,  of  Troy."  A  similar  ceremony 
of  breaking  ground  upon  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  occurred  opposite 
Albany  on  August  3d. 

A  new  species  of  commercial  transfer 
— that  of  railroads  by  public  auction — 
began  to  be  heard  of  during  these  clos- 
ing days  of  1842.  In  conformity  with 
an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  that  comraoo- 
wealth,  in  August,  issued  proposals  for 
the  sale  of  each  and  all  of  the  canals 
and  railroads  belonging  to  the  state; 
state  stock  at  par  being  taken  in  pay- 
ment. During  the  same  month  the 
Nashville  &  New  Orleans  road  was  sold 
at  auction  and  purchased  by  the  state 
of  Louisiana  for  $500,000,  at  one,  two, 
and  three  years'  credit;  of  w^hich  pur- 
chase an  authority  of  the  day  declared 
that  "  the  iron  alone  is  worth  double 
the  amount,  exclusive  of  the  land 
twenty-three  miles  long  and  one  hun- 
dred wide,  and  the  engines,  cars, 
depots,  and  all  the  necessary  utensils 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  all  of  which 
were  included  in  the  bargain." 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
GARDNER  COLBY. 


Wliile  the  greater  portion  of  Gardner 
Colby's  life  was  spent  in  other  fields  of 
activity,  it  v/as  as  a  railroad  projector 
and  builder  that  he  was  best  known  in 
the  great  Northwest  which  he  did  so 
much  to  develop,  and  it  was  in  that 
line  of  labor  that  the  final  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  ;  and  although  he  be- 
came, in  one  sense,  a  martyr  to  the 
cares  and  toil  which  the  great  enter- 
prise*of  the  Wisconsin  Central  entailed, 
he  sowed  a  generous  seed,  that  has 
borne  abundant  fruit  to  the  blessing  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Colby  was  born  in  Bowdoinham, 
Maine,  on  September  3,  18 10,  the  son 
of  Josiah  C.  Colby,  a  well-known  citi- 
zen of  the  town,  who  was  for  years  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  building  of 
ships,  and  in  business  enterprises,  con- 
nected with  their  ownership.  During 
the  war  of  181 2  the  father,  like  many 
others  of  his  time,  lost  his  property 
and  business  by  the  depreciation  of 
shipping  that  was  kept  in  port  by  the 
embargo,  and  by  the  capture  of  several 
vessels  at  sea  by  foreign  privateers. 
The  son  was  thus,  at  an  early  age, 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  but 
with  true  courage  and  an  energy  that 
was  held  all  through  his  life,  he  applied 
himself  to  any  labor  that  offered  ;  at 
first  at  Bath  and  then  at  Waterville,  to 


which  places  the  then  widowed  mother 
had  successively  removed.  She  at  last 
made  her  home  in  Boston,  the  son  re- 
maining for  a  time  at  St.  Albans  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  enabled  to 
rejoin  her.  where  he  found  empioym.ent 
in  the  grocery  store  of  Phelps  &  Thom- 
son, attending  school,  and  giving  his 
employers  his  services  out  of  school 
hours.  Wlien  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  began  to  realize  the  defects  of 
his  education.  He  longed  for  some 
personal  and  skillful  attention  to  his 
wants  in  that  respect ;  and  his  mother 
finally  managed  to  send  him  for  a  time 
to  a  private  boarding-school  in  North- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  where  he  dili- 
gently improved  the  opportunities  given 
him.  His  stay  there  continued  only 
some  six  months,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  longer  dependent  on  his  mother  and 
was  anxious  to  secure  some  position  in 
a  business  house,  where  he  might  not 
only  be  earning  his  own  living  but  se- 
cure the  chance  of  advancement.  Re- 
turning to  Boston  he  secured  a  situa- 
tion as  clork  in  the  dry-goods  store  of 
Mr.  Foster,  on  Washington  street.  In- 
dustrious, intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
pursuit  of  anything  he  undertook,  he 
gave  satisfaction  to  his  ompKiyers.  and 
gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  first- 
class  business  qualities.    Upon  reach- 
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ing  his  majority  he  decided  to  go  into 
business  for  himself,  and  after  consider- 
ing all  ,tiie  chances,  invested  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  his  savings, 
with  a  small  sum  loaned  him  by  his 
motlier,  in  a  stock  of  goods  with  which 
he  opened  a  store  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Bromfield  streets. 
Such  were  his  prudence  and  energy 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  not 
only  paid  expenses,  but  found  a  profit 
of  about  four  thousand  dollars  to  his 
credit.  Success  continued,  and  in  1S36 
he  began  importing  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, which  he  continued  with 
unvarying  success.  In  1841  he  made  a 
visit  to  Europe,  which  not  only  repaid 
him  in  a.  business  way,  but  afforded  him 
rest  and  recreation  he  could  not  have 
obtained  at  home.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary 
Low  Roberts,  daughter  of  Major  Charles 
L.  Roberts,  of  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts, to  whom  he  was  married  on  June 
ist,  1S36. 

Mr.  Colby  retired  from  the  importing 
business  after  ten  years  therein,  and 
retired  with  a  handsome  competence. 
But  he  could  not  long  remain  idle,  and 
in  1S50  he  purchased  a  one-half  in- 
terest in  the  Maverick  Mills — after- 
wards the  Merchants'  Woolen  Com- 
pany— of  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He 
became  the  selling  agent  in  Boston  of 
the  manufactured  goods,  being  in  the 
wholesale  commission  business,  first  on 
Milk  street  and  afterwards  on  Franklin. 
No  business  house  stood  higher  for 
fidelity  ami  earnestness.  The  demands 
of  the  government  for  soldiers'  clothes 
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during  the  war,  made  it  highly  lucra- 
tive during  the  latter  part  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  it,  when  also  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  associating  with  him  his 
eldest  son,  Gardner  R.  Colby,  who  in 
company  with  others  •  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  During  the  great  national 
struggle  he  was  firmly  and  enthusiast- 
ically loyal  to  the  government,  and  was 
a  large  contributor  to  the  various  patri- 
otic charities  v.hich  the  war  called  into 
existence.  A  Webster  Whig  in  his 
early  life,  he  became  afterwards  a  firm 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  in- 
terested in  all  the  great  movements  in 
national  affairs,  and  having  decided 
views  upon  every  issue;  yet  he  never 
became  at  all  prominent  in  political 
strife,  or  an  aspirant  for  political 
honors. 

In  1863  Mr.  Colby  again  retired  from 
business,  if  that  expression  can  be  used 
of  one  so  intensely  active  in  disposi- 
tion. He  devoted  himself  to  the  care 
of  his  investments  in  manufacturing, 
mining  and  railroad  companies,  and  in 
real  estate.  He  was  also  interested  in 
shipping  in  connection  with  his  son 
Charles  L.,  who  was  in  that  business 
in  New  York.  But  his  fondness  .for 
business,  and  for  large  enterprises, 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  even  in 
comparative  idleness;  and  at  the  end 
of  some  six  years  we  see  him  once  more 
actively  engaged.  In  1869  he  made  a 
trip  West  to  look  at  the  St.  Croix  ^ 
Bayfield  Railroail,  in  wliich  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  an  interest.  He  then 
drove  across  the  country  from  St.  Paul 
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to  Bayfield,  on  Lake  Superior,  through 
the  forest,  making  the  trip  in  about  a 
week„  camping  out  nights  or  sleeping 
in  Indian  wigwams.  He  remained 
several  days  at  Bayfield.  The  fresh 
air  and  the  outdoor  exercise,  *ind  the 
novelty  of  that  sort  of  life,  charmed 
and  invigorated  him,  and  he  returned 
home  very  enthusiastic  about  the  coun- 
try and  very  sanguine  about  its  future. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Portage,  Winne- 
bago &:  Superior  enterprise — afterwards 
the  Wisconsin  Central — was  brought  to 
his  attention.  The  line  was  located 
partly  through  the  very  country  over 
which  he  had  travelled.  The  road  was 
to  run  through  the  forests  of  Northern 
Wisco^isin,  and,  according  to  ofticial 
reports  from  the  Land  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, the  land-grant  was  of  great 
value  and  magnitude.  He  then  made 
another  trip  to  AVisconsin  in  company 
with  other  gentlemen  ;  and  the  result 
was  tfiat  he  took  hold  of  the  enterprise 
with  all  his  usual  energy,  determined 
to  make  it  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
It  promised  very  well  at  first,  and  for  a 
year  or  more  he  found  great  pleasure 
in  the  employment  which  it  gave  to 
mind  and  body. 

To  construct  this  road,  large  sums  of 
money  were  needed.  When  the  work 
commenced  funds  were  easily  raised. 
Railroad  securities  were  considered 
among  the  safest  and  most  desirable 
investments  and  were  easily  sold  at 
good  prices.  Early  in  1S72  there  be- 
gan to  be  a  decided  change.  The 
'"Alabama"  claims  excitement  in  Kng- 
land  suddenly  ruled  out  all  American 
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securities  from  that  market;  and  from 
that  time  for  five  or  six  years  there  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  a  series  of 
disasters  and  financial  revulsions  which 
are  unparalelled  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  fire  in  Chicago,  the  fire 
in  Boston,  the  money  panic  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  the  great  panic 
in  New  York  in  1873; — all  these,  sup- 
plemented by  hostile  legislation  in  the 
West,  and  a  general  prostration  in 
business,  caused  the  ruin  of  many  great 
and  promising  enterprises,  and  sadly 
crippled  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. 
In  Mr.  Colby's  younger  days  he  scorned 
obstacles  and  laughed  at  difficulties. 
He  then  never  seemed  happier  than 
when  hard  pushed.  He  had  always 
been  equal  to  any  emergency.  But 
this  constant  and  prolonged  strain  upon 
his  mind  proved  too  much  for  the 
strength  of  his  body,  and  he  gave  wav 
under  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and  care. 

He  always  had  great  faith  in.  the 
merits  of  the  enterprise  and  invested 
his  own  money  in  it  freely.  He  real- 
ized that  many  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances had  put  in  their  money  by 
reason  of  their  confidence  in  his  sagac- 
ity— though  he  was  careful  not  to  urge 
any  to  invest  in  the  road  who  were  not 
able  to  subject  their  money  to  the  or- 
dinary risks  "of  all  such  financial  enter- 
prises— and  whene\er  new  calls  t\)r 
funds  had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  work,  he  always 
headed  the  list  himself,  and  gave  the 
highest  prices.  He  bought  a  large 
amount  ot  bonds  anil  stock  of  this 
company,   and   never  sold  any  of  it 
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either.  He  ntrvei  received  any  com- 
pensation for  the  years  of  ser\'ice  and 
labor,  which  he  rendered;  and,  al- 
though he  at  different  times  indorsed 
the  company's  paper  for  largeamounts, 
he  never  charged  anything  for  the  use 
of  his  name  and  credit.  His  thought 
and  care  were  always  more  for  his 
friends  who  had  invested  than  for  him- 
self; and  it  was  his  solicitude  for  chem, 
and  his  anxiety  on  account  of  their 
losses,  which  preyed  upon  his  mind 
and  finally  destroyed  his  health.  He 
said  to  his  son  Charles,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  presidency  of  the 
road:  Be  careful  always  no  member 
of  my  family  ever  makes  a  dollar  ■  out 
of  this*road  unless  every  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  it  makes  his  equal  propor- 
tion." How  persistently  he  struggled 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  how 
patiently  he  endured  the  mortification 
and  sorrow  of  defeat,  but  few  of  his 
best 'friends  can  ever  appreciate.  Yet 
he  was  defeated  only  in  his  confident 
purpose  to  make  the  road  immediately 
a  great  financial  success.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  completed  and 
in  full  operation  before  his  retirement 
from  the  presidency,  and  could  con- 
sole himself  with  the  expectation  that 
other  persons  would  some  time  reap 
large  benefits  from  it,  and  that  it  would 
be — as  it  has  become — one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  development  of  the 
Northwest. 

This  rapid  review  has  covered  only 
the  business  career  of  Gardner  Colby, 
but  there  was  another  side  of  his  life 
equally  conspicuous,  and  equally  fruit- 
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ful  of  good  to  those  about  him,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  two  great  causes  so 
near  his  heart — religion  and  education. 
Religious  impressions  he  had  received 
at  school,  were  deepened  later,  and  in 
x\pril,  1S30,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  at  Charles- 
town;  and,  as  one  who  knew  him  well 
has  said:  '"'He  became  a  man  of 
prayer.  Religious  aims  sanctified  his 
ambition.  That  his  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  Lord  was 
at  that  time  heartfelt  and  profound,  the 
remainder  of  his  life  bore  witness." 
From  the  very  beginning  his  faith  was 
made  manifest  in  his  works,  and  he 
gave  of  his  services  and  money  to  vari- 
ous useful  causes  as  he  was  able,  and 
his  benefactions  kept  pace  with  his 
ability  to  give.  Of  some  of  his  more 
prominent  services  in  this  direction 
brief  mention  may  be  made.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  building  of 
the  Rowe  street  Baptist  church,  of 
Boston.  He  early  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and 
continued  for  several  years  to  perform 
a  faithful  service  in  that  capacity.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  was  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  its  funds. 

In  1S44  he  accepted  another  respon- 
sibility which  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  his  sul»sequent  course  :  the  treas- 
uryship  of  the  Theological  Institution 
at  Newton,  Massachusetts.  This  threw 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility upon  his  shoulders,  all  of 
which  was  cheerfully  borne.  The  task 
was  all  the  greater  because  the  finan- 
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cial  fortunes  of  the  institution  were  at 
an  ebb  tide.  As  such  officer  he  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twenty-four  years 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
not  merely  with  fidelity,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  consecration  and  ability  that 
will  never  be  forgotten.  The  discour- 
agements which  he  encountered  in  its 
financial  condition  at  the  outset  were  so 
great  that  many  of  its  best  friends  had 
said  that  the  only  thing  to  do,  was  to 
dismiss  its  professors  and  close  its 
doors.  But  neither  his  love  for  the 
cause  nor  his  innate  business  grit  would 
allow  him  to  accept  such  decision.  He 
worked  with  heart  and  soul,  and  com- 
mitted himself  entirely  to  the  work. 
Under*his  management  a  large  sura  of 
money  was  raised;  some  portions  of 
the  laud  were  well  sold,  and  a  new 
building  for  library,  chapel  and  recita- 
tion rooms  was  erected.  To  this  the 
name  of  Colby  Hall  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  trustees  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  contributions  and  services. 
When  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar 
fund  was  raised  he  gave  liberally  to  it; 
and  gave  again  and  again;  and  eventu- 
ally he  made  bequests  amounting  to 
half  a  million  dollars  to  that  and  other 
colleges  and  benevolent  societies.  And 
to  all  these  must  be  added  the  value  of 
his  services  in  inspiring  others  to  con- 
tribute to  its  funds.  He  remained 
treasurer  until  1870, when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  with 
which  office  he  continued  to  be  honor- 
ored  until  his  death. 

But  this  institution  was  not  the  only 
one  that  felt  the  quickening  impulse  of 
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his  friendship  and  garnered  the  fruits 
of  his  generosity.  The  struggles  of  his 
early  life,  and  the  continual  regret  that 
he  had  been  able  to  attend  school  so 
little  in  his  youth,  made  him  more 
anxious  to  aid  the  coming  generations 
of  his  native  state.  Waterville  College, 
in  Maine,  located  in  a  town  in  which  a 
portion  of  his  youth  was  passed,  was  in 
sore  need,  and  without  special  aid 
could  hardly  continue  its  beneficent 
labors.  He  gave  to  it  very  large  sums 
of  money  at  different  times — first  to 
save  it  from  going  to  destruction,  and 
afterwards  to  complete  the  payment 
for  the  Memorial  Hall  aud  increase  the 
general  fund,  and  to  erect  Coburn 
Hail.  Besides  these  many  large  gifts 
he  gave  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to 
the  library  for  ten  years.  In  1S65  he 
was  made  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and 
continued  as  such  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Entirely  unsolicited  by  himself, 
the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to 
Colby  University,  and  as  such  has 
already  won  an  honored  place  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Colby  was  also  an  earnest  worker 
upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  Brown 
University,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  also  generously  re- 
membered in  his  will. 

The  intense  business  activity  of  many 
years,  and  especially  the  great  labors 
connected  with  his  railroad  enterprise 
in  the  Northwest,  told  upon  Mr. 
Colby's  health  at  last,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  complete  retirenlent  from  all 
rare  made  itself  apparent  in  1876.  In 
the  autumn  of   that   year  he  passed 
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through  a  long  and  severe  illness;  from 
which  he  sufficiently  recovered  to  move 
about  once  more  among  his  friends, 
but  rfever  to  resume  his  old  activity. 
In  the  winter  of  18S7-7S  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  South,  under  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing was  spent  abroad.  But  the  end 
was  not  far  off,  and  in  April,  1879,  the 
final  summons  came.  It  found  him  at 
peace,  and  ready  calmly  and  trustingly 
to  meet  the  great  change.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Newton  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  2,  1S79. 

The  best  account  that  can  be  given  of 
the  character  of  Gardner  Colby  may  be 
found  in  the  recital  of  his  life  labors,  for 
they  speak  for  him  in  tones  of  the  truest 
eloquence.  Reading  between  the  lines, 
we  see  that  in  everything  he  was  a 
man  of  integrity,  force  and  faith.  As  a 
business  man,  he  worked  incessantly, 
and  infused  the  same  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasni  ^and  determination  to  succeed 
into  those  associated  with  him.  He 
had  a  well-disciplined  mind  in  com- 
merciai  planning,  and  a  remarkable 


faculty  of  looking  at  probable  or  pos- 
sible results  that  might  follow  from 
certain  observed  conditions  of  trade  or 
of  the  market.  While  he  worked  with 
great  spirit,  he  was  generally  prudent; 
and  when  he  had  carefully  thought  a 
project  through,  he  was  ready  to  bend 
every  energy  to  work  out  the  desired 
result.  His  high  sense  of  honor  and 
his  strict  regard  for  truth  on  all  occa- 
sions won  for  him  the  respect  of  men. 
With  those  -  in  his  employ  he  was  fair 
and  strictly  just.  In  his  religious 
character  his  individuality  was  equally 
marked.  He  always  maintained  the 
same  earnest  and  outspoken  allegiance 
to  the  truths  he  early  espoused.  Of 
him  it  could  be  said  that  those  who 
knew  him  best  honored  him  the  most. 
Such  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
purity  of  his  life  and  the  consecration 
of  his  purposes.  They  became  familiar 
with  the  man  upon  all  sides  of  his 
character,  and,  striking  the  true  bal- 
ance between  his  virtues  and  his  faults, 
were  ready  to  love  and  praise  him. 
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V. 

LUTHER  SWIFT  DIXON. 


When  the  successor  of  the  late  Hon. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  being  considered,  Presi- 
dent Grant  wrote  two  names  upon  a 
card.  The  first  was  Morrison  R.Waite; 
the"  second,  Luther  S.  Dixon  (then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 


Wisconsin).  President  Grant  then 
called  into  consultation  Senators 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  and  Hon. 
Vi.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
assured  the  President  that  either  nomi- 
nation would  be  promptly  confirmed. 

The  name  of  W'aite,  coming  ilrst 
upon  the  card,. was  submitted.  This 
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fact  was  not  known  to  Judge  Dixon  at 
the  time,  nor  did  it  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge until  some  time  afterwards. 

Luther  Swift  Dixon  was  born  at 
Underhill,  Vermont,  June  17,  1825. 
His  father,  Luther  Dixon,  was  colonel 
of  a  Vermont  regiment  in  the  War  of 
1S12.  His  ancestors  were  numbered 
with  those  w^ho  left  Scotland  for  con- 
science's sake  when  King  James  said: 
''I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one  discip- 
line, and  one  religion,  in  substance  and 
ceremony,  and  I  will  make  them  con- 
form, or  hurry  them  out  of  the  king- 
dom, or  worse. " 

Zephania  Swift,  his  mother's  brother, 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut. 

Judge  Dixon's  education  was  ac- 
quired at  an  academy  at  N'orwich 
University.  The  desire  to  be  a  lawyer 
sprang  up  in  early  life.  He  began  to 
studyfor  this  profession  in  the  lawoffice 
of  Hon.  Luke  P.Poland  at  Morrisville, 
where  he  remained  until  his  preceptor 
was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Vermont.  Then  he  entered  the  office 
of  Hon.  Levi  P.  L^nderwood,  of  Bur- 
lington, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S50.  The  same  year  he  removed  to 
Portage  City,  Columbia  county,  Wis- 
consin. There  he  built  up  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  served  from 
1852  to  1856  as  District  Attorney,  and 
was  appointed  in  1858  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
by  Gov.  Randall  (afterwards  Post- 
master-General under  President  John- 


son). In  April,  1859,  upon  the  death 
of  Edward  V.  Whiton,  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Wisconsin,  Gov.  Randall  ap- 
pointed Judge  Dixon  to  that  posii:Lon. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  twice  to  the 
same  position  by  the  people.  He 
served  that  state  as  Chief  Justice  six- 
teen years.  Declining  another  term 
Judge  Dixon  removed  to  Milwaukee 
and  resumed  practice,  which  soon"  be- 
came very  larg^e.  He  was  retained 
upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  nearly  all 
the  important  cases  pending  in  the 
courts.  His  services  were  secured  by 
the  state  to  prosecute  the  celebrated 
Granger  cases  of  railroads,  which  went 
finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
L^nited  States.  In  1875  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  famous  Whiskey  cases- 

The  climate  of  Colorado  attracted 
Judge  Dixon  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  in  1S77.  L'pon  his  recovery  he 
returned  to  Wisconsin.  A  recurrence 
of  his  disease,  the  asthma,  necessitated 
his  return  to  Colorado  in  1S80,  where 
he  has  since  remained  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  maintaining  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar  of  this  state. 

Judge  Dixon  has  a  reputation  that  is 
nation.al,  resting  upon  his  frequent  and 
prominent  connection  with  its  import- 
ant litigation  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  long 
series  of  able  and  weli-c<">nsidcred 
opinions  delivered  while  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Wisconsin. 
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A   BIOGRAPHICAL  PARALLEL. 


There  are  a  few  often-recurring 
names  in  the  early  annals  of  Denver. 

The  Pioneers  of  '60"  is  a  familiar 
phrase.  The  roll  is  not  a  long  one — it 
is  growing  rapidly  less  as  the  century 
which  their  deeds  and  discoveries  ren- 
dered memorable,  draws  to  a  close.  Of 
these  names  two  have  a  very  remark- 
able blending  since  '60  in  the  founding 
of  some  of  the  enterprises  and  institu- 
tions which  render  Denver  a  marvel  of 
municipal  development — Moffat  and 
Kassler. 

George  W,  Kassler  and  David  PI. 
Moffat  are  natives  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  came  West  about  the  same  time; 
were  associated  in  the  same  banking 
and'  commercial  enterprises,  and  both 
have  eminently  succeeded  as  is  evinced 
in  part  by  the  large  business  block 
upon  'Lawrence  street  bearing  their 
well-known  names,  while  the  history  of 
the  First  National  Bank  also  is  a  record 
of  their  business  relations  as  partners 
and  as  officers  for  yeirs  in  its  manage- 
ment. Friendship  such  as  their' s — silver 
and  golden  threaded — is  seldom  woven 
together  in  this  life.  The  longer  these 
gentlemen  have  known  and  had  deal- 
ings with  one  another  the  more  sincere 
has  become  their  reciprocal  esteem. 
They  may  be  individual  peaks  in  the 
sam\i  range  of  history,  but  there  is 
affinity  at  their  bases — making  them  as 


congenial  in  personal  relationship  as 
they  have  b^en  successful  in  rising 
to  the  height  each  has  attained, 
albeit  by  each  other's  assistance,  with- 
out a  ripple  ever  having  disturbed  their 
long  standing  personal  and  business  in- 
tercourse. 

Having  previously  given  in  these 
pages  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Gen. 
IMoffat,  as  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  of  the.  Denver  &:  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  this  paper  is  devoted 
to  Mr.  Kassler  as  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable and  successful  business  men  of 
this  new  state. 

Mr.  Kassler  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  New  York,  September  12, 
1836.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered a  store,  working  in  summer  and 
attending  school  during  the  winter. 
He  was  clerking  in  the  post  ofhce  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  when  he  de- 
termined to  remove  to  Omaha.  There 
he  entered  the  banking  house  of  L.  R. 
Tuttle  and  A.  U.  Wyman — both  after- 
wards serving  successively  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Banking  there- 
upon was  chosen  as  a  profession  by 
Mr.  Kassler.  It  was  at  C)maha  he  first 
met  Mr.  Moffat.  He  rcmo\ed  to  Den- 
ver in  1S60,  arriving  in  April,  and  en- 
tering the  bank  of  Turner  v^'  Hobbs. 
In  1 86 1  he  was  selected  as  clerk  or 
assistant  to  Major  J.  S.  Filmore.  Pay- 
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master,  U.  S.  A.,  and  went  to  New 
l^^exico  to  pay  the  troops  in  that  terri- 
tory. •  Mr.  Kasslcr  was  appointed  in 
1S62  cashier  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  Den- 
ver. Two  years  afterwards  he  resigned, 
and  until  1S75  was  prominently  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  and  insurance. 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Denver  Board  of  Underwriters. 

In  1874  he  became  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  served  as  assist- 
ant cashier,  soon  afterwards  succeeded 
as  cashier,  and  for  a  while  was  vice- 
president.  '^Almost the  entire  respon- 
fiibi^ily  and  conlrol  of  the  business  lias 
devolved  on  Mr.  Kassler,"  said  a  writer 
in  1880,  and»-  how  well  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  position  is 
evident  to  all  having  business  relations 
with  the  bank.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  man  occupies  a  higher  position  in 
the  public  estimation  as  a  financier,  a 
business  man,  a  citizen  and  a  gentle- 
man than  Mr.  Kassler."  Only  kind 
and  commendable  words  are  spoken  of 


him  by  those  who  knov."  hira  best  and 
have  had  most  to  do  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, social,  and  church  relationship. 

The  Kassler  and  the  Moffat  home- 
steads are  both  upon  Lincoln  avenue — 
so  closely  situated  that  their  shadows 
almost  interblend  upon  the  same  hill- 
side as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Within  the  parlor  of  their 
art-embellished  home  may  be  seen  a 
bronze  clock  and  vases  —  ornate  and 
costly  and  symbolical  —  the  gift  of 
Gen.  Moffat. 

The  lives  of  these  sons  of  the  Empire 
State  thus  afford  an  instance  of  paral- 
lelism in  biography  as  exceptional  as  it 
is  praisev/orthy.  Mrs.  Kassler  was 
formerly  Miss  Maria  T.  Stebbins,  of 
Clinton,  New  York.  Her  name  is  on 
the  list  of  pioneer  vromen,  who,  as  self- 
sacrificing  and  devoted  wives,  rendered 
the  success  of  thetr  husbands  in  their 
Western  adventures  almost  inevitable. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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JAMES  \V.  PAR.\MORE 

James  W.  Paramore,  who,  in  the 


early  days  of  1SS7,  was  called  from  the 
busy  career  which  had  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  chosen  city  of  his  home, 
illustrates  in  a  high  degree  what  native 
genius  allied  to  industry  and  a  high  re- 
solve, can  accomplish  even  amid  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  humble  sur- 
roundings and  lack  of  means.  Col. 
Paramore  was  essentially  a  self-made 


man;  but  his  life  was  so  ordered  that 
while  he  won  success  for  himself  he 
also  advanced  the  best  interests  of  all, 
and  was  a  powerful  agent  for  the  up- 
building of  St.  Louis  and  that  portion 
of  the  West.  He  was  born  near  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  on  December  27,  1S30,  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  the  tenth  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children.    With  a  natural  desire 
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for  an  education,  lie  set  his  purpose  in 
thaj:  direction  resolutely,  although  he 
knew  that  it  must  come  from  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  His  father  at  first  op- 
posed his  ambition,  but  finally  ga\e  his 
consent  on  condition  that  the  son 
should  relinquish  his  share  of  the  par- 
ental estate.  That  condition  was  wil- 
lingly accepted,  and  at  seventeen  he 
began  his  preparation  for  college  at  the 
Mansfield  Academy.  He  then  took 
the  regular  course  at  Granville  College 
— now  Dennison  University — gradua- 
ting in  the  class  of  1S52  wuth  high 
honors.  During  this  time  he  supported 
himself  by  his  own  labor.  He  then 
taught  for  tw-o  years  in  an  academy  at 
Montgomery,  Alabansa,  and  studied 
lav\r  in  the  office  of  Bartley  &  Kirkw^ood 
at  Mansfield.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  Albany  Law  School,  graduating  in 
as  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  subse- 
quently opened  a  law^  office  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  he  made  an  excel- 
lent beginning.  A  disastrous  commer- 
cial specidation,  however,  in  1857,  in- 
duced him  to  seek  a  new  field  in  tlie 
West,  and  he  settled  at  Washington, 
^[issouri,  where  in  addition  to  conduct- 
ing a  promising  law  business  he  pub- 
lished the  Washington  Advertiser ,  a 
local  paper  of  fair  circulation  and  in- 
fluence. 

When  the  great  Civil  War  broke  out 
the  young  attorney  instinctively  sided 
with  the  Union;  and  returning  with  his 
family  to  Ohio  he  promptly  enlisted, 
becoming  Major  in  the  Third  Ohio 
Cavalry,  and  serving  under  Buell, 
Rosecrans,  and  Thomas,  in  the  Armies 


of  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland.  He 
participated  in  twenty-seven  engage- 
ments— many  ot  them  severe  ones — 
and  although  exposed  times  without 
number,  was  so  fortunate  as  never  to 
receive  a  wound.  He  was  very  popular 
and  efficient  as  an  officer,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Stone, River  was  promoted  to 
the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment  over  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  the  Senior 
Major,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
commanded  the  Second  Cavalry 
Brigade. 

In  1S64,  Col.  Paramore  resigned  his 
commission,  and  engaged  successfully 
in  business,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
In  1S67  he  turned  his  attention  to  rail- 
roading, and  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
Tennessee  &  Pacific  Railroad,  a  link, 
designed  to  connect  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  liberal  aid  from  the  state,  a  portion 
of  the  line  was  completed,  but  un- 
friendly legislation  followed  and  the 
work  was  suspended.  As  superintend- 
ent. Col.  Paramore  continued  to  oper- 
ate the  finished  portion  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  forbade 
any  further  help  from  the  state,  when 
he  disposed  of  his  interests,  and  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  where  a  more  pro- 
mising field  for  his  genius  and  great  ex- 
ecutive power  was  offered.  His  keen 
eye  had  already  seen  the  grand  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  and  he  began  to 
urge  upon  others  the  possibility  of  St. 
Louis  becoming  a  great  cotton  market ; 
but  like  all  prophets — whether  of  social 
or  commercial  changes — he  was  some- 
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what  alicatl  of  the  da}',  and  his  ideas 
were  reLi;ar(h:d  by  m?.nv  as  Utopian. 
But  Col.  Paramore  was  not  dismayed 
in  mind,  nor  deterred  from  action.  The 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad  had  just  been 
completed  into  the  cotton  belt,  and  his 
quick  perception  grasped  the  idea,  that 
this  highway  extending  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  cotton  producing  region  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas, — well  pronounced 
the  finest  in  the  world — opened  a  new- 
enterprise  for  St.  Louis,  and  made  it 
possible  to  there  establish  one  of  the 
leading  cotton  markets  of  the  w^orld. 
To  accomnlish  this  two  things  were  re- 
quisite :  First,  reasonable  transporta- 
tion charges  to  St.  Louis, — which  w^re 
readily  conceded  by  those  in  control  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  ;  and  se- 
cond, the  reduction  of  the  expense  of 
handling  the  staple,  to.  the  lowest  pos- 
sible figures.  The  last  named  condi- 
tion could  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  use  of  machinery  more  powerful 
than  had  been  previously  considered 
necessary.  Mr.  Paramore,  with  char- 
acteristic energy,  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  furnishing  the  second  of  his  needs; 
and  chiefly  through  his  labors  the 
Cotton  Compress  Company  was  formed 
in  1S73;  of  which  he 'was  elected  presi- 
dent. It  commenced  business  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $75,000,  which  has 
been  increased  to  $1,250,000,  of  paid- 
up  capital ;  possessing  the  largest  and 
most  convenient  warehouses  for  hand- 
ling cotton  in  the  world.  The  com- 
pany occupies  about  eighty  acres  of 
land,  and  has  a  handling  capacity  of 
fully  five  hundred  thousand  bales  of 
0 


cotton  a  year,  and  compressing  capac- 
ity of  five  thousand  bales  daily. 

Col.  Paramore  was  the  life  of  this 
great  organization,  and  gave  it  the  full 
benefit  of  his  services  not  only  in  its 
days  of  inception  but  to  the  end  of  his 
connection  therewith.  He  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  its  buildings  and  compresses, 
and  made  himself  effectively  felt  in  all 
the  details  of  management.  Through 
the  demonstration  of  this  practical 
operation  he  showed  St.  Louis  what 
could  be  done,  and  placed  the  cotton 
trade  of  the  city  on  a  substantial  basis.* 
So  deeply  appreciative  were  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  of  these  facts,  that  in  De- 
cember, 18S0,  the  business  men  of  the 
city  gave  a  material  expression  of  their 
gratitude  by  the  presentation  of  an  ele- 
gant silver  service,  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  in  which  they  said : 

'^Mr.  J.  W.  Paramore. — Dear  Sir: 
By  this  testimonial  we  desire  to  express 
our  high  regard  for  your  character  as  a 
friend,  and  to  offer  our  tribute  of  ad- 
miration for  the  rare  ability  you  have 
shown  in  the  succesful  management  of 
the  large  business  enterprise  under  your 
control.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
other  person,  is  due  the  credit  for 
erecting  the  compress  warehouses,  by 
which  a  flourishing  trade  in  cotton  was 
created  ;  and  to  you  also  should  be 
accorded  esj>ccial  praise  for  your  un- 
tiring efforts  to  build  a  railroad  into 

*Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  service 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  following  facts:  frtjm 
an  average  of  28,575  bales  from  1S66  to  i'^75. 
it  arose  to  4So,02vS  bales  in  1S79-S0.  and 
402,706  bales  in  iSSo-Si. 
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Texas,  that  our  commerce  with  that 
state  might  be  increased  and  forever 
secured.  Xot  alone  as  a  leader  in  these 
Enterprises  have  you  manifested  that 
consummate  skill  and  courageous, 
indomitable  energy,  which  have 
marked  •  your  conduct  as  a  business 
man,  but  in  every  useful  measure  with 
which  you  were  concerned,  whether 
for  the  public  good  or  for  private  gain, 
you  have  always  shown  the  fidelity  and 
disinterested  zeal  of  a  true  friend  and 
benefactor.  Please  accept  this  solid 
silver  service,  as  being  the  token  of  our 
esteem  commemorative  of  your  career." 

The  above  reference  to  Col.  Para- 
more's  labors  in  connecting  the  great 
geographical  empire  of  Texas  with  St. 
Couis  by  bonds  of  mutual  commercial 
interests,  was  not  made  without  sub- 
stantial reasons.  While  studying  the 
cotton  question,  Col.  Paramore  observed 
that  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  Southern 
I^ansas  and  the  Indian  country,  there 
was  a  region  capable  of  producing  more 
than  two  million  bales  of  cotton  yearly, 
legitimately  tributary  to  St.  Louis,  but 
with  no  economical  means  of  reaching 
a  market.  AVith  this  idea  in  mind,  he 
conceived  the  system  of  roads  known  as 
the  Cotton  Belt  Route,  which  should 
penetrate  this  region  and  connect  it 
with  St  Louis.  In  the  fall  of  rSSi  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Cotton 
Compress  Company  and  gave  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  new  and  great  work.  This  com- 
prised a  system  of  narrow  gauge  rail- 
roads, extending  from  Cairo.  Illinois, 
to  Laredo,  Texas,  with     feeders"  at 


various  points  ;  embracirft:;,  wVien  com- 
pleted, one  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
of  railroad,  and  penetrating  a  section 
of  the  Southwest  unrivalled  for  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
ducts. At  Laredo  the  system  was  de- 
signed to  connect  with  lines  building 
into  Mexico,  while  at  Cairo  it  made  an 
extremely  advantageous  traffic  contract 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  by 
which  direct  connection  was  made  with 
St.  Louis  and  also  Chicago  and  the  East. 
As  president  of  the  Texas  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company,  Col.  Paramore  per- 
formed some  of  .the  ablest  and  most 
lasting  of  the  labors  of  his  life.  He 
gave  it  such  service  as  his  ripe  experi- 
ence, broadened  views  and  mature  judg- 
ment made  possible,  and  witli  its  his- 
tory his  own  must  be  forever  bound  up; 
and  the  value  of*  that  service  grows 
greater  with  every  phase  of  material 
and  commercial  development  in  the 
great  Southwest.  He  held  many 
original  and  striking  views  of  his  own, 
and  he  knew  how  to  impress  them  upon 
others.  '-'Upon  the  subject  of  cheap 
transportation,"  as  one  well  said  before 
his  death,  '-'Col.  Paramore  holds  novel 
and  striking  views — contrary  to  the 
belief  generally  entertained  by  the 
people  in  the  Mississippi  valley — viz., 
that  railroad  transportation  is  cheaper 
than  ever.  While  others  liave  pro- 
claimed the  Mississippi  to  be  'God's 
great  highway  for  commerce,'  he  views 
it  merely  as  a  great  'national  sewer,' 
and  says  that  to  num  has  been  left  the 
labor  of  i)roviding  cheap  and  rapiil 
transportation  by  the  construction  of 
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railroads.  He  ciicrgctically  insists  that, 
as  a  matter  of  tact,  cotton  can  to-day 
be  dipped  from  Arkansas  aiid  Texas 
via  St.  Louis  to  Europe,  clieaper  than 
from  the  Gulf  port  cities."  The  same 
writer  speaks  warmly  of  Col.  Para- 
more's  original  and  striking  methods  of 
thought  and  adds  :  "  Whether  his  con- 
clusions agree  with  those  of  previous 
investigators  in  the  same  field  matters 
little  to  him;  like  every  independent 
and  original  thinker  he  has  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and 
follows  it  unfalteringly,  although  it  may 
lead  him  to  abandon  old  traditions  and 
attack  old  idols.  Living  in  a  period 
celebrated  for  great  railroad  men,  he 
loses*  nothing  by  comparison  with  the 
greatest  of  them.  In  one  short  decade 
he  has  written  his  name  indelibly  on 
the  history  of  St.  Louis  and  the  great 
Southwest.  He  has  been  the  chief 
pronioter,  and  in  some  sense  the  creator, 
of  one  of  the  richest  trades  that  pay 
tribute  to  St.  Louis,  and  laid  hold  upon 
the  cgjrying  trade  of  the  Southwest  with 
a  boldness  and  vigor  and  originality 
that  make  him  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  able  leaders  of  the  time. 
Col.  Paramore  has  not  only  shown  St. 
Louis  how  to  be  a  great  cotton  market, 
but  he  has  also  exerted  himself  to  make 
it  the  centre  of  a  system  of  railroad 
transportation  which  now  seems  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  railroad 
system  of  the  south  and  Southwest,  and 
work  incalculable  benefits  to  the  indus- 
tries of  these  regions." 

If  so  much  could  be  seen  and  meas- 
ured when  these  words  were  uttered  in 


1 883,  how  much  better  can  we  now  see 
and  understand  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  foundations  he  so  patriotically 
helpcd  to  lay? 

It  was  out  of  this  life  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  that  Col.  Para- 
more was  suddenly  called  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  17,  18S7.  Deep  and  wide- 
spread was  the  grief  of  the  people,  and 
tender  sympathy  was  conveyed  to  the 
stricken  from  many  directions.  The 
press  of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  but 
voiced  the  thought  of  the  people 
when  it  declared  that  the  loss  fell  upon 
all,  and  that  one  who'  could  be  illy 
spared  had  been  called  into  the  higher 
life.  Formal  expressions  of  regret  and 
sympathy  were  recorded  by  many  of 
the  associations  and  societies  to  which 
he  had  belonged — the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  LTnited  States,  the 
St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange,  the 
Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and 
others.  Those  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, among  other  things  of  a  like 
nature,  pronounced  him  ''one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  enterprizing  members 
of  this  Exchange,  vv  ho,  by  his  wise  fore- 
sight and  indomitable  energy  greatly  in- 
creased and  fostered  the  commerce  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis;"  who  "  was  the  origin- 
ator and  moving  spirit  in  building  and 
carrying  forward  to  successful  comple- 
tion the  St.  Louis  Cotton  Compress 
Company,  and  was  also  the  projector 
and  chief  promoter  of  the  Texas  vV 
St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  now 
owned  by  the  St.  Louis.  Arkansas 
Texas  Railway  Company,  both  of  which 
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enterprises  have  added  so  much  to 
building  up  that  branch  of  our  com- 
merce known   as   tlie  cotton  trade." 

U\  the  death  of  Col.  J.  W.  Paramore, 
this  exchange  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
valued  members,  and  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  one  of  her  most  enterprising  and 
strongest  friends." 

The  declarations  of  the  directors  of  the 
Cotton  Compress  Company  were  equally 
emphatic  in  their  acknowledgment 
of  his  usefulness:  He  was  the  origin- 
ator and  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
this  company,  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  held  the  same  office  continu- 
ously during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  and  has  been  continuously  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  from 
the  time,  of  its  organization  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  To  his  wise  fore- 
sight, untiring  energy  and  unyielding 
tenacity  of  purpose,  is  due  the  fact  ot 
its  organization,  and  the  combination 


of  men  and  means  which  were  neces- 
sary to  give  and  v/hich  have  given  the 
company  a  prosperity  that  has  been  un- 
equalled." The  directors  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Arkansas  &  Texas  Railway  Com- 
pany added  the  weight  of  their  testi- 
mony in  these  words:  "In  the  death 
of  Col.  J.  W.  Paramore  this  company 
has  lost  one  who,  more  than  any  other, 
was  the  projector  and  promoter  of  the 
lines  of  road  now  owned  by  this  com- 
pany, and  that  to  his  energy,  indomit- 
able will  and  unflinching  tenacity  of 
purpose  in  developing  plans  to  con- 
struct and  equip  the  same,  is  due  the 
fact  that  the  building  and  equipping 
thereof,  so  as  to  add  another  outlet  to 
the  trade  of  St.  Louis  into  the  great 
Southwest,  was  accomplished."  Surely 
such  sincere  and  generous  praise,  and 
the  gratitude  which  inspired  it,  be- 
comes a  monument  better  than  any 
shaft  of  granite  that  could  he  raised. 


HENRY  C 

Henry  Clemens  Overstolz — or  Henry 
Overstolz,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called, 
— became  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  from  the  first  began 
the  building  of  a  business  and  personal 
reputation  of  an  enduring  sort,  with  a 
genuine,  manly  character  as  a  founda- 
tion; and  as  the  people  came  to  under- 
stand his  worth  he  was  called  upward 
from  one  public  station  to  another, 
until  he  at  last  held  the  highest  muni- 
cipal office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people — that  of  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which  he  made  a  reputation  that  must 


ERSTOLZ. 

stand  as  his  enduring  monument.  He 
was  of  German  descent,  and  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Munster,  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  on  July  4,  1S22,  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  oldest  patrician 
family  of  Cologne,  tlis  father,  Wil- 
liam Overstolz,  was  born  in  Dinsburg, 
^V'estphalia,  in  17S0,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis  in  1S53.  The  Overstolz  stock  is 
a  sturdy  one,  and  noted  for  its  longe- 
vity. The  ancestral  family  was  one  re- 
nowned in  war  and  civil  life.  They 
were  the  merchant  princes  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centur- 
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ies,  and  the  name  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  their  native  city  of  Cologne.  Some 
interesting  chapters  of  history  are  inter- 
woven with  the  faDiily  record.  On 
October  15,  126S,  Mathias  Overstolz,  a 
knightly  prince,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  this  name,  headed  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  assaults  of  the 
forces  of  the  Archbishop,  who  had 
often  endeavored  to  deprive  the  free 
city  of  its  charter.  Mathias  lost  his 
life  in  this  struggle,  and  the  grateful 
citizens  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  their  city 
hall.  Johann  Overstolz,  a  brother  of 
Mathias,  was  the  Mayor  of  Cologne  in 
1275.  Gerhard  Von  Overstolz,  son  of 
Mathias,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Worringen, 
in  1287,  for  a  patriotic  cause  similar  to 
that  espoused  by  his  father.  It  had 
been  the  hereditary  right  of  the  patri- 
cians to  have  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Cologne  selected  from  their  number 
only,  and  for  opposing  the  forcible  ab- 
rogation of  this  right,  the  landed  es- 
tates of  the  Overstolz  house  were  con- 
fiscated, and  they,  together  with  fifteen 
other  patrician  families,  were  banished 
from  the  city,  and  most  of  them  fled  to 
Westphalia. 

Henry  Overstolz,  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  these  illustrious  men — whose 
highest  and  best  traits  will  be  discovered 
as  dominating  his  career — resided  in 
his  native  town  until  1S36,  retaining  in 
after  life  vivid  recollections  of  these 
boyhood  days  spent  near  the  historic 
home  of  his  ancestors.  After  enjoying 
a  thorough  course  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  the  celebrated  Gymnasium  of 


Munster,  he  came  to  America  in  com- 
pany with  his  father  and  mother  and 
settled  with  them  in  St.  Clair  county, 
Illinois,  some  seven  miles  from.  St. 
Louis.  In  1846  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis  where  he  afterwards  made  his 
home  and  toward  whose  prosperity  he 
contributed  so  much  by  his  energy, 
integrity  and  patriotism.  Soon  after 
making  his  home  there  he  opened  a 
store — in  1847 — for  general  merchan- 
dise, in  which  it  was  then  customary  to 
find  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
In  this  business  he  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  in  1852  he  retired,  and  two 
years  later  purchased  an  interest  in  saw- 
mills and  in  a  lumber  business.  His 
prosperity  continued,  and  in  1867  he 
once  more  retired  from  active  business 
life,  secure  in  an  ample  fortune.  Prior 
to  this  his  high  character  and  energy 
won  for  him  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  induced,  in 
1S60,  to  organize  the  Tenth  Ward  Sav- 
ings Institution,  which  was  changed  in 
1S82,  under  the  National  Banking  Act, 
to  the  Fifth  National  Bank  of  St. 
Louis,  of  which  Mr.  Overstolz  became 
president,  which  office  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  About  this 
time  he  became  president  of  a  success- 
ful local  fire  insurance  company.  In  all 
his  business  relations  Mr.  Overstolz 
showed  an  ability  of  the  most  excep- 
tional kind  and  an  integrity  of  the  high- 
est character. 

Mr.  Overstolz  had  not  long  been  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis  before  he  was 
called  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  and 
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to  commence  an  ofhcial  career  cro-'-ned 
with  usefulness,  and  tlint  has  made  an 
enduring  mark  upon  tlic  history  ^  f  t];e 
city.  In  the  year  1840  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  City  Council,  which 
position  he  hekl  until  1853,  when  he 
was  elected  comptroller  of  the  city  and 
re-elected  the  following  year.  A  third' 
time  he  received  the  nomination  of  his 
constituents  for  the  comptrollership, 
but  because  of  his  foreign  descent  was 
defeated  by  the  Native  American,  or 
Knowmothing  party.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  he  is  the  first  German  ever 
elected  to  a  city  ofrice  in  St.  Lous; 
and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1S56,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Works, — a  body  with 
great  powers  and  responsibilities — lie 
■?.'as  also  the  first  German  to  be  elevated 
to  a  state  office  in  ^lissouri.  On  this 
board  he  served  the  full  term  of  four 
years.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  alderman,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  on  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works.  • 

Yet  another  mark  of  public  confi- 
dence and  respect  came  in  1S71  wiien 
Mr.  Overstolz  was  again  elected  to  the 
council,  of  which  body  he  was  subse- 
quently chosen  president,  where  he 
presided  with  dignity  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  His  firmness  and  tact, 
his  great  experience  in  public  matters 
and  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  men 
made  his  influence  felt  to  such  a 
marked  degree  among  his  colleagues 
and  associates  in  public  and  private 
life,  that  ia  1S72  he  was  re-elected  to 


the  counrii,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  body  as  presiding  officer  again  in 
IS73-'  ' 

In  1S75  he  was  again  called  upon, 
his  name  being  used  upon  this  occasion 
in  connection  with  the  highest  office 
within  the  city's  gift.  Nominated  to 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  St. 
Louis,  he  accepted  the  candidacy  upon 
an  independent  ticket,  but  his  oppon- 
ent, Mayor  Barrett, was  declared  elected. 
The  deatli  of  the  latter  only  a  few* 
months  after  his  installation  made  it 
necessary  to  again  call  an  election,  and 
once  more  Mr,  Overstolz  submitted  his 
name  as  an  independent  candidate 
against  Mr.  Britton.  Although  his  op- 
ponent was  declared  elected,  Mr. 
Overstolz  contested  the  election,  and, 
after  an  exciting  contest  before  the  de- 
ciding body  and  in  the  courts,  lasting 
nearly  a  year,  established  his  title  to 
the  Mayoralty  by  a  rightful  election  of 
a  majority  vote.  He  v/as  duly  inaugur- 
ated February  9,  1876,  and  served  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  until  T877, 
v.dien  he  was  re-elected  under  the  pro- 
visions ot  tlie  new  charter,  which  fixed 
the  term  at  four  years.  During  these 
four  years  he  applied  himself  with  un- 
tiring energy  to  the  work  of  inaugurat- 
ing a  cuniplete  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  county. 

The  adoi)tion  of  the  charter  marked 
a  new  departure  in  the  political  career 
of  St.  T.ouis.  It  was  a  radical  sever- 
ance of  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments, and  the  emanci j)ation  of  local 
questions  from  the  control  of  the  state 
legislature,    it  introducetl  a  new  and 
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united  system  of  local  self-government, 
and  ic  devolved  on  Mayor  Overstolz  to 
bring'order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  set  the 
machinery  running  in  harmonious  ac- 
cord with  the  conflicting  elements  al- 
ways present  at  such  a  revolution. 
How  well  he  succeeded  the  result  has 
shown.  During  this  period,  until  the 
separation  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Overstolz  possessed  an  ir- 
responsible power  that  in  the  hands  of 
many  another  man  would  have  been 
abused,  but  he  wielded  it  carefully  and 
loyally,  for  the  public  good  alone.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  in  ridding 
them  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
which"  they  had  so  long  complained, 
under  the  previous  dual  government  of 
city  and  county.  The  reorganization 
of  the  municipal  government  was  a 
work  to  which  Mayor  Overstolz  could 
ever  look  back  as  the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  his  political  career,  while  the 
taxpayers  of  St.  Louis  must  ever  hold 
him  iii  grateful  remembrance. 

A  just  and  appreciative  commentary* 
upon  this  portion  of  Mr.  Overstolz' s 
public  career,  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  is  contained  in  the  following 
words  :  ''It  was  the  lot  of  Mayor  Over- 
stolz— and  I  consider  it  a  piece  of  rare 
good  fortune — to  be  elected  in  1S77  as 
Mayor  of  the  city,  under  the  now 
system.  His  term  of  office  was  for  four 
years,  a  period  long  enough  in  which 

*  From  an  address  before  the  Missouri  Ilis- 
torienl  Socitty,  upon  the  public  career  of 
.Mayor  Overstolz,  delivered  by  Col.  T.  T. 
Gantt. 


to  give  a  fair  trial  to  his  administration. 
Here  again  I  must  be  brief,  but  while 
I  call  attention  to  the  great  success 
which  has  marked  him,  I  think  it 
proper  to  say  that  he  has  not  had,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  voyage,  the  advan- 
tage of  halcyon  weather.  In  the  very 
first  year  of  his  administration  the  city 
was  visited  by  the  storm  which  laid 
waste  many  parts  of  our  country.  The 
strike  of  1877  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  were  in  ^\..  Louis 
during  the  week  following  the  21st  of 
July.  During  that  arduous  crisis,  Mr. 
Overstolz  acted  as  became  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  city.  The  emer- 
gency was  most  alarming.  He  met  it 
courageously  and  strove  witk  energy 
against  tlie  disorder  which  threatened 
us  with  ruin.  He  called  to  his  aid,  as 
was  his  duty,  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 
They  answered  to  his  call  and  with 
their  assistance,  without  taking  a  single 
life,  without  a  trace  of  that  destruction 
of  property  and  that  disgraceful  over- 
throw of  lawful  authority,  which  marked 
the  history  of  the  strike  in  other  cities, 
and  without  invoking  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  arm,  the  rioters  were 
crushed  and  order  restored  in  St.  Louis 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
Governor  of  the  state,  who  fearlessly 
and  well  discharged  his  duty  upon  that 
occasion,  had  placed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  arms  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mayor.  .  .  .  Now  to  what  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  features  in  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  city  affairs  are 
the  improvements,  of  which  I  have  only 
instanced   a  few,    mainly  ascribable? 
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In  my  judgment,  to  this  :  tliat  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city  ha\'e  been  for  about 
fonjr  years  managed  nearly,  not  quite, 
upon  what  are  called  "business  princi- 
ples.' The  public  work  has  been 
mostly  committed  to  men  whose  quali- 
fications for  doing  good  work  were  the 
motive  of  their  appointment  to  do  it. 
Faithful  performance  of  their  duties 
has  been  demanded  and  in  most  cases 
has  been  complied  with.  As  part  of 
this  new  departure,  the  city  government 
has  not  been  wholly  governed  by  rules 
of  party  expediency.  To  his  honor, 
the  Mayor  has  in  some  instances  over- 
looked party  lines  while  retaining  or 
selecting  an  efficient  officer." 

A§  a  public  officer,  Mr.  Overstolz's 
acts  were  marked  by  integrity  and 
patriotism.  He  believed  that  a  public 
office  was  a  public  trust.  As  a  member 
of  council,  he  was  progressive,  far- 
seeing,  and  alive  to  the  necessities  of  a 
larg6  and  growing  city.  As  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  he 
Vv^as  a  tireless,  penetrating  and  broad- 
minded  official;  as  City  Comptroller, 
he  performed  services  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  while  Mayor  he  established 
a  fiscal  system  that  brought  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  was  the  first  Mayor  of 
St.  Louis  to  keep  the  expenses  within 
the  revenues.  Mr.  Overstolz  was 
offered  the  position  of  Assistant  United 
States  Treasurer  for  St.  Louis,  by 
President  Cleveland,  but  '  "dined  its 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Overstolz's  writings  ^re  con- 
fined almost  altogether  to  nu  vi  ts  of  a 
public  nature,  and  bear  ev*  i -nee  of 


that  deep  discernment  and  ripe  knowl- 
edge which  formed  such  prominent 
elements  in  all  his  efforts.  His  address 
delivered  before  the  convention  held  in 
St.  Louis  to  encourage  immigration  to 
Missouri,  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  masterly  pleas  delivered  on 
that  occasion.  His  home  life  was  in- 
dicative of  a  mind  of  elegant  attain- 
ments and  studious  tastes.  His  library 
was  choice  and  large,  and  harmonized 
with  the  liberal  taste  displayed  in  a 
valuable  gallery  of  pictures  and  art  ob- 
jects. A  happy  home  graced  by  a 
wife  and  six  children  crowned  the 
labors  of  an  active  and  honored  citizen. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Overstolz 
was  Philippine  Espenschied,  the 
daughter  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful wagon-maker  of  the  West,  and 
a  citizen  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
community. 

Early  in  the  year  1887,  Mri  Over- 
stolz's health  began  to  fail,  and  al- 
though his  friends  did  not  apprehend 
any  serious  danger,  they  were  alarmed 
as  week  after  week  passed,  and  he  did 
not  show  signs  of  returning  vigor. 
Toward  fall  he  had  reached  a  point 
where  his  physicians  retained  little 
hope,  and  for  some  two  months  before 
his  death  gave  up  all  chance  of  his  re- 
covery. In  the  summer,  in  the  hope 
that  travel  might  be  of  benelit,  he 
had  gone  to  Europe,  and  rested  for  a 
time  in  Bonn,  Prussia,  but  feeling  no 
improvement  he  concluded  to  return 
home  and  reached  St.  Louis  t^n  Sep- 
tember I  2th.  He  took  directly  to  his 
bed  and  never  left  it.     His  original 
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malady  was  heart  trouble,  which  lat- 
terly became  complicated  with  kidney 
disease*  aad  dropsy.  He  sank  day  by 
day,  and  on  November  29,  1SS7,  he 
passed  peacefully  away.  The  loss  was 
one  that  the  stricken  family  could  not 
bear  alone;  it  fell  upon  the  entire  com- 


munity, and  marks  of  grief  and  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  were  noted  upon 
every  side,  Henry  Overstolz  .had  not 
lived  for  himself  alone,  but  all  had 
been  bettered  because  of  his  life,  the 
inspiration  of  his  presence,  and  his 
great  public  labors. 


JOHN 

Any  enumeration  of  the  men  whose 
business  genius  and  industry  have  left 
their  mark  upon  modern  St.  Louis,  that 
left  no  record  of  the  life  labors  of  the 
late  John  J.  Roe  would  be  lacking  in 
one  of  its  essential  features.  Like 
most  of  the  indomitable  wills  that  have 
made  their  impress  upon  a  history  of  the 
city,  he  w^as  emphatically  a  self-made 
man,  and  all  the  success  he  won  and 
the  wealth  he  accumulated  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  calculating  energy.  His 
parents  were  farmers,  living  near 
Butfalo,  New  York, where,  on  April  18, 
1S09,  John  J.  Roe  was  born.  When 
he  was  «ix  years  old,  the  family,  having 
taken  the  Western  fever,  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  thence  to  Kentucky,  and 
finally  settled  at  Rising  Sun,  Indiana, 
where  the  father  bought  a  farm  and 
owned  a  ferry,  dying  there  in  1S34. 

Schools  were  few  and  far  between  in 
Indiana  at  that  time,  but  young  Roe 
made  as  much  use  of  them  as  he  could 
without  interfering  with  the  duty  of 
helping  his  father  on  the  farm  and  at 
the  ferry.  The  latter  employment 
seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  taste 
for  steam-boating,  the  occui):ition  which 
he  was  subsetjuently  to  follow  so  suc- 


J.  ROE. 

cessfully;  for  already,  in  1832 — two 
years  before  his  father's  death — he  had 
left  home  and  was  engaged  at  Cincin- 
nati in  some  humble  capacity  on  a 
steamboat.  From  this  position  he  rose 
by  successive  promotions  until  he  be- 
came captain  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  he  brilliantly 
demonstrated  his  wonderful  business 
ability.  By  judicious  trading,  he  made 
such  large  profits  jointly  for  himself 
and  the  owners  of  the*  vessel,  that  in  less 
than  two  years  from  the  time  he  en- 
gaged on  the  boat  a  poor  boy  with  but 
a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  was  the 
captain  and  sole  owner.  After  such  an 
auspicious  beginning  his  success  was 
uniform,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he 
had  built  and  was  operating  a  fleet  of 
the  finest  vessels  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  its  tributaries.  In  1837  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Wright, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wright  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  1840,  Capt.  Roe  started  from 
Cincinnati  with  a  boat-load  of  n>er- 
chandise  for  the  upper  Missouri  ri\er. 
and  stopping  at  St.  Louis  became  so 
favorably  impressed  with  its  aihantages 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  that  lie 
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determined  to  make  it  in  future  the 
base  of  his  operations.  His  first  ven- 
ture there  was  the  establishment  of  a 
commission-house,  which  he  personally 
took  charge  of,  leaving  his  boats  to  be 
run  by  salaried  captains.  From  this 
enterprise  grew  the  house  of  Hewitt, 
Roe  &  Co.,  which  soon  became  widely 
known,  succeeded  by  Hewitt,  Roe  & 
Kercheval,  which  developed  a  large 
business  in  packing  pork  for  the  Eng- 
lish market. 

A  fire  which  occurred  during  this 
period  left  Capt.  Roe,  after  paying 
all  obligations,  with  nothing'  but  a 
small  interest  which  he  had  in  several 
boats,  but  he  began,  with  w'onted  cheer- 
fulness and  courage,  to  repair  his- 
shattered  fortunes,  and  soon  had  the 
•  firm  of  John  J.  Roe  &  Co.,  the  succes- 
sors of  Hewitt,  Roe  &:  Kercheval,  es- 
tablished on  a  solid  basis,  and  main- 
tained its  high  standing  and  credit  to 
the  "day  of  his  death. 

During  his  business  career,  Capt. 
Roe  was  one  of  the  largest  pork  oper- 
ators *in  the  United  States,  and  -was 
often  associated  with  the  Ameses — 
Henry  and  Edgar — the  Whittakers,  the 
Ashbrooks,  and  others,  in  transactions 
of  very  great  magnitude.  He  was  also 
a  special  partner  in  the  house  of  J. 
Eager  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  D.  W. 
C.  Sanford,  of  New  Orleans,  and  for 
years  was  connected  with  Capt."  Nick" 
Wall,  in  Montana;  the  Diamond  "R  " 
Transportation  Line  being  one  of  the 
important  interests  of  the  territory  to 
this  ^lay. 

Capt.  Roe  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
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that  pertained  to  the  prosperity  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  great  bridge  especially 
received  his  hearty  approval  and  sup- 
port. At  a  critical  moment,  when  the 
stockholders  were  disposed  to  abandon 
the  project  as  hopeless,  and  refused  to 
advance  any  more  money,  he  infused 
new  life  into  the  project  by  pledging 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
for  when  it  was  known  that  the  enter- 
prise was  approved  by  his  judgm.ent,  it 
did  not  henceforth  lack  for  supporters., 
x\s  an  evidence  of  the  weight  which 
justly  attached  to  his  opinion,  it  is  re- 
lated that  .at  that  dark  hour  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  bridge  he  hastened  to  New 
York,  had  a  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers hastily  called,  and  in  thirty  minutes 
from  the  time  of  assembling,  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  dollars  had 
.  been  subscribed. 

Among  the  great  corporations  with 
which  Mr.  Roe  was  connected,  and  the 
offices  he  held,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  President  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  president  of  the  Atlantic  <!' 
Mississippi  Steamship  Company,  once 
the  most  powerful  company  on  the 
river;  director  in  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad  Company,  direc- 
tor in  the  Illinois  tv:  St.  Louis 
Bridge  Company,  the  St.  Charles 
-Bridge  Company,  the  Illinois  iS:  St. 
Louis  Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  and  in  sev- 
eral street  railroad  companies,  and 
president  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Life  Association  of  America,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  life  insurance  companies  i!i 
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the  United  States.  To  all  of  these  he 
gave  his  personal  atteiuion  and  died 
literally  in  harness,  for  while  he  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  Memphis 
Packet  Company,  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  14,  1870,  and  chatting  pleas- 
antly with  his  friends,  his  head  fell  on 
one  side,  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  sud- 
denly expired.  His  death,  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  shocked  the  com- 
munity and  elicted  the  most  poignant 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret,  and 
his  obsequies  were  the  occasion  of  a 
general  suspension  of  business,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Mayor. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  extra- 
ordinary popularity?  For  throughout 
his  career  he  enjoyed  the  unbounded 
affection  of  his  friends,  and  was  en- 
deared to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
St.  Louis.  The  answer  is  already  found 
in  the  uniform  kindliness  and  impul- 
sive generosity  of  his  character. 

"What  makes  you  so  blue?"  said 
the  Captain  to  a  young  gentleman  he 
met  on.the  street.  "  I  have  two  thous- 
and barrels  of  pork  to  deliver  to-mor- 
row, and  the  railroads  inform  me  that 
they  cannot  reach  here  for  three  days, 
and  pork  has  advanced  two  dollars  a 
barrel."  '  T'll  loan  them  to  you, "  said 
the  Captain,  immediately  writing  out 
the  order. 

"  By  the  by,  you  said  some  two 
weeks  ago  that  you  wanted  to  get  a 
book-keeper's  situation;  have  you  suc- 
ceeded? "  said  the  Captain  to  a  young 
man  he  had  almost  j)assed  on  the 
street.  No,  Captain.'"  "Well,  go 
up  to  and  tell  Mr.   that 
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you  are  the  young  man  I  spoke  about 
several  days  ago;  if  the  place  suits  you 
he  will  give  it  to  you." 

"The  bank  does  not  seem  to  like 
this  paper,"  said  a  business  acquaint- 
ance, as  the  Captain  was  passing  into 
one  of  the  large  banks  in  which  he  was 
not  interested.  J  "Why,  what  is  the 
matter  with  it,  Dick?  If  they  don't 
wan't  it,  I'll  take  it."  The  cashier 
overheard  the  conversation;  his  opin- 
ion changed,  and  the  bank  took  the 
paper. 

Thousands  of  incidents  like  these 
might  be  related,  illustrating  his  kind 
and  helpful  spirit,  and  his  generous 
acts  toward  the  embarrassed  and  strug- 
gling, acts  which  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
caused  his  death  to  be  mourned  as  a 
.public  calamity.  The  poor  found  in 
him  a  generous  and  gentle  benefactor, 
but  his  charities,  although  innumer- 
able, were  bestowed  in  quiet,  and  we 
may  be  sure  they  went  up  before  him 
as  a  memorial  to  God.  Though  not  a 
member  of  any  church  he  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church — where  his  v/ife  was  a 
member — and  no  man  had  more  re- 
verence for  the  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Master  or  wove  them  more  visibly  into 
the  business  of  his  life.  He  was  not 
merely  an  honest  man.  as  the  world 
esteems  honesty,  but  his  private  lite 
was  as  unspotted  as  was  his  public 
career.  He  was  a  pure  man  in  all  that 
the  word  implies.  During  the  war  lie 
was  a  strong  and  active  Union  man,  al- 
though originally  of  a  conservative  dis- 
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position,  and  at  one  time  a  slave- 
holder; but,  believing:  slavery  to  be 
wrong,  he  had  set  his  slaves  free. 

Tn  disposition  Capt.  Roe  was  cheer- 
ful and  genial.  He  was  easily  ap- 
proached, even  by  the  humblest,  and 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  wants.  A 
keen  judge  of  character,  when  once  he 
confided  in  a  man  his  faith  was  im- 
plicit. This  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote:  An  agent  who  was 
about  starting  into  the  country  on  a 
mission  involving  the  disbursement  of 
probably  half  a  million  dollars  for  pork, 
called  for  his  instructions,  expecting 
to  receive  the  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of 
foolscap  usual  in  such  cases.  The 
Captain  succinctly   answered:  ''AH 


you  have  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  your 
money  and  see  that  you  get  all  the 
property  you  pay  for."  The  trust  re- 
posed in  the  agent  put  bin.  on  his 
mettle,  and  made  him  doubly  watchful. 

Capt.  Roe  established  a  bea^Jtiful 
home  at  Lafayette  and  CoTrspton 
avenues,  then  in  the  suburbs,  the 
grounds  containing  ten  acres.  Here 
he  pleasantly  welcomed  his  friends, 
threw  oif  the  cares  of  business,  and  be- 
came the  simple  gentleman  that  nature 
made  him.  Here  his  widow  resided 
until  her  death  in  1884,  and  here  his 
widowed  daughter  and  her  children 
still  live,  ,amid  mem.ories  too  precious 
to  be  more  than  mentioned. 


COLORADO    FARMING   IX    EARLY  DAYS. 


The  first  plowing  by  way  of  farming 
on  the  Divide  was  done  in  the  spring  of 
1862  by  John  Russell.  One  day  while 
Mr.  Russell  was  thus  employed  he  had 
a  visit  from  fifty  Indians,  who  were 
mounted  on  small  ponies.  Mr.  Russell's 
fine  span  of  horses  attracted  the  atten- 
of  Chief  Colorow,  who  dismounted  and 
stepped  in  front  of  Mr.  Russell  and 
stopped  him,  saying,  "Swap,  swap," 
at  the  same  time  leading  his  pony, 
which  he  desired  to  exchange  for  one  of 
the  horses.  The  team  had  cost  too 
much  money  to  be  bartered  in  so  un- 
even a  trade,  so  Mr.  Russell  was  deter- 
mined to  put  on  a  bold  front  and  to 
stand  his  ground  if  possible.  1  Ic  ac(X»rd- 
ingly  raised  a  gun  that  he  always  carried 


and  took  aim  at  Colorow.  The  chie 
saw  the  determination  and  step-ped 
back,  and  the  Indians  all  laughed  as  if 
in  derision  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  alone 
sought  to  defend  Inmself  against  fifty 
Indians.  But  the  strategy  had  its 
effect,  for  the  Indians  looked  upon  it 
as  a  signal  for  help,  which  they  boliex  ed 
was  near  at  hand,  and  they  left  our 
farmer  to  pursue  his  plowing  unmo- 
lested, although  the  action  undoubtely 
saved  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  owner's 
life.  The  most  valuable  crop  ever 
raised  on  the  Divide  was  raised  in  iS(»3. 
Mr.  Russell  diil  not  remember  the  exact 
number  of  acres  or  the  number  of 
pounds  sold,  so  we  leave  it  to  the 
curious  to  figure  o\it  from  our  state- 
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nients.  When  the  potatoes  were  about 
all  planted  the  Indians  drove  the  people 
off,  and  after  a  delay  of  two  months 
Mr.  Russell  returned  to  find  the  crop 
doing  well  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable 
neglect.  Soon  after  a  dry  spell  set  in 
and  everybody  was  discouraged.  One 
day  a  man  came  along  riding  a  forlorn- 
looking  pony,  and  ]Mr.  Russell,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  offered  to  trade  the  crop 
for  the  pony.  The  man  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  and  concluded  not  to 
trade,  as  he  could  at  least  get  out  of 
the  country  if  he  retained  the  pony. 
Later  on  copious  showers  fell  and  the 
crops  brightened  greatly.  A  man 
named  Sam  Hayden  offered  $4,000  for 
the  cfop,  but  the  offer  was  refused. 
That  year  the  crop  w^as  sold  for  S  22  per 
hundred  pounds  at  the  cellar,  and  $26 
delivered  at  Denver.  The  total  sum 
realized  was  $11,600.     Many  persons 


now  living  on  the  Divide  remember  this 
famous  crop  and  will  corroborate  our 
statements.  Mr.  Russell  was  not  afraid 
to  tell  how  he  disposed  of  the  Si  1,000. 
He  had  so  much  money  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  as  there  were 
no  banks  in  those  days,  so  he  bored 
holes  in  the  walls  of  his  log  house  and 
put  in  the  bills,  afterward  driving  in 
pins,  on  which  the  family  wardrobe 
was  hung.  This  is  no  doubt  the  most 
expensive  wardrobe  or  clothespress 
known  in  the  state. 

In'iS64  another  crop  w^as  marketed 
at  Denver  by  Mr.  Russell,  which 
brought  $1,003.  It  ^^^^  hauled  to 
Denver  with  three  yokes  of  oxen,  one 
attached  to  each  wagon.  The  cost  of 
freighting  $3  per  hundred,  and  the 
weight  of  the  loads  was  3,500  pounds 
each.  Stanley  Wood.  . 


CABLE  RAILWAYS  :  THEIR  HISTORY,   AND   USE  IN  AMERICA. 


With  the  CableRailway,  as  withmany 
other  valuable  discoveries  of  the  age, 
the  credit  of  the  invention  does  not 
belong  to  a  single  inventor.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  cable  traction  from  the 
time  when  its  application  was  first 
made,  in  the  conveyance  of  ores  or 
other  materials  at  the  mines,  until  the 
present  time  has  been  slow  but  sure. 
Then  its  use  was  unnoticed  and  did  not 
attract  the  inventor,  but  now  every 
feature  of-  the  system  is  covered  by 
patents  issued  to  a  multitude  of  in- 
ventors.   Thirty-one  years  ago  the  es- 


sential features  of  the  present  cable 
railway  system  were  patented  in  this 
country  by  E.  S.  Gardner,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

It  is  true  that  in  England  more  than 
forty  years  ago  a  patent  was  granted, 
in  which  the  cable  conduit  between  the 
tram  rails  as  well  as  the  longitudinal 
slot  in  the  centre  of  tracks  between  the 
tram  rails,  were  to  some  extent  illus- 
trated, and  v.-hile  not  exactly  similar 
to  the  illustrations  in  the  Gardner 
patent,  yet  the  similarity  is  enough  to 
suggest  tliat  the  principles  covered  by 
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the  Enp;lish  patent  are  used  by  the 
modern  cable  railway.  Yet  Mr.  Gard- 
ner in  his  letters  patent  more  fully  des- 
cribed the  principles  essential  in  the 
construction  of  cable  rail\va\ s  as  they 
are  to-day  constructed  and  operated. 
At  a  time  when  the  question  was  being 
generally  discussed  the  inventor's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  London  &  Blackball 
Railway,  published  in  which  may 

be  of  interest: 

pair  of  powerful  marine  engines 
well  erected  at  each  end  of  the  line  to 
which  the  drums-  for  winding  up  the 
rope  were  connected  by  friction  clut- 
ches. The  drums  were  of  cast  iron, 
each  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
their  circumference  revolved  on  an 
average  of  twenty-six  miles  per  hour. 
The  rope  was  five  and  three-fourth 
inches  in  circumference,  and  being  up- 
ward of  six  miles  in  length  weighed 
about  forty  tons  and  was  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other,  when  somewhat  more 
than  one-half  the  rope  was  wouiul  upon 
the  drums.  The  cable  was  supported 
along  the  line  by  cast  iron  wheels  or 
sheaves,  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
seven  and  one-half  inches  in  width, 
which  not  only  prevented  the  rope  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  but  also 
guided  it  around  the  curved  portion  of 
the  line.  The  carriages  were  connected 
to  the  rope  in  such  manner  that  they 
could  be  instantly  released  without 
stopping  the  motion  of  the  rope  and 
again  connected  if  required." 

Prior  to  the  year  1S50  street  railways 


operated  by  animal  power  had  not 
been  in  use  as  a  means  of  city  transit, 
but  since  that  time  the  street  railway 
has  become  the  generally  accepted  plan 
of  city  transit  throughout  the  entire 
world,  and  no  better  power  than  that 
furnished  by  animals  having  been 
offered,  this  was  considered  the  most 
approved  means  of  transportation. 

Animal  power  for  street  railway  pur- 
poses will  at  no  distant  day  be  super- 
ceded by  more  economical  and  ap- 
proved means.  Animal  power  as  ap- 
plied to  street  railways  was  first  adopted 
in  this  country,  and  when  the  success 
of  the  plan  was  demonstrated  the  larger 
cities  of  Europe  were  not  slow^  in  fol- 
lowing our  lead  in  this  direction. 

Many  men  of  genius  prior  to  1S70, 
and  immediately  following  the  allow- 
ance of  letters  patent  to  Mr.  Gardner 
for  liis  cable  traction  railway,  gave  the 
subject  of  cable  railways  special  con- 
sideration. Some  of  them  proposed  to 
operate  elevated  street  railways  by 
means  of  overhead  cables;  others  pro- 
posed the  suspension  of  the  car  from 
the  overhead  cable:  while  the  great 
majority  of  those  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter proposed  schemes  that  were  absol- 
utely impracticable.  The  only  attempt 
to  operate  an  elevated  street  railway  by 
means  of  endless  cable  was  the  case  of 
the  Greenwich  street  elevated  road  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  first  railway 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Cable 
traction  in  that  case  was  thoroughly 
tried,  and  the  non-success  of  the  phin 
here  was  not  because  it  was  imprac- 
ticable, but  because  the  principles  in- 
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volved  in  applying  cable  tniction  were 
not  well  understood.  With  thcknowl- 
jedge,  experience  anrl  results  that  v/e 
have  to-day  the  plan  of  cable  traction 
could  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
elevated  railway  system  of  New  York 
city,  and  when  applied  these  roads 
could  operate  a  high  rate  of  speed  and 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  in- 
dividual trains  fully  one-third  of  the 
present  capacity.  In  view  of  the  great 
gain  in  economy,  capacity  for  carrying 
speed,  and  the  saving  in  structural  re- 
pairs by  the  removal  of  the  heavy  loco- 
motives now  in  use  from  the  structure, 
we  may  before  long  see  cable  traction 
applied  to'one  or  more  of  the  elevated 
roads.  * 

Just  previous  to  the  year  1S72,  ^Tr, 
A.  S.  Hallidie,  of  San  Francisco,  gave 
special 'thought  and  study  to  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  operating  carrying 
ropes  for  mining  purposes,  commonly 
known  as  ore  conveyors,  and  secured 
many  patents  for  the  improvements  of 
the  system.  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lidie  that  one  day  while  prosecuting  his 
studies  he  was  seen  to  be  watching  an 
omnibus  drawn  by  two  horses  laboring 
up  Jackson  street,  from  Kearney  street 
to  Stockton  street,  a  very  heavy  grade. 
The  horses  when  put  to  their  utmost 
slipped  and  fell  tothe  pavement,  having 
exerted  all  their  strengtli  in  their  effort 
to  draw  the  load.  They  were  then 
dragged  down  the  grade  some  consider- 
able distance.  This  incident  was  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  Mr.  Hallidie 
concluded  that  a  better  means  of  transit 
over  the  steep  grades  of  San  Francisco 


could  be  devised,  and  his  investigations 
finally  resulted  in  his  securing  very 
valuable  patents  pertaining  to  cable 
traction,  which  are  to-day  among  the 
most  valuable  of  their  kind. 

It  is  true  of  all  inventions  that  have 
proven  most  useful  in  the  development 
of  commerce  and  in  the  advancement 
of  mechanical  science,  that  they  have 
been  adversely  considered  and  passed 
upon  as  being  impracticable  and  vision- 
ary; and,  too,  the  inventors  many 
times  have  been  tolerated  as  cranks 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  times. 
Norwithstanding  the  prejudices,  some 
of  which  were  urged  against  Mr.  Hal- 
lidie at  the  time,  work  was  begun  on 
the  Clay  street  Cable  Railroad,  San 
Francisco,  under  Mr.  Hallidie's  per- 
sonal supervision  about  June,  1873, 
and  was  completed  during  the  month 
of  August  the  same  year. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  personal  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  Hallidie  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  fact  is,  that  when  he  dis- 
closed his  plan  of  the  Clay  street 
calile  railway  to  a  few  personal  friends, 
they  feared  that  their  excellent  friend 
was  a  little  visionary,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
outlay  of  the  money  required  to  carry 
out  his  experiment,  as  they  termed  it, 
and  in  conset[uence  he  did  not  receive 
the  aid  and  encouragement  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

With  the  assistance  of  con\petent 
engineers,  Mr.  Hallidie's  plans  were 
finally  conipletod.  and  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  line  (one  mile  of  double 
track)  was  begun.   During  the  progress 
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of  the  work  the  success  of  the  scheme 
was  unfavorably  criticised  bv  many  of 
the  engineers  of  the  day. 

The  road  was  completed  and  the 
fixed  day  for  the  trial  trip  having  ar- 
rived, and  a  trip  up  and  down  the  steep 
grade  (i6  feet  in  loo  feet)  must  be 
made  in  order  to  be  with  the  limitation 
of  the  franchise  granted  by  the  city. 
The  night  previoui^  was  a  busy  one,  and 
was  occupied  in  the  examination  and 
adjustment  of  the  important  parts  of  the 
mechanical  features  of  the  road.  In 
the  early  morning,  before  the  evidences 
of  the  eventful  day  had  appeared,  the 
uay  in  which  before  the  sun  should  set, 
there  was  .destined  to  be  given  to  the 
world  tUe  successful  results  of  the  first 
attempt  at  cable  traction,  one  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  the  age,  the  in- 
ventor and  his  friends  were  on  the 
ground.  The  observer  stationed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  notes  a  buzzing  sound.  It 
is  the  ntusic  of  the  moving  cable  in  the 
tube  beneath  the  street  going  faster  and 
faster  until  it  is  humming  in  satisfac- 
tion of 'its  ultimate  speed.  The  car 
that  has  been  standing  idly  on  the 
summit  of  the  grade  moves,  hesita- 
tingly at  first,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
terrible  steep  before  it.  which,  should 
the  slightest  mistake  in,  or  the  failure 
of,  the  details  of  grip  or  brake  meant 
indescribable  wreck  and  destruction. 
As  the  rising  mist  cleared,  the  water  of 
the  bay  reflected  to  the  occupants  of 
the  car  in  a  multiplied  form  the  dangers 
of  the  descent.  The  car  moves  forward 
and  lower,  gliding  along  the  descending 
grade  of  the  Clay  street  hill.  Rapidly 


the  car  approaches  and  it  will  only  be  a 
m.oment  ere  the  base  of  the  hill  will  be 
reached.  The  car  stops  at  the  base 
and  a  smile  of  exultation  and  pleasure 
is  visible  on  the  face  of  the  travelers. 
A  few  moments  of  delay  and  the  car 
with  its  occupants  starts  on  its  return 
up  the  steep  grade,  which  it  accom- 
plishes without  incident,  and  the  sum- 
mit being  reached  the  occupants  send 
up  cheer  upon  cheer  w^hile  all  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Hallidie.  The  road  has 
proven  a  success  mechanically  and  this 
age  has  new  and  improved  means  of 
transportation.  To  Mr.  Hallidie  be- 
longs the  credit  of  bringing  into  actual 
use  the  system  of  traction  as  well  as  the 
discovery  and  invention  of  some  of  the 
most  important  features  of  our  present 
cable  railway,  and  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  city  to  adopt  the  cable 
railway. 

Following  the  successful  completion 
and  operation  of  the  Clay  street  cable 
railway,  other  roads  were  constructed 
and  new  and  useful  improvements  made 
by  Henry  Root,  Asa  E.  Hovey, William 
Eppelshemier,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
others  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  year  iSSi,  Mr.  C.  ?>.  Holmes, 
of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company, 
who  had  given  special  attention  to  the 
practical  operation  of  cable  railways  in 
San  Francisco,  and  who  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  results  of  operation,  con- 
cluded to  apply  this  principle  of  trac- 
tion to  the  street  railways  nnder  his 
care,  and  converted  tlie  State  street 
and  Wabash  avenue  lines. 
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Tn  view  of  the  Kict  that  cable  rail- 
ways had  not  been  built  at  any  other 
place  than  San  Francisco,  where  there 
is  a  uniformly  even  temperature,  there 
was  some  risk  assumed  in  undertaking 
to  operate  a  cable  railway  in  a  climate 
where  low  temperatures  and  great  snow 
falls  was  the  rule  during  the  winter 
season. 

Many  familiar  with  the  lines  then  in 
operation  in  San  Francisco  expressed 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
operating  by  means  of  endless  cable  in 
deep  snow  and  with  the  temperature 
iway  below"  zero.  Mr.  Holmes  being  a 
man  of  keen  judgment  and  having  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved  in  mechanical  construction, 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  work 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinions 
of  those  who  professed  knowledge  in 
the  premises.  It  was  also  urged  that 
the  streets  of  Chicago  were  level  and 
there  was  no  need  of  cable  traction, 
and  considering  all  the  conditions  it 
would-be  more  costly  to  operate  than 
to  continue  to  operate  by  animal 
power. 

At  that  time  cars  larger  than  any  I 
have  yet  seen  on  street  railways  were 
hauled  on  these  roads  by  two  animals 
and  consequently  the  argument  seemed 
pregnant  with  reason,  but  nevertheless 
the  directors  of  the  roads  supported 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  cable  on  the  two 
streets  named  were  built  and  have 
proven  successful,  not  only  in  mechani- 
cal effect,  but  in  the  increase  of  pns- 
senger  traffic,  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations. 


To  Mr.  Holmes  belongs  the  credit  of 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
operating  cable  railways  through  snow 
and  extremely  low  temperature,  and 
establishing  the  economy  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  cable  railway  over  the  street 
railway  operated  by  animal  power. 

In  the  year  1879,  the  writer,  after  in- 
vestigating in  all  its  details  the  question 
of  cable  traction,  became  impressed 
with  the  many  advantages  it  offered 
over  any  known  method  of  operating 
street  railways.  In  every  particular  it 
w^as,  beyond  all  question,  the  best 
method  suggested  for  the  new^  street 
railway  then  proposed  for  Kansas  City. 
It  is  true  that  cable  railways  at  this 
time  were  by  no  means  the  complete 
mechanical  constructions  of  to-day. — 
They  were  to  some  extent  experimental. 
In  San  Francisco  in  constructing  these 
roads  straight  lines  were  followed.  In 
no  case  did  the  main  operating  cable 
pass  around  right  angle  curves. 

The  sub-construction  has  been  im- 
proved. The  driving  machinery  modi- 
fied in  design,  and  the  general  feature 
of  the  construction,  which  in  principle 
is  similar  to  the  original  San  Francisco 
construction,  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  I  think  in 
18S0,  I  hafl  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing ^[r.  Hallidie  at  dinner,  who  on  his 
return  trip  from  Europe.  stopi">ed  at 
Kansas  City  a  ])ortion  of  a  day.  for  the 
purpose  of  a  conference  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  cable  railway!  then 
hatl  in  mind.  The  location  of  this 
road  was  most  discouraging,  in  so  far  as 
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the  physical  conditions  were  concerned, 
great  high  bluffs  rising  high  above  the 
terminus  of  the  proposed  road,  the 
summit  of  which  was  accessible  ordy  by 
means  of  a  viaduct.  Excessive  grades 
throughout  the  entire  line,  with  right 
angle  curves,  then  a  serious  objection 
to  overcome. 

The  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  pro- 
posed road  were  dilTerent  from  the  con- 
ditions met  in  the  construction  of  the 
only  roads  in  the  world,  three  in  num- 
ber, in  San  Francisco.  The  enterprise 
lacked  the  confidence  of  capital,  being 
considered  a  boyish  freak.  One  daily 
paper  put  it,  in  objecting  to  the  grant 
said:  **'To  see  two-thirds  of  the  streets 
end  in  coal  shoots,  for  that  is  v/hat 
these  elevators  are,  is  asking  too  much 
with  an  untried  experiment." 

It  was  this  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munity that  prevailed  for  a  time,  which 
with  the  opposition  of  horse  railway 
companies,  defeated  the  granting  of  a 
franchise  to  construct  this  road  for 
quite  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  Clricago  road  had  been  completed 
and  the  -Geary  street  and  Presidio  street 
cable  railways  in  San  Francisco  had 
also  been  built.  In  the  spring  of  1^85, 
the  Kansas  City  Cable  Railway  was 
opened  to  the  public,  which  from  tlie 
day  of  opening  has  been  an  unqualified 
success,  notwithstanding  that  the  phy- 
sical conditions  in  the  construction  of 
this  road  w^ere  more  dirhcult  to  over- 
come than  those  met  and  overcome  in 
other  roads. 

IiL  1S83,  the  Market  street  cable  rail- 
way,  San   Francisco,  was  completed, 


which  road  is  considered  among  the 
most  complete  roads  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

C}reat  credit  is  due  Mr.  William  J. 
Smith,  of.  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  Philip 
A.  Chase,  of  Lynn,  ^Massachusetts, 
who  sustained  the  Kansas  City  cable 
railway  enterprise  from  the  beginning 
with  their  capital  and  influence,  the 
former  devoting  much  personal  time  to 
the  securing  of  grants.  The  successful 
completion  of  this  cable  railway  in 
Kansas  City  was  an  event  of  import- 
ance to  the  city.  Directly  to  the  suc- 
cess attending  this  road  can  be  traced 
the  development  of  the  great  cable 
system  the  city  now"  enjoys.  To-day 
in  this  city  of  over  two  hundred  thous- 
and people  the  only  evidence"  left  of 
the  old  horse  car  lines  is  that  owned  by 
one  of  the  cable  companies,  and  which 
it  is  said  will  soon  be"  changed  to 
cable. 

The  cable  and  rapid  transit  system  of 
this  city  is  truly  interesting.  In  cable 
construction  every  imaginable  difficulty 
has  been  met  and  overcome.  Steep 
grades,  as  steep  as  any  in  the  country, 
are  found  here,  with  cable  cars  ascend- 
ing and  descending  as  regularly  and  as 
smoothly  as  on  level  streets  ;  also  high 
iron  viaducts,  and  long  spans  of  most 
interesting  design,  as  a  means  of  ascend- 
ing the  high  bluffs,  from  the  summit  of 
v.-hich  the  view  is  most  beautiful. 

The  long  line  of  elevated  railway 
winds  through  the  western  portion  of 
the  city,  coming  finally  the  base  (>f 
the  high  Iduffs  as  though  the  rugged 
side  of  the  rocky  steeps  was  the  end  of 
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this  ro<Tr]  ,  the  barrier  ^reenung  to  be  too 
great  to  overcome.  Where  this  striic 
ture  mVeis  the  bUiff  and  ends,  a  hirge 
double  track  tunnel  penetrates  tlie 
rocks,  passing  under  houses  and  streets, 
meeting  the  surface  of  the  streets  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Cable  cars  glide 
every  two  minutes  along  the  elevated 
approaches  and  are  lost  to  sight  as  they 
pass  into  the  tunnel,  appearing  again 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
beyond.  Here  can  be  seen  cable  roads 
on  the  surface  of  the  sirefets,  on  tiie 
steep  grades  and  sharp  curves,  elevated 
above  tl:.  streets,  in  tunnels  under  the. 
ground,  below  streets,  in  fact  all 
manner  of  cable  railway  constructions. 

It  is*  said  that  Kansas  City  has  tlie 
finest  cable  system  in  the  country,  be- 
ing most  modern  in  construction,  and 
more  universally  adapted  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  .city.  The  city  is  a  cable  city  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  having  the 
greatest  number  of  miles  in  operation 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  construe-* 
tions  in  meeting  physical  condition  as- 
sociated with  their  location. 

Cable  railway  construction  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  experiment.  The  cable 
moves  as  regular  in  its  daily  work  ol 
hauling  cars  as  the  hands  of  the  clock 
in  indicating  time.  There  have  been 
two  roads  constructed  In  this  country 
that  have  proven  more  experiment;il 
than  they  should,  due  entirely  to  the 
promoters  departing  from  well  estab- 
lished principles  of  cable  engineering, 
attempting  in  their  constructions  to  im- 
prove the  mechanical  features  by  the 
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introduction  of-^ntried  inventions  that 
seemed  on  first  examiftattoa  to  be  cor- 
rect, but  in  practical  r-csults  when  used 
proved  failures.  Cable  traction  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  in  favor  as  the 
people  become  more  a-C^uainted  with 
its  use. 

Much  has  been  said  . about  electricity 
but  in  so  far  as  power  is  concerned  no 
more  can  be  accomplished  with  an 
electric  motor  than  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  steam  motor.  The-same  is  true  of 
other  m.otors.  1  knbwThafc  it  will  seem 
strange  to  many  of  the  advocates  of 
electricity  when  I  express  the  belief,  or 
opinion,  that  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  electricity  can  ever  be  used  in 
conduits  below  the  streets,  in  applying 
it  to  the  propelling  of  street  cars,  as 
has  been  attempted  in  several  cities, 
being  very  unreliable,  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  rec^uisite  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  electric  fluid,  if  we  may 
term  it  thus,  while  passing  over  the 
conductors  in  the  conduit.  Tiie  other 
objection  is  based  on  the  c^uestion  of 
expense  as  compared  with  other 
methods. 

The  storage  of  electricity  for  street 
car  motor  purposes  is  also  experimental, 
and  wlien  by  the  inventions  of  men, 
electricity  can  be  produced  at  much 
less  cost  than  at  present,  by  the  combin- 
ation of  elements  now  unknown,  gener- 
ating the  electricity  on  the  motor,  doing 
away  with  the  storage  battery  entirely, 
this  imlividual  motor  plan  may  succeed. 
The  storage  plan  needs  to  be  further 
perfected  bet(.)re  it  can  be  claimed  a 
success. 
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The  overhead  wire  bears  evidence  of 
success  for  roads  liinited  in  the  amount 
of  biisiaess,  but  at  present  electricity  as 
applied  in  the  overhead  wire  plan,  in 
economy  of  operating  and  cost  of  carry- 
ing passengers  amounting  to  20.000 
and  over  per  day,  does  not  approach 
the  economic  results  realized  in  the  use 
of  cable  traction,  all  conditions  being 
considered. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  meth- 
ods proposed  for  the  operation  of  street 
railways,  cable  railways  are  being  ra- 
pidly introduced.  Ten  years  ago  San 
Francisco  was  the  only  city  that  could 
boast  of  possessing  cable  railways;  to- 
day the  cities  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Philadefphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati  and 
Portland,  'can  now  claim  with  San 
Francisco  cable  railways  in  success- 
ful operation. 

In  foreign  countries  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  Australia  ;  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, England;  and  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  have  also  cable  railways  in 
operation. 

The  question  may  be  asked  by  those 
who  have  never  ridden  on  a  cable  road, 
how  are  cable  roads  operated,  and  what 
are  they  like? 

A  power  plant  is  located  midway  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  road 
in  which  large  stationary  engines  and 
driving  madiinery  is  ]'>laced,  of  j^n^per 
capacity.  The  cable  passes  from  the 
large  driving  drums  to  a  variable  ten- 
sion car  in  which  is  arranged  a  large 
sheave  from  which  the  cable  passes  to 


the  vault  sheaves  in  vault  below  the 
street  in  front  of  power-house,  thence 
to  the  conduit  or  tube  in  which  the 
cable  is  supp^orted  about  every  thirty- 
five  feet  with  small  twelve-inch  carrying 
sheaves  upon  which  it  ■  rides.  These 
sheaves  are  accessible  by  means  of 
small  manholes^ arranged  in  the  cable 
tracks  at  the  street  surface.  The  cable 
j)asses  to  the  end  of  the  road  through 
one  conduit,  around  a  large  end  sheave, 
returning  through  the  other  conduit  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  road,  passing 
around  the  large  end  sheave  at  this  end 
of  the  road;  it  is  then  led  back  through 
the  first  conduit  mentioned  to  the.power 
house.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  arramg^- 
ment  an  endless  cable  is  secured,  the 
normal  speed  being  about  eight  miles, 
per  hour.  Communication  is  had  be- 
tween the  moving  cable  and  grip-car  on 
street  by  means  of  a  grip  with  horizontal 
jaws,  one  stationary,  the  other  or  upper 
jaw  having  a  vertical  motion,  being 
operated  by  a  lever  in  the  grip-car. 
When  in  use  one  jaw  is  immediately 
under  the  cable  the  other  above  it. 
The  narrow  shank  or  plates  of  the  grip 
pass  from  the  jaws  described,  through  a 
narrow  slot  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  located  in  the  centre  between  the 
rails  of  the  track,  at  street  level,  and 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the 
road  to  the  other  in  both,  tracks,  con- 
necting with  the  upper  frame  of  the 
grip  where  they  are  fastened  to  the 
operating  levers.  By  throwing  the  grip 
lever  forward  the  upper  jaw  of  the  grip 
closes  down  upon  the  mo\ing  cable. 
The  car  beginning  to  move  soon  ac- 
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quires  the  momentum  of  the  cable.  To 
stop  the  train  the  lever  is  thrown  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  the  car  pjradual! y 
comes  to  a  standstill  by  the  proper  use 
of  break  appliances.  There  are  tv^ro 
tracks  having  the  tram  rails  and  the 
slot  rails  in  position,  which  rest  upon 
heavy  cast  iron  yokes  or  supports. 
The  slot  rails  form  the  narrow  slot 
through  which  the  grip  shank  passes. 
The  surface  of  the  street  between  the 
rails;  and  tracks  are  paved  with  the  best 
paving  materials ;  stone  paving  blocks 
are  more  frequently  used.  The  tube  or 
conduit  below  the  street  is  made  from 
Portland  cement  concrete,  laid  around 
forming  cores,  which  are  removed  after 
the  cement  is  properly  set,  and  again 
used  in  forming  other  sections  of  the 


conduit.  Two  cars  constitute  a  tri:,!.  a 
grip  and  passenger  car,  the  former  ":>e- 
ing  usually  an  open  car,  tliC  ot^icr  a 
closed  coach.  The  cars  move  at  the 
norm.al  speed  of  the  cable  up  hill  and 
down  again,  as  long  as  the  cable  is  le- 
tained  by  the  grip*.  At  the  curvc:>  a 
series  of  vertical  conical  shaped  curve 
pulleys  are  arranged  v;hich  are  in 
constant  motion  when  the  cable  is 
moving.  The  cable  is  in  most  c?.?es 
steel,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  weighing  tv/o  and  one-h;ilf 
pounds  per  foot,  made  from  six  strands 
of  nineteen  steel  wires  in  each  strand. 
This,  in  brief,  is  a  general  description 
of  a  cable  railway. 

ROBTiRT  GiLLHAM. 


ROBERT 

.  Some  record  of  thevrork  Robert  Gill- 
ham  has  himself  perform^ed  in  the  direc- 
tion of. cable  railroad  extension,  and  in 
other  lines  of  public  usefulness,  seems 
pertinent  in  connection  with  the  above. 
He  may  be  justly  termed  not  alone  the 
founder  of  Kansas  City's  Cable  Rail- 
way system,  which  is  one  of  the 
mechanical  wonders  of  the  world,  but 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  cable  railway 
construction  ;  for  when  he  entered  this 
field  of  enterprise  there  were  only  three 
cable  railways  in  the  country,  all  in 
San  Francisco,  and  none  of  them  much 
like  the  improved  cable  roads  of  tt)-day 
which  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
his  inventive  genius  and  engineering 


skill.  Mr.  Gillham  was  born  in  Xew 
York,  September  25,  t  >54,  the  third  in 
order  of  nativity  of  jolni  and  Clariss.^ 
Gillham's  four  sons — John,  Manciellia, 
Robert  and  Walter.  His  preliminary 
education  was  received  at  a  private 
school  at  Lodi,  New  Jersey,  and  a:  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  becam.e  a  student  in 
the  classical  and  matheniaiical  institute 
at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  Later  he 
entered  the  office  of  Vrof.  William 
Williams,  principal  of  the  institute, 
and  under  his  private  tutelage  con- 
tinued the  study  of  engineering  inall 
1874,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenlv.  lie 
began  tlie  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession   by  establishing    an    oflice  in 
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HacKensaclc.  lie  v.-t.irked  faithfrilly  and 
patiently,  and  one  by  one  nui»eroiis 
im]X>rtant  e'.;:;l."'.c-cT;nu:  cnter])r!ses  were 
entrusted  tt;  \\v.\  enjbrncing  tlie  con- 
struction of  i)r;ii'4es.  special  sewerage, 
sanitary  en;^^^ nt-.-ri -il;  and  reports  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  a-vd  his  rapidl)' extend- 
ing reputation  :us  an  ^^ngineer  of  grow- 
ing ability  bronj.iit  him  much  special 
work  inandabu.it  \h,*w  York  city. 

Early  in  Ocud^er,  1878,  Mr.  Cdllham 
conclp.ded  to  visi.  the  great  AVest,  aad 
he  arrived  in  Kansas  City  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sanr-'  ^jontii.  A  little  very 
superticial  inves'ication  was  sufficient 
to  firudy  impress  Idm  with  the  idea 
that,  ere  Tuany  years  had  passed, 
Kan^s  City  \vv>ul;l  iH-ccnne  one  of  the 
most  important  i»';jnis  in  the  rapidly 
developing  \Ve  .  T'^te  thing  that  struck 
him  as  one  of  tiie  most  conspicuous 
drawbacks  to  Kun.^as  City's  speedy  ad- 
vancement Was  its  crude,  and  in  every 
sense  inadequare,  street  railway  system, 
for  at  that  timr.  the  public  were  cout- 
pelled,  to  reacli  tlie  city  proper— on 
the  Kill — by  a  tcvbous  ride  ujj  Kliift 
street  to  Fifth  (r.i  slow  mule  cars,  then 
the  only  ones  iw  operation ;  and  he 
found  iiiniseif  slatlvingas  to  some  quick 
and  nn)cierii  p.ieaiv,  or  transit  between 
Main  street  aiul  Union  depot,  and  after 
much  consideration  and  the  laying 
aside  of  other  itvixji-tant  ])rojects,  he 
deterndiicd  uj^on  ihe  weli-known  and 
indispensable  Iihglilh  and  Ninth  street 
cable  road,  witii  tlie  viaduct  at  the 
Union  depot.  'I'l.rouglj  the  inlluence 
of  -the  horse  railwa)-  compau)  and 
others  .  opposed  lo  the  enterprise,  the 


granting  of  the  franchise  was  from  time 
to  time  refused.  Finally  the  city 
council  promised  that  if  Ninth  street, 
between  Delaware  street  and  Broadway 
was  widened,  the  concession  would  be 
granted.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Gillham  this  measure  was  finally  ac- 
complished, and  from  a  narrow  side 
street,  in.adequate  to  the  business  of 
the  city.  Ninth  street  was  widened  to 
its  present  width  ;  but  again  the  grant- 
ing of  the  franchise  was  postponed. 
Undaunted,  Mr.  Gillham  again  bent 
his  energies  to  securing  the  right  to 
build  this  road,  destined,  as  he  be- 
lieved, and  has  been  proved,  to  do 
more  for  the  city  than  any  other  one 
enterprise  within  its  borders,  until  at 
length  the  franchise  was  granted  to  him 
and  his  associates  at  that  time,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Smith,  the  present  president  of 
the  company,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Keat- 
ing, who  withdrew  from  the  enterprise 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  franchise. 
The  construction  of  the  line  was  a  great 
engineering  undertaking — greater  than 
any  similar  one  can  be  now  or  hereafter 
for  cable  railway  construction  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  so  far  as  Kansas 
City  was  concerned  it  was  untried,  and 
there  were  many  wlio  doubted  its  ultim- 
ate success. 

Not  onl\  did  Mr.  Gillham  design 
and  buihl  the  roail,  but  every  dollar 
used  in  its  construction  was  secured 
through  his  personal  efforts,  aiul  he 
nearly  gave  his  life  to  the  cause. 
People  will  long  remember  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  that  befell  him  upon 
tlie  completi»)n  of  the  great  work,  re- 
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suiting  almost  in  the  loss  of  his  life,  ;invl 
incapacitating  him  for  nearly  a  year  t-"* 
attend  any  professional  business.  AVe 
refer  to  the  fracturing  of  his  skull  by 
the  falling  of  a  grip  in  the  engine-house 
vault. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Nliitli 
street  line,  Mr.  Giilham  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  elevated  railway  across  the 
bottoms  of  West  Kansas  to  Wyandotte, 
and  began  the  circulation  of  a  petition 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  right  to 
build  such  a  road.  Shortly  after  this, 
without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gillhanrs 
plans,  Mr.  D.  M.  Edgerton,  of  St. 
Louis,  proposed  to  do  the  same  thing. 
They  soon  met  upon  common  ground 
and  sp^dily  united  their  eSort.s  for 
their  common  cause.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  friends  they  fought  hard  and 
long  against  injunctions  and  other  liti- 
gations, and,  slowly  but  surely,  modi- 
fied the  prejudices  of  property  o\7ners 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  road. 
The  franchise  was  defeated  twice  in  the 
councilmans  finally  granted,  and  then, 
through  their  personal  efforts,  Messrs. 
Gillham  and  Edgerton  secured  the 
money  necessary  to  construct  the  road, 
which,  since  its  opening,  has  been  a 
marked  success.  From  an  engineering 
point  of  view  the  elevated  structure  has 
not  been  equalled  in  the  country  for 
beauty  of  design,  strength,  durability 
and  lightness.  This  is  regarded  as  an- 
other great  enterprise  of  Kansas  City 
in  which  Mr.  Gillham  was  one  of  the 
promoting  spirits.  After  operating  the 
road  to  St.  Louis  avenue  and  connect^ 
ing  with  the  Ninth  street  line  for  more 


than  a  year,  it  was  found  necessary  in 
order  to  viccommodate  its  patrons  and 
increase  its  husiness,  to  extend  it  in 
some  means  to  Delaware  street  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  A  towering  bluff  in- 
tervened. It  was  not  feasible  to  reach 
the  top  of  this  by  an  inclined  viaduct. 
The  'liflicrTlty  could  be  surmounted 
only  by  a  most  skillful  and  ingenious 
engineer,  and  by  unanimous  consent  of 
all  concerned  the  task  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Gillham,  v/ho  designed  a  cable 
railway  elevated  from  St.  Louis  avenue 
to  the  bluft  ar  the  foot  of  Eighth  street, 
piercing  the  bluff  by  m.eans  of  a  double 
track  cable  railway  tunnel,  intersecting 
Washington  street  on  tiie  surface,  and 
extending  along  the  surface  of  Eighth 
street  to  Delaware  street — a  bold  under- 
taking, which,  by  some  engineers  was 
considered  impracticable.  Work  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  in  less 
than  eleven  months  from  the  day 
ground  was  broken  trains  were  running 
through  the  tunnel  to  Delaware 
street  and  return.  This,  by  all  com- 
petent judges,  is  considered  a  remark- 
able instance  of  rapid  construction,  as 
tiie  work  vras  impeded  by  different 
causes,  one  of  which  v/as  the  caving  in 
of  the  partially  complcced  tunnel.  The 
securing  of  money  to  carry  out  this 
project  was  no  small  undertaking. 

Mr.  Gilll^am  was  one  of  the  -princi- 
pal orgaivizers  of  the  Grand  Avenue 
Cal)le  Railway  Company,  and  was 
called  to  be  its  first  chief  engineer,  but 
owing  to  numerous  other  duties  lie  de- 
clined tlu^  ar-pointment.  Associated 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  he  purchased  by 
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contract  a  half    interest  in    the  old 
Grand  Avenue  Horse  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  Kansas  City  &  Wesiport 
Railway    Company,   and  associr.ting 
with  them  some  of  the  original  owners 
and  many  of  the  present  stockholders 
in  the  Grand  Avenue  Cable  Railway 
Company,  they  organized  that  corpora- 
tion.   When    Mr.    Gillham    sold  liis 
cable  stock  in  this  company  he  resigned 
from  the  directory.    He  is  president 
and  chief   engineer   of   the  People's 
Cable  Railway  Company,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  assisted,  and  is 
a  director  and  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders of  the  Inter-State  Consolidated 
Rapid  Transit  Railway  Company  (the 
Elevat^  Railway  Company).    He  also 
constructed  the  Riverv'iew  Cable  rail- 
way and  .  is  largely  interested  in  the 
Omaha  Cable  Traction  Company,  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  whose  roads  he  con- 
structed, as  chief  engineer.    He  is  be- 
ing consulted  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  cable  railways  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri;  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Cleve- 
land, OHio  ;  Fort  Worih,  Texas;  Brook- 
lyn, NewYork;  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  many  other  cities,  and  is  constantly, 
engaged  in  making  reports  pertinent  to 
these  projects.    He  was  also  consulted 
in  the  matter  of  elevated  railways  in 
Chicago.     He  has  been  also  engaged 
in  constructing  or  preparing  to  con- 
struct the  following  cable  railways  as 
chief  engineer:  the  Kansas  City  C^ible 
Railway     Company    (its  Washingtcui 
street    line)  ;    Independence  avenue 
liiiL' ;  -the  Omaha  Cable  Traction  Com- 
pany's   lines;    the    People's  Cable 
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Raiiv/ay  (the  Tenth  street  and  Brook- 
lyn   avenue);     branch    lines    of  the 
elevated  railway  in  Kansas;  the  Den- 
ver  City    Cable   Railway  Company's 
line,    Denver,    Colorado;  embracing 
eleven  miles  of  double  track,  and  the 
West   End   Street   Railway,  Boston, 
Massacliusetts,  in  which  system  when 
comjiieted  there  will  be  seven  power 
hor.ses  "  and  over  fifty  mHes  of  cable 
railway.   These,  briefly  stated,  are  the 
principal  gigantic  enterprises  which  ^Ir. 
Gillham  has  projected  or  been  promin- 
ent'ly  connected  with  up  to  the  present 
time.   The  record  is  a  remarkable  one  to 
be  made  by  a  man  of  his  years,  and  one 
of  which  any  civil    engineer   in  the 
country  v.-ould  be  proud.    He  has  at 
the  same  time  been    identified  with 
other  enterprises  of  special  importance 
to  Kansas  City.   He  is  president  of  the 
Armourdale  Foundry  Company,  a  com- 
pany organized  originally  hy  Mr.  C.  E. 
Moss,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of 
building  up  the  great  business  the  com- 
pany now  enjoys,  and  who  was  associ- 
ated wiih  him  for  a  number  of  years  as 
owners.     Mr.   Moss  finally,   for  the 
purpose  of  retiring  from  business,  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  this  company 
to  Mr.  (lillham,  in  which  he  now  has  a 
controlling  interest.     It  is  an  extensive 
manufacluring  concern  with  the  best 
equipped  wt">rks  of  the  kind   west  of 
Chicago,   and  makes  juactically  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  architectural  iron  work 
used  in  Kansas  City  and  the  surround- 
ing country.     The  other  members  of 
the  company  arc  Mr.   dus.  P.  Mart)-, 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  Jolm  Gillham, 
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Jr.,  secretary.  Ten  years  have  scarcely 
passed  since  Mr.  Gillham  came  to 
Kansas  City  and  identified  himself  in- 
separably with  its  future  growth  and 
progress,  and  to-day  he  ranks  as  one  of 
its  most  useful  citizens  and  is  probably 
better    known   by   his  achievements 


throughout  the  entire  West  than  any 
other  resident  here.  He  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^^atthias 
Marty,  of  Kansas  City,  and  has  two 
daughters,  Elsie  and  Edith,  aged  re- 
spectively five  and  three  years. 
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It  is  now  nearly  twenty-two  years 
since  Manitou  has  become  the  object- 
ive point  and  goal  of  the  Western  tour- 
ists and  pleasure  seekers,  and  their 
visitation  in  numbers  approaching  a 
hundred  ■  thousand  each  '^season"  has 
fully  verified  the  pleasing  vaticination 
of  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlov/,  who  spent  a  few 
days  in  that  locality  during  the  summer 
of  1S63.  The  extraordinary  prescience 
of  that  author  and  traveller  will  be 
more  apparent  when  we  reflect  that,  at 
that  time,  the  spot  was  without  name 
and  virtually  undisturbed  by  the  en- 
croachment of  civilization.    He  says: 

^'When  Colorado  becomes  a  state  the 
springs  of  the  Fountaine-que-Bouille 
will  constitute  its  Spa.  In  air  and 
scenery  no  more  glorious  summer  resi- 
dence could  be  imagined.  The  Colo- 
radoan  of  the  future,  astonishing  the 
echoes  of  the  rocky  foot-hills  by  a 
railroad  from  Denver  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  and  running  down  on  Saturday 
to  stoi)  over  Sunday  with  his  family, 
will  have  little  cause  to  envy  us  Eastern- 
ers our  Saratoga  as  he  paces  up  and 
dowii  the  piazza  of  the  Spa  Hotel 
mingling  his  full  flavored  Havana  with 
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that  lovely  air,  quite  unbreathed  be- 
fore, which  is  floating  down  upon  him 
from  the  snow  peaks  of  the  range." 

The  Springs,  which  constitute  the 
leading  attraction  of  Manitou,  have  a 
masterly  ''setting."  Pike's  Peak,  the 
unfailing  landmark  and  beacon  to  the 
Argonauts  who  crossed  the  Great  Am- 
erican Desert  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  the  peer  of  all  the  giant  gems 
which  stud  our  mountain  rosary,  grandly 
and  fitly  presides  over  the  mountain 
landscape,  defying  the  thunders,  battling 
the  storms,  or  smiling  through  an  at- 
mosphere the  purest  and  most  pellucid 
of  the  Earth,  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
genial  sun.  A  subjacent  coterie  of  in- 
ferior peaks,  Monta  Rosa,  Rhyolite, 
Pisgale,  Cameron's  Cone,  Garfield  and 
Cheyenne,  ragged  and  grand,  each  stu- 
pendous and  imposing  if  alone,  but 
dwarfed  and  humiliated  in  i)resence  of 
the  superior,  amplify  and  complete  a 
picture  which  is  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  nature. 

Prof.  Hayden  seems  fully  warranteil 
in  pronouncing  this  scenery  "grand, 
beyond  that  in  the  vicinity  of  an)  other 
medicinal  spring." 
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But  the  earlier  and  equal  though  far 
different  appreciation  of  these  Springs 
and  their  environment,  by  a  race  now 
fading  from  this  mundane  panorama, 
is  more  i)articularly  the  subject  of  this 
contribution.  They  ever  appealed  effect- 
ually to  the  superstitions  native  to  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  visiting  them  ; 
and  the  Utahs,  the  Arapahoes  and  the 
Cheyennes  never  permitted  themselves 
to  pass  them  without  the  observance  of 
some  religious  ceremonial  in  the  form 
of  characteristic  medicine  dances,  and 
casting  various  voti\e  offerings,  and 
discharging  quaintly  decorated  arrows 
into  their  waters.  Through  the  centur- 
ies during  wliich  this  unsophisticated 
people  have  come  in  contact  with  these 
Springs,  many  incidents  of  surpassing 
interest  must  have  had  place  which  now 
live  in  the  memories  of  their  seers,  or 
medicine  men,  as  legends  and  tradi- 
tions, which  have  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  after  the  manner  of 
all  primitive  people. 

These  degends,  which  embody  the 
idiosyncracies,  habits  of  thought,  and 
religious  conceptions  of  a  race  other- 
wise non-historical  and  in  the  last 
stages  of  decadence,  are  of  especial  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  ethnologist,  and, 
whenever  possible,  shouUl  be  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Therefore  the  follow- 
ing is  ''entered  of  rec(;rd"  as  the  S(^le 
scintillation  from  the  dim  }>ast  which 
has  thus  far  Ijcen  elicited  from  the  re- 
ticent red  man  of  the  early  histor)-  of 
these  Minings  and  his  relation  to  them. 
The  Indians  regard  with  awe  the 
medicine  "  waters  of  these  fountains 


as  the  abode  of  a  spirit  who  breathes 
through  the  transparent  water,  and 
thus,  by  his  exhalations,  causes  the 
perturbation  of  its  surface.  The  Ara- 
pahoes, especially,  attribute  to  this 
water-god  the  power  of  ordaining  the 
success  or  miscarriage  of  their  war  ex- 
peditions :  and  ^as  their  braves  pass 
often  by  the  mysterious  springs  when 
in  search  of  their  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Yutes,in  the  "Valley  of  Salt,"  they 
never  fail  to  bestow  their  votive  offer- 
ings upon  the  water-spirit  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  *'Manitou"  of  the  foun- 
tain and  insure  a  fortunate  issue  to 
their    path  of  war." 

Thus  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  basin 
of  the  spring  was  filled  with  beads  and 
wampum,  and  pieces  of  red  cloth  and 
knives,  while  the  surrounding  trees 
were  hung  with  strips  of  deer  skin, 
cloth  and  moccasins. 

The  Snakes,  who  in  common  with  all 
Indians,  possess  hereditary  legends  to 
account  for  all  natural  phenomena,  or 
any  extraordinary  occurences  which  are 
beyond  their  ken  or  comprehension, 
have,  of  course,  their  legendary  version 
of  the  causes  which  created,  in  the 
midst  of  their  hunting  grounds,  these 
two  springs  of  sweet  and  bitter  water 
which  are  also  intimately  connected 
with  the  cause  of  separation  between 
the  tribes  of  the  Comanche  and  the 
Snake.    .Thus  runs  the  legend: 

Many  hundreds  of  winters  ago.  when 
the  cotton  woods  on  the  Hig  River  were 
no  higher  than  an  arrow,  anil  the  reil 
men  who  hunted  the  butTalo  on  tlie 
plains,  all  spoke  the  same  language. 
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^nd  the  pipe  of  peace  wreathed  its 
social  cloud  of  Kinnick-Kinnick,  when- 
ever twt)  parties  of  hunters  met  on  the 
boundless  plains, — when,  with  liunting- 
grounds,  and  game  of  every  kind,  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  no  nation  dug 
up  the  hatchet  .with  another  because 
one  of  its  hunters  followed  the  game 
into  their  bounds,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
loaded  for  him  his  back  with  choicest 
and  fattest  meat,' and  ever  proffered  the 
soothing  pipe  before  the  stranger,  with 
well-filled  belly,  left  the  village — it 
happened  that  two  hunters  of  different 
nations  met  one  day  on  a  small  rivulet, 
where  both  had  repaired  to  quench 
their  thirst.  A  little  stream  of  water 
rising  from  a  spring  on  a  rock  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  bank  trickled  over  it, 
and  fell  splashing  over  into  the  river. 
To  this  the  hunters  repaired;  and  while 
one  sought  the  spring  itself,  where  the 
water,  cold  and  clear,  reflected  on  its 
surface  the  image  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  other,  tired  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  chase,  threw  himself  at 
once  on  the  ground  and  plunged  his 
face  into  the  running  stream. 

The  latter  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  chase,  and  perhaps  his  bad  fortune, 
and  the  sight  of  the  fat  deer  which  the 
other  threw  from  his  back,  before  he 
drank  of  the  crystal  stream,  caused  a 
deep  feeling  of  jealousy  and  ill-humor 
to  take  possession  of  his  mind.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  before  he  satis- 
fied his  thirst,  raised  in  the  hoi  low  of 
his  hand  a  portion  of  the  water,  and 
lifting  it  toward  the  sun,  reversed  his 
hand  and  allowed    it    to  fall   to  the 


ground, — a  libation  to  the  Great  Spirit 
who  had  vouchsafed  him  a  successful 
hunt,  and  the  blessing  of  the  refresliing 
water  with  which  he  was  about  to 
quench  his  thirst. 

Seeing  this,  and  being  reminded  that 
he  had  neglected  the  usual  offering, 
ordy  increased  the  feeling  of  envy  and 
annoyance,  which  the  unsuccessful 
hunter  allowed  to  get  the  mastery  of 
his  heart ;  and  the  Evil  Spirit  at  that 
moment  entering  his  body,  his  temper 
fairly  flew  away,  and  sought  some  pre- 
tence by  which  to  provoke  a  quarrel 
with  the  stranger  Indian  at  the  Spring. 

"  Why  does  a  stranger,"  he  asked, 
rising  from  the  stream  at  the  same  time, 
drink  at  the  spring  head,  when  one  to 
whom  the  fountain  belongs  contents 
himself  with  water  that  runs  from  it^" 

"The  Great  Spirit  places  the  cool 
water  at  the  spring,"  answered  the 
hunter,  •'•'that  his  children  may  drink 
it  pure  and  undeHled.  The  running 
water  is  for  beasts  which  scour  the 
plains.  Au-sa-qua  is  the  chief  of  the 
Shushones  ;  he  drinks  at  the  head 
water." 

"  The  Shoshone  is  but  a  tribe  of 
Comanche,"  returned  the  other,  "Waco- 
mish  leads  the  grand  nation.  \\'\\y 
does  a  Shoshcme  dare  to  drink  above 
him?" 

"He  has  said  it.  The  Shoshone 
drinks  at  tlie  spring  head  ;  tlie  (^her 
natio.ns  of  the  stream  which  runs  in 
the  fields.  '  Au-sa-qua  is  the  chief  of 
his  nations.  The  Comanche  are 
brothers.  Let  them  drink  of  the  same 
water." 
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"The  Shoshone  pays  tribute  to  the 
Comanche;  Waco-mish  leads  that  na- 
tion tp  war  ;  \V'aco-mish  is  chief  of  the 
Shoshones  as  he  is  of  his  own 
people." 

"Waco-mish  lies;  his  tongue  is  forked 
like  the  rattlesnake's,  his  heart  is  as 
blank  as  the  Misho-tunga  (Bad  Spirit)." 

"When  the  Manitou  made  his  chil- 
dren, Shoshone  or  Comanche,  Arapa- 
hoe, Shian,  or  Paine,  he  gave  them 
buffalo  to  eat  and  the  pure  water  of  the 
fountain  to  quench  their  thirst.  He 
said  not  to  one  'drink  here.'  and  to 
another  'drink  there,'  but  gave  the 
crystal  spring  to  all  that  all  might 
drink." 

Waoo-mish  almost  burst  with  rage  as 
the  other  spoke,  but  his  coward  heart 
alone  prevented  him  from  provoking  an 
encounter  with  the  calm  Shoshone. 
He,  made  thirsty  by  the  words  he  had 
spoken — for  the  red  man  is  ever  sparing 
of  his*  tongue — again  stepped  down  to 
the  spring  to  quench  his  thirst,  when 
the  subtle  warrior  of  the  Comanche 
suddenly  threw  himself  upon  the  kneel- 
ing hunter,  and  forcing  his  head  into 
the  bubbling  water,  held  him  down 
with  all  his  strength,  until  his  victim 
no  longer  struggled,  his  stiffened  limbs 
relaxed,  and  he  fell  forward  over  the 
spring,  drowned  and  dead.  Over  the 
body  stood  the  murderer,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  deed  of  blood  consummated 
than  bitter  remorse  took  possession  of 
his  mind  where  before  had  reigned  the 
fiercest  passion  and  vindictive  hate. 
With  hands  cias[)C(l  to  his  forehead,  he 
stood  transfixed  with  horror,  intently 


gazing  on  his  victim,  whose  head  still 
remained  immersed  in  the  fountain. 
Mechanically  he  dragged  the  body  a 
few  paces  from  the  water,  v.-hich,  as 
soon  as  the  head  of  the  Indian  was 
withdrawn,  the  Comanche  saw  suddenly 
and  strangely  disturbed.  Bubbles 
sprang  suddenly  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  rising  from  the  surface  escaped  in 
hissing  gas.  A  thin  vapory  cloud 
arose,  and  gradually  dissolving  dis- 
played to  the  eyes  of  the  trembling 
murderer  the  figure  of  an  aged  Indian, 
whose  long  snowy  hair  and  venerable 
beard,  blown  aside  by  the  gentle  air, 
from  his  breast,  discovered  the  well- 
known  totem  of  the  Wau-kau-aga,  the 
father  of  the  Comanche  and  Shoshone 
nations,  whom  the  traditions  of  the 
tribe,  handed  down  by  skillful  hiero- 
glyphics, almost  deified  by  the  good 
actions  and  deeds  of  bravery  this  famous 
warrior  had  performed  while  on  earth. 
Stretching  out  a  war  club  toward  the 
affrighted  murderer,  he  thus  addressed 
him  : 

"Accursed  of  my  tribe,  this  day  hast 
thou  severed  the  link  between  the  might- 
iest nations  of  the  world,  while  the 
blood  of  this  brave  Shoshone  cries  to 
the  Manitou  for  vengeance.  May  the 
water  of  thy  tribe  be  rank  and  bitter  in 
their  throats." 

Thus  saying  and  swinging  his  poacier- 
ous  war  club  (made  from  the  Elk's 
horn)  round  his  head,  he  dashed  out 
the  brains  of  the  Comanche,  who  fell 
headlong  into  tlie  spring,  which  from 
that  day  to  the  present  moment  remains 
rank  and  nauseous,  so  that,  not  even 
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when  half  dead  with  thirst,  can  one 
drink  the  foul  water  of  that  spring. 

The  gt)od  Wau-kau-aga,  however,  to 
perpetnate  the  memory  of  the  Shoshone 
warrior,  who  was  renowned  in  his  tribe 
for  his  valor  and  nobleness  of  heart, 
struck  with  the  same  avenging  club  a 
hard  flat  rock  which  overhung  the  rivu- 
let, just  out  of  sight  of  this  scene  of 
blood,  and  forthwith  the  rock  opened 
into  a  clear  round  basin,  which  instantly 
filled  with  bubbling,  sparkling  water, 
than  which  no  hunter  ever  drank  a 
sweeter  or  a  cooler  drau2:ht. 


Thus  two  springs  remain,  an  ever- 
lasting memento  of  the  foul  murder  of 
the  brave  Shoshone  and  the  stern  justice 
of  the  good  ^Vau-kau-aga,  and  from 
that  day  the  two  mighty  tribes  of  the 
Shoshone  and  the  Comanche  have  re- 
mained severed  and  apart  although  a 
long  and  bloQdy  war  follov/ed  the 
treacherous  murder  of  the  Shoshone 
chief,  and  many  a  scalp  torn  from  the 
head  of  a  Comanche  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  death. 

A.  Z.  Sheldon. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Mk.  JA^iES  R.  GiLMORF.  in  his  three  books, 
— each  of  which  may  be  considered  a  chapter  in 
one  grand  story — "  The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Re- 
volution," *'  John  Sevier  as  a  Commonwealth- 
Builder,"  and  *'  The  Advance-Guard  of  West- 
ern Civilization,"  has  done  much  to  gain  for  a 
section  of  the  country  heretofore  neglected, 
the  due"  interest  and  attention  which  its  deeds 
and  the  fruits  thereof  demand.  He  has  also 
gained  a  more  fit  meed  of  honor  for  men  wlio 
were  almost  forgotten,  but  who — their  works 
once  seen  of  men — will  be  forever  remembered. 
Of  these  was  John  Sevier,  whose  body  has  just 
Ix-'en  removed  from  an  obscure  resting  place, 
and  placed  in  a  grave  of  honor  in  the  capital  of 
Tennessee.  On  Monday,  Jutie  17,  1889.  Gov. 
Taylor  of  Tennessee,  and  staff",  accompanied  by 
a  committee  of  the  legislature,  proceeded  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  from  thence  to 
Cowles  station,  some  thirty  miles  east  of  the 
ciiy.  The  company  went  on  foot  to  the  grave, 
which  was  about  a  mile  oft"  in  a  cott^m  field 
under  cultivation.  At  the  grave  Gov.  Seay,  in 
a  touching  and  appropriate  speech,  delivered 
the  sacred  dust  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
<.«ov.  Taylor  made  a  fitting  response.  The 
Uroiind  was  broken  by  R.  T.  Dearniond  of 
Knoxville,  after  which  the  remains  were  dis- 


interred, placed  in  a  handsome  metallic  casket, 
and  taken  back  to  the  city;  and  conveyed 
thence  to  KnoMville,  where  a  fitting  resting 
place  had  been  prepared. 


On  Wednesday,  June  19,  the  remains  of 
Gov.  Sevier  were  reinterred  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  The  casket  arrived  from  Chatta- 
nooga, where  it  had  been  brought  from  Ala- 
bama, accompanied  by  Gov.  Taylor  and  his 
staff,  state  ofticials,  and  a  committee  from  the 
legislature.  Owing  to  rain  the  procession  did 
not  start  until  3  o'clock  when  the  clouds  passed 
away.  The  afternoon  was  beautiful.  The  pro- 
cession was  composed  of  state  and  city  oflicials. 
descendants  of  Gov.  Sevier,  Tennessee  military 
companies  and  civic  organi7ations.  The  line 
of  march  was  over  two  miles  long.  Twenty 
thousand  people  assembled  at  the  court-house 
to  witness  the  ceremony  nf  reinterment. 
Prayer  was  olVered  by  the  Rev.  Or.  T.  W. 
Humes,  and  Gov.  Taylor  made  an  adilress  de- 
livering the  casket  to  Knoxville,  The  oration 
of  the  occasion  was  then  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
W.  A.  Henderson,  and  Capt.  J-  W.  McCallum 
read  a  poem.  The  ceremonies  of  rcintemient 
were  conducted  h\  the  Kev.  IV.  James  Park. 
The  city  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  the 
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ceremonial  was  ;he  most  inip-^siii'^  ever  wit- 
nessed in  'r'jnnessee.  A  fund  Iios  heen  st;\rted 
to  erect  a  m'»n-.i!iieiU  to  cost  ?-'0,ooo  over 
Sevier's  grave  in  Knoxville.  This  is  tardy  but 
adequate  leon-niiiwn  of  one  oi"  Tennessee's 
greatest  men. 

TiiK  actio'i  i  f  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  at  its  re- 
cent conven*i')n  in  Tcjledo,  in  the  matter  of 
the  change  vtf  name  of  the  educational  institu- 
tioti  at  Gambier,  has  been  the  su!>ject  of  much 
discussion  among  Episcopalians,  although  few 
reutly  understand  its  meaning.  To  explain  the 
reason  for  that  act,  Dr.  Bodine  has  made  the 
following  statement :  For  more  than  sixty 
years  the  leg;d  na^ne  of  this  institution  has  been 
'The  Theul'.gical  Seminary  of  the  i'rotestant 
Episcopal  Ciiiiich  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,' 
whilst  its  popular  name  has  been  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. This  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion. 
The  legal  name  was  given  by  Charles  Ham- 
mond, who  drew  the  act  of  incorporation, 
Tlie  popular  name  v\as  given  by  Bishop  Chase, 
the  founder  of  liu;  institution.  A  )  ear  ago  a 
movement  was  started  among  the  alumni  to 
change  the  legal  name  to  Kenyou  College. 
This  change  \\as  approved  by  the  Diocesan 
Convention.  For  sixty  years  the  head  of  the 
institution  has  been  the  Bishop  of  Ohio.  It 
is  now  thought  that  with  the  gro^\■th  of  popula- 
tion the  bishop  has  all  he  can  do  in  attending  to 
the  work  of  the  diocese,  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  bechargeil  ^^■:t!l  the  superintendence  of  this 
educational  \\ork.  So  it  was  voted  that  here- 
after there  slioiild  !.>e  one  man  at  the  head  of 
both  Divinity  School  and  College  at  Gambier, 
and  that  this  man  should  not  be  tiie  I'dshop  of 
<)hio.  It  w  a.-  i\lj  u  voted  to  increase  the  alumni 
representation  upon  the  board  of  trustees." 
There  is  a  ri.'iv.antic  story  connected  witli  the 
early  days  of  this  college,  v.  hich  one  ol  the  few 
w  ho  know,  v\  ill  relate  in  these  pages  s<.)on. 

Since  the  iiea.Ui  of  (ien.  Harney  several 
stories  illustrative  of  his  courage  or  other  manly 
ijaalities.have  injcn  told,  some  of  whicli,  as  re- 
Inted  by  a  correspondc-iit  of  the  Sai:  J-'raitiis<o 
Examiner ^  are  as  follows:    I  have  heard  my 


father  say  (he  served  under  Harney  in  the  Sem- 
inole war  and  also  in  Mexico)  that  he  was  the 
biggest,  strongest,  most  powerful  soldier  that 
has  w(^rn  a  uniform  since  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  was  a  giant  in  stature,  a  Hercules  in 
strength.  His  powers  of  endurance  were 
phenominal.  In  the  Seminole  war  he  once 
went  without  food  for  four  days  and  nights, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  took  Billy  Bowlegs, 
who  had  caught  Uina  in  the  swamps,  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  threw  him  a  distance  of 
ten  feet.  The  savage  had  an  old  bayonet 
pointed  at  his  heart  at  the  time.  Another  time 
when  surrounded  by  Indians,  he  cleaved  his 
way  through  them  with  a  sword,  and  when 
their  arrows  had  him  weakened  and  almost 
helpless  by  loss  of  blood,  he  made  a  final  rush, 
and,  seizing  one  savage,  hurled  hira  against 
another  with  such  force  that  both  were  disabled. 
The  same  night  he  swam  three  miles,  trudged 
nine  miles  through  a  swamp,  and  llnally 
reached  an  outpost  in  safety.  Indians  were  al- 
ways afraid  of  Harney.  He  could  shoot  an 
arrow^  better  than  they.  He  was  a  dead  shot 
with  a  rifle,  and  when  it  came  to  physical  vio- 
lence— something  that  an  Indian  has  no  taste 
for — he  could  throw  their  mightiest  athletes 
about  like  so  many  rubber  balls.  It  was  no 
trick  at  all  for  him  to  knock  a  truculent  savage 
down  w  ith  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  take 
his  mate,  lift  him  clear  otT  the  ground,  and 
dance  his  legs  over  his  fallen  comrade.  The 
Indians  up  about  Fort  Snelling,  when  Harney 
was  a  Captain  at  that  post,  used  to  call  him 
"Thunder  Bull" — who  roared  like  thunder  and 
w  as  stronger  than  a  buflalo.  The  old  General 
was,  e\en  in  iS6i.  when  he  retired  from  the 
service,  the  tinest  looking  man  in  the  army. 
He  was  six  feet  four  inches  and  built  like  an 
athlete.  . 


Tiibi  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Henry  Clews,  author  of"  Thirty  X'oars  in  Wall 
Street,"  throws  a  strong  light  upon  a  passage 
of  war  history  as  there  related:  Dear  Sir: 
Havin;;  expressed  my  interest  in  portions  of 
your  work  w  liich  I  read  on  the  day  of  its  arrival, 
I  think  it  would  be  less  than  ingenious  if  I  did 
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not,  after  what  relates  t»T"the  Cabinet  of  L.irtl 
Palinerston  in  p.  56  and  in  the  following 
chapter,  make  some  reference  to  it.  Allow  me 
to  assure  you  that,  so  faT  as  this  cabinet  is 
concerned,  you  have  been  entirely  misled  in 
regard  to  matters  of  faci*  As  a  member  of  it, 
and  now  nearly  its  sole  surviving  member,  T 
can  state  that  it  never  at  any  time  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  recognizing  the  Southern  states 
in  your  great  civil  war,  excepting  when  it 
learned  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon TIL  and  declined  to  entertain  that  propo- 
sition, without  qualification,  hesitation,  delay 
or  dissent.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on 
Mr.  Roebuck's  proposal  for  the  negotiation, 
Lord  Ixussell  took  no  part,  and  could  lake 
none  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  spoke  for  the  Cabinet.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  a  charge,  which,  had  it  been  true, 
might  have  aided  in  keeping  alive  angry  senti- 
ments happily  gone  by.  You  are,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  publish  this  letter.  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

\V.  E.  Gladstone. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  pioneer  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve passed  av.ay  when  Gen.  Nelson  Egglcs- 
ton  died  at  Aurora,  Ohio,  on  May  27.  He  vvas 
born  in  that  township  in  iSii.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  \vas  notably  a  good  scholar,  and  grad- 
uated at  Hudson  College  in  1S31,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice,  but  his  peculiar 
temperament  made  it  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
and  he  became  a  farmer,  and  for  tifty  years 
made  that  his  profession.  In  the  early  days  of 
railroading,  1835  to  1840,  the  General  took  a 
wide  interest  in  the  subject  and  one  of  the  first 
railroad  meetings  ever  held  in  Ohio  was  called 
at  his  house  in  Aurora,  aiul  steps  taken  to  or- 
ganize a  railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh, which  went  so  fiir  as  a  prcliminar\  sur- 
vey, but  the  financial  disnster  of  '87  killed  it, 
and  when  revived  in  184S-49  the  railroad  went 
south  through  Hudson  and  Ravenna,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  paralleled  by  the  Cleveland  \- 
Mahoning  Railway.  Mr.  flggleston  nuirriod 
Caroline  Lacey  in  1S35,  and  her  death  only  pre- 


ceded liis  by  v^me  three  months.  In  early 
days  Mr.  Kggleston  was  an  ofticer  in  the  militia 
being  advanced  to  the  grades  of  adjutant, 
colonel  and  gen^rral.  He  was  a  great  student 
in  modern  literature,  and  especially  science, 
and  was  familiar  with  all  of  the  most  noted 
authors,  and  was  a  most  fascinating  talker  in 
this  field  of  learning.  While  well  read  on  polit- 
ical matters,  he  took  little  outward  interest, 
and  steadily  refused  office  of  any  grade.  Tlie 
pioneer  history  of  Ohio  was  a  most  important 
book  to  him,  and  few  in  the  state  had  so  exten- 
sive a  pioneer  acrjuaintance  as  was  his,  and  he 
ever  took  a  lively  interest  in  pioneer  gatherings, 
and  .was  at  one  time  presiderit  of  the  Geauga 
Lake  AssociatioB. 


The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  was  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  15.  Judge  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  scKriety,  presided. 
Secretary  D.  W.  Manchester's  report  showed 
the  society  to  fc^  in  the  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion in  its  history.  The  attendance  during  the 
past  year  was  unusually  large.  Volume  II.,  of 
the  publications  of  the  society,  is  now  in  the 
printer's  han'.ls.  This  volume  includes  pamph- 
lets 36  to  72  inclusive.  The  present  member- 
ship is  as  follovts :  Patrons  ($500  each),  -5; 
life  members  <f  TOO  each),  69  ;  annual  members, 
126;  corre«{»nding  members,  40;  honorary 
members,  5.  During  the  year  oik'  life  member 
and  seven  annual  members  liave  been  added. 
The  additions  lu-  the  library  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Pamphlets.  S34;  bound  volumes,  340; 
newspapers,  s!n:;?-e  numbers,  750  ;  bound  vol- 
umes, 15;  total  7.«S5G.  The  total  number  of 
pan\phlets  now  i|f  the  library  is  10,384.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ttiene  have  been  167  additions  to 
the  nuiseuni  and  5  manuscripts.  There  have 
been  addcil  to  the  library  20  volumes  of  the 
N'ew  York  fft-raU,  covering  the  war  period. 
The  following  n:imed  new  correspon»ling  mem- 
bers were  elected;  Hon.  Amos  Perry,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  ;  Dan  Gleason 
Hill,  of  Dcdham,  .Massachusetts:  Frank  W. 
Richardson,  corresponding  secretary  i>f  the 
Cayuga,  Now  York,  Historical  S>'ciety  ;  John 
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Ward  Dean,  secretary  of  ihe  Nrw  Kni^Iand 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  ;  Goei 
E.  Littlefield,  of  Uo.sLun,  and  J.  O.  Au^t:n,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  T.land.  The  ei-.rti  ri  of 
ofliceis  resulted  as  foiit>\\s:  president.  C.  C. 
Baldwin;  vice-presidents,  I).  W.  Cr'-^.^s,  {.  \\. 
Sargent,  W.  P.  Fog;^,  nnd  Sam  l>rir^'-^-s  ;  cor- 
responding secretary  and  librarian,  D.  \V.  Man- 
chester ;  treasurer,  J.  I'..  Frencl'  :  elective 
curators  (holding  over  to  May,  jSnoK  C.  C, 
Baldwin,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Stiles  Id. 
Curtiss  ;  to  May,  1S91,  Amos  l'o\\  i!>erd, 
Douglas  Perkins,  P.  H.  Eabcock  ;  to  May, 
1S92,  Levi  F.  Bauder,  Peter  Hitchc(>ck,  Ffenry 
N.  Johrison  ;  trustees  of  invested  funds,  ifwn. 
William  Bingham,  J-fdn.  R.  P.  Ramsey.  Hon. 
C.  C.  Baldwin;  permanent  curators,  Wiiliani 
J.  Boardman,  Benjamin  Stannard,  James  i^iar- 
nett,  George  A.  Tisdale  :  executive  comirittee, 
C.  C.  Baldwin,  Douglas  Perkins,  S.  \i.  Curtiss, 
Sam  Briggsand  P.  H.  Eabcock. 

'  Ex-Gov.  A,  B,  Cornell  very  properly  re- 
bukes the  open  criticism  of  those  who  believe 
the  proposed  monument  to  Gen.  (irant  \^  ill 
never  be  built.  In  a  card,  under  dale  of  June 
lOth,  appearing  in  the  Wjshingtoi  Pos!.  he 
says:  The  citizens  of  New  York  h:^^  e  nnioh 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  they  are  always  grateful 
for  the  charitable  considerat.im  of  the'r  neigh- 
bors. They  have  raised  5130,000  tov.ard  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant. 
They  have  further  resohcd  to  raise  rho  .sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  compl'jting  the 
proposed  memorial.  The  Grant  M^jnumt-nt 
Association  is  a  corporation  chartered  \y\  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Vi^rk,  an>I  is 
provided  with  perpetual  Icgn!  siiccessi.-M.  They 
believe  that  patience  is  a  great  virtue,  and  they 
feel  that  safe  progress  is  more  importniit  than 
speedy  progress.  The  iPju-irious  Grant  pa^^sed 
from  this  life  four  years  ago.  lie  taught  us 
how  to  be  patient,  lie  knew  how  to  wait.  nn<l 
he  knew  better  than  m^st  men  when  lo  stop 
waiting.  The  trustees  of  the  Grant  Monu- 
ment Association  "will  endt\n  or  to  emydn'e  his 
great  example.  They  will  never  dibheiior  liis 
memory." 


Meanwhile  the  trustees  of  the  Garfield  Na- 
tional Monument  Association  are  preparing  for 
the  <ledication  of  the  almost  completed  struc- 
ture in  Lakeview  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  al- 
though the  date  of  that  es'ent  has  not  yet  been 
decided  U})on.  The  total  subscription  at  date 
is  $126,600.54,  of  which  the  city  of  Cleveland 
gave  more  than  one-half.  The  sums  received 
from  the  various  states  range  from  $4  from 
North  Carolina  to  $12,997.86  from  New  York. 
England  is  credited  with  $5;  France,  $1,149.16; 
Australia,  $12;  Canada,  $3;  and  Belgium,  540. 

Th'-:  monument  erected  to  yet  another  de- 
ceased President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  by  a 
number  of  friends  who  voiped  their  friendship 
and  admiraiion  in  this  fitting  manner,  was  un- 
veiled on  June  15th,  in  the  presence  of  but  a 
few  who  w  ere  close  to  him  while  in  life.  The 
Arthur  family  burial  plot  is  in  Rural  Cemetery, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  near 
Albany.  It  is  neither  a  large  nor  a  conspicu- 
ous plot,  but  from  it  a  beautiful  view  may  be 
had  of  the  Hudson  and  the  valleys  that  cover  a 
plain-like  expanse  far  down  to  the  horizon.  A 
movement  originated  in  1S87,  among  ex- 
I're.sident  Artliur's  friends  in  New  York  .city, 
and  ii  subscription  was  started.  A  surplus  was 
received,  which  will  probably  be  used  toward 
erecting  a  monument  to  Gen.  Arthur  in  New- 
York  city. 

Thk  monument  over  Gen.  Arthur's  grave 
cost  $iO,ooo.  A  broad  flight  of  five  granite 
steps  leads  from  the  path  to  the  turf  which  cov- 
ers the  burial  plot,  while  around  the  enclosure 
are  granite  jnllars.  between  which  are  suspended 
luM.\  \"  chains  of  bronze.  In  the  centre  of  the 
plot  is  the  monviment,  a  sarcophagus  of  dark 
granite,  perfectly  plain  and  highly  polished. 
The  sarophagus  stands  on  tw  o  piers  of  lighter- 
colored  granite,  also  liighly  polished.  Th.c 
piers  rest  on  a  broad  base  of  granite,  and  the 
base  is  supported  by  a  smoothly  dressed  granite 
plinth  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad.  At  the 
foot  of  the  sarcophagus  stand.s  a  tigure  repres- 
enting the  Angel  of  Sorrow.  The  figure  is  of 
bronze,  and  is  of  heroic  size.    It  stands  with 
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folded  wings  leaning  against  the  sarcophagus, 
one  wing  being  thrown  outward  by  the  pres- 
sure in  the^most  aninnatedand  picturesque  man- 
ner. The  left  arm  of  the  figure  is  extended 
along  the  sarcophagus,  laying  on  the  tomb  ^ 
palm  of  bronze.  There  is  no  inscription  on 
the  sarcophagus,  but  on  the  base  is  the  word 
"Arthur"  in  letters  raised  in  high  relief,  and 
also  a  tablet  of  bronze  sunk  into  the  base  with 
the  inscription: 


CHESTER  ALAN  ARTHUR. 
Twenty-first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Born  Oct.  5,  1830. 
Died  Nov.  18,  1SS6. 


There  are  also  buried  in  the  plot  Gen. 
Arthur's  father  and  mother,  his  wife,  and  a 
son.  A  fund  for  the  erection  in  New  York  of 
a  statue  to  Gen.  Arthur  has  been  raised,  and 
the  money  has  been  paid  in.  As  yet  no  design 
has  been  adt)]ited,  but  one  soon  will  be,  and  the 
work  will  then  be  begun.  The  statue  will 
doubtless  be  placed  in  one  of  the  principal 
public  squares  or  parks  in  New  York  city. 


James  A.  Briggs,  whose  recollections  upon 
various  important  matters  have  often  appeared 
in  these  cofumns,  writes  under  date  of  Brook- 
lyn, June  10,  1S89:  "  Forty-nine  years  ago  to- 
day was  a  great  political  gala  day  in  the  Lower 
Valley  of  the  Maumee,  from  Toledo  to  Perrys- 
burg.  There  were  on  the  morning  of  the  loth 
eighteen  steamboats  in  line  going  up  the  river, 
floating  in  the  breeze  our  beautiful  flags.  It 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotton.  Thirty 
thousand  of  the  Whigs  of  Northern  and  North- 
western Ohio,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  them 
from  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  a  goodly 
number  from  Michigan,  led  by  the  young  and 
eloquent  George  Dawson,  of  tlie  Detroit  Ad- 
Z'£riiser,ViX\d  George  C.  Bates,  a  young  lawyer, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  speakers,  met  on 
the  battle  ground  of  Fort  Meigs  to  welcome 
Gen.  William  Menry  Harrison,  the  military 
hero  of  Fort  Meigs,  and 

The  father  of  all  the  gre-^t  West. 
The  hero  of  Tippecanoe. 


"  When  Gen.  Ffarrison  was  speaking  on  the 
stand  erected  on  the  old  battle-ground,  he  was 
listened  to  by  no  less  than  30,000  Whigs,  who 
had  come  up  to  do  him  honor  as  tiie  hero  of 
the  baitle-field,  and  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Among 
the  great  men  present  was  Senator  Thomas 
Ewing,,  the  father  of  Gen.  Thomas  Ewing, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Society,  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Ewing-  was  one  of  the  really  in- 
tellectual men  of  the  land.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  now  of  Washington,  then  a  young 
and  promising  lav/yer  of  Dayton,  accompanied 
Gen.  Harrison  on  his  tour.  He  was  in  Con- 
gress from  1843  to  1 85 1,  and  was  one  of  the 
ablest  debaters  in  the  House.  Gen.  Harrison 
visited  Cleveland,  spoke  there  from  the  balcony 
of  the  American  House,  and  went  home  to  Cin- 
cinnati by  way  of  Columbus,  Springfield,  etc. 
The  Whigs  in  attendance  at  Fort  Meigs  carried 
to  their  homes  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  that 
meeting,  and  everywhere  the  most  patriotic 
meetings  were  held.  We  never  had  a  political 
campaign  before,  and  never  had  one  since, 
equal  to  the  great  Whig  campaign  of  1840. 
The  questions  that  divided  the  parties  at  that 
time  were  more  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  W^hig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  than  they  were  ever  before  or  have 
been  since.  There  have  been  campaigns  of 
more  speakers,  but  none  of  such  ability.  All 
the  very  strong  men  of  the  land  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf,  were  on  the  stump  before  the  people. 
Where,  in  1S88,  were  the  men  equal  to  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Wright,  Preston 
and  Hamer,  Ewing  and  Cass,  Seward  and  Tn- 
gersoll,  Forward  and  Cambreling,  Binney  and 
Hunter,  "Reeves  and  King,  of  Alabama;  Butler, 
of  Kentucky;  and  Corwin,  Phelps,  of  Vermont; 
and  Buchanan,  Sargeant,  and  Niles,  Marcy, 
P'rentiss  and  Dallas,  Clayton  and  Polk,  Colla- 
mcr  and  Wilkins,  Spencer  and  Woodbury, 
Granger  and  Douglas,  Duncan  and  (iidd'.ngs," 
Summers  and  RantouV,  Bancroft  and  Davi.«:, 
Winthrop  and  Allen,  Sutherland  and  .\ndrews, 
Wade  and  Dix,  an'l  a  host  of  others  of  strong 
and  eloquent  men  like  Jones,  of  Tennessee, 
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and  Wilson,  oT  New  Hampshire  ?  They  were 
real  *  spell  binders  ' — teachers-  and  iJistructors 
of  the  people  in  political  science." 


Mr.  Bricgs  was  one  of  the  stavmch  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  early  day,  and  a  prophecy 
in  verse  made  by  him  long  before  the  Civil  War 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  In  1849,  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  a  number  of  negroes  who  had 
met  for  religious  worship  were  arrested  by  the 
police  and  locked  up  in  a  calaboore.  Upon 
reading  it  he  wrote  the  following  lines: 

Ye  may  not  meet  to  worship  Gbd, 

Ye  of  the  sable  skin — 
Beneath  the  bright  and  sunny  skies, 

Where  color  is  a  sin. 

Ye  may  not  read  the  Book  Divine, 
That  points  the  way  to  Heaven, 


And  teaches  that  for  all  who  sin. 
Redemption,  free,  is  given. 

Ve  may  not  meet  to  sing  and  pray 

As  Chnstians  met  of  old, 
For  ye  are  chattels — ye  were  bought 

With  vrhite  man's  yellow  gold. 

What  right  have  slaves  to  read  that  Book 
In  which  they'd  learn  and  know 

Our  Father,  God,  made  of  one  blood 
All  nations  here  below; 

What  right  have  ye  of  darkened  hue, 

A  free  man's  soul  to  feel; 
Or  lift  from  off  your  gall'd  neck 

The  tyrant's  leaden  heel  ? 

Ue  patient!    Wait!  the  day  will  come. 

When  ye  shall  all  be  free, — 
When  ye  shall  worship  Israel's  God 

With  perfect  liberty. 


COP.RESPONDENCE. 


NOT  A  COMRADE  OF  BOONE'S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History: 

We  have  a  good  many  slip-shod  liistorical 
statements.  I  recognize  one  of  this  character 
stating  that  John  L.  P.  McCune,  the  oldest  man 
in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  who  recently  passed 
away,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Daniel  Boone 
and  made  many  raids  with  him.  If  this  means 
that  McCune  was  intimate  with  Boone  and 
made  many  raids  with  him  in  Kentucky,  it  is 
clearly  a  mistake.  McCune  was  born  in  1793  ; 
and  Boone,  in  or  about  1795,  moved  to  Mis- 
souri ;  and  there  were  no  raids  in  Kentucky 
after  Wayne's  treaty  and  the  pacification  which 
followed,  in  1795,  when  McCune  was  only  two 
years  old. 

If  McCune  resided  a  portion  of  his  life  in 
Missouri  he  might  have  known  Boone  there, 
but  as  he  served  in  the  Thames  campaign,  and 
early  in  life  learned  his  trade  and  settled  in 
Clark  county,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  he 
could  have  figured  with  Boone  on  the  frontier 
of  Missouri — and  even  there  Boone  shared  in 
no  raids.  L.  C.  D. 


THE  SEA  SERPENT  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History: 

I  send  you  the  following  newspaper  clipping 
as  some  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  -Sea  Serpent.  It  is  of  later  dale 
than  any  of  tlie  appearances  noted  in  the  excel- 
lent article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Magazine, 
being  so  lately  as  the  year  18S6  : 

"P.klfast,  Me.,  September  17. — The  Sea 
Serpent  has  again  been  seen,  this  time  by  com- 
petent aulliority.  Prof.  W.  H.  Winslow,  M,  D., 
Ph.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  owner  of 
the  cruisiiVT  cutter  Pilgrim.^  has  arrived  in  port 
and  writes  a.>  follows  to  the  Journal  :  *  I  was 
coming  up  the  c<:»ast  in  my  y.icht  Pilgrim  before 
a  light  .southwest-wester,  August  24th,  and 
saw,  j\!-t  oft' Cape  Neddick,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  an  object  v  hich  I  supposed 
was  a  man  lishing  from  a  boat.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  vanished  when  I  tried  to 
make  him  out  with  marine  glasses.  Soon  it 
appeared  again,  a  little  nearer  shore,  and  I  had 
a  good  look  at  him,  her,  or  it.  It  looked  like  a 
black  spar,  buoy,  or  log  of  wood,  a  foot  in  dia- 
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meter  and  eight  feet  long,  projected  from  a 
boat-like  body  at  the  front  and  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees  from  the  vertical.  The  surface  was 
black  and  shining,  the  angle  between  the  neck 
and  body  was  curved,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance was  as  if  the  part  above  water  was  contin- 
uous to  a  very  long  sub-aqueous  body.  Before 
I  could  get  the  glasses  to  bear  accurately  the 
marine  monster  sank,  then  he  appeared  in-shore 
of  us  upon  the  bow,  upon  the  beam,  upon  the 
quarter,  and  then  sporting  in  the  breakers;  he 
kept  about  the  same  distance  from  us,  and  did 
not  afford  us  any  better  view  than  that  at  first. 
The  animal  \\as  lively  and  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  water.  He  was  seen  by  all  on  board,  and 
all  agree  upon  the  above  description.  There 


was  no  inebriety,  enthusiasm,  or  delusion  about 
the  case,  but  calm,  careful,  critical  observation. 
I  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy, 
and  I  know  the  stripes  of  living  and  extinct 
marine  animals.  I  have  lived  upon  the  ocean, 
in  the  navy  and  out,  for  several  years,  and 
cruised  widely,  have  seen  the  usual  monsters  of 
the  deep,  and  I  am  sure  this  strange  being  seen 
off  Cape  Neddick  was  unlike  any  yet  described 
in  natural  history,  and  unique  in  seafaring 
annals^'  " 

I  desire  to  add  that  I  have  known  Dr.  Wins- 
low  well  for  many  years,  and  when  he  says  he 
saw  the  marine  monster  in  the  manner  above 
described,  I  as  much  believe  in  its  existence  as 
if  I  had  seen  it  myself.        T.  J.  Chapman. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


'*The  Story  of  Louisiana,"  By  Maurice 
Thompson.  (In  "  The  Story  Of  the  States  " 
•series.)  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  well  said  that  to  write  a 
history  of  Louisiana  several  volumes  of  the  size 
of  this  would  be  needed;  especially  if  it  should 
attempt  to  cover  all  that  was  once  Louisiana — 
reaching  tq  the  far  north  and  to  the  un- 
measured northwest.  He  has  therefore  done 
well,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  state,  to  hold 
himself  within  the  limits  as  at  present  geo- 
graphically defined.  But  he  has  found  there- 
in as  much,  and  as  varied,  material  as  he  could 
well  compress  within  the  limits  defined.  He 
has  performed  his  task  well,  and  because  he 
has  not  touched  upon  many  things  that  might 
have  been  given  the  fault  must  not  be  laid  to 
him  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  mucli  had  to  be 
rejected  for  the  reasons  already  given.  He 
covers  the  ground  from  the  beginning;  the 
colony  of  France;  a  paper  Eldorado;  in  the 
days  of  Bienville;  from  France  to  Spain;  under 
the  Hag -of  Spain;  intrigue  and  unrest;  under 
the  stars  antl  stripes;  the  territory  of  Orleans; 
the  old  regime;  in  the  Civil  War — this  is  the 


ground  across  which  we  are  hurriedly  led. 
The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated,  and  adds 
yet  another  to  a  series  that  has  already  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  thought  by  which 
it  was  brought  into  being. 

"The  Story  of  Washington,  the  Na- 
tional Capital."  By  Charles  Burr  Todd, 
author  of  "The  Story  of  New  York,"  etc. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  (In  "  Great  Cities  of  the  Republic  " 
series.) 

This  story  of  our  national  capital  has  been 
entrusted  to  skilled  liands,  for  in  that  of  the 
metropolis,  as  already  told,  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  himself  not  only  a  skillful  and  correct 
writer,  but  one  who  can  please  and  interest  as 
well  as  instruct.  He  has  made  the  best  history 
of  Washington  we  have  yet  seen — not  so  full  .as 
some  nor  so  abounding  in  the  guide-book 
features  a.^  others,  but  such  as  wouKl  attract 
both  the  local  and  general  reader,  and  ilie 
young  as  well  as  the  old.  His  style  is  avlmir- 
able — clear,  direct,  concise,  and  simple;  telling 
plainly  wliat  he  sets  out  to  tell,  and  loading 
now  here  into  by  paths  tTSat  have  no  connection 
witli  the  ground  up«Mi  which  he  treatls.  Maps 
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and  a  large  variety  of  beautiful  illustrations 
elucidate  the  text. 

"  Later  Speeches  on  Political  Ques- 
tions, *  WITH  SOME  CONTRfU'ERSIAL 
Papers."  By  George  W.  Julian;  edited  by 
his  daughter,  Grace  Julian  Clarke.  Pub- 
lished by  Carlon  &  Hollenbeck,  Indian- 
apolis. 

In  a  former  volume,  the  speeches  delivered 
by  Mr.  Julian  during  and  before  the  war — those 
memorable  addresses  in  which  the  eloquent 
Indianian  leader  voiced  his  convictions  and 
helped  to  lead  the  sentiment  of  the  North — 
have  been  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  later 
generations;  and  in  this  later  volume  we  find  a 
continuation  of  that  record  of  Mr.  Julian's 
public  life.  These  speeches  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  current  American  politics  from  1 87 1 
to  1889,  and  embody,  to  some  extent,  the 
political  history  of  the  country  during  that 
period.  They  will  hold  a  particular  interest  to 
those  who*  withdrew  from  the  Republican 
party  in  1872,  as  they  set  forth  with  clearness 
and  force  the  reasons  which  prompted  Mr. 
Julian  and  his  associates  to  depart  from  the 
political  organization  which  they  had  helped  to 
create,  and  which  they  believed  had  strayed 
from  the  true  and  upward  course.  Among  the 
addresses  here  embodied  are:  "  The  Campaign 
of  1872,"  "  The  New  Trials  of  Democracy,"" 
"Evolution  and  Reform,"  "The  Fraud  of 
1876,"  "The  Issues  of  1880,"  "The  Republi- 
can Party  and  Reform,"  etc.  Among  the  con- 
troversial papers  may  be  found  Mr.  Julian's 
memorable  reply  to  Mr.  Howe  and  to  Mr. 
Scurtz,  and  his  "  Webster  and  Blaine,"  which 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  in  September, 
1888,  That  Mr.  Julian  has  been  a  living  force 
in  American  politics  is  a  conceded  fact;  that 
he  is  still  at  work  for  the  general  good  is 
shown  by  his  many  recent  utterances  for  re- 
forms he  believed  to  be  demanded,  evinced 
especially  by  the  plea  for  New  Mexican  re- 
demption, eloquently  and  forcibly  put  furth  in 


another  portion  of  this  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. That  he  is  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  his 
most  outspoken  critic  has  never  denied,  and 
the  speeches  and  papers  of  this  recent  publica- 
tion will  bear  us  cut  in  the  delaration.  Natur- 
ally he  speaks  from  his  own  standpoints,  and 
those  he  criticizes  willnot  allow  all  his  declara- 
tions to  go  unchallenged;  but  he  speaks  fairly, 
eloquently,  logically,  and  , the  polemic  knight 
'who  would  take  isaie  with  him  must,  come  well 
mounted  and  well  armed. 

"Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Histori- 
cal Society,  .at  Utica,  New  York. 
18S7-1889." 

This  volume,  a  series  of  great  historical 
value,  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  New- 
Hartford  Centennsal,  and  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered before  the  society  at  various  times,  among 
whicli  the  foUowing  may  be  cited ;  "  The 
Geology  of  Oneida  county;"  "The  Origin 
and  Early  Life  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  ;" 
"Ancient  Utica,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  Story  of  Manitou."  "Around  the 
Circle  :  One  Thousand  Miles  through  the 
Rocky  Mountaies  ;  being  a  description  of  a 
Trip  among  Peaks,  over  Passes,  and  through 
Canons  of  Colorado."  "Rhymes  of  the 
Rockies." 

These  three  unique  little  books,  published  by 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company, 
contain  not  only  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
matter  pertaining  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  West,  but  are  profuse  in  illus- 
trations, artistic  in  the  letter  press,  and  show 
unusual  literary  ability.  The  literary  and 
mechanical  preparation  has  been  confided  to 
the  hands  of  Majoi  S.  K.  Hooper  and  Stanley 
Wood,  both  well  known  all  tlirt)ugh  the  Wf-st, 
and  nothing  but  work  of  a  high  order  could  be 
expected.  Their  acpiaintance  u  ith  the  region 
covered  is  e.xtensive,  and  they  possess  the 
proper  idea  as  to  wfcat  the  outside  world  wishes 
to  know  of  the  West. 


Scci}ic  Line  of  tbe  World. 


THE  DEHYER  &  RIO  GRAM  R.  R, 


COLORADO,  NEW  MEXICO  AND  UTAH. 


C.VSTI.H  (JaIE. 

On  the  line  of  the  Denver  Csc  Rio  Grande  R 

W.  B.  COBB,  Gen'l  East'n  Agent, 
317  Broadway,  X.  V. 

S,  T.  SMITH,  General  Manager, 
Df.nvf.r,  Col. 


^RA VERSING  the  Switzerland  of 
America,  the  scenery-  along  its 
route  being  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  grandest,  naost  varied,  and  most 
beautiful  on  the  continent. 

"Around  the  Circle,'"  a  grand 
summer  tour  from  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manitou,  or  Pueblo,  has  been 
arranged,  being  a  trip  "Around  the 
Circle' '  of  one  thousand  miles  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  comprising 
more  noted  and  magniticent  scenery 
than  is  compassed  in  any  other  thou- 
sand miles  of  travel  in  the  known 
world.    Fare  for  round  trip,  $28. 

This  is  the  only  line  from  the  win- 
dow of  whose  cars  the  traveler  can 
see  the  wonderful  "Garden  of  the 
Gops,"  Pike's  Peak,"  the  '-Royal 
Gorge,"  "Grand  Canyon,"  the 
"Collegiate  Range,"  "Marshall 
Pass,"  where  the  road  crosses  the 
Continental  Divide  at  an  elevation  of 
I  [  .000  feet  above  the  sea.  the  '•Black 
Canyon,"  "Castle  Gate."  "Price 
River  Canyon,"  and  a  thousand 
objects  of  scenic  beauty  and  world- 
wide fame. 

This  is  the  only  trans-C'V^itinental 
line  passing  through  Salt  Lake  City 
en  route  to  or  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Tourist 
R<nite  to  Manitou,  Colorado's  famous 
health  and  pleasure  resort. 

For  full  information  and  for  ele- 
gantly illustrated  bv>oks,  Manitou," 
"Rhyn-.es  of  the  Rockies."  "Tourist 
Hand-ilook,"  and  "Around  the  Cir- 
cle." call  on  or  adviress  : 


S.  K.  HOOPER.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't, 
Denver,  Col. 

A.  S.  HUGHES,  Trati'.c  M.ui.i-or, 
IHnver,  Col. 


The  Great  FoUr  Track  EoUItq! 

I{ew$York$Cfifltral;and$|ln(l8onl|(iYer$5an^^ 


THE  NEW  YESTIBOLED  LH'ilTED! 
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All  Trains  arrive  and  depart  trom  the  Grand  Centra! 
Station,  on  ^2d  St-cet,  Xew  York;  the  largest  and  finest  Rail- 
way Station  in  An'-ir;;:i. 

:   Magnificent  New  Y/agner  Sleeping  Cars 

Run  regularly  to  and  from  NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON  and 
make  direct  connection  to  and  from 

BcFFAi-O,  Niagara  Falls.  Toronto,  Dktroit, 

CLEVEL.A..rD.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Locis,  Chicago.  St.  Paul, 

Manatoba.  Portl-^nd. 
Kansas  Citv,  Texas,  Denver, 

Salt  Lak^,  San  Francisco, 
and  all  points  in  the  Great  West. 


Tv.'o  OF  THE  FOUR  TRACKS  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  Passenger  Trains.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  easy  grades,  light 
curv-es  and  superior  construction,  makes 
the  Ne.v  York  Centr.il  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad 

THE  SAFEST.  QUICKEST.  AND 
MOST  COMFORTABLE  ROUTE 
Between  NEW  YORK  or  BOSTON 
AND  THE  West. 


HIGHLANDS  K'-DSON  RIVF.K, 

As  viewed  from  the  tr.v.r.s  o(  the  New  York  Central. 


For  Time  Tables  or  information  call  on  nf'.nrest  Ticket  .A-.rents  of  the  Boston  and  Ai'ti-iny,  New  York  C'entral.  L.\kc 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  MIchii,'aa  Central,  or  Bee  Line,  or  ad<ticss 


W.  B.  JEROME,  Gen'l  Western  Pa<sencer  A^.-nt.  97  Clark        Chic.i^x  IH- 

EDSON  J.  WF.EKS,  Gen'l  Asrent.  l:'assen»;er  Dep't.  i  Exchani;!:  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

W.  S.  BALDWIN.  Pacilic  Coast  .\v;ent,  3  New  Montgomery  Sl.  S.in  Francisco.  Cal 

E.  J.  RICHARDS.  As<'t  Gen'l  Passen-.'r  A^e-u.     1  ,  ,  e,,,;,^.,  v<.vv  \  nrt 

GEORGE  H.  DANIFLS  Gen'l  PassenV-rAKen:.     <-rand  ^.entr.,,  St.-xtvon.  N      \  ork. 


